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ERRATA. 


Page  198,  line  7,  for  "  1820"  read  "  1810." 

On  plate  opposite  page  210  read  "From  Bas-relief  by  Ochille 
D'Orsi." 

Page  246,  line     i,  for  "Guardians"  read  "was." 
„     254,    „     16,  strike  out  "annual  dinner  of  the." 
„     258,    „    .12,  strike  out  "to  the  right." 
„     258,    „     17,  for  "wealthy"  read  "healthy." 


1  had  already  seen  two  representations  of  the  Passion 
before  witnessing  the  one  at  Ober-Ammergau.  But  the 
performance  at  Ober-Ammergau,  with  its  romantic 
history,  special  staging,  and  periodic  repetition,  has 
acquired  the  designation  of  "The  Passion  Play,"  and 
it  bids  fair  to  retain  it  for  decades  still  to  come,  notwith- 
standing the  little  rifts  of  the  money-making  spirit  which 
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THE    PASSION    PLAY   OF   1900. 
BY  CHARLES  H.  BELLAMY. 

/^VBER-AMMERGAU  is  a  pleasant  little  village  in  a 
beautiful  valley  at  the  foot  of  the  Bavarian  High- 
lands, and  is  practically  surrounded  by  mountains.  But 
it  is  not  notable  merely  for  the  beauty  of  its  situation 
and  surroundings,  nor  for  its  own  inherent  quaintness ; 
many  other  villages,  in  Bavaria  and  elsewhere,  possess 
similar  charms,  and  are  equally  romantically  situated. 
Like  them,  it  might  have  been  practically  unknown  to- 
day, except  to  the  persistent  and  leisured  seeker  of  these 
quiet  picturesque  retreats,  were  it  not  for  its  decennial 
representations  of  the  Passion  Play.  Sacred  plays  have 
been  performed  from  time  immemorial  in  our  own 
country,  as  well  as  in  those  of  the  continent ;  and  are 
even  performed  in  some  places  at  the  present  day ;  indeed 
I  had  already  seen  two  representations  of  the  Passion 
before  witnessing  the  one  at  Ober-Ammergau.  But  the 
performance  at  Ober-Ammergau,  with  its  romantic 
history,  special  staging,  and  periodic  repetition,  has 
acquired  the  designation  of  "The  Passion  Play,"  and 
it  bids  fair  to  retain  it  for  decades  still  to  come,  notwith- 
standing the  little  rifts  of  the  money-making  spirit  which 
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unfortunately  appear  to  be  creeping  in,  along  with  subtle 
attempts  to  run  the  whole  affair  on  commercial  lines. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  villagers  will  retain  their 
simple-mindedness,  and  refuse  to  be  exploited.  One's 
feelings  are  a  little  jarred  to  find  the  streets  partaking 
of  the  character  of  a  fair,  directly  the  performance  is 
over.  Rather  would  we  go  back  to  the  greater  simplicity 
of  the  performances  of  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  before 
the  iron  horse  shook  his  hoofs  in  this  romantic  spot — and 
before  the  hideous  railway-station  kind  of  a  cover  was 
made  for  the  theatre.  These  are  the  adjuncts  of  a  doubt- 
ful civilisation,  which  unfortunately  have  to  be  submitted 
to,  for  they  are  foreign  to  the  character  of  the  place,  and 
to  the  dispositions  of  the  villagers.  In  some  mysterious 
and  indefinable  way  they  seem  to  be  a  people  set  apart. 
Thousands  of  Bavarian  peasants  live  among  mountains, 
but  do  not  greatly  differ  in  soul  or  mind  from  their  kin 
lower  down  in  the  world.  But  the  Ober-Ammergauers 
have  the  Kofel — their  "  guardian  genius,"  as  they  call  it. 
Nobody  else  has  that.  The  great  Kofel  Rock  is  a  tower- 
ing peak  that  reaches  towards  heaven,  rearing  its  majestic 
head  high  above  its  fellows,  with  a  marvellous  grace  and 
individuality  all  its  own.  And  on  the  brow  of  the  Kofel, 
black  against  the  sunshine  or  the  stars,  a  slender  cross 
has  been  fixed,  the  gift  of  a  king,  catching  the  first  light 
of  dawn  and  the  last  rays  of  sunset.  This  is  the  villa- 
gers' standard  of  life,  and  they  endeavour  to  live  up  to 
that  lofty  ideal ;  to  think  none  but  high  thoughts,  and  to 
do  no  base  deeds,  and  the  effect  of  the  world's  great 
tragedy,  symbolised  by  that  lofty  cross  on  Kofel's  brow, 
has  mingled  with  the  blood  in  their  veins  through  almost 
countless  generations.  These  people  take  their  pleasures 
quietly,  and  with  a  simple  dignity  of  resignation  they  take 
their  sorrows  quietly  also. 
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The  Passion  Play  has  had  a  remarkable  history.  It 
dates  from  1633,  if  not  earlier.  In  that  year  the  plague, 
or  the  "  Black  Death,"  appeared  in  this  quiet  valley, 
and  spread  with  such  direful  results  that  it  is  said  no 
house  was  spared,  and  no  wedlock  remained  intact.  In 
their  despair  the  villagers  consulted  the  monks  of  the 
neighbouring  Benedictine  monastery  at  Ettal,  and,  acting 
on  their  advice,  they  vowed  to  revive  the  performance  of 
the  Passion  Play  to  the  glory  and  honour  of  God,  if  only 
the  epidemic  would  cease.  The  disease  died  out,  and  the 
people  of  Ober-Ammergau  kept  their  promise.  In  the 
year  1680,  however,  it  was  decided  to  perform  the  play 
only  every  ten  years.  At  the  end  of  the  i8th  century 
Passion  Plays  were  actually  prohibited,  and  it  would 
appear  that  Ober-Ammergau  nearly  shared  the  general 
prohibition,  only  the  sturdy  villagers  appeared  personally 
before  the  sovereign  and  reminded  him  of  the  privilege 
granted  by  the  Elector  Charles  Theodore  in  1780.  They 
succeeded,  and  the  King,  Maximilian  I,  formally  ratified 
this  permission  in  1811,  since  when  the  play  has  been 
regularly  performed  every  decade,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  1870,  the  year  of  the  Franco-German  war,  when, 
as  so  many  of  the  performers  were  called  to  serve  under 
the  colours,  it  could  not  be  given.  For  this  omission, 
however,  ample  amends  were  made  in  the  year  after  the 
conclusion  of  peace. 

The  evolution  of  the  text  of  the  play  has  also  had  a 
strange  history.  Long  before  the  pious  Ammergauers 
took  their  oath,  scriptural  plays  were  performed  in  the 
district,  where,  owing  to  the  many  important  monasteries, 
the  priestly  influence  was  strong.  Amongst  the  most 
famous  of  these  mediaeval  mysteries  was  the  Augsburg 
play  of  "  S.S.  Ulrich  and  Afra,"  and  with  this  was  com- 
bined "  The  Beauteous  Tragedy  of  the  Sufferings,  Death, 
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and  Resurrection  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  founded  on 
Holy  Scripture,"  by  Sebastian  Wild,  an  Augsburg  Meister- 
singer  who  flourished  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  whole 
being  rendered  in  rhyme.  Alterations  of  and  accretions 
to  the  text  were  numerous,  until  it  became  archaic  and 
antiquated.  So  in  1815  a  revision  was  made  by  one  of 
the  Ettal  monks,  Dr.  Ottmar  Weiss.  Here  for  the  first 
time  appear  the  magnificent  lines  of  the  opening  chorus, 
indeed  most  of  the  choral  parts  remain  at  the  present  day 
as  Weiss  left  them.  One  other  revision  was  made,  for 
the  play  of  1860,  and  this  was  done  by  Geistlicher  Rath 
Daisenberger,  the  worthy  parish  priest  of  Ober-Ammergau, 
who  died  in  1883.  He  was  a  man  of  learning  and  piety, 
and  the  author  of  ten  or  twelve  dramas,  not  all  Biblical, 
in  addition  to  which  he  translated  the  "Antigone"  of 
Sophocles.  His  revision  brought  the  dialogue  into  more 
exact  conformity  with  the  text  of  scripture,  those  passages 
that  he  considered  too  harsh  he  modified,  and  above  all,  he 
carefully  expunged  all  reference  to  doctrines  not  accepted 
by  the  entire  Christian  world.  The  result  is  that  Christians 
of  all  confessions  owe  to  his  liberal  and  tolerant  mind  a 
text  which  is  perfectly  free  from  offence.  He  was  for  a 
number  of  years  the  director  of  the  play,  and  his  classical 
tastes  have  left  their  influence  in  the  present  Hellenic 
style  and  costume  of  the  Chorus.  It  is  the  province  of 
the  Chorus  to  introduce,  explain,  and  supplement  the 
play,  as  well  as  to  give  proper  expression  to  the  frame  of 
mind  required  by  the  action.  The  music  for  the  choruses 
was  composed  for  Dr.  Weiss's  text  by  Rochus  Dedler,  the 
village  organist,  in  the  early  years  of  the  century,  but  who 
was  evidently  no  genius,  as  the  music  is  distinctly  a  weak 
part  of  the  performance.  We  must,  however,  bear  in 
mind  that  possibly  music  of  a  higher  order  might  be 
beyond  the  powers  of  the  orchestra,  which  is  entirely 
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made  up  of  villagers,  for  although  able  architects  and 
engineers  from  Munich  or  Vienna  may  assist  and  advise 
as  to  the  buildings,  and  scene-painters  and  stage-mana- 
gers may  assist  in  the  perfection  of  the  arrangements,  yet 
no  townsman  may  assist  in  any  way  in  the  active  part  of 
a  performance,  not  even  as  orchestral  player  or  conductor. 
Not  even  persons  from  neighbouring  villages  are  admitted 
to  this  service.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  whole  of 
the  six  or  seven  hundred  persons  who  are  engaged  in 
every  performance  are  chosen,  absolutely  without  excep- 
tion, from  the  natives  of  Ober-Ammergau.  The  pay  they 
receive  is  said  to  be  not  very  liberal,  and  when  the  play  is 
over,  they  return  to  their  ordinary  occupations,  in  order 
to  earn  their  bread  by  their  own  industry.  To  their 
credit  be  it  said,  they  have  always,  whether  as  individuals 
or  as  a  body,  consistently  refused  to  degrade  the  play  by 
performing  it  elsewhere,  or  by  exchanging  their  position 
for  the  dramatic  stage  of  other  places. 

The  stage  has  also  experienced  many  transformations, 
both  as  regards  position  and  size.  Like  many  other 
Biblical  and  Mystery  Plays  it  was  in  former  times  erected 
alongside  of  the  church  in  the  churchyard,  and  no  pro- 
tection from  sun  or  rain  was  afforded  to  the  spectators. 
The  difficulty  with  regard  to  the  dwellings  of  Annas  and 
Pilate  was  solved  in  a  remarkable  manner.  Neighbour- 
ing dwelling  houses  were  requisitioned,  and  when  it 
became  necessary  to  change  the  scene  in  order  to  bring 
Christ  before  Pilate,  or  before  the  Hebrew  judgment  seat, 
the  performers  simply  moved  off  to  one  or  other  of  these 
houses,  accompanied  by  the  entire  audience.  Then  a 
stage  was  built  in  a  meadow  to  the  north  of  the  village 
with  an  open  proscenium,  and  part  of  the  auditorium  was 
roofed  in.  But  now  a  new  erection  has  been  called  into 
use,  a  building  which  is  not  pretty,  to  say  the  least, 
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either  internally  or  externally.  However,  it  will  contain 
an  audience  of  4,200  persons,  which  should  mean  a  house 
of  at  least  ^"1,250  at  each  performance.  At  the  stage  end, 
the  railway  station  arch  is  just  as  open  as  in  an  actual 
railway  station,  and  here  is  erected  an  immense  stage, 
about  138  feet  wide.  The  portion  used  for  the  tableaux 
and  for  the  greater  part  of  the  drama  stands  back  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  line  separating  stage  and 
auditorium,  and  is  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  temple,  being 
the  only  part  of  the  stage  having  a  curtain.  In  front  is  a 
spacious  fore-stage,  upon  which  the  evolutions  of  the 
chorus,  and  also  certain  parts  of  the  action,  take  place. 
At  either  side  of  this  middle  structure,  which  occupies 
about  half  the  width  of  the  entire  stage,  are  open  arches 
representing  streets  in  Jerusalem,  and  these  again  are 
flanked  by  small  houses  with  open  loggia,  approached  by 
short  flights  of  steps,  and  representing  respectively  the 
houses  of  Pilate  and  Annas.  These  five  divisions  form 
a  slight  curve,  which  is  accentuated  and  completed  by 
two  short  colonnades,  and  so  brought  up  to  the  sides  of 
the  auditorium.  As  far  as  the  actors  and  chorus  are 
concerned  it  is  still  an  open  air  performance,  and  the 
outlook  of  the  spectator  is  almost  the  same  as  it  would 
be  at  a  completely  open  air  performance,  for  he  sees  over 
the  buildings  on  the  stage  the  background  of  the  Bavarian 
mountains — an  advantage  which  seems  to  be  somewhat 
unduly  pressed. 

In  the  early  hours  of  the  morning  there  is  much  ringing 
of  bells,  for  all  the  performers  attend  Mass,  as  their  pre- 
paration for  the  day.  Then  a  little  before  eight  o'clock 
cannon  shots  warn  the  audience  to  take  their  places,  and 
then  soft  music  re-sounds  from  the  invisible  orchestra. 
Towards  the  end  of  this  prelude  gradually  appear  the 
thirty-five  "guardian  spirits,"  who  take  up  their  positions 
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on  the  front  stage.  Such  is  its  size  that  they  stretch  right 
across,  with  the  space  of  a  man's  shoulders  between  each. 
The  leader  of  the  chorus  steps  into  the  middle  and 
speaks — 

Cast  thyself  down  in  holy  awe, 

Race  bowed  down  by  the  curse  of  God  !  etc. 

The  speaker  is  Joseph  Mayer,  who,  at  the  last  three  suc- 
cessive decennial  performances,  has  represented  Christus. 
Ten  years  ago  his  long  hair  and  beard  were  black,  now, 
as  his  commanding  figure  stands  in  the  centre  of  the 
chorus,  they  are  perfectly  white.  Great  sorrow  has 
blanched  them.  It  is  no  artificial  change,  for  neither 
wigs,  dyed  hair,  artificial  beards,  nor  painted  faces  are 
permitted  on  the  stage  of  the  Passion  theatre.  Each  act 
of  the  play  is  preceded  by  a  tableau  vivant  from  the  Old 
Testament,  having  some  more  or  less  special  appropriate- 
ness, and  being  intended  as  a  type  of  the  action  of  the 
play.  So  after  the  Prologue  the  curtain  rises  on  the  first 
tableau,  the  Expulsion  from  Paradise,  which  precedes 
the  entry  of  the  Redeemer  into  Jerusalem  on  Palm  Sun- 
day, and  the  Cleansing  of  the  Temple.  Here  we  have  an 
example  of  the  elaborate  and  artistic  staging  that  contri- 
butes so  much  to  the  success  of  the  whole  play.  The 
background  represents  the  Garden  of  Eden,  but  the 
Ammergauers  do  not  rest  satisfied  with  a  well-painted 
canvas.  They  arrange  an  exquisite  vista  of  flowery  and 
leafy  abundance,  all  for  the  sake  of  the  few  seconds 
during  which  the  tableau  of  Adam  and  Eve,  the  Serpent, 
and  the  Angel  with  the  flaming  sword,  remains  before  the 
eyes  of  the  audience.  A  second  tableau  is  presented  after 
a  short  interval,  during  which  the  Chorus  sing,  but  instead 
of  being  Biblical,  it  is  in  a  style  recalling  the  curious 
doll  and  tinsel  devices  that  one  sees  in  modern  Catholic 
churches  and  processions.  The  subject  is  the  Adoration 
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of  the  Cross  by  Angels,  and  as  the  curtain  falls  the  Chorus 
gives  one  of  the  prettiest  of  the  choruses  of  the  whole 
play  :- 

Follow  Him   who  you  hath   reconciled, 
Along  the  path,   however  rough  and  thorny; 
For  us  He  bled,   for  us  He  died, 
For  us  He  gained  the  victory. 

The  play  proper  then  commences  with  the  Entry  of 
Christ  into  Jerusalem.  Amidst  the  shouting  of  Hosannas, 
children  carrying  palm  branches,  and  a  motley  crowd 
shouting  for  joy,  Christ  appears  in  the  city  riding  on  the 
foal  of  an  ass.  This  triumphal  procession  enters  from 
one  of  the  side  streets,  and  the  crowd  streams  over  the 
foreground.  Christ  dismounts  amid  the  renewed  cries  of 
the  people.  It  is  a  wonderful  scene,  so  touching  in  its 
effect  that  it  could  scarcely  be  imagined  more  complete, 
and  is  a  masterpiece  of  stage  management,  especially  in 
the  grouping  and  disposition  of  the  crowds.  The  curtain 
of  the  middle  portion  of  the  stage  is  then  raised,  revealing 
the  outer  court  of  the  Temple  with  money  changers  and 
sellers  of  doves,  oxen,  etc.,  who  are  then  driven  out  by 
Christ.  And  here  ensues  one  of  those  delightfully  realistic 
touches  which  are  peculiar  to  Ober-Ammergau.  When 
Christ  upsets  the  cages  of  doves,  the  sides  fall  and  the 
doves  fly  out.  As  the  whole  action  is  in  the  open  air  the 
birds  fly  away  quite  freely,  and  thus  the  dismay  and  rage 
of  the  dealers  finds  a  kind  of  expression  more  absolutely 
natural  than  one  can  hope  to  see  on  the  ordinary  stage. 
This  incident  is  made  to  serve  as  the  plot  of  the  piece, 
for  these  dealers  become  the  tools  of  the  Sanhedrin  in 
their  hate  of  the  man  who  has  interfered  with  their 
unholy  gains,  and  they  afterwards  instigate  Judas  to  his 
awful  treachery.  So  there  arises  a  human  object  for  the 
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Passion,  and  it  appears  to  follow  this  course  all  through, 
no  supernatural  machinery  contributing  anything  to  the 
development.  Caiaphas  and  the  other  priests  are  repre- 
sented as  very  ordinary  types  of  character.  They  are 
hardened  formalists,  jealous  of  their  authority,  and 
nothing  very  bitter,  malignant,  or  lurid  appears  in  their 
behaviour  until  the  scene  when  they  relentlessly  insist  on 
the  death  of  their  victim.  As  the  next  scene  is  the 
plotting  in  the  Sanhedrin,  it  is  preceded  by  the  tableau 
of  Jacob's  sons  plotting  to  put  their  brother  Joseph  out 
of  the  way.  The  great  Jewish  Council  is  assembled  under 
the  presidency  of  Annas,  an  old  man  with  snow-white 
hair,  and  of  Caiaphas,  a  strongly-built,  manly,  resplendent 
figure,  in  horned  mitre  adorned  with  golden  bells,  his 
white  tunic  embroidered  with  gold  and  surmounted  by  a 
sumptuous  robe.  He  delivered  his  words  in  a  sweet, 
resonant  and  well-modulated  voice.  It  must  be  confessed 
that  the  long  council  meeting  became  somewhat  tedious, 
but  at  length  the  trial  of  Christ  and  his  death  is  deter- 
mined. 

In  order  to  prepare  for  the  scene  when  Christ  takes 
leave  of  his  mother  at  Bethany,  there  are  two  tableaux 
— the  first,  the  farewell  of  the  young  Tobias,  and  the 
second,  the  Bride  laments  the  loss  of  her  Beloved, 
taken  from  the  Song  of  Solomon,  and  during  the  latter 
a  beautiful  soprano  lamentation  is  sung.  Then  Christ 
appears  in  the  street  (the  Jerusalem  streets  do  duty)  with 
Peter,  John  and  Judas,  to  whom  he  announces  that  his 
hour  has  come.  The  scene  changes  to  the  house  of  Simon, 
when  Mary  Magdalene  washes  the  feet  of  the  Saviour. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  unreality  about  this  part  of  the 
play,  but  it  is  well  redeemed,  when,  as  Christ  goes  out,  he 
meets  his  mother  and  takes  farewell  of  her,  an  incident 
which  fascinates  the  sympathy  of  the  spectator  in  an 
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extraordinary  manner.  The  effect  is  most  touching,  and 
many  in  the  audience  were  moved  to  tears.  The  next 
type  is  a  tableau  of  King  Ahasuerus  putting  away  Vashti, 
and  making  Esther  his  queen.  The  fulfilment  is  Christ 
on  his  way  to  Jerusalem,  and  Judas  resolves  to  betray 
him.  This  scene  is  noteworthy  because  of  the  dramatic 
acting  of  Johann  Zwink,  a  painter,  who  repeats  his 
representation  of  the  part  of  Judas  of  ten  years  ago. 
His  was  the  finest  piece  of  acting,  as  acting,  in  the 
whole  of  the  performance,  and  the  rendering  of  the 
character  was  quite  a  revelation.  He  makes  Judas 
a  sly,  mean,  twisted  character,  shrewd  enough  to 
perceive  that  there  is  bound  to  be  a  conflict  between 
his  master  and  the  authorities,  and  so  he  con- 
siders he  may  as  well  feather  his  nest  by  accepting  the 
overtures  made  through  one  of  the  dealers  who  was  hurt 
by  the  cleansing  of  the  Temple.  He  reveals  in  somewhat 
lengthy  monologues  the  tortuous  workings  of  a  mind 
under  the  influence  of  greed  and  mean  anxiety.  He 
always  feels  that  if  his  Master  should  prevail  against  the 
Sanhedrin,  he  could  easily  obtain  his  forgiveness.  But 
he  cannot  get  over  the  squandering  of  the  Magdalen's 
precious  ointment.  He  returns  to  the  subject  again  and 
again,  and  the  actor  knows  how  to  make  the  point  tell. 

The  next  act  is  the  Last  Supper,  which  is  prefigured 
by  two  tableaux.  The  first  one,  the  Fall  of  Manna,  is 
much  too  crowded,  as  there  are  six  hundred  persons 
taking  part  in  it,  and  the  effect  of  the  second,  the  Return 
of  the  Spies  with  the  Cluster  of  Grapes,  is  only  poor. 
In  the  Last  Supper  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  copy 
the  famous  picture  by  Lionardo  da  Vinci,  but  only  with 
moderate  success.  The  washing  of  the  disciples'  feet  by 
Christ  is  generally  considered  one  of  the  best  scenes  in 
the  play,  but  it  seemed  to  be  somewhat  ineffective.  It 
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certainly  is  a  powerful  piece  of  symbolism,  revealing  the 
Divine  Redeemer  moving  amongst  his  human  disciples  as 
"  He  that  serves."  The  next  tableau  is  the  selling  of 
Joseph  by  his  brethren  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  which  is 
of  course  the  type  of  the  betrayal  of  His  Master  by  Judas 
for  a  similar  sum.  The  meeting  of  the  Sanhedrin  at 
which  the  bargain  is  made  is  very  dramatic,  the  action  of 
Nicodemus  and  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  in  taking  the  part 
of  Jesus,  arousing  the  angry  feelings  of  their  fellow 
members  and  exciting  a  good  deal  of  recrimination. 
Leading  up  to  the  Agony  in  the  Garden  and  the  Betrayal 
are  two  tableaux,  the  first  entitled  "Adam  earns  his 
bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,"  being  artistically  arran- 
ged. Adam  is  working  in  the  fields,  boys  are  engaged  in 
destroying  thorns,  whilst  Eve  is  nursing  her  youngest 
child  in  the  foreground.  The  second  picture  shows  the 
Smiting  of  Amasa  by  Joab,  who  strikes  him  with  a  sword 
under  pretence  of  giving  him  a  kiss.  The  play  then 
follows  the  familiar  story  of  the  Agony  in  the  Garden, 
after  which,  with  fine  dramatic  effect,  Judas  comes  with 
soldiers  and  kisses  his  Master,  who  is  then  bound  and  led 
away.  This  concludes  the  first  part  of  the  performance. 
It  is  now  mid-day,  and  an  announcement  is  made  that  the 
second  part  will  commence  at  one  o'clock,  so  a  hurried 
scramble  has  to  be  made  for  luncheon. 

Part  II  opens  with  a  tableau  in  which  Micaiah  the 
prophet  is  smitten  on  the  cheek  because  he  tells  King 
Ahab  the  truth.  The  action  of  the  play  commences  with 
Annas  on  the  balcony  of  his  palace  making  known  his 
satisfaction  to  Judas,  who  thereupon  hurries  away  in 
despair  at  the  cruel  result  of  his  treachery.  The  soldiers 
bring  Jesus  bound  before  Annas,  and,  after  being  ill- 
treated,  he  is  carried  off  on  the  left  to  Caiaphas.  Before 
the  trial  by  Caiaphas  is  represented  there  are  two  types 
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from  the  Old  Testament  shown  in  tableaux.  Naboth 
condemned  though  innocent,  on  his  knees  awaiting  his 
death,  and  Job  on  his  dunghill  mocked  at  by  his  wife  and 
friends.  Thanks  to  the  fine  presence  and  dramatic  power 
of  the  representative  of  Caiaphas,  the  trial  scene  is  very 
effective.  Caiaphas  gets  into  a  rage,  and  rends  his 
clothes,  exclaiming  "He  hath  spoken  blasphemy,  what 
further  need  have  we  of  witnesses  ?"  Christ  is  spit  upon 
and  buffeted.  Then  follows  Peter's  denial  of  His  Lord, 
and  lastly  Judas  appears,  impelled  by  uneasiness  of  mind, 
and  hoping  that  it  will  not  come  to  the  worst.  His  des- 
pair is  prefigured  by  a  tableau,  showing  Cain  tormented 
by  thoughts  of  Abel,  whom  he  has  slain.  We  again  see 
the  Sanhedrin,  which  confirms  the  sentence  of  death. 
Judas  hears  it.  In  a  remarkably  fine  scene,  full  of  the 
keenest  dramatic  power,  he  accuses  himself  of  his  guilt, 
asseverates  the  innocence  of  his  Master,  casts  the  thirty 
pieces  of  silver  at  the  feet  of  his  judges,  and  rushes  out  to 
the  Potter's  Field,  where,  just  as  the  curtain  falls,  we  see 
him  almost  in  the  act  of  hanging  himself  with  his  girdle. 
A  poor  tableau  gives  Daniel  falsely  accused  by  the 
Princes,  as  the  type  of  Christ  before  Pilate.  Pilate  sends 
Christ  to  Herod,  who  mocks  him  and  arrays  him  in  a 
robe,  which  was  scarcely  gorgeous,  the  type  of  this  mock- 
ing being  Samson  leaning  against  the  two  pillars  sur- 
rounded by  the  Philistines,  who  are  making  merry  and 
jeering  at  him.  Two  tableaux — Joseph's  coat  sprinkled 
with  blood  brought  to  his  father,  and  the  interrupted  sac- 
rifice of  Isaac  by  his  father  Abraham,  but  poorly  prefigure 
Christ  before  Pilate,  and  the  scourging.  This  act  is  only 
redeemed  from  failure  by  the  strength  of  the  impersonator 
of  Pilate,  Sebastian  Bauer,  the  captain  of  the  local  fire 
brigade,  who  acted  powerfully,  and  spoke  his  words  with 
exceptional  clearness.  He  makes  the  Roman  character 
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of  the  governor  stand  out  in  very  effective  contrast  to  the 
Jewish  element.  That  Roman  sense  of  Justice — so  strong 
that  it  still  forms  the  basis  of  all  civilized  law — at  first 
appears  incarnate  in  Pilate.  He  has  heard  of  Jesus,  of 
the  crowds  brought  together  by  his  teaching  and  healing, 
but  has  heard  no  tales  of  any  mischief  done  by  his 
followers..  The  notion  of  condemning  a  man  to  death 
because  he  styles  himself  the  "  Son  of  God  "  strikes  him 
as  grotesque.  Ultimately,  more  in  contempt  for  the 
whole  tribe  of  the  Israelites  than  in  strict  justice,  he  gives 
way,  publicly  washes  his  hands  of  the  whole  affair,  breaks 
his  rod,  and  pronounces  sentence.  The  representation 
and  marshalling  of  the  shrieking  mob  before  Pilate's 
palace,  clamouring  for  the  release  of  Barabbas  and  the 
crucifixion  of  Christ,  was  admirable,  although  Munkacsy's, 
Dore's,  and  other  artists'  conception  of  this  part  of  the 
tragedy  seemed  more  harmonious  with  one's  preconceived 
ideas. 

The  "  Via  Dolorosa"  is  prefigured  by  two  types — first, 
Isaac  as  a  victim  for  sacrifice  ascending  Mount  Moriah 
laden  with  wood  ;  and  second,  Moses  lifting  up  the  brazen 
serpent  in  the  Wilderness,  the  latter  spoilt  by  an  incon- 
gruous background  of  Egyptian  pyramids.  After  the 
chorus,  the  curtain  rises.  From  one  side  approaches 
Mary,  the  women  and  John ;  from  the  other  issues  a 
great,  noisy  crowd,  followed  by  a  procession,  at  the  head 
of  which  is  a  centurion  with  his  cohort.  Then  the  figure 
of  Christ  bowed  down  with  the  weight  of  his  cross,  under 
which  at  length  he  falls.  Simon  of  Cyrene  is  compelled 
to  bear  it  for  him,  the  procession  slowly  passing  on. 
Christ  meets  the  women  of  Jerusalem,  and  Veronica 
offers  him  her  handkerchief.  Mary  laments  for  her  son, 
and  John  endeavours  to  comfort  her.  It  is  in  this  scene 
that  Anton  Lang's  impersonation  of  the  character  of 
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Christ  excels.  He  gives  a  noble  and  entirely  worthy 
representation  of  the  part,  although  he  seems  to  lack  the 
power  of  combining  majestic  and  kingly  bearing  with 
exquisite  gentleness  of  manner.  In  personal  appearance 
he  is  singularly  well  adapted  to  the  part.  There  is  a 
striking  resemblance  to  the  traditional  Christ  in  his  fine 
and  delicate  features,  a  resemblance  borne  out  by  his 
beard  and  long  hair. 

Before  the  awful  scene  on  Golgotha  the  Chorus  enters, 
robed  in  black,  wearing  girdles  and  sandals.  Their  fillets 
are  adorned  with  black  wreaths.  The  leader  again  speaks 
a  prologue,  during  which  are  distinctly  heard  from  behind 
the  scenes  the  blows  of  the  hammer  by  which  the  nails 
are  driven  into  Christ's  hands  and  feet.  The  curtain  is 
raised  and  reveals  the  Place  of  a  Skull.  The  two  thieves 
are  already  hanging  on  their  crosses,  with  their  arms 
over  the  cross  bars.  Christ  still  lies  on  the  ground,  but 
already  nailed  to  the  Cross,  which  is  slowly  raised  and 
placed  in  position.  For  twenty  minutes  he  is  thus  held 
suspended  between  heaven  and  earth,  but  to  the  agonised 
spectator  the  time  appears  infinitely  longer.  The  by- 
standers and  priests  mock  him,  the  soldiers  cast  lots  for 
his  garments.  He  thirsts,  he  agonises,  and  at  last,  with 
the  cry  of  "  It  is  finished ! "  he  bows  his  head  and 
expires.  The  earthquake  follows  and  strikes  terror  among 
the  crowd,  and  the  centurion  makes  open  confession  of 
his  belief.  Then  a  very  painful  scene  is  enacted  when 
the  body  of  Christ  is  taken  down,  and  wrapped  in  a  clean 
linen  cloth,  but  the  laying  of  it  on  the  knees  of  his  mother 
seemed  to  draw  out  the  pent  up  humanity  of  the  vast 
audience  in  one  faint,  subdued  sigh  of  pity,  mingled  with 
sobs  and  tears.  The  concluding  scenes  of  the  entomb- 
ment, resurrection,  and  ascension  were  hurried  over  with 
more  speed  than  they  deserved.  Still  no  one  appeared 
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to  regret  this,  for  the  great  human  interest  in  the  play 
seemed  to  have  exhausted  itself  at  the  culmination  of  the 
tragedy  on  Golgotha.  Nor  can  it  be  said  with  truth  that 
the  resurrection  and  ascension  scenes  were  particularly 
effective.  Still  they  were  necessary  to  complete  the  story 
of  "  The  World's  Greatest  Tragedy." 


[HORACE,  Ep  :  I:  ii.,  39-42.] 

Dimidium  facti  qui  coepit  habet ;  sapere  aude  : 
Incipe.     Qui  recte  vivendi  prorogat  horam, 
Rusticus  expectat  dum  defluat  amnis :  at  ille 
Labitur  et  labetur  in  omne  volubilis  aevum. 

The  task's  half-finished  that  is  once  begun. 

Dare  to  be  wise ;  begin  :  he  who  puts  off 

The  hour  when  he  shall  try  to  live  aright 

Is  like  the  clod  who  waits  on  river  bank 

Till  the  stream  stops — the  stream  that  constantly 

Voiceful  rolls  on,  and  flows  for  evermore. 

— H .  E.  Campbell. 


JANE    AUSTEN    AND    THE    NOVEL. 
BY  EDMUND  MERCER. 

"\/\  7HATEVER  that  strenuous  period  spanned  by  the 
life  of  Jane  Austen  may  have  produced  in  other 
branches  of  literature  it  was  certainly  not  prolific  in 
novels.  And  out  of  even  this  sparsity  not  more  than  a 
score  repay  with  enjoyment  the  time  spent  in  their 
reading.  Six  of  these  were  from  the  gentle  Jane's  pen ; 
three  of  them  excellent,  and  one  unparalleled  to  this 
present.  I  will  risk  a  conviction  of  ignorance  in  the  con- 
fession that  I  know  of  no  better  novel  of  its  class  than 
"  Pride  and  Prejudice  ;  "  a  confession  which  may  perhaps 
be  justified  in  the  sequel. 

The  characteristic  of  Jane  Austen's  stories  most  striking 
to  one  at  first  thought  is  their  curious  detachment  from 
the  cataclysmic  history  making  in  the  great  world  outside 
her  village  home  at  Steventon  during  her  whole  life. 
Born  in  the  year  of  the  American  revolt  against  English 
rule,  and  dying  shortly  after  the  political  stage  of  Europe 
had  been  cleared  of  the  last  threads  of  the  great  Autocratic 
web  which  Spider  Napoleon  had  spun  over  every  country 
on  the  Continent  only  to  be  swept  away  with  their  spinner 
into  a  dim  out-of-sight  corner  of  the  earth,  Jane  Austen's 
life  passed  in  the  most  exciting  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
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civilised  world.  Through  the  two  American  revolts,  the 
French  Revolution,  the  Regime  of  Bonaparte,  the  Penin- 
sular War,  the  continuous  wrestle  of  armies  on  land,  and. 
the  sweeping  of  hostile  navies  off  the  waters,  and  the 
culmination  of  all  this  strife  in  the  great  holocaust  of 
Waterloo,  Jane  Austen  lived  her  even  life,  and  wrote  her 
pleasant,  gentle  stories — the  harvest  of  a  quiet  mind — not 
unknowing  but  ignoring  the  tumult  as  outside  her  world. 
If  she  knew  anything  of  the  dread  and  courageous  prepara- 
tions of  the  English  people  as  the  shadow  of  Napoleon 
loomed  large  at  Boulogne,  none  of  her  characters  exhibit  the 
slightest  knowledge  of  such  things.  They  all  live  in  a 
world  of  their  own  outside  this  or  any  other  where  real 
events  can  happen.  They  are  not  unreal,  but  their  world 
has  no  history,  no  parliament,  no  kings  nor  queens,  nor 
perceptible  rulers,  nor  representatives  of  any  kind  of 
government — not  even  policemen.  Indeed  they  are  un- 
necessary in  the  world  of  Jane  Austen's  creation.  I 
cannot  call  to  mind  any  transgression  sufficient  to 
command  a  legal  remedy,  unless  the  jilting  of  Marianne 
Dashwood  by  Willoughby  may  be  considered  as  providing 
sufficient  material  for  a  suit  for  breach  of  promise,  or  the 
abduction  of  Lydia  Bennet  by  Wickham  as  affording 
ground  for  a  criminal  prosecution.  In  the  latter  case  I 
doubt  whether  truly  the  abduction  were  Wickham's 
offence :  I  should  say  he  acted  under  compulsion  from 
the  lady,  if  indeed  it  was  not  she  who  abducted  him,  for 
men  are  weak  and  inoffensive  creatures  in  such  matters. 
No;  impoliteness  to  the  laws  of  any  land  forms  no  part 
of  Jane  Austen's  plots ;  nor  does  even  her  most  vicious 
character  exhibit  his  or  her  failings  in  a  worse  light  than 
by  an  unintelligent  disrespect  towards  certain  of  the 
milder  commandments,  the  punishments  appended  to 
which  are  rather  social  than  legal.  The  most  appalling 
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crimes  committed  are  merely  outrages  against  good 
manners;  not  always  the  manners  of  true  gentlehood 
either,  but  more  often  those  prescribed  by  the  semi-in- 
telligence of  a  dull-witted  country  society  for  the  govern- 
ment of  a  witless  following  of  snobbery.  To  true  good 
manners  Jane  Austen  bows ;  her  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
be  they  of  any  class  soever,  are  always  gentle  folk.  On 
the  other  hand,  her  quasi  gentle  folk,  gentle  only  by  virtue 
of  wealth  or  title,  are  generally  the  more  badly  behaved, 
not  from  want  of  knowledge  of  manners  but  from  lack  of 
good  breeding,  and  the  genial  Jane  invariably  defeats  their 
pet  schemes  and  exhibits  their  shrewishness  at  a  time  the 
most  fitting  for  their  downfall.  The  most  exalted  sprig — 
branch,  one  might  say — of  titled  nobility  in  her  stories  is 
the  large  and  equine  Lady  de  Bourgh,  the  relict  of  a  noble 
Lord  of  some  category  or  other,  who  rampages  through 
the  pages  of  "  Pride  and  Prejudice  "  on  a  blind,  wild, — 
but  (to  the  reader),  infinitely  amusing — career  of  gratuitous 
verbal  insult ;  though  to  her  sycophants  and  tenants  she 
is  so  exceeding  kind  that  one  fancies  they  may  not  have  a 
cold,  or  even  die  and  be  buried  without  her  gracious  leave. 
Below  her  in  official  rank  we  have  a  sprinkling  of  Baronets 
and  Knights  followed  by  representatives  of  County 
Families  and  Landed  Gentry,  Clergy,  and  other  pro- 
fessional men  and  all  the  usual  society  of  the  English 
country  side  with  which  Jane  Austen  herself  was  most 
familiar.  The  scenery  of  her  stories  is  always  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  some  small  English  country  town — a 
landscape  which  she  depicts  from  personal  knowledge — 
with  occasional  peeps  at  London  and  Bath,  in  which 
cities  she  is  so  little  at  home  that  we  feel  uncomfortable 
until  we  are  with  her  in  her  country  once  more.  This 
was  the  scenery  and  society  to  which  she  was  life  long 
accustomed.  Living  in  her  rural  rectory  within  easy 
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reach  of  a  provincial  town  of  small  extent,  her  neighbours 
were  the  large  landed  proprietor  and  M.P.,  the  small  variety 
of  the  same,  clergymen  and  their  families,  military  and 
naval  officers  of  good  family,  and  other  people  not  of 
good  family,  retired  tradesmen  and  independent  yeomen, 
with  their  "  womenkind,"  as  Monkbarns  called  them. 
And  of  these,  in  various  strengths  and  mixtures,  she  con- 
cocted her  novels  ;  the  women-folk  in  quantity  sufficient 
to  be  taken  as  the  basis  of  the  different  brewings.  To 
term  them  lovephiltres  is  not  out  of  the  way,  matrimony 
being  their  aim  and  purpose ;  matrimony  undisguised, 
without  heroism  or  any  element  of  tragedy  or  pathos, 
sentimentality  or  romance.  But  Jane  only  follows  her 
own  genial  observation  of  the  generality  of  women  about 
her.  Her  own  personal  views  of  marriage  seemed  limited 
to  the  wish — expressed  no  doubt  in  jest — to  have  been  Mrs. 
Crabbe,  because  she  was  so  fond  of  the  intense  reality 
of  the  poet's  pictures  and  the  exquisite  finish  of  his  detail ; 
merely  a  literary  sympathy,  dangerous  to  wed  upon.  The 
middle  class  women  of  her  day  as  she  sketches  them, 
lived  a  quiet,  opulent  life,  with  a  capacity  for  extract- 
ing intense  enjoyment  out  of  the  veriest  trifles,  and  a 
power  of  interesting  but  uninforming  tattle  all  round 
the  suburbs  of  any  subject  with  as  much  chance  of 
getting  at  it  as  a  moth  at  the  moon.  Physically, 
and  on  the  whole,  morally  healthy  they  do  not  talk 
religion  because  they  do  not  think  it — even  in  church 
which  is  but  a  watershed  of  innumerable  rivulets  of  gossip ; 
and  attendance  there  at  even  the  seasons  when  streams 
of  scandal  run  dryest,  at  least  a  relief  from  a  round  of 
social  and  domestic  duties  which  are  performed,  less  from 
principle,  than  from  a  fear  of  greater  monotony.  With 
lives  so  uneventful,  exempt  from  either  mental  or  moral 
struggles,  devoid  of  any  thrilling  incident,  marriage, — 
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with  money  if  possible ;  if  not,  all  the  same,  marriage- 
is  their  inexhaustible  bottle  of  excitement.  It  is  their 
trade  ;  whether  it  be  their  business  or  that  of  someone  else 
matters  not.  They  mind  it  just  the  same.  They  get 
married  themselves,  and  if  daughters  are  born  their  infants' 
matrimonial  prospects  are  debated  upon  with  as  much 
determination  and  acrimony  as  though  the  interval  from 
the  long  clothes  of  babyhood  to  the  long  skirts  of  young 
ladyism  had  been  passed  in  the  discussion.  There  is  no 
stalking  in  the  game.  The  hunt  is  quite  open.  If  a  male 
stranger  arrives  with  any  apparent  design  of  staying  in 
the  neighbourhood  more  than  four-and-twenty  hours,  he 
is  a  Mormon  in  no  time,  since  every  mother  around  has 
in  her  mind  married  him  to  her  own  daughter. 

In  Jane  Austen's  hands  all  this  is  far  from  monotony 
or  repetition.  She  treats  her  world  kindly,  genially,  and 
without  a  trace  of  cynicism.  Too  clear-sighted  for  error, 
she  loves  the  lovable,  and  has  even  something  apologetic 
in  her  condemnation  of  the  vicious.  Her  fund  of  humour 
is  too  full  for  the  least  sentimentality ;  and  whilst  she  is 
satirical  on  vulgarity  of  the  mean  kind,  she  merely  amuses 
herself  with  that  of  good-nature.  She  has  no  style,  dis- 
tinctive literary  style,  that  is  ;  what  woman  has  ?  Her 
diction  might  be  the  King's  English  of  yesterday;  save  for 
the  purity  of  its  expression  and  the  absence  of  slang  and 
misplaced  foreignisms,  it  is  barely  distinguishable  from  that 
of  the  lighter  lady  novelists  of  last  week.  And  she  is 
never  dull  nor  didactic,  nor  does  she  try  to  teach  you 
anything.  I  do  not  wish  to  infer  that  if  you  are  suffi- 
ciently unlearned  to  go  to  her  seeking  instruction  you  will 
fail  to  find  some,  or  that,  if  your  manners  are  reasonably 
uncouth,  somewhat  of  correction  may  not  be  acquired 
from  her.  You  must  help  yourself ;  she  will  force  nothing 
upon  you.  You  may  have  the  preserve  without  the 
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powder,  the  sweetness  without  the  light,  if  you  desire. 
Should  you  seek  a  theological  tractate  you  must  look 
elsewhere.  The  absence  of  any  scheme  of  political  phil- 
osophy may  disappoint  you.  She  does  not  pose  as  a 
regenerator  of  society,  or  readjuster  of  the  relation 
of  the  sexes ;  and  as  a  moral  disciplinarian  she  may  be 
reckoned  a  downright  failure.  If  your  appetite  is  for  any 
of  these  things,  there  are  numerous  writers  alive  (women, 
too,  most  of  them)  who  will  supply  you  with  all— nay, 
even  if  you  are  very  avid,  more  than  you  can  well  swallow. 
Without  a  distinguishing  manner  of  expression,  devoid  of 
plot  or  exciting  incident,  her  novels  merely  the  records  of 
every-day  people  in  ordinary  surroundings,  one  wonders 
where  Jane  Austen's  special  excellences  lie.  We  find 
one  in  her  simple  following  of  Hamlet's  advice  to  the 
player;  though  Jane's  mirror,  albeit  large  enough  for 
her,  was  an  exceeding  small  one.  "  A  perfect  novel," 
she  says,  in  one  of  her  rare  moments  of  self-expression, 
"  is  a  work  in  which  the  greatest  powers  of  the  mind  are 
displayed,  ;n  which  the  most  thorough  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  the  happiest  delineation  of  its  vanities,  the 
liveliest  effusions  of  wit  and  humour,  are  conveyed  to  the 
world  in  the  best  chosen  language."  From  a  critic  this 
definition  would  come  with  the  windiness  of  didactics ; 
from  the  novelist  herself  it  is  a  gift  to  her  censors  of  a 
lash  wherewith  they  might  chastise  her.  Her  security 
lies  in  her  sincerity.  Her  faith  in  her  opinion  being 
evidenced  by  her  works  (I  have  no  intention  of  venturing 
into  exegesis),  none  of  which  has  any  manner  of  relation 
to  that  mule-book — the  "  novel-with-a-purpose."  Her 
main  idea  is  to  tell  a  story ;  to  begin  at  the  beginning  and 
finish  at  the  end.  That  her  opinion  is  founded  on  good 
literary  sense  is  assured  by  the  longevity  of  her  novels, 
and  their  popularity  among  all  classes  of  her  own  time, 
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and  the  high  place  they  occupy  in  the  more  thoughtful, 
the  more  discriminating,  even  the  more  exacting  and 
critical  minds  of  our  own  day.  To  say  they  are  popular 
now  is  inadvisable.  These  clever  and  fascinating  stories, 
written  for  the  pure  love  of  writing  honestly  and  well, 
without  the  least  thought  or  need  of  pecuniary  return, 
and  obtainable  after  a  hundred  years'  existence,  as  easily 
as  and  more  cheaply  than  the  latest  ephemera,  deserve 
better  than  this  at  our  hands.  They  need  not  be  weighed 
in  the  same  balance  as  the  newest  caricature  of  life  and 
religion,  whose  chief  claim  to  popularity  seems  to  be 
that,  like  waste  paper,  it  is  sold  by  the  ton.  A  further 
excellence  is  her  natural  delineation  of  character — with- 
out emphasis,  affectation,  or  straining  after  effect.  Scott, 
a  competent  judge,  was  much  struck  by  this.  Writing  of 
Miss  Austen,  shortly  after  her  death,  he  discriminates  very 
neatly  between  her  method  and  its  antithesis,  his  own  : — 
"  That  young  lady  has  a  talent  for  describing  the  involve- 
ments of  feelings  and  characters  of  ordinary  life  which  is 
to  me  the  most  wonderful  I  ever  met  with.  The  big 
bow-wow  strain  I  can  do  myself  like  any  now  going,  but 
the  exquisite  touch  which  renders  ordinary  commonplace 
things  and  characters  interesting  for  the  truth  of  the 
description  and  the  sentiment  is  denied  to  me."  She, 
with  the  perspicacity  of  sane  genius,  had  much  the  same 
view  of  her  own  work,  expressed  in  one  of  her  letters  (of 
which  Scott,  when  he  wrote  the  foregoing,  had  no  know- 
ledge). "What  should  I  do,"  she  wrote,  "with  your 
strong  vigorous  sketches,  full  of  variety  and  glow  ?  How 
could  I  possibly  join  them  on  to  the  little  bits  (two  inches 
wide)  of  ivory  on  which  I  work  with  so  fine  a  brush  as 
produces  little  effect  after  much  labour?"  Instinctive 
thus  in  recognising  her  limitations  and  wise  in  not  out- 
stripping her  instinct,  she  has  maintained  her  originality 
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and  imitates  none  but  herself.  Even  royal  flattery  could 
not  induce  her  to  write  contrary  to  her  instinct.  In  spite 
of  having  published  her  novels  anonymously,  owing,  per- 
haps, to  the  feeling  that,  in  her  day,  a  woman  writing  a 
book  overstepped  the  limitations  of  her  sex,  her  secret 
was  discovered  by  one  of  the  Prince  Regent's  physicians, 
who  waited  upon  her  to  inform  her  that  his  Royal  High- 
ness kept  a  set  of  her  novels  in  each  of  his  residences, 
and  Mr.  Clarke,  his  librarian,  added  that  she  was  at 
liberty  to  dedicate  her  next  novel  to  him.  "  Emma  "  was, 
therefore,  dedicated  to  condescending  royalty;  but  Mr. 
Clarke's  hint  that  an  historical  romance,  illustrative  of  the 
august  house  of  Hanover  "would  just  now  be  very  inter- 
esting," induced  from  Jane  nothing  but  a  squib  "  plan 
of  a  novel  according  to  hints  from  Various  Quarters." 
It  is  said  that  His  Highness  was  very  fond  of  her  novels, 
hence  his  many  duplicates.  But  in  view  of  the  foregoing 
incidents  I  ask  two  questions :  Had  His  Highness  read 
them  ?  or  was  his  librarian  a  fulsome  ass  ?  The  Quarterly 
was  also  of  Miss  Austen's  opinion  ;  and  in  one  of  the  few 
encomiums  it  passed  upon  her  work  it  remarks:  "The 
author's  knowledge  of  the  world  and  the  peculiar  tact 
with  which  she  presents  characters  that  the  reader  cannot 
fail  to  recognise,  reminds  us  somewhat  of  the  merits  of 
the  Flemish  school  of  painting.  The  subjects  are  not 
often  elegant  and  certainly  never  grand,  but  they  are 
finished  up  to  nature,  and  with  a  precision  which  delights 
the  reader.  Upon  the  whole,  the  turn  of  this  author's 
novels  bears  the  same  relation  to  that  of  the  sentimental 
and  romantic  cast  that  cornfields  and  cottages  and 
meadows  bear  to  the  highly-adorned  grounds  of  a  show 
mansion,  or  the  rugged  sublimities  of  a  mountain  land- 
scape." But  even  here  there  is  the  condescending  tone 
that  damns  with  faint  praise.  The  reviewer  had  rather  have 
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the  romantic,  the  sentimental,  and  the  picturesque,  as 
understood  in  his  day.  It  was  a  cult  and  a  cant  of  the 
fiction  of  the  time,  that  to  be  natural  was  to  be  "vulgar" 
and  "ungenteel";  hateful  words  !  However  brutal  in  its 
outspokenness,  it  was  fashionable  for  review  language  to 
be — that  of  the  novelist  must  be  a  bastard  English — 
more  bastard  than  English,  let  us  say.  Take  any  one  of 
the  dead-and-gone  stories  of,  for  instance,  the  Countess 
Blessington,  and  read  not  merely  the  twaddling  dialogue 
(which  might  be  a  feature  possibly  of  the  characters 
speaking),  but  the  descriptions  of  scenery,  or  the  back- 
ground of  the  action,  which  represent  the  author's  own 
ideas  of  language,  and  you  will  at  once  realise  why  they 
are,  like  a  man  with  the  burden  of  a  dozen  Christian 
names,  too  overweighted  to  succeed  in  the  literary 
race.  To  understand  them  their  readers  must  not 
be  merely  polyglots  ;  it  is  necessary  for  them  to 
know  the  bad  grammar  of  various  tongues,  in 
order  to  recognise  the  intentions  of  a  variety  of  mis- 
quotations. Should  they  have  learned  simple  English 
only,  it  will  require  something  of  effort — in  turning  the 
pages  of  a  dictionary — to  follow  a  writer  who  prefers 
" nebulous  atmosphere"  to  "cloudy  sky,"  or  a  "perverter 
of  truth,"  or  "purveyor  of  falsehood"  to  plain  "liar," 
and  who  will  never  use  a  simple  phrase  if  a  complex  one 
can  be  found  or  made.  Most  of  the  novelists  of  her  class 
— and  they  were,  in  proportion,  many  in  the  early  years 
of  the  nineteenth  century — wrote  anonymously  :  whether 
from  modesty  or  shame  it  matters  not.  But  it  was  as 
well :  for  name  or  no,  the  moment  the  utterly  absurd 
fashion  of  "  fancy "  English  died  out,  the  pages  of  their 
works — three  volumes,  cloth,  octavo — were  very  handy  as 
curl-papers  and  doubtless  lasted  a  considerable  time.  As 
novels  they  were  as  fashionable  as  atrocious,  and  are  now 
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as  dead — as  crinolines.  It  is  not  surprising,  when  the 
majority  of  novels  were  of  this  class,  and  nearly  all  the 
really  good  fiction  of  the  time  too  coarse  for  general 
reading,  that  some  Quarterly  Reviewer  should  in  1815  fix 
"  Tom  Jones  "  and  "  Peregrine  Pickle  "  as  his  standard 
novels  and  damn  all  others.  His  haste  was  in  general 
excusable ;  but  all  men  are  not  liars,  and  there  are  some 
strong  novels  among  the  general  debility.  His  style  and 
tone  were  that  of  the  prig  and  pedant  who  fixed  his 
standard  and  would  enchain  all  minds  to  it.  He  was, 
however,  a  literary  Ancient  Pistol,  and  his  valour  was 
only  equal  to  insinuating,  in  unpardonable  impertinences, 
the  mental  weakness  and  moral  meanness  of  novel  readers 
in  general.  We  have  this  Superior  Critic  with  us  yet :  a 
self-enthroned  Jove  with  paper  thunderbolts  and  evacua- 
tions of  printer's  ink.  The  observations  from  the  Review 
referred  to  are  interesting  since  they  were  written  upon 
'•  Emma,"  and  would  be  an  insult  to  even  an  unworthy 
novelist.  "  There  are,"  I  quote,  "  some  vices  in  civilised 
Society  so  common  that  they  are  hardly  acknowledged  as 

stains  upon  the  moral  character One  would 

almost  think  that  novel-reading  fell  under  this  class  of 
frailties,  since  among  the  crowds  who  read  little  else  it  is 
not  common  to  find  an  individual  of  hardihood  sufficient 
to  avow  his  taste  for  these  frivolous  studies.  A  novel, 
therefore,  is  frequently  "  bread  eaten  in  secret."  Such 
is  the  universal  charm  of  narrative,  that  the  worst  novel 
ever  written  will  find  some  gentle  reader  content  to  yawn 
over  it  rather  than  to  open  the  page  of  the  historian, 
moralist,  or  poet.  When  we  consider  how  many  hours  of 
languour  and  anxiety,  of  deserted  age  and  solitary  celibacy, 
of  pain  and  poverty,  are  beguiled  by  the  perusal  of  these 
light  volumes,  we  cannot  austerely  condemn  the  source 
from  which  is  drawn  the  alleviation  of  such  a  portion  of 
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human  misery,  or  consider  the  regulation  of  this  depart- 
ment as  beneath  the  sober  consideration  of  the  critic." 
Side  by  side  with  this  let  us  place  the  criticism  of 
Macaulay,  who,  with  a  boldness  born  of  his  favouritism 
in  Jane  Austen's  behalf,  goes  even  further  than  Scott. 
Discussing  the  delineation  of  characters  as  opposed  to 
caricatures,  he  places  her — "  Shakespere,"  he  says,  "  has 
no  second " — not  second,  but  nearest  to  Shakespere. 
"  She  has  given  us  a  multitude  of  characters,  all  in  a 
certain  sense  commonplace,  all  such  as  we  meet  every 
day.  Yet  they  are  all  as  perfectly  discriminate  from  each 
other  as  if  they  were  the  most  eccentric  of  human  beings. 
.  .  .  And  almost  all  this  is  done  by  touches  so  delicate 
that  they  elude  analysis,  that  they  defy  the  power  of 
description,  and  that  we  know  them  to  exist  only  by  the 
general  effect  to  which  they  have  contributed."  In  his 
journal  he  also  wrote,  "  I  have  now  read  once  again  all 
Miss  Austen's  novels,  charming  they  are.  There  are  in 
the  world  no  compositions  which  approach  nearer  to 
perfection."  "  If  I  could  get  materials  I  really  would 
write  a  life  of  that  wonderful  woman,  and  raise  a  little 
money  to  put  up  a  monument  to  her  in  Winchester 
Cathedral."  This  is  truly  the  other  extreme,  and  only 
twenty  years  later  than  the  Quarterly,  but  of  the  two  I 
prefer  the  appreciation. 

Jane  Austen's  literary  life  before  the  public  was  but 
seven  years  long.  It  matters  little  when  she  wrote  her 
novels,  we  date  from  their  earliest  publication — from 
"Sense  and  Sensibility"  in  1811  to  ''Persuasion"  in 
1818,  the  year  after  her  death,  with  their  intermediates, 
"  Pride  and  Prejudice,"  "  Northanger  Abbey,"  "  Mans- 
field Park  "  and  "  Emma."  Her  contemporaries  range 
from  Walpole  (whose  "  Castle  of  Otranto,"  however, 
preceded  her  birth  by  a  decade)  to  Mary  Shelley  of  Fran- 
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kenstein  fame.  Among  the  more  prominent  we  find 
Mackenzie  with  his  "  Man  of  Feeling,"  Mrs.  Inchbald, 
Miss  Burney,  Radcliffe  the  Terrific,  Miss  Edgeworth, 
Scott,  Jane  Porter,  Miss  Ferrier,  Lady  Morgan,  Hook, 
Beckford,  "  Monk"  Lewis,  Amelia  Opie,  Morier,  Grattan, 
and  the  Countess  of  Blessington.  Out  of  this  selection 
an  amusing,  because  indiscrimating,  literary  history  of 
my  acquaintance,  after  giving  Sir  Walter  a  chapter  to 
himself,  and  singling  out  Henry  Mackenzie,  Miss  Burney, 
Miss  Edgeworth,  John  Gait,  and  Mrs.  Trollope  for 
special  distinction,  relegates  their  most  excellent  mistress 
to  two  lines  in  a  supplementary  list.  Even  the  old 
Quarterly,  to  whom  criticism — or,  I  had  rather  say, 
reviewing — and  damnation  were  often  synonymous,  con- 
descended (I  doubt  whether  the  writer  is  the  one  I  have 
already  quoted)  to  consider  her  as  worth  a  better  place 
than  this.  "  Keeping  close  to  common  incidents  and  to 
such  characters  as  occupy  the  ordinary  walks  of  life,  she 
has  produced  sketches  of  such  spirit  and  originality,  that 
we  never  miss  the  excitation  which  depends  upon  a 
narrative  of  uncommon  events  arising  from  the  considera- 
tion of  minds,  manners,  and  sentiments  greatly  above  our 
own.  In  this  class  she  stands  almost  alone,  for  the 
scenes  of  Miss  Edgeworth  are  laid  in  higher  life,  raised  by 
more  romantic  incidents  and  by  her  remarkable  power  of 
embodying  and  illustrating  national  character." 

We  have  so  many  varieties  of  novel  that  an  undis- 
cerning  comparison  of  any  one  with  any  other  is  but 
energy  in  a  wrong  place.  A  preference  for  distorted 
history  is  not  likely  to  prepossess  a  reader  in  favour  of 
equally  perverted  society  manners,  though  conversely  it 
is  nx)t  out  of  the  way  to  think  that  anyone  with  a  relish 
for  the  perennial  lachrymosity  of  "  The  Man  of  Feeling," 
or  the  Gloomy  Radcliffe,  may  revel  in  the  "  Agonies  of 
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Beelzebub."  Such  a  one,  for  instance,  as  the  present 
day  successor  to  Catherine  Morland  in  "  Northanger 
Abbey  "  : 

"  But,  my  dearest  Catherine,  have  you  gone  on  with 
Udolpho  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  have  been  reading  it  ever  since  I  woke,  and 
I  am  got  to  the  Black  Veil !" 

"  Are  you,  indeed  ?  How  delightful !  Oh,  I  would  not 
tell  you  what  is  behind  the  Black  Veil  for  the  world  ! 
Are  you  not  wild  to  know  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes !  quite.  What  can  it  be  ?  But  do  not  tell 
me.  I  would  not  be  told  on  any  account.  I  know  it 
must  be  a  skeleton.  I  am  sure  it  is  Laurentina's  skeleton. 
Oh  !  I  am  delighted  with  the  book.  I  should  like  to 
spend  my  whole  life  in  reading  it.  I  assure  you,  if  it  had 
not  been  to  meet  you,  I  would  not  have  come  away  from 
it  for  the  world." 

It  is  futile  to  parallel  Jane  Austen  with  Sir  Walter 
Scott  in  detail :  but  there  are  several  novelists  of  the  time 
a  comparison  with  whom  may  assist  us  to  an  estimate  of 
her  position  in  her  own  day.  Mrs.  Inchbald  was  more  of 
a  playwright  than  novelist,  and  of  her  best  novel  which  is 
scarcely  long  enough  to  merit  the  name,  the  "  Simple 
Story,"  Maria  Edgeworth  said  that  was  the  most  real  she 
had  ever  read,  and  Maria's  father  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
that  it  was  "  better  than  Maria's  or  any  other  writing," 
but  when  these  encomiums  were  pronounced  Jane  Austen 
had  not  begun  to  write  her  first  novel,  "  Pride  and  Preju- 
dice," the  publication  of  which  was  delayed  for  seventeen 
years.  Miss  Edgeworth  herself  could  not  vie  with  Jane 
Austen.  She  errs  on  the  side  of  didacticism,  sentimen- 
tality— a  thing  Miss  Austen  loathed — and  romance. 
About  her  work  is  the  air  of  the  lecture  hall  and  school- 
room, and  a  self  satisfaction  expressive  of  the  study  as  if 
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she  were  saying  to  herself  while  she  wrote :  "  That's  a 
fine  sentiment,"  "  this  is  well  expressed,"  "the  other  is 
well  invented."  "Her  art  is  too  apparent  "  says  one  of 
her.  "  The  follies  and  vices  of  the  actors  bring  them  too 
regularly  to  ruin.  They  act  in  circumstances  arranged 
for  them,  and  do  not,  as  in  Shakespeare,  produce  the  cir- 
cumstances in  the  development  of  their  characters."  The 
same  Edinburgh  Review  that  criticises  Miss  Edgeworth 
shows  (to  me  at  least,  to  whom  every  obvious  preachmg- 
and-teaching  novel  is  an  offence)  in  a  review  of  Miss 
Austen,  purely  by  accident,  the  superiority  of  the  latter. 
"  Miss  Edgeworth  is  eminently  an  utilitarian,  and  always 
sets  plainly  before  us  the  practical  bearing  of  such  or  such 
line  of  conduct  with  a  view  to  some  useful  end.  Every- 
thing is  omitted  that  is  not  controvertible  to  this  purpose ; 
and  the  glowing  pictures  with  which  other  novelists  try 
to  embellish  their  fictitious  territory  are  by  her  appropri- 
ated to  a  more  homely  but  profitable  culture."  Of  Miss 
Austen  the  Review  says  that  she  has  never  been  "  as  pop- 
ular as  she  deserves  to  be.  Intent  on  fidelity  of  delineation 
and  averse  to  the  common-place  tricks  of  her  art,  she  has 
not,  in  this  age  of  literary  quackery,  received  her  reward. 
Ordinary  readers  have  been  apt  to  judge  of  her  as  Part- 
ridge in  Fielding's  novel  judged  of  Garrick — She  was  too 
natural  for  them.  It  seemed  to  them  as  if  there  could 
be  very  little  merit  in  making  people  act  and  talk  so 
exactly  like  the  people  they  saw  round  them  every  day. 
They  did  not  consider  that  the  highest  triumph  of  art 
consists  in  its  concealment,  and  here  the  art  was  so  little 
perceptible  that  they  believed  there  was  none." 

The  only  novelist  of  the  time  on  the  same  plane  with 
Jane  Austen,  was  her  favourite  author  Frances  Burney, 
whose  works  doubtless  inspired  Jane  to  try  her  own  pen, 
with  little  thought  that  she  would  surpass  her  teacher, 
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Miss  Burney's  immediate  success  arose  from  the  fact,  not 
merely  that  she  could  tell  a  lively  story  of  fashionable 
life,  but  that  she  could  run  over  the  scale  of  social  manners 
without  licentiousness  and  yet  retain  the  verisimilitude  of 
her  characters.  Richardson  was  voted  dull,  and  Fielding 
and  Smollett  were  at  the  worst  "  unladylike."  The  work 
of  a  writer  who  could  be  as  joyous  and  sparkling  and 
nature-true  as  they,  without  even  a  suggestion  of  their 
coarseness  was  assured  of  a  welcome,  and  more  so,  as 
most  of  the  other  novels  of  the  time  that  were  not  too 
improper  were  such  wretched  farragos  of  stilted  sentimen- 
tality and  high-flown  commonplace  as  to  be  unreadable 
by  any  one  with  a  respect  for  their  own  intelligence.  The 
superiority  of  Jane  Austen  to  her  only  real  predecessor  is 
not  that  of  acquirement  or  achievement  so  much  as  of 
temperament.  Similar  in  their  methods  of  story  telling, 
alike  in  their  ideas  of  humour  and  the  true  function  of 
the  novel — "  all  for  your  delight,"  quoth  Quince — keen  in 
observation  and  skilful  in  penning  the  results  of  it,  Jane 
has  the  more  delicate  mind  of  the  two,  and  it  affects  her 
work  to  its  advantage  over  Miss  Burney's.  Where  the 
wit  and  humour  of  the  latter  are  fine,  Jane's  are  a  thought 
more  subtle ;  the  observation  of  the  one  is  a  hair's  breadth 
less  keen  than  that  of  the  other,  while  the  literary 
expression  of  the  younger  writer  has  the  advantage  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century's  advance  in  education  and  ideas. 
I  do  not  recollect  that  Macaulay  in  his  essay  on  Madame 
d'Arblay  compared  her  with  Miss  Austen,  though,  infer- 
entially  (the  already  quoted  opinion  being  from  that 
review)  he  places  her  somewhere  lower,  since  the  later 
novelist  comes,  as  he  observes,  "  nearest  to  Shakespeare." 
Madame  De  Stael  pronounced  Jane  Austen's  writings 
vulgaires.  I  do  not  translate  this  word  by  the  obvious 
"  vulgar,"  but  would  rather  say  "  commonplace."  I  infer 
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they  were  not  sufficiently  exciting  nor  immoral  for  Madame. 
Her  taste  was  rather  for  Gallic  licentiousness,  if  we  would 
look  upon  her  own  "  Delphine  "  as  a  type  of  her  pre- 
ference. Which  novel  Sydney  Smith  characterised  as 
being  "  An  attack  upon  the  ten  commandments,  and 
calculated  ...  to  enforce  .  .  .  the  benefits  of 
adultery,  murder,  and  a  great  number  of  other  vices  which 
have  been  somehow  or  other  strangely  neglected  in  this 
country,  and  too  much  so  (according  to  the  apparent 
opinion  of  Madame  de  Stae'l)  in  France  .  .  .  The 
badness  of  the  principle  is  alone  corrected  by  the  badness 
of  the  style,  and  this  celebrated  lady  would  have  been 
very  guilty,  if  she  had  not  been  so  very  dull."  So  much 
for  Madame  de  Stae'l. 

Jane  Austen's  novels  stand  on  the  highway  of  fiction 
half-way  between  those  of  Fielding  and  to-day.  Although 
so  far  above  any  contemporaneously  published  works  of 
the  class  (excluding,  naturally,  those  of  Scott  and  Miss 
Edgeworth)  they  do  not  specially  mark  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  the  novel  written  by  women.  (Let  me  say 
here,  in  parenthesis,  that  I  am  merely  comparing  one 
woman's  novel  with  another,  without  any  intention  of 
disparagement  or  reference  to  the  position  of  women  as 
compared  with  men  in  literature.)  Their  tentative  manner 
of  publication,  their  anonymity,  and  the  modest  retire- 
ment of  their  author,  precluded  a  following,  and  their 
absolute  naturalness,  the  main  element  of  their  writer's 
genius,  forbade  imitation  among  a  class  of  writer's  whose 
language  was  a  hybrid  of  English  and  Pedlar's  French, 
whose  ideas  were  limited,  and  who  were  continually  on 
speaking  terms  with  bad  grammar  without  knowing  it. 
This  foolish  fashion,  encouraged  by  the  circulating  lib- 
raries, existed  till  the  stirring  days  of  the  Indian  Mutiny, 
at  which  time  it  disappeared  for  ever.  George  Eliot, 
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Charlotte  Bronte,  Geraldine  Jewsbury,  Miss  Muloch,  and 
others  of  less  but  worthy  calibre,  came  into  the  arena  in 
close  proximity,  and  among  them  created  something  in 
novels  more  enduring  than  fashion.  Not  content  with 
fancy  sketches  of  imaginary  high  life  for  readers  who 
were  no  less  ignorant  than  the  authors  themselves,  they, 
like  Jane  Austen,  went  direct  to  nature  for  their  stories, 
high  life  or  not,  and  writing  what  they  knew  from 
experience,  at  once  raised  the  tone  of  fiction  written  by 
women  from  a  false  sentimentality  to  a  real  communion 
with  the  true  pathos  and  humour  of  actual  life.  With 
few  exceptions  the  stories  of  these  writers  are  with  us 
now,  and  among  them  Jane  Austen  has  one  of  the  highest 
places.  In  spite  of  Charlotte  Bronte,  who  thought  that 
Miss  Austen  was  merely  "  shrewd  and  observant,"  she  is, 
in  the  pure  English  tongue,  in  tone  and  thought,  essen- 
tially modern.  She  pictured  her  own  time  with  its 
absence  of  railroads  and  matches  and  its  presence  of 
watchmen,  chariots,  and  bewigged  outriders,  its  fashions 
of  dress,  manners,  and  conversation,  with  the  evident 
sincerity  of  one  who  knew  it  from  experience,  and  without 
any  of  the  anachronisms  of  which  an  author  writing  of  an 
earlier  time  is  frequently  guilty.  Beyond  this,  and  the 
references  of  her  characters  to  then  living  authors  as 
Byron,  Scott,  Cowper,  and  so  forth,  she  is  no  more  out 
of  date  than  Shakespeare,  Fielding,  Scott,  or  Dickens, 
although,  outside  circles  literary,  it  may  not  be  the 
fashion  to  read  her  or  them. 

Her  education  befitted  the  daughter  of  a  high  bred 
cultured  clergyman.  Beyond  the  domestic  lore  which 
was  then  the  chief  part  of  every  woman's  learning  (though 
unfortunately  for  many  husbands  of  to-day  it  is  considered 
undignified)  and  in  addition  to  the  general  routine  of 
woman's  knowledge,  she  had  the  run  of  her  father's 
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library  with  considerable  time  at  her  disposal.  Acquiring 
so  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  English  classics, 
with  Richardson — whom  she  admired  so  much  as  almost 
to  imitate  ;  with  Cowper — whom  she  loved  in  his  poems 
and  letters  ;  with  Crabbe — whom  she,  as  I  have  said, 
loved  more  still ;  with  Johnson — to  whom  she  paid  homage 
but  did  not  follow ;  with  Fielding — whose  stories  she 
liked,  whose  coarseness  she  despised  ;  with  Burney — who 
was  to  her  almost  another  self;  with  Scott — whom  she 
worshipped ;  with  Byron — whose  passion  touched  her 
closely  ;  with  all  and  sundry  the  authors  whose  names 
make  so  glorious  a  scroll ;  she  could  not  fail  to  acquire 
that  knowledge  of  her  mother  tongue  which  makes  the 
reading  of  her  limpid  English  so  delightful. 

She  is  said  to  have  been  a  pretty  woman ;  known  for 
the  sweetness  of  her  disposition,  her  genial  views  of  life, 
her  gentleness  towards  the  failings — not  the  vices — of 
others,  her  love  of  company  and  the  simple  pleasures 
current  among  a  host  of  friends,  her  fondness  for  the 
simple  songs  of  her  time,  even  for  mild  flirtations.  I  can 
imagine  her  so  ;  and  it  is  possibly  this  personality  merged 
in  her  works  that  has  given  so  much  delight  to  all  readers 
who  make  their  acquaintance.  The  secret  of  their  value 
is  perhaps  that  they  are  aromatic  with  the  essence  of 
confidential  and  sparkling  letters  from  a  charming  woman 
to  one's  self. 


C 


THE   OLD   FORTUNE   TELLER. 
BY  ARTHUR  W.  Fox. 

Not  far  from  hence  doth  dwell 
A  cunning  man,  hight  Sidrophel, 
That  deals  in  Destiny's  dark  counsels, 
And  sage  opinions  of  the  moon  sells ; 
To  whom  all  people,  far  and  near, 
On    deep    importances   repair; 
When  brass  and  pewter  hap  to  stray, 
And  linen  slinks  out  of  the  way ; 
When  geese  and  pullen   are  seduc'd, 
And   sows  of  sucking  pigs  are  choused. 

Butler. 

T  N  many  parts  of  Lancashire,  so  late  as  the  latter  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  strange  survivals  remained 
of  an  earlier  and  more  superstitious  time.  Wise  women 
of  superior  age  and  by  no  means  inferior  ugliness  were  con- 
sulted especially  at, or  j  ust  before,  the  birth  of  children .  Astro- 
logers had  an  overpowering  influence,  and  spells  are  known 
to  have  been  hung  over  the  stalls  of  more  than  one  mistal 
to  preserve  the  kine  from  the  malignity  of  witches.  The 
cast  shoes  of  a  horse  or  an  ass,  or  of  both,  adorned  every 
stable  for  the  same  purpose,  because  these  were  the  beasts 
attached  to  the  manger  in  Bethlehem.  Two  desires  seem 
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to  have  been  foremost  in  the  rustic  thought :  there  was  a 
wish  to  pry  into  the  future,  and  a  longing  to  seek  protec- 
tion from  evil  in  the  present.  Sprigs  of  broom  were  worn 
in  the  clogs,  twigs  of  rowan  were  carried  in  the  purse,  red 
worsted  was  wound  round  a  baby's  arm,  not  to  distinguish 
him  from  a  possible  twin,  but  to  prevent  him  from  being 
"over-looked."  In  Barnton  a  host  of  similar  old-world 
fashions  were  faithfully  handed  down  from  generation  to 
generation. 

Amongst  the  numerous  professors  of  magic  art,  none 
had  perhaps  so  great  an  importance  as  the  possessors  of 
those  singular  crystals  which  are  said  to  present  pictures 
of  time — past,  present,  and  future.  Dr.  Dee,  nearly  three 
centuries  before,  had  used  one  of  these  mysterious  sources 
of  secret  intelligence  to  his  own  profit,  and  to  the  pecu- 
niary loss  of  his  clients.  The  faith  of  mankind  in  what  it 
does  not  thoroughly  understand  is  commonly  alike  vast 
and  resolute,  and  some  men  have  the  enviable  capacity  of 
inspiring  this  questionable  virtue  in  others.  Barnton  had 
its  wise-man-in-chief,  whom  some  regarded  as  merely  a 
wiseacre,  which  is  both  more  common  and  not  quite  the 
same  thing.  In  his  earlier  life,  when  he  had  first  set  up 
as  a  "  fortin  teller,"  the  villagers  had  accepted  his  claims 
in  good  faith ;  indeed  they  had  been  rather  proud  than 
otherwise  of  his  gifts,  and  regarded  him  as  one  of  their 
natural  curiosities.  But  the  prophet,  according  to  time- 
honoured  custom,  had  gradually  grown  into  disrepute  in 
his  own  country,  and  he  had  to  trust  to  the  neighbouring 
villages  for  a  supply  of  credulous  clients.  Like  many  a 
politician  of  conservative  leanings,  he  was  wont  to  bewail 
those  "  good  old  times,"  when  reforms  were  few  and 
credulity  was  large.  He  had  an  unconcealed  contempt 
for  education,  whether  primary  or  secondary ;  indeed  he 
could  not  see  its  necessity.  Had  he  himself  not  been  able 
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to  see  the  invisible  without  its  aid,  and  what  more]  could 
any  man  want  ?  Besides  it  sorely  interfered  with  his 
professional  practice,  and  that  in  itself  was  enough  to 
account  for  his  unfavourable  opinion. 

Behind  the  Police  Station,  on  a  little  knoll  called  Rose 
Hill,  stood  a  number  of  long  lines  of  sordid-looking  red- 
brick houses,  which  had  been  built  for  the  miners  and 
their  families.  The  hill  itself  had  once  been  grassy  and 
garlanded  with  wild  briers,  but  the  trampling  of  the  clogs 
of  the  colliers  and  the  pattering  of  the  feet  of  the  children 
had  long  given  to  it  a  partially  bald  appearance.  Here 
lived  a  man  of  some  interest  to  the  police,  though  he  was 
never  disturbed  by  the  officious  attentions  of  any  of  those 
grim  ministers  of  the  law.  The  rows  of  houses  had  some 
pretence  of  comfort  with  considerable  real  shabbiness,  and 
a  long  row  at  right  angles  to  the  rest  had  not  even  a 
pavement  before  its  front  doors.  In  the  centre  of  this 
row  lived  John  Bracken  and  Ann  his  wife.  Though  they 
were  well  known  in  Barnton — he  from  his  mystic  occupa- 
tion, she  from  the  no  less  useful  and  important  calling  of 
a  casual  midwife — if  a  stranger  had  asked  for  them  by 
their  "  patronymic  appellations,"  he  would  have  been  met 
by  stolid  ignorance. 

A  neighbouring  minister,  who  had  not  long  settled  in 
his  parish,  was  taking  round  tickets  for  the  Beauchamp 
Old  Folks'  Tea  Party.  He  innocently  inquired  for  John 
and  Ann  Bracken,  whose  names  were  on  the  list.  After 
asking  at  every  door  on  Rose  Hill  save  two,  by  that  per- 
verse dispensation  which  impels  an  inquirer  to  begin  at 
the  wrong  end  of  his  investigation,  he  had  utterly  failed 
in  his  search.  \  At  last  he  stopped  at  a  house  next  to  an 
insignificant  sviXeet-shop,  and  he  put  his  question  for  at 
least  the  hundredth  time  with  an  air  of  over-wearied 
resignation.  The  good  woman,  who  appeared  in  answer 
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to  his  knock,  scratched  her  head  like  a  superannuated 
monkey.  Her  object  was  doubtless  different ;  she  was 
scratching  for  ideas,  while  the  monkey  would  be  searching 
for  the  usual  object  of  monkeys  on  such  occasions.  At 
length  a  flash  of  inspiration  was  the  direct  result  of  her 
excoriation.  "  Oh,  aw  know  now,"  she  exclaimed  trium- 
phantly, "  it's  Big  Johnnie  an'  Tuffee  Ann  as  yo're 
seechin'.  They  liven  next  dur  yon  rooad,"  pointing 
down  the  highway  to  Warley,  and  adding,  as  if  by  an 
afterthought,  "  bur  'e  winnot  sper  fortins  fur  th'  like  o' 
yo'." 

The  little  shop  was  nothing  more  than  the  front-room 
of  a  somewhat  dingy  cottage.  The  walls  were  adorned 
with  a  florid  sampler,  a  pair  of  badly-cleaned  pewter 
candlesticks  hung  up,  one  or  two  faded  pictures  of  the 
nature  of  family  portraits,  and  a  mysterious  astrological 
diagram,  which  Johnnie  did  not  himself  understand, 
though  he  often  talked  about  it.  A  chest  of  drawers  with 
a  brown  American-cloth  cover  and  a  large  Bible  thereon, 
four  rickety  rush-bottomed  chairs,  two  similarly  seated 
arm-chairs,  a  three-legged  round  table  with  a  sort  of  shelf 
underneath  it,  which  served  the  double  purpose  of  sup- 
porting the  fabric  and  of  affording  the  cat  a  quiet  resting 
place,  a  corner  cupboard,  a  bread-creel,  a  pot-rack  and  a 
"winter-hedge"  formed  the  furniture  of  the  chamber.  A 
few  rough-hewn  deal  shelves  warped  by  the  sun  and 
weighed  down  by  their  contents,  ornamented  with  fly- 
blown and  curiously  cut  pink  paper,  had  been  stretched 
across  the  window.  On  these  were  set,  in  order  due,  six 
meagre  bottles  clouded  over  with  domestic  vapours  and 
containing  respectively  Pomfret  cakes,  mintdrops,  pink 
and  white,  yellow  and  white  sugar  sticks,  aniseed  pipes 
and  wondrously  compounded  cough  drops.  Beneath 
these  scanty  examples  of  the  sweets  of  life  stood  two  big 
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brown  paper  bags,  containing  Barcelona  nuts  and  their 
oilier  brethren  from  Brazil.  In  the  space  between  them 
lay  a  dusty  heap  of  wizened  oranges,  which  never  seemed 
to  diminish,  and  which  looked  more  like  mummies  than 
actual  fruit.  Once  a  week  the  mistress  of  these  more  or 
less  succuleut  treasures  made  several  tins  of  sallow-hued, 
dirty  looking  and  impoverished  sugar  toffee,  the  delight 
of  her  younger  customers  and  the  origin  of  her  nickname. 

Tuffee  Ann  herself  was  a  thin,  upright,  pinched  old 
woman,  with  brown  hair  just  lined  with  gray,  with  cheeks 
like  streaky  red  apples,  faded  dark  eyes,  and  a  nose  which 
betrayed  a  liking  for  cordials  of  another  nature  than  the 
vigorous  treacle-beer  which  she  dispensed  in  its  proper 
season.  She  said  she  "  wur  plagu't  wi'  wyind  i'  th' 
stummick."  But  eccentric  habits  are  wont  to  be  palliated 
by  aerial  excuses.  She  used  her  occasional  midwifery  and 
the  products  of  her  shop  to  add  a  few  shillings  weekly  to 
the  precarious  earnings  of  her  husband.  She  had  plenty 
of  customers  for  toffee,  as  the  Sunday-bedabbled  cheeks 
of  the  neighbouring  urchins  plainly  showed.  She  looked 
half-starved,  and  she  was  subject  to  periodical  fits  of 
blues,  a  circumstance  which  may  have  accounted  for  the 
redness  of  her  nose.  She  had  implicit  faith  in  the 
magical  powers  of  "  her  mon,"  though  that  did  not 
prevent  her  from  giving  him  an  occasional  taste  of  her 
elocutionary  rhetoric,  and  she  was  a  useful  decoy-duck  to 
the  more  credulous. 

Big  Johnnie  had  not  been  nicknamed  in  vain.  He  was 
by  nature  a  tall  old  man  of  fully  six  feet  in  height,  who 
had  lost  several  inches  by  an  inveterate  habit  of  stooping 
from  his  middle,  as  if  he  were  perpetually  on  the  point 
of  sitting  down.  He  was  a  noteworthy  and  conspicuous 
man  in  more  ways  than  one.  When  he  took  his  walks 
abroad,  he  wore  on  his  always-wagging  head  an  old  fur 
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cap  which  kept  a  perpetual  moulting  season,  with  the 
ear-flaps  hanging  about  his  large  red  ears,  and  their 
strings  hanging  loosely  over  his  shoulders.  When  he 
stayed  in  the  house,  his  headpiece  was  a  dusky  red  flannel 
skull  cap,  which  from  its  infancy  had  been  kept  quite 
innocent  of  the  wash  tub,  and  consequently  had  attained 
a  rich  copper  colour.  His  thin  gray  hair  formed  a  fringe 
of  elf-locks  round  the  margin  of  the  one  or  the  other  of 
these  top  coverings,  and  closely  resembled  the  frayed 
edges  of  his  coat  sleeves.  He  was  comparatively 
speaking  clean  shaven,  though  the  ragged  attempts  of  a 
draggled  beard  commonly  bristled  upon  and  under  his 
strongly  marked  chin.  His  nose  was  thin  and  peaked, 
and  of  remarkable  length,  and  every  now  and  then  his 
nostrils  moved  involuntarily  like  those  of  a  rabbit.  His 
cheeks,  from  infrequent  soaping,  were  of  an  ashen  gray 
colour.  They  were  gaunt  and  sunken,  and  like  his  wide 
forehead,  seamed  and  furrowed  with  many  finely-cut 
wrinkles.  His  thin  lips  were  tightly  pressed  across  his 
almost  toothless  gums,  and  were  usually  drawn  down 
into  an  expression  of  vast  solemnity. 

But  his  eyes  compelled  attention.  They  were  so  deeply 
set  in  their  sockets  that  their  object  seemed  to  be  the 
exact  scrutiny  of  the  inner  lining  of  the  back  of  his  head. 
They  were  large  and  of  a  light  and  lustreless  blue,  almost 
the  tint  indeed  of  the  edge  of  a  slop  of  skim  milk  upon 
the  kitchen  dresser.  Their  expression  was  filled  with 
far-off  dreaminess,  which  was  occasionally  varied  by  a 
sharp  glance  of  extreme  cunning  shot  forth  so  suddenly 
as  to  be  quite  discomposing  to  its  recipients.  He  looked 
out  of  the  corners  of  these  eyes  like  a  cat,  and  he  had  the 
further  feline  habit  of  turning  his  eyes  to  save  him  the 
trouble  of  turning  his  head.  His  lashes  were  long  and 
nearly  white,  which  did  not  improve  their  appearance, 
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and  his  eyebrows  were  dusty  gray  and  almost  met  over 
his  nose.  Altogether  his  was  not  an  easily  forgotten 
face.  It  had  some  resemblance  to  that  of  a  corpse  buried 
and  dug  up  in  a  rather  dirty  condition,  after  having  lain 
several  years  in  the  bare  ground. 

His  garments  exactly  suited  his  face  and  figure.  His 
trousers  had  some  shreds  left  of  the  semblance  of 
corduroy.  There  was  a  green  patch  on  one  knee,  a  blue 
patch  on  the  other,  and  a  red  one  of  an  ampler  size  in  an 
appropriate  place,  where  it  was  only  rendered  visible  by 
the  rude  familiarity  of  the  wind.  This  variety  of  colour 
was  due  to  no  artistic  whim  of  his  own,  but  to  the 
decorative  taste  of  his  wife  and  to  the  exigencies  of  her 
stock  of  mending  materials.  He  wore  a  long,  drab,  dirty 
overcoat,  which  may  have  been  light  brown  on  its 
birthday.  Its  collar  had  once  been  fashioned  handsomely 
of  brown  velvet,  but  now  its  edges  were  frayed,  its  pile 
was  gone,  and  its  colour  had  changed  into  a  delicate 
yellowish  green.  A  wide  open  waistcoat  lay  beneath  this 
upper  garment  in  huge  wrinkles,  and  a  once  blue  check 
shirt  might  be  seen  both  at  its  proper  point  of  view  and 
through  each  of  its  well  worn  button  holes.  Round  his 
neck  he  wore  a  scarf  not  unlike  a  Minorca  hen  in  colour, 
though  what  its  original  tints  had  been  could  not  be 
divined.  When  he  walked  in  his  own  shuffling  gate  and 
deliberate  manner  he  leaned  heavily  on  an  ancient 
^Esculapius  stick  twined  with  two  rudely  carved  and 
plump  bellied  snakes. 

Remarkable  as  was  the  old  man's  general  appearance, 
his  feet  literally  forced  themselves  upon  the  notice  of  all 
who  saw  them  by  their  magnificent  proportions  and  their 
extraordinary  angle  of  inclination  one  to  the  other.  Not 
without  reason  did  the  villagers  call  him  splay-footed.  His 
monstrous  shoes  were  alike  wide  and  long.  When  they 
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were  at  rest  they  made  almost  a  straight  line,  and  when 
they  were  in  motion  their  heels  rubbed  affectionately 
together.  Johnnie  never  blacked  these  capacious  shoes, 
nor  did  he  require  his  wife  to  perform  that  humiliating 
office  for  him.  They  were  brown  with  age,  and  tradition 
asserted  that  the  shoemaker,  who  made  them  by  contract, 
died  from  exhaustion.  The  feet,  which  the  shoes  con- 
tained, were  the  old  man's  idols  and  his  bane.  When 
the  Barnton  Co-operative  Society,  for  some  unknown 
reason,  received  several  sample  pairs  of  "  sixteens "  in 
clogs,  the  committee,  with  mischevious  and  appropriate 
forethought,  at  once  sent  the  giants  to  Johnnie.  He  was 
not  grateful  for  the  unsolicited  kindness,  but  forthwith 
ceased  to  be  a  member  of  the  Society.  It  is  strange  in 
human  life  how  seriously  trifles  are  apt  to  disturb  the 
serenity  of  grave  minds,  if  indeed  clogs  of  such  propor- 
tions can  truthfully  be  termed  trifles. 

During  the  long  winter  of  1879-80  snow  lay  on  the 
ground  for  months,  and  the  fields  and  roads  of  Barnton 
were  covered  from  sight.  The  highway  to  Warley  was 
trampled  to  the  consistency  and  almost  to  the  smoothness 
of  ice,  so  that  the  children  induced  the  blacksmith  to 
affix  "  slides  "  to  their  clogs,  and  skated  on  their  way 
rejoicing  to  school.  Those  who  could  not  afford  the 
luxury  of  skate  irons  of  this  kind  made  up  for  the  defi- 
ciency by  "  slerring  "  along  on  the  inside  edges  of  their 
clog  irons.  In  the  midst  of  difficulties  like  the  foregoing, 
Johnnie  was  shuffling  along  the  road  to  his  work  at  the 
pit,  and  the  slippery  ground  tried  alike  his  patience  and 
the  supporting  power  of  the  soles  of  his  feet.  Every  boy 
who  passed  him  saluted  him  with  some  playful  allusion, 
which  excited  his  wrath  almost  to  boiling  point.  But 
they  were  far  away  before  he  could  hit  out  at  them  with 
his  stick,  or  arrange  his  leisurely  ideas  into  a  cutting 
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retort.  Miserably  he  toiled  and  slipped  about  on  the 
road,  when  suddenly  a  cherry  voice  close  behind  him 
sung  out  lustily,  "  Mornin',  Johnnie,  how  arto  like  this 
cowd  morn  in'  ?" 

It  was  a  bright  faced  young  collier  who  spoke,  and  his 
clean  cut  features  were  wreathed  in  a  pleasant  smile.  He 
was  on  his  way  to  his  work,  and  he  had  long  been  a 
persistent  persecutor  of  the  venerable  fortune  teller. 

"  Mornin',  Peter,  is  it  thee  ?  "  was  the  old  man's  reply, 
cautiously  spoken,  but  ill-conceived.  "  Aw'm  noan  so 
weel,  this  mornin'.  Aw'm  welly  parisht  wi'  cowd,  and 
th'  lone's  that  slippy  'at  aw  con  'airdly  stick  up." 

"  Weel,  Johnnie,"  was  the  instant  and  apposite  reply, 
"  aw  dunnot  know  what's  coomin'  o'er  thee.  If  thou 
connot  stick  up  wi'  a'  thy  big  feet,  what  mun  aw  do  wi' 
my  little  uns  ?" 

"  Aw'll  strike  thee  wi'  this  stick,"  exclaimed  the  old 
man,  justly  indignant,  lifting  his  stick  as  he  spoke  and 
almost  overbalancing  himself  on  the  causeway. 

"  Thou'do  better  t'  keep  thy  stick  t'  stop  thee  fro'  fa'in' 
o'er,"  retorted  Peter ;  "  an'  aw  doubt  thou'll  hev  to  shap 
better  nor  thou's  done  afoor,  if  thou'rt  boun'  t'  catch  me, 
owd  slutter-feet.  My  clugs  is  little  enoof  t'  look  at ;  but 
they'll  'appen  carry  me  quicker  nor  thy  owd  mowin' 
machines." 

After  he  had  fired  this  Parthian  shot  over  his  shoulder, 
Peter  made  off,  singing  gaily  as  he  went.  Johnnie  stood 
for  fully  five  minutes  in  the  middle  of  the  causeway,  look- 
ing with  a  sullen  scowl  at  the  retreating  figure  of  his 
adversary.  He  had  no  time  to  prepare  a  retort ;  great 
guns  need  much  loading  before  they  will  go  off,  and  Big 
Johnnie  was  a  gun  of  this  kind.  So  he  shuffled  along  to 
his  work,  swaying  his  head  from  side  to  side  and  mutter- 
ing vengeance  like  a  toothless  old  hound  growling  over  a 
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bone.  It  was  not  the  first  time  by  many  that  Peter  had 
proved  too  much  for  the  man  of  mystery,  who  had  been 
compelled  to  content  himself  with  the  indigestible  process 
of  gulping  down  his  spleen. 

By  and  bye  the  schoolmaster  overtook  him,  and  greeted 
him  with  a  cheery  "  Good  morning,  Johnnie ;  how  are 
you  this  fine  winter's  morning  ?  " 

Warned  by  his  previous  experience  not  to  be  too  com- 
municative all  at  once,  Johnnie  made  no  reference  to  the 
state  of  the  road.  "  Eh,  Mester  Loon,  it's  yo',  is  it  ?  "  he 
began,  blinking  at  his  companion  out  of  the  corners  of  his 
eyes.  "Aw'm  reet  fain  t'  see  yo'.  Aw'm  noan  so  weel, 
aw'm  gettin'  owd,  yo'  known,  an'  this  'aird  weather  dunnot 
shuit  me.  Aw've  bin  wantin'  for  t'  see  yo'  fur  iver  so  lung." 

"  What's  the  matter  now,  Johnnie  ?  "  was  the  wonder- 
ing question.  "  I'm  early  this  morning,  so  I  can  spare 
you  a  few  minutes.  Now  you've  got  me  at  last,  what  can 
I  do  for  you  ?  " 

"  Weel,  yo'  known,  Mester  Loon,"  was  the  answer, 
drawled  out  in  Johnnie's  most  measured  tones,  "  aw  con- 
not  reead  nor  write ;  aw  leeav  a'  that  to  them  as  con ; 
though  mayby  aw've  gett'n  a  better  yeadpiece  nor  yo'  han." 

"  Come  along,  Johnnie,"  said  the  schoolmaster,  by  no 
means  flattered  by  the  old  man's  scant  appreciation  of  his 
natural  gifts  ;  "  out  with  it,  what  has  your  good  headpiece 
to  say  to  a  fool  like  me  ?  " 

"  Dunnot  yo'  be  i'  sich  a  'urry,  Mester  Loon,  nor  stairt 
t'  leeap  till  yo're  gett'n  to  th'  stile,"  replied  Johnnie,  once 
more  peeping  slyly  out  of  the  corners  of  his  eyes  to  see 
if  his  victim  were  attending  with  due  respect.  "  Aw 
mun  tak  my  own  time,  an'  then  aw  con  tell  yo'  what  aw 
want'n  t'  speik  t'  yo'  about.  Aw  want'n  yo'  t'  talk  t'  yo'r 
schoo'-childer ;  they  gett'n  at  the  back  o'  th'  cop,  an'  they 
shout'n  my  feet,  an'  they  say'n  'at  they  favver  two  c'nel 
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booats  teed  eend  to  eend  at  oather  side  on  a  stump.  They 
dunnot  know  as  aw  were  runned  down  th'  pit  afoor  aw 
were  six  year  owd." 

What  Johnnie  precisely  meant  by  his  last  phrase  was 
beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  schoolmaster,  who  could 
scarcely  repress  a  smile  at  the  exact  descriptive  powers  of 
his  scholars.  For  a  moment  or  two  he  wisely  kept  silent, 
until  he  had  recovered  his  specific  gravity.  Then  pulling 
himself  together  with  some  effort,  he  said,  "  I'm  surprised 
at  you,  Johnnie ;  a  man  with  so  much  better  a  headpiece 
than  other  folks  shouldn't  pay  any  heed  to  a  parcel  of 
children." 

"  That's  a'  vary  well,  Mester  Loon,  an'  aw  doubtno'  as 
yo'  mean  kindly,  but  yo'  wouldno'  like  it  yo'rself,  if  yo' 
stood'n  i'  my  shoon,"  rejoined  Johnnie  in  a  deeply  injured 
tone,  while  the  schoolmaster  inwardly  ejaculated,  "  The 
Lord  forbid  that  I  should  ever  stand  in/  your  shoes." 

"  But  aw've  noan  finisht  yet,"  continued  the  old  man, 
"  aw've  a  deal  moor  t'  tell  yo',  if  yo'll  nobbut  'airken  an' 
noan  intherrupt  me.  Th'  shameless  young  gomerils  keeps 
on  poppin'  their  nasty  little  yeads  ivery  day  o'  th'  wick  an' 
ivery  neet  at  that  into  our  Ann's  dur-hole,  an'  they  shout'n, 
Owd  redcap,  owd  redcap,  though  they  known  weel  enoof 
as  aw've  noan  too>  mich  yure  upo'  th'  top  o'  my  yead,  an' 
aw've  gett'n  t'  wear  a  red  neet-cap  fur  t'  keep  my  yead 
warm  i'  th'  house.  A  wise  mon  mun  keep  'is  yead  warm, 
or  'e'll  loise  'is  wisdom." 

The  simplicity  of  the  old  man  diverted  the  schoolmaster 
not  a  little.  He  knew  that  it  was  not  of  the  slightest  use 
to  persuade  Johnnie  to  take  no  notice  of  the  sharp  wits 
of  the  children.  Moreover  he  was  perfectly  aware  of  the 
offensiveness  of  the  nickname  of  Owd  Redcap;  but  he 
humoured  him  and  said  with  an  almost  imperceptible  smile 
lurking  around  the  corners  of  his  mouth,  "  111  do  my  best, 
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Johnnie,  to  stop  the  children's  tongues  ;  but  you  know  I've 
very  little  control  over  them  out  of  school  hours.  I  should 
advise  you  not  to  heed  them.  They're  only  too  ready  to 
find  by-names  for  cleverer  folk  than  themselves." 

Highly  flattered  by  this  adroit  compliment  to  his  mystical 
gifts,  Johnnie  answered  with  as  much  of  a  smile  as  he  ever 
allowed  to  wreath  his  dignified  countenance,  "  Thank 
yo'  kindly,  Mester  Loom ;  an'  aw'll  do  as  mich  fur  yo',  if  yo' 
iver  gi'e  my  a  chance,  an'  we  niver  known  what  may  coom 
t'  us.  Aw'll  let  yo'  look  thruff  my  glass  an'  a',  when  yo'r 
passin'  our  rooad.  Eh,  bur  it's  rare  an'  wyindy  t'  day  ;  it 
welly  minds  me  O''  Wyindy  Monday.  Yo'  dunnot  mind 
that,  aw  doubt ;  yo're  mony  sizes  too  young." 

"  No,  I  dom't  know  anything  about  it,  Johnnie,  though  I 
remember  my  grandmother  telling  about  it,  too,"  said  the 
schoolmaster,  hoping  to  draw  his  man  out.  "  I  wasn't  born 
then,  so  I  cannot  well  remember  it ;  tell  me  about  it." 

This  was  the  invitation  for  which  Johnnie  had  been  ang- 
ling. If  there  were  anything  save  his  fortune- telling,  upon 
which  he  prided  himself  more  than  another,  it  was  his  skill 
in  telling  a  tale.  He  cast  one  of  his  sidelong  glances  at 
his  listener,  to  make  sure  of  his  careful  attention,  and  punc- 
tuated all  his  sentences  with  his  swaying  head.  "  It  'ap- 
pened  i'  eighteen  hunderd  and  thirty,  whem  aw  were  a 
young  mon.  It  were  th'  year  when  they  oppent  th'  fost 
railroad,  moore  shame  for  'em,  betwixt  Monchester  an' 
Liverpoo*.  A  greyt  storm  broke  out  a'  o'er  Lancashire,  when 
aw  were  wortchin'  at  th'  Starvation  Pits.  Yo'  known  as 
they  co'n  it  so,  becose  th'  coal's  that  bad  as  it'll  'airdly 
leet  i'  a  fire,  or  stop  leeted  when  it's  been  onst  kinled.  Aw 
were  nobbut  a  wattchmon,  an'  me  an'  another  mon  was 
cow'rin'  o'er  th'  fire  i'  a  cabin,  an'  keepin'  oursel's  as  warm 
as  we  could.  We'd  gett'n  our  dinners  lapped  up  i'  two  'an- 
kerchers  vvi'  a  sope  o'  coffee  i'  our  cans.an'we'd  'ung'em'up  i' 
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th'  riggin'  o'  th'  roof-tree.  A*  on  a  sudden  th'  fire  went  spairk 
out,  an'  th'  day  growed  as  dairk  as  midneet  afoor  it  were 
noon,  Th'  wyind  blew  that  'aird  'at  we  couldno'  ye'r  owt ; 
so  we  geet  a  reech  o'  bacco  an'  said  nowt  at  th'  same  time. 
I'  a  bit  me  an'  my  mate  geet  fine  an'  'ungry,  an'  we  rayched 
out  our  'onds  to  fot  down  our  victual.  We  felt  nowt  nobbut 
wyind.  We  looked  up  a  bit  skeert  like,  an'  at  after  we'd 
stared  lung  enoof  t'  peek  into  th'  dairk  sky,  we  fund  as  th' 
roofin'  hed  bin  blowed  reet  off  whole,  an'  hed  let  abune 
fifty  yairds  away.  We  tumbled  out  o'  th'  dur-hole  stickin' 
tight  howd  tone  o'  tother,  an'  slutterin'  along  as  weel  as  we 
could  manitch.  At  after  we'd  seeched  about  a  towthry 
minutes  we  leet  upo'  th'  roof.  We  heyved  it  up  o'  th'  one 
side,  an'  theer  sure  enoof  were  our  victual  as  snug  as  if  it 
hed  bin  i'  bed,  though  the  coffee  were  as  cowd  as  a  corpse." 

"  Come,  come,  Johnnie,  you  don't  expect  me  to  believe 
such  a  tale,"  replied  the  schoolmaster,  shaking  his  head  ; 
"  why,  it's  far-fetched  enough  to  be  one  of  the  stories  of 
Baron  Munchausen." 

"The  tale  may  be  fot  fro'  nigh,  or  it  may  be  fot  fro'  fur, 
as  yo'  say'n,  Mester  Loon ;  an'  it  may  favver  one  o'  th' 
stories  o'  Barren  Monchosen,  though  yo'  mit  ha'e  sett'n 
it  down  to  a  mon  wi'  less  on  an  outlandish  name,"  was 
Johnnie's  rejoinder,  in  a  tone  of  measureless  superiority. 
"  Yo'  're  quite  welcome  to  tak  it  or  leeav  it,  as  yo'  pleeas'ni 
But  it's  as  thrue  as  dayleet  fur  a'  as  yo'  con  say  again  it. 
Great  trees  was  rent  up  roots  an'  a',  down  th'  rooad  t' 
Warley ;  an'  they  was  lyin  that  thick  as  yo'  hed  t'  leeap 
o'er  'ern^  same  as  a  steeplechase  upo'  Newton  Commin. 
Th'  mill-chimbley  upo'  Beauchamp  'eath  down  yon  were 
blowed  up  reet  out  o'  th'  ground,  an'  th'  bricks  was  strown 
like  pratoes  i'  th'  diggin  season.  A'  th'  palins  by  Black's 
mill  was  throwed  down,  an'  some  on  'em  was  split  fro'  top 
to  tail.  Yo'  may  shap  wi'  my  tale  as  yo'  liken,  fur  a'  'at  yo' 
ca'n  it  one  o'  Barren  Monchosen's  stories." 
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The  schoolmaster  had  no  time  to  argue  the  point  of 
Johnnie's  veracity,  which  indeed  opened  up  a  vast  field  for 
discussion.  He  had  just  reached  the  school,  and  he  went 
in,  leaving  the  old  man  under  the  firm  conviction  that  edu- 
cation served  no  more  useful  purpose  than  to  make  young 
people  exceedingly  conceited  and  opinionative  in  the  pre- 
sence of  their  elders.  There  is  something  to  be  said  from 
this  point  of  view,  and  Johnnie  had  never  had  this  par- 
ticular story  questioned  before.  Indeed,  he  had  put  the 
finish  of  pictorial  embroidery  to  it  by  many  previous  narra- 
tions, and  he  told  it  with  much  vigour  and  dramatic  power. 

Simple  as  he  was  in  some  respects,  the  old  fortune  teller 
was  shrewd  enough  in  his  profession  of  seer.  He  was  the 
proud  possessor  of  an  egg-shaped  glass  or  crystal,  which 
would  have  filled  the  soul  of  the  more  famous  Dr.  Dee  with 
envy.  How  he  had  come  by  it  was  not  known,  and  he 
kept  the  secret  to  himself.  He  carefully  locked  his  trea- 
sure up  away  from  the  common  eye,  and  only  produced  it 
to  satisfy  a  genuine  inquirer.  Through  or  in  this  wonder- 
ful glass  it  was  his  habit  to  look  on  behalf  of  his  numerous 
clients,  and  according  to  his  own  story  he  could  see  strange, 
if  not  invisible,  sights.  Many  people  in  the  innocency  of 
their  hearts,  came  to  consult  him  about  missing  children, 
who  usually  happened  to  find  their  way  home  during  the 
interval  of  consultation,  and  so  established  the  seer's  credit 
upon  a  tolerably  sure  foundation. 

Amongst  the  numerous  inquirers  into  future  possibilities 
were  those  young  women  who  had  not  as  yet  secured  lovers, 
and  whose  lonely  hearts  were  looking  longingly  forward  to 
a  better  state  of  things.  Johnnie  escaped  from  the  clutches 
of  the  law  by  making  no  charge  for  his  scientific  pursuits ; 
but  he  always  expected  a  present  from  the  gratitude  of  the 
truthseekers.  However,  one  sad  morning  a  young  maiden, 
innocent  enough  in  the  ways  of  this  world,  but  under  the 
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influence  of  "  a  yearning  after  the  ideal,"  came  on  foot  from 
a  distance  of  seven  miles  to  consult  the  sage.  What  she 
expected  to  see  was  probably  the  wraith  of  her  future 
lover  ;  what  she  actually  did  see  remains  unknown,  because 
she  never  breathed  a  syllable  about  the  matter.  Clearly 
she  was  satisfied  ;  and  when  she  was  going  away,  she  asked 
in  a  grateful  tone,  "  Weel,  Mester  Johni,  what  mun  aw  pay 
yo?" 

After  his  wont  the  reverend  seer  summoned  up  as  much 
of  a  benevolent  smile  as  his  hard  features  could  assume. 
"  Aw  mak  no  chairge,"  he  said. 

"  Aw  con  but  thank  yo'  kindly,"  she  replied,  with  un- 
affected simplicity  and  unalloyed  gratitude,  and  began  her 
journey  home. 

Johnnie,  for  his  part,  cared  little  for  gratitude  ;  what  he 
wanted  was  the  more  tangible  offering  of  silver  or  gold. 
He  stared  for  a  few  seconds  at  the  retreating  figure  of  the 
maiden.  Then  he  pulled  himself  together,  and  before  she 
was  out  of  hearing,  he  shouted,  "  Dosto  ye'r,  no'  luck'll  fol- 
low thee,  withersoiver  thou  gooas !" 

The  colliers  who  knew  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  man, 
made  great  sport  of  his  weakness,  though  he  could  afford 
to  laugh  at  them  on  those  occasions,  when  he  had  made 
several  pounds  in  one  week  without  any  exertion  on  his 
own  part.  If  he  allowed  an  unbelieving  person  to  look 
through  his  glass  for  a  treat,  his  usual  question  was,  "  Weel, 
what  done  yo'  see,  owt  or  nowt  ?"  When  the  reply  was, 
"  Aw  con  see  nowt  nobbut  yo'r  Tuffee  Ann's  yaller  an' 
white  sugar-sticks"  ;  the  invariable  answer  was,  "  Aw  thowt 
as  mich  ;  thou'rt  noan  born  under  th'  reet  planet."  It  was 
not  that  he  himself  had  any  clear  understanding  of  the  as- 
trological bearings  of  the  planets ;  but  he  knew  that  he 
could  count  on  like  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  sceptical 
fortune-seeker.  It  may  be  noted  in  passing  that  scarcely 
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any  one  in  Barnton  was  born  under  "  th'  reet  planet,"  and 
consequently  scarcely  any  one  saw  anything  in  or  through 
the  mystic  glass,  except  what  was  actually  on  the  other 
side.  Still,  his  neighbours  held  the  old  man  in  little  respect. 
His  feet  were  too  large  to  secure  that  in  any  other  place 
than  the  football  field.  Moreover,  many  stories  of  his  sim- 
plicity were  told  against  him  and  against  his  feet.  One 
day,  according  to  reliable  and  well  supported  testimony,  he 
was  "  wortchin'  downi  th'  pit,  an*  sittin'  down  i'  a  pool  o' 
wayter.  As  he  were  cowert  down  using  his  pick  t'  bring 
down  th'  coal,  he  seed  sommat  black  warstling  like  i'  front 
o'  'im.  'e  thowt  it  were  a  rot,  an'  'e  shouted,  '  If  t'  cooms 
up  agin,  aw'st  peyl  thee  o'er  th'  yead  wi'  my  pick.'  An'  'e 
did,  an'  'e  skriket  reet  out ;  fur  'e'd  stricken  one  on  'is  own 
feet  fur  a  rot."  Who  could  respect  even  a  seer,  against 
whom  such  a  story  could  be  told,  and  what  is  more  be- 
lieved ? 

Besides,  Johnnie  had  played  more  than  one  trick  upon 
several  of  the  miners,  each  of  whom  was  eager  to  exact  a 
full  revenge.  By  some  means  he  had  succeeded  in  drawing 
five  shillings  and  a  pint  of  fourpenny  from  Owd  Hundert, 
the  leader  of  the  Parish  Church  choir,  who  was  notoriously 
niggardly  of  anything  save  abuse  and  double  bass.  The 
child  of  this  musical  autocrat  had  gone  astray,  and  he  sought 
information  from  the  magic  crystal  without  gaining  any 
tangible  results.  Hence  he  made  up  his  mind  "  fur  t'  tak 
it  out  o'  Johnnie,"  as  soon  as  a  favourable  opportunity  oc- 
curred. He  did  not  mean  of  course  to  take  the  crystal  out 
of  its  owner's  inside,  since  he  himself,  if  anyone,  had  swal- 
lowed it  and  its  delusions.  The  two  men  worked  in  the 
same  shift  at  that  time,  and  the  singer  took  his  cronies,  who 
used  to  stand  him  drinks,  into  his  confidence  in  the  little 
bar  parlour  of  the  Dog  and  Dutch  Oven.  There  were  five 

of  them  in  addition  to  himself,  namely,  Owd  Bill  Rantipole, 
D 
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a  "  jined  Methody,"  who  had  no  objection  to  a  chirping 
cup  now  and  then,  Muckie  Dynault's  dowter's  lad,  Bill  o' 
Jack's  o'  Baconswooard,  Sam  Cinderworrier,  and  his  brother 
Young  Hundert 

Owd  Hundert  opened  the  case  magisterially  with  a  brief 
statement  of  his  grievance.  "  Now,  yo'  chaps,  yo'  a'  on 
yo'  known  how  Big  Johnnie  sarvt  me  anent  our  little  Dick," 
he  said,  following  his  words  with  a  long  and  deep  draught. 

"  Ay,  we  known  weel  enoof,"  was  the  general  response, 
accompanied  by  the  treble  obligate  of  a  shrill  remark  from 
Young  Hundert,  "  An',  sarve  thee  reet  fur  bein'  sich  a  foo' 
t'  hev  owt  t'  do  wi'  a  great  bletherin'  foumart  like  yon." 

"  Thee  'ush  thy  din,  or  aVst  'appen  por  thy  rops  out," 
answered  Owd  Hundert,  with  crushing  dignity.  "Maybe, 
aw  were  a  foo' t'  gooa  t'  a  mon  like  yon.  But  that's  noather 
heer  nur  theer,  an'  aw'm  boun'  fur  to  sarve  him  out  shoshow- 
tis.  Now  aw  want'n  yo'  chaps  t'  lay  yo'r  yeads  together  an' 
'elp  mo  t'  leet  upo'  summat  as'll  vex  him  gradely.' 

"  West  a'  'elp  thee,  if  thou  winnot  do  'im  no  "arm,"  put  in 
Owd  Bill,  gently. 

"  Whooa  said  owt  about  armin'  'im  ?"  asked  Owd  Hun- 
dert, sternly.  "  Thou  knows  me  weel  enoof,  Bill,  as  aw 
connot  drown  a  kitlin'  o'  mysel',  an'  aw'm  noan  gooin'  fur 
t'  'urt  'im.  Bur  aw'd  be  fain  to  shew  'im  up  a  bit." 

"  Aw'll  tell  yo'  what  we  mun  do,"  broke  in  Muckie  Dy- 
nault's dowter's  lad,  eagerly;  "we  mun  steeal  summat  o' 
his'n,  an'  hud  it  somewheer,  an'  ax  'im  t'  find  it.  Yo' 
known  'at  'e's  gett'n  a  glass,  an'  what's  sauce  fur  other 
folk  mun  be  sauce  fur  hissen." 

"  Thou'st  shapped  it  gradely,  owd  lad,"  shouted  the  con- 
spirators, gleefully.  "  We'st  set  th'  job  a  kinlin'  t'  morn. 
Eh,  bur  it'll  be  a  gradely  dooment,  that  it  will." 

The  following  morning  the  miners  went  down  the  pit  as 
usual,  with  their  unsuspecting  victim  in  their  midst  When 
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they  had  taken  their  places  in  the  cage,  Sam  Cinderworrier 
whispered  to  Owd  Hundert,  "  Thee  leeav  it  to  me ;  aw'll 
manitch  it  gradely  ;  an'  by  th'  mass  Johnnie'll  lowf  upo'  th' 
wrung  side  o'  'is  tato-trap  fur  a  twothry  weeks." 

The  cage  descended  into  the  darkness,  and  amid  the 
noise  of  the  descent  Sam  contrived  to  steal  Johnnie's  watch 
out  of  his  pocket.  He  hid  it  carefully  ini  his  own,  and 
chuckled  to  himself  as  he  thought  of  his  plan.  When  the 
men  reached  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  they  had  a  long  way  to 
go  to  their  particular  working.  Johnnie  shuffled  along  as 
usual  grumbling  all  the  way  down  the  gallery  through  the 
four-foot  seam.  A  sudden  thought  struck  Sarri,  and  he 
said,  in  his  most  insinuating  tones,  "  Heer,  Johnnie,  owd 
brid,  lend  me  howd  o'  thy  pick  an'  thy  baggin,'  aw'll  'elp 
thee  wi'  'em  to  th'  workin'." 

Suspecting  nothing,  Johnnie  gave  his  pick  and  the  huge 
handkerchief,  containing  his  dinner,  to  Sam,  who  fell  quietly 
back  for  a  few  minutes.  He  untied  the  handkerchief, 
which  wrapped  up  a  basin  quite  filled  with  a  mighty  potato 
pie.  Sam  worked  round  the  edges  of  this  mammoth  in  pastry 
with  his  clasp-knife  in  a  careful  and  workmanlike  manner, 
and  when  he  found  that  the  top-layer  was  comparatively 
dry,  he  inserted  the  watch  on  a  piece  of  "  skirtin',  "  and 
tied  up  the  handkerchief  once  more  with  exact  care.  The 
whole  of  this  delicate  operation  had  taken  but  a  few  mo- 
ments, and  he  set  off  after  his  companions,  whose  Davy- 
lamps  he  could  see  in  the  distance  glittering  like  glow- 
worms. He  soon  overtook  them,  for  Johnnie  travelled 
slowly,  and  he  whispered  his  comrades,  so  that  they  might 
know  what  he  had  done.  When  they  reached  the  work- 
ing, they  fell  to  work  each  in  his  proper  place,  the  rest  busily 
and  Johnnie  slowly,  as  befitted  a  man  of  his  solemn  pre- 
tentions. 

After  a  few  hours  the  old  man's  stomach  warned  him 
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that  it  was  dinner-time.  He  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket 
to  take  out  his  watch,  and  it  was  missing.  He  tried  the 
other  pocket  with  no  better  success.  At  length  he  began 
to  suspect  some  trick,  though,  as  none  of  the  men  had 
served  him  in  such  a  way  before,  he  was  loth  to  accuse  * 
them.  "  Has  ony  on  yo'  lads  seen  my  wattch  ?"  he  asked, 
anxiously,  but  pacifically. 

"  Whooa  should  ha'e  seen  thy  wattch  ?"  asked  Sam,  inno- 
cently ;  'appeni  thou'st  left  it  awhoam." 

"  Nay,  aw  hannot,"  was  the  shortly  spoken  reply.  "  Aw 
niver  leeav  it  awhoam.  Aw  connot  find  it  onywheer,  an' 
aw  know  as  aw  hed  it,  when  aw  were  coomin'  to  th'  pit." 

"  Dosto  think  as  ony  on  us  's  gett'n  it  ?"  asked  Owd 
Hundert.  "  Aw  hannot  fur  one,  so  theer." 

"  Aw'm  noan  sayin'  as  ony  on  yo's  gettin'  it,  an'  aw'm 
noan  sayin'  as  yo'  hannot,  mind  that,"  said  Johnnie.  '  Yo' 
con  'elp  me  t'  seech  fur  it,  aw  reckon,  shoshow." 

"  Oh,  ay,  owd  brid,  we'st  'elp  thee  an'  welcome  ;  wheer 
dosto  think  thou'st  putt'n  it  ?"  was  the  ready  answer. 

"  How  con  aw  tell  yo'  that  ?"  replied  Johnnie,  pettishly. 
"  If  aw  knowed  wheer  aw'd  putt'n  it,  aw  should  noan  be 
axin"  yo',  as  aw  knows  on." 

"  Thou'rt  i'  th'  reet  on't  theer,  owd  Cock  Robin,"  said 
Bill  Rantipole.  "  But  thou'st  no  need  t'  get  thy  rag  out ; 
thou'll  spile  its  colour,  if  thou  does." 

The  men  began  to  look  for  the  missing  watch  with 
feigned  diligence,  though  they  could  not  refrain  from  giving 
one  another  sly  nudges  and  imperceptible  winks.  Sam 
Cinderworrier  took  good  care  to  stumble  over  Johnnie's 
feet  at  every  other  step  he  took.  At  last,  as  if  he  were 
quite  tired,  he  exclaimed,  "  Nay,  dal  it,  Johnnie,  aw'st  ha'e 
t'  gie  out,  if  thou  doesn't  keep  them  feet  o'  thine  to  thysel'. 
They're  a'  o'er  th'  place ;  aw  connot  step  ony  rooad  bout 
treeadin'  on  'em." 
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"  Thee  let  my  feet  a-be,  wilto,"  shouted  Johnnie,  amid  the 
laughter  of  the  others,  exasperated  by  this  wanton  allu- 
sion to  his  physical  monstrosities.  "If  thou'rt  sich  a  greyt 
clunterin'  jolteryead  'at  thou  connot  'elp  fa'-in'  o'er  my  feet, 
thou'd  best  cower  thysel'  down  on  thy  pick-point,  and' 
leeav  them  t'  seech,  as  knows  what  they're  doin'  on." 

"  Aw'd  a  deeal  sooner  fa'  o'er  thy  feet,  Johnnie,  nor  ha'e 
thy  feet  fa'  o'er  me,"  exclaimed  Muckie  Dynault's  dowter's 
lad,  with  much  sincerity. 

A  great  laugh  followed  this  retort,  which  did  not  soothe 
the  old  man's  ruffled  plumage.  But  before  he  could  make 
any  rejoinder  Owd  Hundert  took  him  gravely  to  task  for 
his  ill-temper.  "  Nay,  nay,  Johnnie,  owd  cony-catcher,  thou 
shouldno'  flite  them,  as  is  nobbut  'elpin'  thee  a  bit :  it's 
noan  reet,  an'  aw  winnot  ston'  it  fur  one.  So  put  that  i' 
thy  pipe  and  smook  it." 

Another  laugh  followed  Owd  Hundert's  reproof,  which 
had  been  uttered  with  a  highly  piquant  mock  gravity.  Be- 
fore Johnnie  had  time  to  say  a  word  for  himself,  Young 
Hundert  piped  out,  "  What's  th'  use  o'  fa'in'  out,  chaps, 
when  Johnnie  con  find  his  wattch  fur  hissel'.  Dunnot  yo' 
know  as  'e's  gett'n  a  glass  t'  look  thruff  t'  see  what's  out  o' 
sect.  Thou  should  look  thruff  thy  glass,  Johnnie,  thou 
should  look  thruff  thy  glass." 

Johnnie's  rage  rose  at  this  open  slight  upon  his  magical 
powers,  but  he  was  slow  of  speech,  and  while  he  was  ar- 
ranging his  ideas  for  a  crushing  retort,  Bill  o'  Jack's  o' 
Baconswooard,  chimed  in,  "  Ay,  by  gow,  Owd  Hundert, 
dostno'  mind  gooin'  t'  Johnnie  fur  t'  sper  after  they  loist 
Dick,  an'  'e  said  as  'e  could  see  th'  passon  gooin'  into  th' 
dur  o'  Billinge  Church,  an'  that's  four  mile  off,  if  it's  a 
inch?" 

"  Ay,  by  th'  owd  lad,  Baconswooard,"  replied  Owd  Hun- 
dert, "  aw  mind  it  weel ;  Johnnie  mit  ha'e  seen,  what  'e 
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said  'at  'e  seed ;  but  'e  couldno'  see  our  Dick,  glass  or  no 
glass." 

Johnnie  could  not  deny  this  home-thrust ;  but  that  did 
not  mend  his  temper.  More  than  once  he  lifted  his  pick, 
as  if  he  meant  to  strike  one  or  other  of  his  tormentors.  But 
he  let  it  fall  to  his  side  with  the  plaintive  words,  "  Five  t' 
one,  five  t'  one  ;  best  Jet  'em  a-be." 

Suddenly  Sam  Cinderworrier  clapped  his  ear  to  the 
potato  pie,  and  shouted,  "  By  gum,  Johnnie,  thy  dinner's 
wick.  Just  'airken  to't  Aw  con  ye'r  it  tickin'  gradely. 
Aw  knowed  yo'r  Tuffee  Ann  put  rare  mak  o'  stuff  into  'er 
tuffee,  bur  aw  niver  knowed  'at  oo  baked  pies  o'  wick  meeat 
afore." 

All  the  men  put  their  ears  to  Johnnie's  handkerchief,  and 
they  made  as  if  they  were  thoroughly  frightened,  when 
Young  Hundert  cried,  "  By  gow,  Johnnie,  owd  bantam,  thy 
pie's  gett'n  th'  tick  ;  thou'll  ha'e  to  draw  a  tooth  t'  mak  it  a' 
reet" 

Johnnie  could  stand  the  plaguing  no  longer,  and,  leaning 
over  the  shoulders  of  the  grinning  group,  he  snatched  the 
handkerchief  containing  the  pie  from  Sam's  grimy  hand, 
and  aimed  a  doughty  blow  at  Owd  Hundert.  He  missed 
his  aim  ;  the  handkerchief  untied  itself ;  out  flew  the  basin  ; 
the  lid  of  the  pie  leaped  off  without  breaking,  to  the  immor- 
tal honour  of  the  consistency  of  Tuffee  Ann's  pastry,  and 
the  watch  went  flying  against  the  roof  of  the  gallery.  The 
basin  was  smashed  into  a  hundred  pieces,  the  contents  of 
the  pie  were  scattered  in  juicy  fragments  all  over  the  floor, 
and  the  watch  stopped  quite  suddenly  at  half -past  twelve, 
though  by  a  miracle  the  glass  did  not  break. 

"  By  gow,  Johnnie,"  exclaimed  Owd  Hundert ;  "  thou's 
shapt  that  gradely ;  thou  meant  it  fur  my  yead,  an'  thou's 
missed  thy  chonce  this  time,  owd  lad.  Thou  shouldno'  let 
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angry  passions  rise ;   thou's  wasted  thy  victual,  an'  thou's 
gett'n  a  new  soart  o'  watch  an'  a',  as  strikes  o'  itsel'." 

The  rest  of  the  men  laughed  heartily  at  the  old  man's 
discomfiture  ;  he  was  ready  to  cry  from  vexation,  so,  like 
good-natured  miners,  they  passed  the  hat  round  for  repairs. 
They  busied  themselves  with  their  work  in  silence,  broken 
only  by  the  dull  thud  of  the  pick,  the  falling  of  the  coal,  and 
periodic  bursts  of  half-smothered  laughter.  When  they 
got  to  the  pit-brow  in  the  afternoon,  the  story  was  too  good 
to  keep  to  themselves,  and  by  nightfall  everyone  in  the  vil- 
lage knew  of  the  trick,  and  rejoiced  thereat.  That  was  not 
the  worst  of  the  matter,  as  far  as  Johnnie  was  concerned. 
For  weeks  afterwards  the  urchins  of  Rose  Hill  kept  coming 
into  the  little  shop  one  at  a  time,  and  thus  protracting  the 
agony.  Every  time  they  entered  the  door  they  shouted 
pleasantly,  "  Whooa  stole  thy  wattch,  Johnnie  ?  Look 
thruff  thy  glass  fur't,  look  thruff  thy  glass." 

The  old  man's  reputation  as  a  fortune  teller  in  Barnton 
was  lost  after  this  unfortunate  episode  in  his  career,  to  the 
saving  of  the  pockets  of  the  villagers.  But  the  number  of 
his  clients  was  not  thereby  greatly  diminished.  The  neigh- 
bouring villages,  where  only  his  fame  for  wisdom  remained, 
supplied  him  with  many  curious  wiseacres,  who  wanted  to 
know  what  they  had  no  business  to  know,  and  if  they  did 
not  get  much  enlightenment,  that  was  neither  their  fault 
nor  Johnnie's,  he  at  least  told  them  all  that  he  knew,  and 
they  believed  him. 

Big  Johnnie  is  only  one  example  of  a  number  of  seers  of 
various  kinds,  who  have  survived  to  the  very  skirts  of  the 
twentieth  century.  Wherever  there  are  people  who  are  de- 
sirous of  knowing  the  future  before  it  comes  to  pass,  there 
will  continue  to  be  men  who  will  volunteer  to  give  the  re- 
quisite information.  The  information  may  content  them ; 
but,  like  the  ancient  oracles,  it  is  apt  to  be  so  vague,  that 
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it  may  possibly  come  to  pass.  By  such  flimsy  deceptions 
are  the  curious  contented,  and  the  pockets  of  more  or  less 
undeserving  sages  lined  with  silver.  The  old  fortune  teller, 
whose  character  has  been  sketched,  lived  to  a  round  age, 
and  he  passed  away  with  the  reputation  of  a  man  affecting 
wisdom  in  the  affairs  of  others,  but  supremely  silly  in  the 
conduct  of  his  own.  Though  he  made  much  money  for  a 
working  man,  little  of  it  stuck  to  his  fingers ;  and  all  that 
remains  of  him  is  the  memory  of  a  simple  philosopher,  who 
cheated  others,  but  who  in  his  own  village  was 
The  sport  of  boys  and  rabble-wit. 


SONNET. 

(In  imitation  of  A.  W.,  an  anonymous  Elizabethan  poet.) 

"  My  thoughts  are  heavy  burdens  to  my  Heart." 

No  sea  of  Tears  can  overflood  Regret ; 

Mine  eyes  for  ever  watch  the  dawn  and  set 
Of  hopeless  days,  wherein  I  Live  no  part. 
O  lovely  Soul !  return  and  soothe  my  smart ; 

Kiss  from  my  anguished  brow  the  Grief  which  stings ; 

Fold  round  my  breast  the  healing  of  thy  wings, 
And  Shrine  me  in  the  lambent  Love  Thou  art. 

Like  as  a  child  affrighted  of  the  gloom, 

I  strive  to  pierce  the  awful  Infinite, 
And  stretch  vague  hands  to  Thee  across  the  Tomb 

In  trust  my  Pain  is  naked  to  thy  sight — 
Oh !  leave  me  not  alone  with  death  and  doom, 

Wing  swiftly  hence  my  Soul  into  the  Light. 

W.  R.  CREDLAND. 
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BY  C.  E.  TYRER. 

Wer  den  Dichter  will  verstehn, 
Muss  im  Dichters  Lande  gehn. 

— Goethe. 

"VT  OT  long  ago,  as  I  was  talking  about  Dante  to  one  of 
our  best  literary  critics,  he  expressed  the,  to  me, 
very  singular  opinion  that  the  great  Italian  poet  could  be 
on  the  whole  more  satisfactorily  studied  in  England  than 
in  Italy.  Italy,  he  appeared  to  think,  was  apt  to  exercise 
a  disturbing  influence  on  one's  purely  objective  apprecia- 
tion of  the  poet  and  his  poem.  I  ventured  then  to  differ 
from  my  friend,  and  still  more  should  I  now  differ,  holding 
that  of  no  poet  perhaps  more  than  of  Dante  are  true 
those  words  of  Goethe  which  I  have  put  at  the  head  of 
this  paper;  viz.,  that  he  who  would  understand  a  poet 
must  travel  in  the  poet's  land.  To  those  who  have  visited 
the  Isles  of  Greece  and  the  shores  of  the  ^Egean  the 
verses  of  Homer  must  surely  have  a  freshness  and  fullness 
of  meaning  unknown  to  those  who  have  only  seen  in 
imagination  "the  pure  lines  of  an  Ionian  horizon,  the 
liquid  clearness  of  an  Ionian  sky."  The  grey  table-lands  of 
La  Mancha  still  yield,  I  doubt  not,  a  thousand  illustrations 
of  the  adventures  of  Cervantes'  immortal  Knight  and 
Squire.  Browning,  who  called  Italy  his  university  and  to 
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whom  it  became  a  second  fatherland,  must  in  many  o 
his  finest  poems  yield  but  a  very  scanty  meaning  to  those 
who  know  nothing  of  "  the  land  of  lands."  Who,  again, 
can  feel  in  any  full  measure  the  magic  of  Wordsworth's 
verse,  who  has  never  seen  that  lovely  lake-land  from 
which  he  drank  inspiration,  and  in  the  midst  of  which  he 
is  laid  to  rest  ?  And  though  the  genius  of  Shakspere  was, 
one  may  say,  such  an  impersonal  genius,  a  genius  less 
dependent,  so  far  as  one  can  see,  on  local  conditions  and 
personal  circumstances  than  almost  any  other,  yet  there 
is  something  in  the  purely  English  landscape  of  Stratford 
and  the  soft  flow  of  his  own  Avon,  which  accords, 
better  than  anything  else  could  do,  with  the  genuine 
English  character  of  a  genius  which  was  destined  to  be- 
come, not  only  England's  but  the  world's.  I  am  not  sure, 
however,  that  Goethe's  verses  are  not  truer  of  Dante  than 
they  could  well  be  of  any  other  poet.  Dante — in  this 
sense  the  antithesis  of  Shakspere — was  before  everything 
a  personal  poet ;  and  he  built  up  his  great  poem  out  of 
his  own  personality  and  his  own  experiences,  out  of  the 
joys  and  sorrows  and  aspirations  of  his  own  nature  and 
his  own  soul,  and  out  of  the  manifold  features  of  that 
strange  complicated  medieval  life  which  surrounded  him, 
which,  in  the  "  Divine  Comedy  "  he  may  be  said  to  have 
summed  up  for  all  time,  and  of  which  he  remains,  in  a 
striking  way,  the  central  figure.  And  he  stands  forth  not 
only  as  a  type  of  that  age,  but  of  the  Italian  nature  in 
all  ages — a  typical  contradictory  personality  in  a  land  of 
contradictions,  where  the  fierce  and  the  cruel,  the  coarse 
and  the  sensual,  the  hideous  and  the  foul,  have  ever  lived 
side  by  side  with  the  tenderest  aspirations  and  affections, 
with  the  purest  and  noblest  spirituality,  with  all  that  is 
lovely  and  appealing  in  nature  and  art.  Even  now  the 
Italians  have  changed  less  from  what  they  were  in  Dante's 
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time  than  would  usually  be  supposed,  and  beneath  their 
modern  garments  conceal  much  that  is  rather  medieval 
than  modern  :  violent  and  unreasoning  passions  with  the 
most  exquisite  antique  courtesy ;  side  by  side  with  great 
liberality  and  generosity  of  nature,  much  of  that  narrow 
local  patriotism  and  intense  party  rancour  which  wrought 
such  havoc  in  the  little  medieval  cities  and  states  which 
Dante  knew.  I  might  speak  also  of  the  thousand  aids  to 
the  study  of  the  poet  which  Italy  affords  and  which  are 
to  be  found  nowhere  else — of  the  vast  array  of  precious 
MSS.,  of  the  possibility  of  intercourse  with  hundreds  of 
Dante-Scholars  and  Dante-Students  who  speak  the  pure 
Italian  idiom  which  Dante  was  the  first  to  establish,  of 
the  advantages  which  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the 
language  and  its  constant  use  give  in  the  elucidation  of 
those  numerous  passages  in  the  "  Divine  Comedy  "  which 
are  veritable  pitfalls  for  the  unwary,  and  where  even  the 
wary  must  keep  a  remarkably  watchful  eye  if  they  would 
preserve  the  right  path.  How  much  too,  do  the  external 
aspects  of  nature  in  Italy — and  of  this  I  shall  have  some- 
thing to  say  later — afford  in  the  way  of  illustration  of  a 
poet  who  made  such  ample  use  of  that  nature  in  his 
writings,  who  knew  it  so  intimately,  and  who  loved  it  so 
tenderly ! 

In  one  of  the  streets  of  old  Florence — that  portion  of 
old  Florence  which  modern  vandalism  has  so  far  respected 
— there  is  a  house  which,  often  as  I  have  passed  it  by, 
I  never  pass  without  some  emotion,  for  on  the  stone 
lintel  of  the  door  are  engraved  these  words :  In  questa  casa 
degliAlighieri  nacque  il  divino  Poeta.  (In  this  house  of  the 
Alighieri  the  divine  poet  was  born.)  It  is  a  very  modest 
little  -house,  more  modest  even  than  that  one  in  Stratford- 
on-Avon,  where,  three  hundred  years  after  Dante's  birth, 
the  son  of  John  Shakspere  first  saw  the  light  of  day, 
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and  mounting  a  stone  staircase  you  find  a  room  on  the 
first  floor,  containing  busts,  pictures,  a  small  library  and 
other  memorials  (including  an  Italian  letter  of  Gladstone 
to  Professor  Giuliani),  while  opening  out  of  this  is 
another  room,  dark  and  now  quite  bare,  which  tradition 
assigns  as  the  birth-chamber.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
narrow  street  is  an  ancient  tower,  with  a  little  square 
adjoining,  where  were  the  houses  of  the  Portinari.  Behind 
is  another  small  piazza.,  still  called  Piazza  dei  Donati — 
names  which  survive,  and  will  ever  survive,  in  connection 
with  the  life  of  the  greatest  of  Italians  and  the  Florence  of 
his  day.  Since  that  May  morning  of  the  year  of  grace 
1265,  when  the  baby-boy  of  Alighiero  di  Bellincione  degli 
Alighieri  was  borne  through  the  streets  of  the  little 
medieval  city  to  the  baptismal  font,  in  his  "bel  San 
Giovanni,"  where  he  received  the  name  of  Durante, 
afterwards,  in  Italian  fashion,  contracted  to  Dante,* 
to  that  September  night  of  1321  when  he  breathed 
his  last  in  exile  at  Ravenna,  what  sights  did  he 
look  upon,  what  emotions  of  soul,  sweet  and  sad 
and  terrible,  did  he  experience,  how  many  roads  felt 
the  impress  of  his  feet !  Firm  was  his  step,  proud  and 
erect  his  gait,  as  in  the  days  of  his  youth  and  early  man- 
hood, handsome,  accomplished,  a  lover,  a  soldier,  and  a 
poet,  he  walked  the  streets  of  his  native  Florence.  Far 
otherwise  when,  weary,  wayworn,  and  prematurely  old, 
it  having  been  "  the  pleasure,"  as  he  says  in  the  "Convivio" 
1. 3,  "of  the  citizens  of  the  most  beautiful  and  famous  daugh- 
ter of  Rome  [Florence]  to  cast  me  forth  from  her  most  sweet 
bosom,"  he  mounted  the  "steep  stairs"  and  tasted  the 
"  bitter  bread  "  of  exile.  We  cannot  trace  those  footsteps 

*  It  is  singular  to  think  that  the  greatest  of  Italian  poets  should  be 
universally  known  by  a  contracted  form  of  his  baptismal  name.  It  is  as 
if  Shakspere  were  always  spoken  of  as  "  Will." 
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of  Dante  in  more  than  a  very  imperfect  way.  In  regard 
to  the  long  years  of  exile,  all  that  modern  scholarship 
and  modern  research  have  been  able  to  do  is  to  construct 
what  one  may  call  a  tentative  itinerary  of  his  travels. 
We  know  (partly  from  his  own  words,  partly  from  inde- 
pendent testimony)  that  he  attached  himself  for  some 
time  to  the  Florentine  fuorusciti,  who,  in  union  with  their 
Ghibelline  sympathisers,  made  various  expeditions  against 
Florence,  and  can  trace  him  at  several  points  in  those 
first  years  of  exile.  That  he  was  at  least  twice  in  Verona, 
his  primo  rifugio  e  primo  ostello,  at  the  Court  of  the  Scalas ; 
that  he  visited  Padua  in  1306  ;  that  he  was  afterwards  a 
guest  of  one  of  the  Malaspini  in  the  Lunigiana  ;  that  he 
thence  probably  passed  into  France,  and  studied  in  the 
University  of  Paris ;  that  he  was  again  in  Italy  at  the  time 
of  the  descent  of  the  Emperor  Henry  VII.,  to  whom  he 
personally  paid  homage  in  Milan* ;  that  he  was  for  some 
time  with  one  of  the  Conti  Guidi  in  the  Casentino,t 
whence  he  addressed  two  of  his  extant  epistles ;  that  he 
visited  Lucca,  perhaps  as  the  guest  of  the  great  Ghibelline 
chief,  Uguccione  della  Faggiuola;  and  that  the  closing 
years  of  his  life  were  passed  apparently  in  comparative 
peace  and  happiness  at  Ravenna,  under  the  hospitable 
roof  of  Guido  Novello  da  Polenta.  However,  with  the 
hundreds  of  scholars  who  are  busy  in  Italy  and  else- 
where, studying  and  commenting  Dante's  works,  investi- 
gating the  facts  of  his  life,  ransacking  archives,  and  in- 
quiring into  every  possible  source  whence  light  may  be 
thrown  even  on  the  apparently  most  insignificant  details, 
it  is  probable  that  in  the  course  of  time  we  shall  know 
more.  How  did  Dante  travel  ?  and  what  sort  of  roads 

*  Epist.  VII.  2.  f  v-  Wicksteed  and  Gardner,  "  Dante  and  Del  Virgilio," 
Prolegomena,  p.  60.  I  should  like  to  recommend  to  all  serious  Dante 
students  this  most  valuable  and  important  book,  just  issued  from  the  press. 
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did  he  travel  along  ?  The  main  roads  of  Italy  are  now 
excellent ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  not  a  single 
one  of  these,  or  anything  similar,*  existed  in  Dante's  day, 
nor  until  centuries  later.  Anyone  who  has  walked  from 
Alassio  in  the  Genoese  Riviera  by  the  old  road,  along  the 
brow  of  the  hills  to  the  ancient  little  town  of  Albenga, 
will  probably  have  a  very  fair  idea  of  what,  in  Dante's 
day,  even  the  main  and  most  frequented  highways  of 
Italy  were  like ;  and  will  understand  in  particular  the 
reference,  evidently  based  upon  personal  experience, 
which  he  makes  in  Purg.  iii.  49-51,  to  the  terrible  state  of 
the  roads  along  the  entire  Riviera,  "  tra  Lerici  e  Turbia" 
roads  which  he  had  probably  traversed  himself  during  his 
journey  into  France.  How  different  the  Riviera  now, 
with  its  two  modern  highways — the  railway  and  the 
excellent  carriage-road — and  not  less  with  its  gay  winter 
resorts  and  luxurious  hotels  !  And  what  were  Italian 
inns  like  in  those  days,  and  was  Dante  often  compelled 
to  put  up  at  one  ?  No  student  of  the  "  Divine  Comedy  " 
and  of  Dante's  other  Italian  works  can  have  failed  to 
observe  how  frequently  the  words  peregrino  (pilgrim)  and 
albergo  (inn)  occur  in  them.  Indeed,  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  striking  passages  in  the  poet's  writings  occur 
in  connection  with  those  very  words.  Sometimes,  as  we 
have  seen,  Dante  took  up  his  abode  with  powerful  friends 
and  patrons.  Often,  we  may  well  suppose,  he  was  a 
gujest  in  some  of  the  various  monasteries  then  scattered 
over  the  whole  of  Italy,  finding  in  their  libraries,  in  all 
probability,  such  books  as  he  needed  to  consult.  But, 
often,  too,  one  fancies  that  he  must  have  passed  the  night 
at  an  inn,  and  pretty  rough,  we  may  be  sure,  even  in  the 

*  An  exception  must  be  made  in  favour  of  the  Highways  which  the 
Romans  had  made  ;  but  in  what  condition  these  were  at  that  epoch  I  am 
unable  to  say. 
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chief  towns,  were  the  Italian  inns  of  that  day.  What 
would  one  not  give  to  be  able  to  go  back  for  the  nonce 
through  all  those  centuries,  and  find  oneself  supping  at 
the  same  table  with  Dante  Alighieri !  And  as  for  the 
cities,  most  of  them  contain  comparatively  few  buildings 
which  existed  in  Dante's  time.  It  has  been  said  of 
Florence  that  if  one  of  its  citizens  of  a  hundred  years  ago 
could  now  open  his  eyes  in  the  city  of  his  birth,  he  would 
hardly  recognise  it  under  its  modern  guise.  How  would 
it  fare  with  a  Florentine  of  the  thirteenth  century  !  One 
building  remains,  it  is  true,  the  Baptistry,  Dante's 
"  beautiful  Saint  John,"  where,  as  I  have  said,  he  was 
baptized,  and  where,  an  exile,  he  still  hoped  one  day  to 
receive  the  laureate  crown  as  a  great  Christian  poet,* 
while  the  Cathedral  adjoining  "  St.  Mary  of  the 
Flower,"t  and  the  Palazzo  Vecchio  in  the  Piazza,  della 
Signoria,  had  both  been  begun  before  Dante  left  Florence, 
never  to  return.  Externally  then  Italy  has  changed 
much  since  the  great  poet  traversed  its  roads  and  abode 
in  its  cities,  and  we  cannot,  in  any  literal  sense, 
follow  his  footsteps.  But  one  thing  at  least  is  unchanged 
— external  nature.  The  Italy  of  that  day  was  probably, 
it  is  true,  a  much  more  richly  forested  and  better  watered 
country,  and  I  should  hope  also  (considering  the  numerous 
images  Dante  derives  from  bird-life,  though  in  face  of 
Purg.XXIII.  3,without  anything  approaching  to  certainty), 
that  the  hideous  practice  of  massacring  all  the  little  song- 
birds for  food  had  not  reached  at  anyrate  anything  like 
its  modern  proportions.  But  the  general  features  of  the 
landscape  were  the  same ;  the  bright  green  of  the  vine 

*  Parad.  XXV..  8-9.  f  So  called  from  the  Lily  (Iris  florentina)  the 
Arms  of  the  Commune.  Embedded  in  the  wall  of  one  of  the  houses, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Cathedral  Square,  may  still  be  seen  a  flat,  square 
stone,  called  il  sasso  di  Dante,  where  it  is  said  that  the  poet  used  to  sit 
watching  the  progress  of  the  work. 
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and  the  silver  grey  of  the  olive,  clothed  as  now,  the  wide 
champaign  and  the  undulations  of  the  hills ;  monasteries, 
and  fortified  villages,  and  cities  rose  against  the  sky  from 
the  loftier  heights,  the  Appennines,  were  then,  as  now,  robed 
at  noon  and  eve  in  purple  and  amethyst,  the  vault  of  heaven 
had  the  same  loftiness  and  spaciousness  and  the  same 
lucent  horizons,  there  was  the  same  pageantry  of  sunrise 
and  sunset  and  the  same  burnished  moon  and  keen  stars  of 
night.  And  Dante  was  a  keen  lover  of  all  these  things  ; 
every  aspect  of  nature  animate,  and  inanimate,  had  for 
him  its  particular  charm,  and  once,  by  the  medium  of 
those  piercing  eyes,  impressed  on  the  tablets  of  his  memory, 
remained  there,  never  to  be  effaced.  Every  student  of 
the  "  Divine  Comedy  "  knows  what  a  splendid  use  he  has 
made  of  these  natural  images,  how  rich  the  divine  poem 
is  in  simile  and  metaphor  drawn  from  the  most  varied 
aspects  of  the  nature  which  surrounded  him.  And  it  is  just 
here,  I  think,  that — as  we  behold  the  same  sights  which 
he  beheld — we  seem  to  be  following  most  closely  in  his 
footsteps,  while,  at  the  same  time,  we  acquire  a  vivid 
realization  of  hundreds  of  passages  which  we  can  attain 
in  no  other  way.  I  will  mention  a  few,  a  very  few,  of 
such  passages.  Who  that  at  nightfall,  in  a  Tuscan  vine- 
yard or  cornfield,  has  seen  the  fire-flies  in  their  myriads 
light  their  little  lamps  in  the  gathering  dusk,  and  flit  hither 
and  thither  like  tiny  embodiments  of  fire,  will  not  be  able 
to  realize,  in  a  manner  otherwise  impossible,  that  passage 
in  the  "  Inferno,"  where  the  spirits  of  the  evil  counsellors 
in  the  8th  Circle  of  Malebolge,  enswathed  in  flame,  are 
likened  for  their  multitude  to  the  fire-flies  which  "  the 
peasant,  who  sleeps  on  the  hillside,  sees  in  the  valley 
beneath  him."  And  that  famous  passage  in  the 
opening  of  the  8th  Canto  of  the  "Purgatorio"  (a 
passage  of  which  the  first  six  lines  of  a  stanza  in 
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Byron's  "  Don  Juan  "  are  an  almost  literal  translation, 
and  which  very  possibly  inspired  the  first  verse  of  Gray's 
"Elegy"),  must  needs  acquire  a  new  meaning  to  those 
who  know  well  the  sound  of  the  Ave  Maria  dinotte,  as 
from  the  church-bells  of  the  city  it  is  borne  through  the 
still  evening  air  to  one  without  the  walls,  just  at  that 
most  enthralling  moment  when  twilight  is  melting  into 
night,  seeming  indeed  literally  to  "  mourn  for  the  day  that 
is  dying."*  Those  too,  who  know,  or  rather  did  know, 
the  Pineta  of  Ravenna  (for  it  has,  I  understand, 
been  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  fires),  and  perhaps 
rambled  beneath  its  soft  canopies  of  shade  with  the  poem 
of  Dante  in  their  hands  and  its  verses  in  their  hearts, 
must  have  found  an  incomparable  charm  in  "  those 
exquisite  terzine  that  fall  so  restfully  upon  the  ear  and 
upon  the  heart,"  and  were  perhaps  composed  amid  these 
very  scenes,  in  which  Dante  speaks  of  the  divina  foresta 
spessa  e  viva,  which  greeted  his  eyes  when  the  purgatorial 
heights  were  left  behind,  and  the  earthly  Paradise  lay 
before  him.  These  meagre  examples  must  suffice  to 
indicate  what  a  rich  field  of  illustrations  of  the  divine 
poem  is  supplied  by  "  the  poet's  land." 

In  the  gallery  of  a  French  provincial  town,  whose  name 
I  cannot  recall,  I  remember  seeing  some  years  ago  a 
picture  which  impressed  me  greatly,  though  I  am  not 
sure  that  its  technical  merits  would  be  considered  at 
all  remarkable.  It  was  called  "  Dante  en  exil "  and 
represented  the  poet  in  a  coarse  brown  dress,  with  a, 
stout  staff  and  a  small  bundle  in  his  hand,  resting 
on  the  stone  benches  surrounding  the  basement  of 
an  Italian  palace,  such  as  may  be  seen  to-day 

*  Tnis  line,  Purg.  VIII.  6.,  has  been  spoiled  by  Byron  in  his  rendering 
of  the  passage  through  the  use  of  the  word  "  decay  " — "  the  dying  day's 
decay,"  no  doubt  from  the  necessities  of  the  rhyme. 
E 
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in  various  palaces  at  Florence  and  elsewhere.  Weariness 
and  dejection  are  in  his  face  and  attitude.  Only  his 
keen  eyes  are  alive,  for  at  that  moment  a  gay  company  of 
cavaliers  and  ladies,  in  quest  of  their  pleasures,  are 
passing  along  the  street.  They  see  him  not,  or,  if  they 
see  indeed  the  pale-visaged  travel-stained  wanderer  in  his 
coarse  home-spun,  pay  not  the  least  heed  to  him.  But 
he  has  seen  them,  and  like  the  Ancient  Mariner,  fixed 
them  with  his  glittering  eye,  and  will  not  forget  them. 
Perhaps  they  will  go  down  to  posterity,  with  their  meed 
of  infamy  or  praise,  in  the  pages  of  the  immortal  poem 
gaining  such  future  renown  as  will  be  theirs  from  the 
verses  of  the  despised  foot-traveller,  ".almost  a  beggar," 
whom  they  thought  entirely  beneath  their  notice.  Thus 
does  "  the  whirligig  of  time  bring  round  its  revenges.'' 
Now  there  is  not  a  building  in  Italy,  which,  if  one  could 
be  quite  sure  that  Dante  even  stayed  for  a  night  within  it 
or  even  rested  for  a  few  moments  on  the  step  or  the 
bench  outside,  would  not  forthwith  receive  an  inscription 
in  bronze  or  stone  recalling  to  the  minds  of  men  the 
distinguished  honour  of  that  event,  and  handing  it  down 
to  posterity.  And  scholars  and  students  have  long  been 
endeavouring,  and  still  continue  to  endeavour,  to  trace, 
as  far  as  may  be  possible,  the  footsteps  of  Dante,  and  find 
their  greatest  pleasure  and  consolation  in  following,  both 
in  the  literal  and  spiritual  senses:  " Dictro  alle  poste  delle 
care  piaute,"  after  the  prints  of  the  beloved  feet. 


MAETERLINCK   ON    BEES. 
BY  WALTER  BUTTERWORTH. 

A/TAURICE  MAETERLINCK  has,  during  the  last 
decade,  excited  a  lively  curiosity  among  readers  of 
many  kinds.  Unconventional  in  his  methods  and  aims, 
he  has  often  puzzled,  not  seldom  exasperated,  his  critics. 
With  the  usual  anxiety  to  label  an  author  and  have  done 
with  him,  they  have  dubbed  him  pessimist,  decadent, 
symbolist,  mystic,  transcendentalist,  and  even  madman. 

The  criticism  which  merely  calls  names  is  not  convinc- 
ing. The  names  may  not  be  wholly  beside  the  mark, 
they  may  clumsily  and  rather  brutally  describe  certain 
characteristics,  woefully  out  of  perspective,  and  admirably 
adapted  to  mislead  the  general  reader.  But  no  man  can 
justly  be  dismissed  with  an  epithet.  To  attempt  it  with 
a  thinker  and  artist  of  Maeterlinck's  varied  gifts  is 
deplorably  uncritical. 

This  is  not  a  suitable  time  to  try  to  analyse  fully  the 
qualities  in  Maeterlinck's  work  which  have  brought  to 
him  misunderstanding  and  mistrust,  even  while  they  have 
earned  him  the  admiration  and  love  of  many.  His  writ- 
ings are  largely  tentative.  Each  opens  out  problems  of  art, 
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of  life,  of  speculation.  But  a  consideration  of  his  last  work, 
"  La  vie  de  Abeilles,"  may  make  clear  his  leading 
thoughts  and  aims.  It  is  simple  in  its  scope,  setting  out 
to  describe  a  year's  life  in  the  hive  of  the  ordinary  honey- 
bee. 

Never  before  have  the  phenomena  of  the  "waxen  city" 
been  described  with  such  glowing  enthusiasm,  such  sug- 
gestiveness,  such  brilliant  power  of  presentment.  We 
should  have  to  go  back  as  far  as  Virgil,  in  his  fourth 
Georgic,  to  find  equal  literary  charm,  and  even  then  the 
two  men  are  to  be  contrasted,  not  compared. 

Maeterlinck,  it  is  true,  disclaims  any  attempt  at  fine 
writing.  He  desires  to  tell  accurately  what  he  has  him- 
self seen,  in  studying  bees  during  the  last  twenty  years.  He 
does  not  want  to  "decorate  the  truth."  "There  is  more 
joy,"  he  says,  "in  saying  true  things  than  in  saying  strik- 
ing things."  "  I  have  ceased  to  look  for  anything  more 
beautiful  in  this  world,  or  more  interesting,  than  the 
truth ;  or,  at  least,  than  the  effort  one  is  able  to  make 
towards  the  truth." 

But  there  are  many  ways  of  telling  the  truth  ;  other- 
wise literature  would  be  a  veritable  Sahara.  No  fear  of 
him,  to  use  Lord  Rosebery's  recent  phrase,  "  burning  a 
candle  at  the  pale  shrine  of  platitude."  The  truths  he 
has  to  tell  are  often  stranger  than  fiction,  and  in  the 
narration  of  them  there  glows  the  rapture  of  the  poet. 
One  or  two  examples  of  his  imaginative  descriptions  will 
speak  best  for  themselves. 

DESCRIPTION   OF  THE   HIVE. 

Our  hive,  then,  is  beginning  to  swarm  ;  making  ready  for  the  great 
immolation  to  the  exacting  gods  of  the  race.  In  obedience  to  the 
order  of  the  spirit — an  order  that  to  us  may  well  seem  incomprehen- 
sible>  for  it  is  entirely  opposed  to  all  our  instincts  and  feelings — 60,000 
or  70,000  bees  out  of  the  80,000  or  90,000  that  form  the  whole  popula- 
tion, will  abandon  the  maternal  city  at  the  prescribed  hour.  They 
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will  not  leave  at  a  moment  of  despair,  or  desert,  with  sudden  and 
wild  resolve,  a  home  laid  waste  by  famine,  disease  or  war.  No ;  the 
exile  has  long  been  planned,  and  the  favourable  hour  patiently 
awaited.  Were  the  hive  poor,  had  it  suffered  from  pillage  or  storm, 
had  misfortune  befallen  the  royal  family,  the  bees  would  not  forsake 
it.  They  leave  it  only  when  it  has  attained  the  apogee  of  its  pros- 
perity, at  a  time  when,  after  the  arduous  labours  of  the  spring,  the 
immense  palace  of  wax  has  its  120,000  well-arranged  cells  overflowing 
with  new  honey,  and  with  the  many  coloured  flour  known  as  "bees' 
bread,"  on  which  nymphs  and  larvae  are  fed. 

Never  is  the  hive  more  beautiful  than  on  the  eve  of  its  heroic  re- 
nouncement, in  its  unrivalled  hour  of  fullest  abundance  and  joy, 
serene,  for  all  its  apparent  excitement  and  feverishness.  Let  us 
endeavour  to  picture  it  to  ourselves — not  as  it  appears  to  the  bees, 
for  we  cannot  tell  in  what  magical,  formidable  fashion  things  may 
be  reflected  in  the  6,000  or  7,000  facets  of  their  lateral  eyes  and  the 
triple  cyclopean  eye  on  their  brow — but  as  it  would  seem  to  us,  were 
we  of  their  stature. 

From  the  height  of  a  dome  mere  colossal  than  that  of  St.  Peter's, 
at  Rome,  waxen  walls  descend  to  the.  ground,  balanced  in  the  void 
and  the  darkness ;  gigantic  and  manifold,  vertical  and  parallel 
geometric  constructions,  to  which,  for  relative  precision,  audacity 
and  vastness^  no  human  structure  is  comparable.  Each  of  these 
walls,  whose  substance  still  is  immaculate  and  fragrant,  of  virginal, 
silvery  freshness,  contains  thousands  of  cells  stored  with  provisions 
sufficient  to  feed  the  whole  people  for  several  weeks.  Here,  lodged 
in  transparent  cells,  are  the  pollens,  love-ferment  of  every  flower  of 
spring,  making  brilliant  splashes  of  red  and  yellow,  of  black  and 
mauve.  Close  by,  sealed  with  a  seal  to  be  broken  only  in  days  of 
supreme  distress,  the  honey  of  April  is  stored,  most  limpid  and  per- 
fumed of  all,  in  20,000  reservoirs  that  form  a  long  and  magnificent 
embroidery  of  gold,  whose  borders  hang  stiff  and  rigid.  Still  lower 
the  honey  of  May  matures,  in  great  open  vats,  by  whose  side  watchful 
cohorts  maintain  an  incessant  current  of  air.  In  the  centre  and 
far  from  the  light  whose  diamond  rays  steal  in  through  the  only 
opening,  in  the  warmest  part  of  the  hive,  there  stands  the  abode  of 
the  future,  here  does  it  sleep  and  wake.  For  this  is  the  royal  domain  of 
the  brood-cells,  set  apart  for  the  queen  and  her  acolytes ;  about  10.000 
cells  wherein  the  eggs  repose,  15,000  or  16,000  chambers  tenanted 
by  larva?,  40,000  dwellings  inhabited  by  white  nymphs,  to  whom 
thousands  of  nurses  minister.  And,  finally,  in  the  holy  of  holies  of 
these  parts,  are  the  threet  four,  six  or  twelve  sealed  palaces,  vast 
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in  size,  compared  with  the  others,  where  the  adolescent  princesses 
lie  who  await  their  hour ;  wrapped  in  a  kind  of  shroud,  all  of  them 
motionless  and  pale,  and  fed  in  the  darkness. 

We  obtain  many  hints  from  this  book  alone  why 
Maeterlinck  has  been  regarded  as  a  mystic,  a  transcen- 
dentalist.  The  doings  of  the  bees  constantly  set  him 
brooding  upon  the  mysteries  and  problems  of  life. 

Why,  for  instance,  do  these  little  creatures  exhibit  so 
much  self-abnegation  when  swarming  ?  Whence  comes 
their  foresight,  their  social  instinct,  their  adaptability  to 
fresh  conditions,  their  care  and  labour  for  the  common- 
weal ?  How  came  they  to  be  architects,  geometers, 
chemists,  engineers  ?  What  are  the  relations  of  spirit 
and  matter,  the  distinctions  between  instinct  and  intelli- 
gence ? 

To  him  all  created  things  are  an  enigma.  He  is  satu- 
rated with  the  sense  of  mystery  in  the  universe.  As  Mr. 
Symons  says:  "  He  has  realised  how  unsearchable  is  the 
darkness  out  of  which  we  have  but  just  stepped,  and  the 
darkness  into  which  we  are  about  to  pass."  Maeterlinck 
himself  remarks :  "There  is  not  an  hour  without  its  familiar 
miracles  and  its  ineffable  suggestions."  For  him  the 
keenest  enjoyment  of  life  is  to  study  "the  mysteries 
and  eternal  order  and  the  occult  force  of  things."  To 
probe  into  that  which  lies  beyond  thought.  To  address 
the  mind  to  the  bonds  between  the  visible  and  the 
invisible;  the  temporal  and  the  eternal.  "To  endeavour 
to  disengage  the  ultimate  essence,  the  soul,  of  what- 
ever exists  and  can  be  realised  by  the  consciousness." 
This  is  an  unintelligible  world,  in  which  "  we  grope 
among  shadows  towards  the  unknown."  We  are  such 
stuff  as  dreams  are  made  of.  This  kind  of  brooding  and 
questioning  is  generally  disturbing  to  one's  serenity,  some- 
times perilous.  'Tis  a  diet  too  austere  for  human  nature's 
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daily  food.  A  certain  sadness  haunts  Maeterlinck's 
pages,  the  sadness  we  have  all  occasionally  felt,  when  the 
vastness  of  nature  is  borne  in  upon  us,  and  our  own 
insignificance  becomes  understanded. 

SADNESS  LATENT  IN  NATURE. 

Here,  then,  as  everywhere  else  in  the  world,  one  part  of  the  circle 
is  folded  in  darkness ;  here,  as  everywhere,  it  is  from  without,  from 
an  unknown  power,  that  the  supreme  order  issues ;  and  the  bees> 
like  ourselves,  obey  the  nameless  lord  of  the  wheel  that  incessantly 
turns  on  itself  and  crushes  the  wills  that  have  set  it  in  motion. 

Some  little  time  back  I  conducted  a  friend  to  one  of  my  hives  of 
glass,  and  showed  him  the  movements  of  this  wheel,  that  was  as 
readily  perceptible  as  the  great  wheel  of  a  clock — showed  him,  in 
all  its  bareness%  the  universal  agitation  on  every  comb,  the  perpetual, 
frantic,  bewildered  haste,  of  the  nurses  around  the  broad-cells ;  the 
living  gangways  and  ladders  formed  by  the  makers  of  wax ;  the 
abounding,  unceasing  activity  of  the  entire  population,  and  their 
pitiless,  useless  effort ;  the  ardent,  feverish  coming  and  going  of  all ; 
the  general  absence  of  sleep  save  in  the  cradles  alone,  around  which 
continuous  labour  kept  watch ;  the  denial  of  even  the  repose  of  death 
in  a  home  which  permits  no  illness,  and  accords  no  grave  ;  and  my 
friend,  his  astonishment  over,  soon  turned  his  eyes  away1,  and  in 
them  I  could  read  the  signs  of  I  know  not  what  saddened 
fear. 

And  truly,  underlying  the  gladness  that  we  note  first  of  all  in  the 
hive ;  underlying  the  dazzling  memories  of  beautiful  days  that  render 
it  the  store-house  of  summer's  most  precious  jewels ;  underlying  the 
blissful  journeys  that  knit  it  so  close  to  the  flowers  and 
to  running  water,  to  the  sky,  to  the  peaceful  abundance  of  all 
that  makes  for  beauty  and  happiness — underlying  all  these  exterior 
joys  there  reposes  a  sadness  as  deep  as  the  eye  of  man  can  behold. 
And  we,  who  dimly  gaze  on  these  things  with  our  own  blind  eyes, 
we  know  full  well  that  it  is  not  they  alone  whom  we  are  striving  to 
see,  not  they  alone  whom  we  cannot  understand,  but  that  before  us 
there  lies  a  pitiable  form  of  the  great  power  that  quickens  us  also. 

Sad  let  it  be,  as  all  things  'n  nature  are  sad,  when  our  eyes  rest 
too  closely  upon  them.  And  thus  it  ever  shall  be  so  long  as  we 
kno^r  not  her  secret^  or  even  whether  secret  truly  there  be.  And 
should  we  discover  some  day1  that  there  is  no  secret,  or  that  the 
secret  is  monstrous,  other  duties  will  then  arise  that,  as  yet,  perhaps, 
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have  no  name.  Let  our  heart,  if  it  will,  in  the  meanwhile  repeat,  "  It 
is  sad,"  but  let  our  reason  be  content  to  add,  "  Thus  it  is."  At  the 
present  hour,  the.  duty  before  us  is  to  seek  out  that  which  perhaps 
may  be  hiding  behind  these  sorrows ;  and,  urged  on  by  this  en- 
deavour, we  must  not  turn  our  eyes  away,  but  must  steadily,  fixedly 
watch  these  sorrows,  and  study  them  with  a  courage  and  interest 
as  keen  as  though  they  were  joys.  It  is  right  that  before  we  judge 
Naturef  before  we  complain,  we  should  at  least  ask  every  question 
that  we  can  possibly  ask. 

Despite  this  latent  melancholy,  one  thing  is  clear  to 
Maeterlinck.  He  will,  like  Walt  Whitman,  sing  "hymns 
of  the  praise  of  things."  To  him,  as  to  Whitman,  "  a 
hair  on  the  back  of  his  hand  is  just  as  curious  as  any 
special  revelation."  Everything  is  strange,  unaccount- 
able, beautiful ;  from  a  bug  to  the  moon,  from  the  sight 
of  the  eyes  to  the  appetite  for  food.  So  Maeterlinck  con- 
cludes by  feeling  "  a  deep  admiration,"  which,  of  all 
things  in  the  world,  is  the  most  helpful  to  us. 

INTELLIGENCE   OF  BEES. 

But  what  have  we  to  do,  some  will,  ask,  with  the  intelligence  of 
the  bees?  What  concern  is  it  of  ours,  whether  this  be  a  little  less 
or  a  little  more?  Why  weigh,  with  such  infinite  care,  a  minute  frag- 
ment of  almost  invisible  matter,  as  though  it  were  a  fluid  whereon 
depended  the  destiny  of  man?  I  hold,  and  exaggerate  nothing,  that 
our  interest  herein  is  most  considerable.  The  discovery  of  a  sign 
of  true  intellect  outside  ourselves  procures  us  something  of  the  emo- 
tion Robinson  Crusoe,  felt  when  he  saw  the  imprint  of  a  human 
foot  on  the  sandy  beach  of  his  island.  We  seem  less  solitary  than 
we  had  believed.  And,  indeed,  in  our  endeavours  to  understand  the 
intellect  of  the  bees,  we  are  studying  in  them  that  which  is  most 
precious  in  our  own  substance  :  an  atom  of  the  extraordinary  matter 
which  possesses,  wherever  it  attach  itself,  the  magnificent  power  of 
transfiguring  blind  necessity  _  of  organising,  embellishing  and  multi- 
plying life ;  and  most  striking  of  all,  of  holding  in  suspense  the 
obstinate  force  of  death  and  the  mighty,  irresponsible  wave  that 
wraps  almost  all  that  exists  in  an  eternal  unconsciousness. 

Were  we  sole,  possessors  of  the  particle  of  matter  that,  when  main- 
tained in  a  special  condition  of  flower  or  incandescence,  we  term 
the  intellect,  we  should  be  to  some  extent  entitled  to  look  on  our- 
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selves  as  privileged  beings  and  to  imagine  that  in  us  Nature  achieved 
some  kind  of  aim ;  but  here  we  discover,  in  the  hymenoptera,  an 
entire  category  of  beings  in  whom  a  more  or  less  identical  aim  is 
achieved.  And  this  fact,  though  it  decide  nothing  perhaps,  still  holds 
an  honourable  place  in  the  mass  of  tiny  facts  that  help  to  throw 
light  on  our  position  in  this  world.  It  affords  even,  if  considered 
from  a  certain  point  of  view,  a  fresh  proof  of  the  most  enigmatic 
part  of  our  being ;  for  the  superpositions  of  destinies  that  we  find  in 
the  hive  are  surveyed  by  us  from  an  eminence,  loftier  than  we  can 
attain  for  the  contemplation  of  the  destinies  of  man.  We  see  before 
us,  in  miniature,  the.  large  and  simple  lives,  that  in  our  own  dis- 
proportionate sphere  we  never  have  the  occasion  to  disentangle  and 
follow  to  the  end.  Spirit  and  matter  are  there,  the  race  and  the 
individual,  evolution  and  permanence ;  life  and  death,  the  past  and 
the  future ;  all  gathered  together  in  a  retreat  that  our  hand  can 
lif^  and  one  look  of  our  eye  embrace.  And  may  we  not  reasonably 
ask  ourselves  whether  the  mere  size  of  a  body  and  the  room  that 
it  fills  in  time  and  space,  can  modify  to  the  extent  we  imagine 
the  secret  idea  of  Nature,;  the  idea  that  we  try  to  discover  in  the 
little  history  of  the  hive,  which  in  a  few  days  already  is  ancient, 
no  less  than  in  the  great  history  of  man,  of  whom  three  generations 
overlap  a  long  century? 

It  is  clear  from  Maeterlinck's  works  that  he  has  a  rare 
delicacy  of  mind,  a  passion  for  studying  nature's  secrets, 
and  a  most  earnest  love  of  the  beautiful.  He  is  first  and 
last  a  poet.  In  those  enthralling  fantasies  which  he  has 
written  for  the  stage  he 

Doth  glance  from  heaven  to  earth,  from   earth  to  heaven, 

And  as  imagination  bodies  forth 

The  forms  of  things  unknown,  the  poet's  pen 

Turns  them  to  shapes,  and  gives  to  airy  nothing 

A  local  habitation  and  a  name. 

Some  of  his  scenes  are  indeed  "  of  imagination  all 
compact,"  like  Keats'  dream  of 

Magic  casements,  opening  on  the  foam 
Of  perilous  seas,  in  faery  lands  forlorn. 
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At  such  times  he  is  truly  the  visionary  poet,  evoking 
scenes  wherein  all  is  touched  with  a  magical  beauty.  In 
his  methods,  too,  he  attempts  to  escape  from  conventions. 
He  and  a  few  kindred  spirits  became  known  as  symbolists, 
chiefly  through  (to  use  the  words  of  a  friendly  critic)  "  an 
attempt  to  spiritualise  literature,  to  evade  the  old  bondage 
of  rhetoric,  the  old  bondage  of  exteriority." 

Thus  in  method  and  matter  alike  he  has  had  a  tendency 
to  "  bewilder  the  middle  classes,"  and  to  be  reckoned 
among  what  may  be  conveniently  called  the  "  disturbing  " 
spirits  of  our  time.  The  average  man  does  not  want  to 
be  disturbed ;  he  feels  uneasy  at  such  vagaries ;  he  likes 
to  have  his  feet  on  solid  earth,  pacing  well-trodden  ways. 
He  dislikes  "  the  fantastic,  the  uncanny,  the  far-fetched." 
Commend  him  to  the  dictates  of  "  common-sense." 

But  the  poet's  realm  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  rule 
of  common-sense  alone.  He  rescues  us  from  the  petty 
details  of  the  daily  round,  by  showing  how  we  are  all 
enchained  in  the  great  scheme  of  the  universe.  How 
beauty  and  mystery  environ  us.  "  Mere  common-sense," 
exclaims  Maeterlinck,  "  which  is  often  so  harmful,  the 
common-sense  that  replied  to  Galileo  :  '  The  earth  does 
not  turn,  for  I  can  see  the  sun  move  in  the  sky,  rise 
in  the  morning  and  sink  in  the  evening,  and  nothing  can 
prevail  over  the  testimony  of  my  eyes.'  Common-sense 
makes  an  admirable  and  necessary  background  for  the 
mind  ;  but  unless  it  be  watched  by  a  lofty  disquiet,  ever 
ready  to  remind  it.  when  occasion  demand,  of  the  infinity 
of  its  ignorance,  it  dwindles  into  the  mere  routine  of  the 
baser  side  of  our  intellect." 

However,  "  La  Vie  des  Abeilles,"  is  full  of  common- 
sense.  It  is  careful  and  accurate,  though  a  strict  scientist 
might  consider  it  fanciful  and  might  chafe  at  Maeterlinck's 
turn  for  metaphysics. 
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A  remarkable  quality  of  the  book  is  its  high  seriousness ; 
every  enquiry  into  the  life,  the  polity,  the  habits,  the 
evolution  of  bees  is  charged  with  enthusiasm,  with  a 
sincere  and  ardent  desire  to  get  at  the  truth  of  the 
matter. 

A  final  quotation  will  serve  to  illustrate  its  rich  and 
fascinating  style. 

THE  NUPTIAL  FLIGHT. 

Very  few,  I  imagine,  have  profaned  the  secret  of  the  queen-bee's 
wedding,  which  comes  to  pass  in  the  infinite,  radiant  circles  of  a 
beautiful  sky.  But  we  are  able  to  witness  the  hesitating  departure 
of  the  bride-elect,  and  the  murderous  return  of  the  bride. 

However  great  her  impatience,  she  will  yet  choose  her  day  and  her 
hour,  and  linger  in  the  shadow  of  the  portal  till  a  marvellous  morn- 
ing flings  open  wide  the  nuptial  spaces  in  the  depths  of  the  great 
azure  vault.  She  loves  the  moment  when  drops  of  dew  still  moisten 
the  leaves  and  the  flowers,  when  the  last  fragrance  of  dying  dawn 
still  wrestles  with  burning  day,  like  a  maiden  caught  in  the  arms  of 
a  heavy  warrior;  when,  through  the  silence  of  approaching  noon  is 
heard  once  and  again,  a  transparent  cry  that  has  lingered  from  sun- 
rise. 

Then  she  appears  on  the  threshold — in  the  midst  of  indifferent 
foragers,  if  she  have  left  sisters  in  the  hive  ;  or  surrounded  by  a  de- 
lirious throng  of  workers,  should  it  be  impossible  to  fill  her  place. 
She  starts  her  flight  backwardst  returns  twice  or  thrice  to  the  alight- 
ing-board, and  then,  having  definitely  fixed  in  her  mind  the  exact 
situation  and  aspect  of  the  kingdom  she  has  never  yet  seen  from 
without,  she  departs  like  an  arrow  to  the  zenith  of  the  blue.  She 
soars  to  a  height,  a  luminous  zone,  that  other  bees  attain  at  no  period 
of  their  life.  Far  away,  caressing  their  idleness  in  the  midst  of  the 
flowers,  the  males  have  beheld  the  apparition,  have  breathed  the  mag- 
netic perfume  that  spreads  from  group  to  group,  till  every  apiary 
near  is  instinct  with  it.  Immediately  crowds  collect  and  follow  her 
into  the  sea  of  gladness,  whose  limpid  boundaries  ever  recede.  She, 
drunk  with  her  wings,  obeying  the  magnificent  law  of  the  race  that 
chooses  her  lover,  and  enacts  that  the  strongest  alone  shall  attain  her 
in  the  solitude  of  the  ether,  she  rises  still,  and,  for  the  first  time  in 
hfeir  life,  the  blue  morning  air  rushes  into  her  stigmataj  singing  its 
song,  like  the  blood  of  heaven,  in  the  myriad  tubes  of  the  tracheal 
sacs,  nourished  on  space,  that  fill  the  centre  of  her  body.  She  rises 
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still.  A  region  must  be  found  unhaunted  by  birds,  that  else  might 
profane  the  mystery.  She  rises  still ;  and  already  the  ill-assorted 
troop  below  are  dwindling  and  falling  asunder.  The  feeble,  infirm, 
the  aged,  unwelcome,  ill-fed,  who  have  flown  from  inactive  or  im- 
poverished cities — these  renounce  the  pursuit  and  disappear  in  the 
void.  Only  a  small,  indefatigable  cluster  remain,  suspended  in 
infinite  opal.  She  summons  her  wings  for  one  final  effort ;  and  now 
the  chosen  of  incomprehensible  forces  has  reached  her,  has  seized 
her,  and,  bounding  aloft  with  united  impetus,  the  ascending  spiral 
of  their  intertwined  flight  whirls  for  one  second  in  the  hostile  madness 
of  love. 

No  sooner  has  the  union  been  accomplished  than  the  male's  abdo- 
men opens<  the  organ  detaches  itself,  dragging  with  it  the  mass  of 
the  entrails,  the  wings  relax,  and,  as  though  struck  by  lightning,  the 
emptied  body  turns  and  turns  on  itself  and  sinks  into  the  abyss. 
One  embrace  suffices ;  the  rest  all  enacts  itself  in  the  very  flanks  of 
the  bride.  She  descends  from  the  azure  heights  and  returns  to  the 
hive,  trailing  behind  her,  like  an  oriflamme,  the  unfolded  entrails  of 
her  lover. 

Maeterlinck  has  I  think  given  to  his  readers  a  book 
different  in  some  respects  from  any  previous  work  upon 
nature-subjects.  The  scientist,  philosopher  and  the  poet 
approach  the  study  of  natural  phenomena  from  different 
standpoints.  In  Maeterlinck  the  three  are  largely  com- 
bined and  their  methods  blended.  The  average  scientist 
is  precise,  practical,  dispassionate,  concerned  wholly  with 
facts.  In  an  old-fashioned  observer  like  Gilbert  White 
the  scientific  spirit  is  warmed  and  humanized  by  an 
affection  for  the  things  observed ;  as  he  examines  and 
compares,  he  loves.  The  living  creatures  are  almost  his 
children.  In  more  modern  writers,  like  Mr.  Burroughs, 
or  "The  Son  of  the  Marshes,"  something  remains  of 
Gilbert  White's  fond  handling.  But  they  are  oftener 
caught  up  in  that  enthusiasm  for  nature,  for  the  beauty 
which  enwraps  us  round,  and  their  books  have  an 
aesthetic  flavour;  they  abound  in  literary  allusion  and  are 
distinguished  by  a  careful  style. 
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Richard  Jefferies,  the  English  writer,  par  excellence, 
whose  observations  of  nature  were  transmuted  into  poetry, 
though  in  the  form  of  prose,  comes  nearest  to  Maeterlinck 
in  his  susceptibility,  his  passion  for  the  study  of  life  in  all 
its  phases,  his  enthusiasm,  his  close  and  fine  perception, 
his  command  of  imaginative  description. 

Both  have  lived,  as  it  were,  in  an  enchanted  land, 
seeing  farther,  deeper,  clearer,  than  their  fellows.  Both 
touch  the  note  of  sadness.  One  gift  was  denied  to 
Jefferies,  with  which  Maeterlinck  is  richly  dowered, 
poetic  form  of  singular  delicacy,  subtlety  and  grace.  But 
in  "  La  Vie  des  Abeilles,"  Maeterlinck  has  left  this  aside 
and  occupied  common  ground  with  Jefferies.  There  are 
essential  differences  between  the  two,  not  now  to  be 
considered,  but  both  men  knock  reverently  at  the  door 
of  nature,  and  reverently  seek  to  learn  of  her  secrets. 


THE  "FORGET-ME-NOT." 
BY  CHAS.  T.  TALLENT-BATEMAN. 

HTHE  history  of  the  "  Forget-me-Not "  Annual  has 
never  been  written.  May  I  be  her  historian  and 
commentator  ?  My  subject  is  not  a  section  of  "  high 
literature."  It  is  but  a  chapter — though  a  most  interesting 
chapter — in  British  Bibliography  :  with  an  appendix  on 
Art  :  dealing,  in  particular,  with  a  style  of  art  which  Eng- 
land once  made  peculiarly  her  own.  The  "  Annual "  of 
which  I  propose  to  treat  was  ostensibly  a  book  ;  but  it  suc- 
ceeded, and  became  popular — like  every  member  of  its 
class — because  it  was  in  great  part  a  picture  gallery. 

The  "  Forget-Me-Not,  a  Christmas,  New  Year's  and 
birthday  present,"  was,  throughout  its  entire  course  of 
twenty-six  years,  edited  by  one  man,  Mr.  Frederic  Shoberl, 
a  native  of  Britain,  but  of  foreign  extraction,  a  man  of  fine 
literary  and  artistic  taste,  and  a  poet  rather  less  than  minor. 
He  was  almost  "  poeta  non  minor  sed  minimus."  The 
motto  adopted  for  this  Annual  consisted  of  the  following 
lines  of  "  L.E.L."  (Letitia  E.  Landon)— 

"  Appealing,   by  the  magic  of  its  name, 
To  gentle  feelings  and  affections ;   kept 
Within  the  heart  like  gold." 
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With  reference  to  this  motto,  it  is  curious  that  it  should 
not  contain  the  name  of  the  book  ;  but  should  lay  stress  on 
other  words :  while  the  next  following  Annual,  "  The 
Friendship's  Offering,"  should  have  for  its  motto  the  lines — 

This  is  Affection's  Tribute,  Friendship's  Offering 
Whose  silent  eloquence,  more  rich  than  words, 
Tells  of  the  Giver's  faith,  and  truth  in  absence, 
And  says — "  Forget-Me-Not." 

The  publisher  was  Mr.  Rudolph  Ackermann,  the  famous 
London  art  publisher,  who,  next  to  Mr.  Boydell,  in  the  pre- 
ceding century,  did  more  than  any  other  English  pub- 
lisher to  encourage,  foster  and  promote,  in  the  British  Isles, 
the  fine  arts  of  painting  and  engraving.  Aquatint,  stipple, 
line  engraving  and  lithography  all  received  almost  the 
earliest  and  almost  the  greatest  impetus  in  our  country  from 
the  substantial  patronage  of  this  man  of  taste  and  enter- 
prise. 

The  "  Forget-Me-Not"  Annual  may  be  considered  as  a 
personification,  under  six  aspects,  or  in  six  capacities,  or 
characters,  viz.  :  —  I.  As  a  successor  and  imitator.  2. 
As  a  founder,  and  model.  3.  As  a  survivor  of  her 
offspring.  4.  As  a  specialist  and  originator.  5.  As  a 
benefactor;  and  6.  As  a  humourist. 

Under  five  of  the  above  aspects  I  will  show :  — 

1.  How  this  Annual  was  a  successor  and  imitator  of  a 
series  of  Continental  almanacks : 

2.  How  it  was  the  founder  and  model  of  a  numerous 
race,  or  family,  of  English  Annuals — some  superior,  others 
(and  most  of  them)  inferior  — and  some  of  them  remark- 
ably shortlived  ;  others  attaining  a  decent  age  : 

3.  How  it  was  characteristic,  and  unique  in  several  re- 
spects, among  its  own  kin  or  kind  : 

4.  How  it  outlived  nearly  all  its  rivals,  and  that  because 
of  its  own  excellencies. 
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5.  How  it  fulfilled  an  important  mission,  in  (a)  encour- 
aging English  Literature  of  the  lighter  kind,  and  the  more 
wholesome  species  of  the  lighter  kind  ;  (b)  encouraging  the 
fine  arts  of  painting  and  engraving  ;  and  (c)  encouraging  the 
industrial  arts,  particularly  those  of  ornamental  binding  and 
embossing,  and  of  high  class  printing. 

The  aforesaid  encouragement  to  literature  is  shown  by 
two  facts  :  (i)  that  so  many  popular  (and  deservedly  popu- 
lar) poems  first  saw  the  light  in  its  columns  ;  and  (2)  that 
several  eminent  writers,  both  of  prose  and  poetry,  courted 
and  were  encouraged  to  continue  to  court,  public  approval, 
through  its  hospitable  pages.  While  stating  all  this  it  may  be 
frankly  admitted  that  these  pages  were  too  "  hospitable"; 
that  the  bulk  of  its  letterpress  is  "  sorry  stuff,"  worthy  of 
decent  burial,  and  cheerful  oblivion.  Though  nothing  vicious 
or  harmful,  was  ever  found  between  its  covers,  yet  there 
was  plenty  that  was  unprofitable,  in  our  good  friend  the 
"  Forget-Me-Not"  With  regard  to  both  literature  and 
Art,  it  is  worthy  of  reminder  that  it  was  from  a  volume  of 
the  "  Forget-Me-Not"  that  John  Ruskin  first  became  in- 
spired with  a  love  of  art,  and,  indirectly,  to  a  love  of  litera- 
ture. 

First  then — 

I.— THE    "FORGET-ME-NOT"    AS    A    SUCCESSOR  AND 
IMITATOR. 

In  the  first  volume,  issued  in  1823,  the  editor,  Mr. 
Frederic  Shoberl,  who,  the  Publisher's  Circular  for  loth 
July,  1891,  says,  was  also>  a  co-proprietor,  states  in  his  pros- 
pectus that  "  In  submitting  to  the  public  the  plan  of  the 
work  here  announced,  the  projector  candidly  acknowledges 
that  he  is  influenced  by  the  honest  ambition  of  rivalling  at 
least,  if  not  surpassing,  the  many  elegant  and  tasteful  pro- 
ductions of  the  Continent."  In  pursuance  of  this  scheme, 
the  first  volume  is  "embellished"  (says  the  Publisher's  Cir- 
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cular)  with  a  frontispiece,  "  The  Virgin  with  the  Infant 
Saviour,"  engraved  in  stipple  by  Agar,  after  a  painting  by 
Vincenzo  da   San   Gemignano,   one   of   Raphael's   pupils ; 
and  twelve  vignettes  of  "  The  Months,"  by  Edward  Burney, 
one  of  which  that  journal  reproduces.     In  further  resem- 
blance to  the  contents  of  the  German  and  French  Annuals, 
or  pocket  books  the  letterpress  was  made  to  consist    of 
(a)   poetry,   viz.  :  verses  by   William  Combe  (Dr.  Syntax), 
accompanying  "The   Months";     (b)    a  few  tales  trans- 
lated  from    the    German  ;    (c)    genealogies   of  the  reign- 
ing   sovereigns,    from   its   prototype    the    "Almanach    de 
Gotha "  ;  (d)    Tables  of  the  population  returns   in    Great 
Britain  ;  and  (e)  an  historical  chronicle  of  the  events  of  the 
preceding  year.     Like  its  prototype,  it  was  bound  in  an  or- 
namental paper  cover,  and  was  protected  by  a  cardboard 
case.  From  a  jocosely  written  article,  entitled  "Pocket-books 
and  Keepsakes,"  in  the  first  issue  (in  1828)  of  the  "Keep- 
sake," one  of  the  "  Forget-Me-Not"  progeny,  we  learn  that 

The  history  of  Pocket-Books  and  their  forerunners,  Almanacks, 
Calendars,  Ephemerides,  etc.%  is  ancient  beyond  all  precedent,  even 
the  Welshman's  genealogy,  the  middle  of  which  contained  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world,  is  nothing  to  it.  The  hydraulic  calendars  of  the 
Egyptians  are  things  of  yesterday ;  the  wooden  ones  of  our  Saxon 
ancestors  were  to-morrow,  compared  with  it.  We  shall,  therefore, 
decline  tracing  it  from  all  Eternity. 

Furthermore  the  article  tells  us  that  it 

Struck  somebody,  who  was  acquainted  with  the  Literary  Annuals  of 
Germany,  and  who  reflected  upon  this  winter  flower-bed  of  the 
booksellers — these  pocket-books,  souvenirs  and  Christmas  presents, 
all  in  the  lump — that  he  would  combine  the  spirit  of  all  of  them,  as 
far  as  labour,  season,  and  sizeability  went ;  and,  omitting  the  barren 
or  blank  part,  and  being  entirely  original,  produce  such  a  pocket* 
book  as  had  not  been  yet  seen.  The  Magician  in  Boccaccio  could 
not  have  done  better.  Hence  arose  the  "  Forget-Me-Not,"  the 
"  Literary  Souvenirs,"  the  "  Amulets,"  and  the  "  Keepsakes,"  which 
combine  the  original  contribution  of  the  German  Annual  with  the 
F 
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splendid  binding  of  the  Christmas  English  present.  "  Far,"  says  the 
writer%  "  are  those,  for  whom  this  article  is  written,  from  under- 
valuing the  works  of  their  predecessors,  or  the  contest  with  their 
rivals.  It  is  a  contest  of  sunbeams  which  shall  produce  the  finest 
gems ;  whose  tree%  or  whose  parterre,  shall  burst  out  into  a  flush  of 

more  splendid  blossoms." 

i 

In  the  "  Literary  Souvenir,"  the  4th  of  the  Annuals,  and 
one  of  the  most  successful,  which  commenced  in  1825,  Mr. 
Alaric  A.  Watts,  another  minor  poet,  the  founder  of  that 
publication,  says  ini  the  preface  to  his  first  issue  :  — 

Upwards  of  five  years  ago  it  was  suggested  to  me  by  a  literary 
friend,  that  a  volume  of  annual  recurrence,  composed  for  the  most 
part  of  light  and  popular  literature,  and  embellished  with  engravings 
of  a  higher  order  than  are  usually  to  be  met  with  in  periodical 
works,  would  be  likely  to  prove  extremely  acceptable  to  the  public. 
I  was  so  well  pleased  with  the  idea  that,  having  decided  upon  my 
plan,  I  even  went  so  far  as  to  solicit  the  aid  of  several  distinguished 
writers.  Some  circumstances,  however,  occurred  which  prevented 
me  from  carrying  my  views  into  effect ;  and  it  was  not  until  after 
the  appearance  of  a  publication — The  "  Forget-Me-Not" — in  direct 
and  acknowledged  imitation  of  the  German  Literary  Almanacks,  in 
this  country,  that  I  determined  to  persevere  in  my  original  intention. 
On  consulting  with  my  booksellers,  I  found  that  they  had  an  annual 
volume,  entitled  "  The  Graces,"  at  that  time  in  progress ;  and  it  was 
only  a  few  months  ago  that  they  intimated  their  desire  that  I  should 
co-operate  with  them  in  the  present  undertaking.  These  details  are 
of  no  great  importance  to  the  reader,  as  the  mere  merit  of  having 
suggested  the  publication  of  works  of  this  description  belongs  ex- 
clusively to  our  continental  neighbours;  and  they  borrow  so  many 
useful  hints  from  English  literature  that  we  have  an  undoubted  right 
to  make  reprisals,  whenever  we  meet  with  any  suggestions  of  theirs 
at  all  worthy  of  our  adoption. 

In  his  fourth  volume  (for  1828)  of  the  "  Literary 
Souvenir  "  Mr.  Watts  says :  — 

If  to  Mr.  Ackermann  be  due  (as  undoubtedly  it  is)  the  praise  of 
having  introduced  books  of  this  class  into  this  country,  I  may  fairly 
lay  claim  to  the  secondary  merit,  of  having  contributed  to  render 
them  what  they  now  are. 
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With  regard  to  the  German  Annuals,  I  may  mention  one, 
the  ''  Minerva,"  for  1831  ;  that  being  the  22nd  vol.  of  the 
series :  the  first  being  issued  as  far  back  as  in  1 809.  It  was 
published  by  Ernst  Fleischer,  at  Leipsig.  A  contemporary 
review  says,  in  reference  to  this  book,  and  to  the  contem- 
porary issue  of  the  "  Musenalmanach." 

The  German  Annuals  are  certainly  not  so  expensively,  or,  if  the 
expression  is  more  agreeable,  so  elegantly,  got  up  as  the  English. 
To  make  amends,  however,  they  are  always  neatt  though  of  less 
costly  materials ;  their  literary  contents  are,  at  the  least,  equal  in 
merit  to  ours  and  their  cheapness  is  such,  that  even  the  poorest  of 
the  educated  classes  can  afford  to  put  them  to  their  best  use — make 
gifts  of  them  at  the  household  festival  of  Christmas. 

"  The  '  Almanack  of  Muses '  is  then,"  this  reviewer  con- 
tinues, "  the  youngest  of  a  tribe,  in  which  Goethe,  Schiller, 
and  the  greatest  of  their  contemporaries,  have  not  dis- 
dained to  exercise  their  talents.  It  is  a  mirror  of  the  poets 
of  the  day,  such  as  our  friend  Hogg  once  contemplated." 

The  name  of  "  Forget-Me-Not"  was  probably  copied 
from  that  of  the  older  annual,  the  "  Vergissmeinmicht,"  pub- 
lished also  at  Leipsig. 

In  the  advertisement  (or  preface)  to  the  second  year's 
issue  (1824)  of  the  "Forget-Me-Not,"  the  editor  refers  to 
"  the  very  extensive  demand  for  the  first  volume  of  this 
Miscellany,"  and  the  stimulus  such  demand  gave  him  for 
making  further  progress,  and,  in  the  preface  to>  the  volume 
for  1825  he  writes  : 

"  Well  aware  that  success  naturally  begets  imitation,  we  fully 
anticipated,  when  commencing  this  work,  as  an  annual  token 
of  friendship  and  affection,  the  appearance  of  other  literary 
productions  of  a  similar  kind.  The  event  has  proved  the 
accuracy  of  our  opinion  ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  competition, 
last  year,  of  two  rivals  for  public  favour — [these  were  "  Friendship's 
Offering"  and  "  The  Graces" — not  the  "  Literary  Souvenir,"  as 
suggested  by  the  writer  in  the  Publisher's  Circular] — so  little  did 
their  claims  affect  the  popularity  acquired  by  the  "  Forget-Me-Not," 
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that  a  very  large  impression  was  exhausted  before  the  arrival  of  that 
season  for  which  it  is  more  particularly  destined ;  and,  for  upwards 
of  a  week  before  Christmas,  the  publisher  was  unable  to  execute  the 
orders  which  he  was  continually  receiving." 

This  reference  to  "  Rivals"  brings  us  to  our  second  divi- 
sion. 

II.— THE  "  FORGET-ME-NOT"  AS  A  FOUNDER  AND  A 
MODEL. 

The  "  Forget-Me-Not"  founded  a  family — yea,  a  race — 
of  beautifully  illustrated  drawing-room  books,  which  were 
first  issued  in  small  size  12  mo,  then,  going  through  the 
stage  of  8  vo.,  reached  the  full  quarto.  The  model  was 
closely  followed,  especially  in  the  matter  of  the  inscription 
plates  and  the  "  embellishments,"  by  all  the  members  of  the 
series.  In  connection  with  the  latter  feature,  enormous 
sums  were  paid  to  provide  the  lovely  engravings  which  have 
become  famous  throughout  the  world,  and  which  were 
characteristic  of  the  English  Annuals  from  1825  to  1845, 
and  gave  them  a  high  popularity,  and  a  great  value,  in  the 
British  Isles  and  also  on  the  Continent  and  in  America. 
The  competition  for  public  favour,  when  the  taste  for  these 
fine  works  was  created,  ruined  many  a  publishing  con- 
cern. Artists  prospered  from  the  "  craze ''  (it  was  nothing 
else  but  a  craze)  ;  but  publishers  and  literary  men  did  not 
reap  half  so  much  from  the  golden  harvest.  With  regard 
to  the  illustrative  engravings,  the  editor  of  the  "  Forget-Me- 
Not,"  in  the  preface  to  his  volume  for  1832,  says  :  — 

Plates,  for  which,  a  few  years  since.,  first  rate  artists  were  con- 
tent to  receive  thirty  or  forty  guineas,  cannot  now  be  obtained  under 
one  hundred,  or  one  hundred  and  twenty ;  and  it  has  been  publicly 
asserted  that  even  one  hundred  and  eighty  guineas  have  been  paid 
for  a  single  plate  for  one  of  the  Annuals.  ...  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  to  the  excellence  of  their  embellishments,  the  Annuals  owe  the 
greatest  portion  of  their  popularity ;  sets  of  the  engravings  are  sold 
at  a  higher  rate  than  the  entire  volume,  from  which  they  have  been 
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separated ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  single  proof  impressions  of 
particular  plates  have  obtained  a  price  superior  to  that  of  the  com- 
plete work. 

In  the  second  volume  (1833)  of  Heath's  magnificent  "  Pic- 
turesque Annual,"  the  editor  tells  us,  in  the  preface,  that 
the  public  contributed  from  10,000  to  12,000  guineas  to- 
wards the  cost  of  the  preceding  volume. 

To  quote  again  from  "  The  Keepsake  "  of  1828,  written 
before  the  splendid  volumes  of  the  "  Picturesque  Annual," 
containing  beautiful  engravings  after  drawings  by  Clark- 
son  Stanfield  and  the  equally  lovely  "Continental  An- 
nual" for  1832,  in  which  the  engravings  are  all  from  the 
paintings  of  Samuel  Prout,  were  issued  :  — 

If  publications  of  this  nature  proceed  as  they  have  begun,  we  shall 
soon  arrive  at  the  millenium  of  souvenirs.  Instead  of  engravings,  we 
shall  have  paintings  by  the  first  masters ;  our  paper  must  be  vellum ; 
our  bindings  in  opal  and  amethyst ;  and  nobody  must  read  us  except 
in  a  room  full  of  luxury,  or  a  bower  of  roses.  As  to  the  proprietor 
of  the  work,  he  will  not  condescend  to  be  wholesale.  He  will  take 
up  the  trade  of  "  Keepsakes"  exclusively  ;  and  Pitt  diamonds  are  not 
to  be  sold  by  the  lump.  The  purchaser  will  bring  a  casket  for  his 
duodecimo,  and  deposit  a  gem. 

If  that  was  the  fact  in  1828,  what  must  have  been  the 
inference  in  1830  and  1831  and  1832,  when  the  number 
of  annuals  was  multiplied  several  times  over! 

Of  the  number,  and  particulars,  of  the  children  and  grand- 
children of  the  "  Forget-Me-Not,"  I  need  now  only  give  the 
following  summary  and  data. 

i. — Out  of  a  total  of,  say,  200  English  annuals — which  I 
can  name — we  may  take  it  that,  on  an  average,  each 
Annual  had  at  least  two  volumes  ;  and  the  average  issue  of 
each  volume  was  at  least  2,000.  (We  know  of  some  that 
had  an  issue  of  over  1 0,000,  first  edition,  with  an  issue  a  few 
weeks  afterwards  of  several  thousands,  on  a  second  edition, 
and  several  issues  of  over  7,000).  This  estimate  would 
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make  the  progeny  of  the  little  volume  to  consist  of  at  least 
800,000,  or  nearly  one  million  volumes! 

2.  The  last  of  the  family  died  in  the  later  fifties  of  the 
iQth  century ; 

3.  The  characteristic  features  of  the  series  were — 

(a)  The  Inscription  Plate  —  engraved  or  embossed 
— on  the  second  fly  leaf ; 

(b)  The  fine  engravings,  numbering  on  an  average, 
between  12  and  20  in  each  volume; 

(c)  The  letterpress,  generally  miscellaneous,  but  oc- 
casionally as  in  the  "  Travel "  Annuals,  consist- 
ing of  prose  by  one  descriptive  writer ; 

(d)  The  connection  between  the  engraving  and  a 
particular  article  or  chapter  on  the  same  subject : 
sometimes  the  article  prompting1  the  illustration : 
sometimes  the  illustration  prompting  the  article  : 

(e)  Eccentric,  generally  beautiful,  binding. 

The  first,  and  longest  lived,  just  20  years,  of  the  large 
sized  Annual  was  "Fisher's  Drawing  Room  Scrap  Book" 
edited  by  L.E.L. 

It  was  a  curious  circumstance  in  the  publication  of  these 
Annuals,  that  often  the  same  publishers  issued  rival  and 
strongly  competitive  productions ;  also  a  curious  incident 
that  many  of  the  contributors  to  some  annuals  were  them- 
selves editors  of  others — e.g.,  Thomas  Hood,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
S.  C.  Hall,  T.  Roscoe,  T.  Cunningham,  T.  Pringle,  and  A.  A. 
Watts.  The  rivalry  was  apparently  very  friendly,  a  com- 
bined effort  being  made  to  beat  the  rest  of  the  world.  It 
was  in  some  of  these  volumes  that  many  of  our  lead- 
ing poets  first  saw  their  productions  in  print.  Besides, 
they  were  patronised  and  contributed  to  by  nearly  all  the 
contemporary  writers,  including  Coleridge,  Southey,  Tenny- 
son, Praed,  James  Montgomery,  Ruskin,  Mrs.  Hemans, 
Miss  Mitford,  Barry  Cornwall,  Macaulay,  Mrs.  Norton, 
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Tom  Hood,  Bowles,  Campbell,  Moore,  Hogg,  Cunningham, 
Charles  Lamb,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  the  Shelleys,  Captain 
Marryat,  R.  Brinsley  Sheridan,  Bulwer  Lytton,  Dickens  and 
Thackeray. 

The  chief  charms  in  the  volumes  consist,  however,  of  the 
"embellishments" ;  for,  though  it  is  seldom  that  any  poet 
or  great  prose-writer  gave  the  best  of  his  work  to  the  letter- 
press yet  the  artists,  painters,  and  engravers  alike  vie  with 
one  another  to  produce  the  very  highest  specimens  of 
pictorial  art.  With  regard  to  the  illustrations,  they 
are  all  in  line  engraving,  except  a  few  in  stipple  ;  a 
few  later  ones  in  lithograph  or  woodcut ;  one  in  mezzo- 
tint, and  one  whole  set  in  aquatint;  and  many  of 
these  line  engravings  are  masterpieces  of  art.  It 
would  be  tedious  to  give  a  list  of  those  most  interesting 
artists — the  great  line  engravers — who  contributed  to  the 
beauty  of  the  embellishments ;  for  only  enthusiastic  collec- 
tors of  line  engravings  are  interested  in  engraver's  names. 
On  the  other  hand  many  of  the  painters  whose  works 
have  been  thus  rendered  in  black  and  white — works  either 
lent  to  the  publishers  for  the  purpose,  as  were  many 
samples  of  the  classical  masters,  or  specially  produced  for 
the  occasion — are  men  whose  names  are  household  words 
in  all  ranks  of  taste,  and  almost  all  circles  of  society. 

III.— THE  "FORGET-ME-NOT,"  THE  SURVIVOR   OF   ITS 
OFFSPRING. 

During  its  life,  from  1823  to  1848,  the  "  Forget-Me-Not" 
was  accompanied  by  a  "  cloud"  of  nearly  200  Annuals  :  the 
years  1830,  1831,  and  1832  being  the  most  prolific,  produc- 
ing between  them  no  less  than  65  new  Annuals — of  which 
49  were  issued  in  the  former  year.  Of  the  200  known  Eng- 
lish Annuals,  the  "  Forget-Me-Not"  survived  1 80 ;  a  few, 
six  in  number,  contemporaries  outlived  it ;  the  remainder 
started  after  its  death.  It  survived  six  superiors — The 
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"Anniversary"  (born  and  died  in  1829),  the  "Gem"  (4 
vols),  the  "Amulet"  (10  vols.)  the  "Literary  Souvenir" 
(11  vols.),  Heath's  "Picturesque  Annual"  (9  vols.),  and 
Prout's  "  Continental  Annual"  (one  volume  only,  issued  in 
1832)  ;  and  its  one  equal,  the  "  Friendship's  Offering."  The 
"  Keepsake  "  alone  outlived  it  ;  unless  we  include  in  this 
class  of  superiors  those  pretentious,  volumes,  Heath's  "Book 
of  Beauty"  and  Fisher's  "  Drawing  Room  Scrap-Book." 
The  "Keepsake,"  the  Queen  of  the  Annuals,  survived  her 
worthy  ancestress  just  nine  years. 

In  the  seventh  (1830)  volume  of  the  "  Friendship's  Offer- 
ing," is  a  prologue  in  verse,  the  book  itself  being  the  im- 
aginary speaker,  from  which  it  will  be  interesting  to  quote 
the  following  :  — 

Nay  more  :    my  kind  admirers  hint 

(Though  I  dare  say  there's  nothing  in't) 

That  even  the  brilliant  "  Souvenir" 

Will  be  eclipsed  when  I  appear  ; 

That  the  meek,  prudish  '•  Amulet" 

With  bitter  jealousy  will  fret  ; 

That  "  Keepsake,"  ''  Gem%"  "  Forget-Me-Not," 

And  some  whose   names   I  have  forgot, 

Who  dress  themselves  in  silk  attire, 

For  very  env}^  will  expire. 


The  preface  to  the  issue  of  1842  strikes  a  mournful  note 
and  seems  to  prophesy  the  early  death  of  the  "  Forget-Me- 

Not" 

Change  is  the  lot  of  man  ;  and  it  were  folly  to  repine  at  that 
which  is  one  of  the  conditions  on  which  he  holds  existence.  From 
the  operation  of  this  universal  law  of  Nature,  his  works  are  not 
exempt,  any  more  than  himself.  I  am  naturally  led  to  this  reflec- 
tion at  the  present  moment,  when  I  have  to  perform  the  duty  of 
introducing  to  the  public  the  twentieth  volume  of  this  Miscellany. 
During  the  twenty  years  of  its  career,  this  work  has  partaken  of  that 
character  of  change  which  attaches  to  all  human  things 

It  were  in  vain  to  deny  that  in  another  respect  a  change  Las  taken 
place,  by  which  this  publication,  like  all  the  rest  of  its  class,  has 
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been  deeply  affected.  Whether  through  fashion,  caprice,  cr  the  posi- 
tive demerits  of  some  of  those  new  competitors  which  started  each 

succeeding  year  in  the  race  of  imitation,  and  mostly  broice  down  in 
their  first  course,  certain  it  is  that  the  Annuals,  from  especial  favour- 
ites of  the  public,  have  come  to  be  regarded  almost  with  indifference. 

The  cause  of  decline,  decay,  and  death  of  the  "  Forget- 
Me-Not,"  in  particular,  I  have  considered  under  my  next 
heading ;  but  the  reason  for  the  same  fate  befalling  the 
other  Annuals  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  extract 
from  the  Preface  of  a  contemporary  Annual  in  1832  :  — 

In  catering  for  the  public  taste,  the  editor  of  "  The  Cabinet  of 
Literary  Gems"  had  endeavoured  to  make  such  a  selection  of  articles 
of  permanent  interest  and  value,  as  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  caus- 
ing the  usual  complaint  to  be  made,  against  this  production,  which 
has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  most  of  the  other  Annuals — that  of  their  being 
books  of  the  moment,  instead  of  becoming  standard  library  volumes. 
It  has  also  been  said,  that  the  Annuals  are  all  alike ;  that  in  looking 
into  them  we  find  the  same  eternal  names,  the  same  eternal  poetry, 
the  same  eternal  prose  ;  that  that  which  is  told  one  way 
in  onet  is  reiterated,  after  a  different  fashion,  '  in  another  ; 
but,  without  arrogating  to  ourselves  anything  like  flattery,  we  can 
safely  and  honestly  affirm,  that  the  "  Cabinet"  is,  as  a  whole,  free 
from  that  light,  uninstructive  matter,  of  which  this  class  of  literature 
has  hitherto  been  composed. 

Another  agent  in  the  killing  of  the  Annual  Craze  was 
satire,  in  the  form  particularly  of  humorous  caricatures 
or  parodies.  One  of  these  was  the  "  Comic  Offering."  Its 
binding  was  like  that  of  the  Sacred  Annuals,  afterwards 
imitated  by  Bible  and  Hymn  Book  publishers  ;  it  had  the 
title  page — the  vignette  title  page,  a  most  ingenious  "  take 
off  " — the  frontispiece — the  Preface — the  list  of  contents — 
and  even  a  "  list  of  embellishments" — all  in.  caricature  of 
the  more  serious  members  of  the  family. 

^ith  regard  to  the  general  contents  of  the  "  Forget-Me- 
Not,"  these  share  the  common!  estimate,  formed  and  ex- 
pressed in  contemporary  times  ;  and  this  estimate  is 
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not  a  flattering  one.     The  Annuals  created  a  craze,    the 
craze  denoted  some  insanity  in  the  public   mind    of    the 
period ;   and  much  of  this  insanity  is  apparent  within  the 
curious  circle  of  prolific  writers,  from  which  the  general 
contributions  were  obtained.  Let  me  give  a  sample— I  could 
quote  many  a  similar  one — of  contemporary  criticism.  This 
will  be  more  eloquent  than  any  words  of  mine,  of  the  feel- 
ing, in  literary  and  journalistic  quarters  at  the  time,  with 
regard  to  this  curious  craze,  and  its  curious  "  coddlers."  The 
matter  is  interesting  to  us,  as  students  of  cycles  of  taste : 
it  is  almost  a  chapter  out  of  the  history  of  English  psycholo- 
gical, or  physiological,  or  intellectual  phenomena.     Refer- 
ring to  the  "  Forget- Me-Not"  for  1831,  the  reviewer  says: 

As  to  the  literary  contents,  or  what  it  is  now  fashionable  to  call 
the  letterpress,  there  is  great  inequality  of  merit.  .  .  The  poetry, 
on  the  whole,  is  particularly  indifferent,  and  has,  indeed,  been  con- 
tributed for  the  most  part  by  persons  whose  names  we  have  a  sort 
of  dim  recollection  of  having  seen  in  Annuals  before,  but  certainly 
nowhere  else  under  the  sun.  We  have  a  host  of  such  amiable  writers 
as  Mrs.  Perring,  Charles  Bickmore,  Esq.,  the  Rev.  Richard  Polwhele 
(evidently  a  great  creature),  H.  F.  Chorley,  Esq.,  Miss  S.  E.  Hatfield 
(quite  a  gem),  Captain  Longmore,  Miss  Susanna  Strickland  (a  very 
great  creature,  who  writes,  we  observe,  in  all  the  Annuals),  Nicholas 
Michell,  Esq.,  George  Downes,  A.M.,  Mrs.  Abdy  (another  gem), 
Henry  Brandreth,  junr.,  Esq.,  Miss  Mary  Anne  Cursham  (a  striking 
poetess),  Mrs.  Eliza  Walker  (a  sweet  composer),  and,  though  last 
not  least,  J.  F.  Rollings,  Esq.  (Heaven  bless  him  !) 
"  O  fond  attempt  to  give  a  deathless  lot 
To  names  ignoble,  born  to  be  forgot !" 

Yet  all  these  ladies  and  gentlemen  no  doubt  consider  themselves 
splendid  individuals,  and  distribute  on  an  average,  eight 
copies  each  of  the  "  Forget-Me-Not "  among  their  friends  and  ad- 
mirers. Loath  should  we  be  to  break  into  their  dream  of  bliss, 
were  it  not  that  we  hold  Mr.  Frederick  Shoberl  responsible  for  their 
somniferousness,  and  are  afraid  that  the  magnetic  sleep  into  which 
he  lulls  them  may  be  attended  with  dangerous  consequences.  We 
fear  that  they  may  get  possessed  with  visions  of  glory,  and  that 
Miss  S.  E.  Hatfield  or  the  Reverend  Richard  Polwhele  may  die  in 
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the  erroneous  belief  that  their  names  will  descend  to  all  posterity, 
although  the  unquestionable  fact  is,  that  they  will  not  live  one  hour 
longer  than  those  of  Captain  Longmore  or  Mrs.  Eliza  Walker.  If  J. 
F.  Rollings,  Esq.,  has  a  moment's  better  chance  than  Charles  Bick- 
more,  Esq.,  it  can  only  be  because  Hollings  has  committed  just  one 
contribution ;  whereas  the  unfortunate  Charles  Bickmore  has  been 
tempted  to  do  two.  And  as  for  thee,  Miss  Mary  Anne  Cursham, 
much  do  we  wish  that  thou  wert  married  either  to  H.  F.  Chorley  or 
Nicholas  Michell.  Has  not  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Bowditch  become  the 
no  less  celebrated  Mrs.  Lee?  And  why  may  not  the  effulgence  of  a 
Cursham  be  absorbed  into  that  of  a  Chorley  or  a  Nicholas?  Why 
not  follow  the  example  of  Mrs.  Abdy?  She  is  already  a  wife,  and 
her  maiden  name  is  forgotten  for  ever." 

IV.— THE  "  FORGET-ME-NOT "  AS   SPECIALIST,    AND    AS  AN 

ORIGINATOR. 

Under  this  heading  I  will  briefly  say  that  we  owe  the 
following  specialities  to  our  "  proto-Anniual"  of  England  :  — 

1.  The  embossed  inscription  plate.       This   first   occurs 
in  the  1826  vol. 

2.  The  case  enclosing  the  bound  volume. 

3.  The  beautifully-engraved  paper  wrappers.     The  de- 
signs are  different — no  two  being  quite  alike — of  these 
dainty  "  greenbacks."     The  "  Literary  Souvenir"  imi- 
tated this  style,  but  did  not  reach  the  grace  of  the 
"  Forget-Me-Not "  designs.    The  "  Winter's  Wreath," 
in  special  large  paper  edition,  made  a  not  ungraceful, 
but  artistic  imitation. 

4.  The  founding  of  a  family  of  Juvenile  Annuals,  one 
of  the  best  being  Ackermann's  Juvenile  "  Forget-Me- 
Not." 

5.  The  naming  of  a  series  of  Annuals  after  flowers  and 
plants ;  and  after  sentiments  similar  to  that  adopted 
in  its  own  title,  e.g.,  "  Remembrance  "  ;  "  Souvenir  "  ; 
"Remember  Me";   "Amaranth";  "  Laurel"  ;"  Ever- 

;_ green,"  etc.,  just  as  the  "  Keepsake"  started  the  "Talis- 
mans," the  various  "  Pledges,"  the  "  Amulets,"  the 
"  Bijous,"  the  "  Cameos,"  the  "  Gems,"  etc. 
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6.  The  creation  of  a  tribe — a  "  flower-garden"  rather— 
of  tributes  to  the  "Forget-Me-Not"  flower,  which,  previ- 
ously had  been  neglected,  if  mot  almost  forgotten,   in 
light  literature.     Of  these  there  is  a  large  contribution 
in  the  pages  of  the  "  Forget-Me-Not"  itself  ;  but  every 
Annual  took  up  the  cry  of  "  Forget-Me-Not,"  "  Forget- 
Me-Not,"  until  the  name  must  have  been  wearisome 
to  most  sane  people  of  the  period. 

The  following  specimen  of  this  fancy  is  from  the 
"Forget-Me-Not"  of  1824:  — 

The  sculptor,   painter,  while  they  trace 

On  canvas  or  in  stone, 
Another's  figure,  form,  or  face, 

Our  motto's  spirit  own  ; 
Each  thus  would  like  to  leave  behind 

His   semblance — and  for  what? 
But  that  the  thought  that  fills  his  mind 

Is   this — "  Forget-Me-Not !" 

The  Poet,   too%  who,  borne  along 

In  thought  to  distant  time, 
Pours  forth  his  inmost  soul  in  song, 

Holds   fast  this  hope   sublime ! 
He  would  a  glorious   name   bequeath, 

Oblivion   shall  not  blot, 
And  round  that  name  his  thoughts  enwreath 

The    words — "  Forget-Me-Not !" 

7.  The  collection  of  a  long  series  of  short  tales  in  our  own 
language,    and    by    English   authors,    illustrated    by 
British  artists,  a  link  in  this  respect  between  the  items 
in  the  old  English  Monthly  Illustrated  Magazines  of 
Fiction,  fellow  creations  with  Chambers'  Journal,  and 
the  present  Magazines ,  and  the  Illustrated  Monthlies 
of  the  seventies  and  eighties. 

The  more  or  less  distinctive  features  of  the  "get  up"  of 
our  Annual,  in  other  words,  her  dress,  or  costume  can  be 
quickly  described.  From  1823  to  1831  the  "  Forget-Me- 
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Not"  was  bound  in  boards  i8mo.  ;  and  issued  in  a  card- 
board case.  From  1827  to  1831  the  binding  was  in 
specially  designed  green  covers  ;  the  case  being  decorated 
with  a  duplicate  of  the  special  green  paper  designs.  The 
price  was  123.  per  volume.  From  1832  to  the  early  forties, 
the  volumes  appeared  every  year  both  in  plain  dark  green 
cloth,  and  in  brown  morocco  gilt,  with  an  occasional  binding 
(e.g.  in  1833)  in  red  silk,  like  the  "Keepsake."  Early  in 
the  forties  the  size  was  slightly  increased,  and  the  green 
cloth  binding  was  lighter  in  shade,  gilt  and  decorated,  until 
it  resembled  some  popular  child's  book,  and  the  inscrip- 
tion plate  became  a,  work  of  poor  lithography.  This  was 
the  chief  cause  of  its  death  in  1 848.  It  lost  its  identity  and 
distinctiveness,  and  became  simply  one  fairly  good  book 
with  pretty  pictures  amid  a  hundred  equally  good  books 
with  equally  pretty  pictures.  In  three  of  the  copies  in  the 
later  thirties,  we  find  a  lithographed  inscription  plate,  or 
rather  ornamental  second  or  vignette  title  page,  which  is 
utterly  commonplace — quite  enough,  in  the  judgment  of 
any  person  of  taste,  to  take  the  book  out  of  the  category 
of  fine  art  volumes.  For  several  years,  and  up  to  the  end, 
the  printer  of  the  volumes  was  F.  Shoberl,  junr.,  of  the  Hay- 
market 

V.— THE  "FORGET-ME-NOT,"  AS  BENEFACTOR,  VIZ.,  AS  A 
CONTRIBUTOR  TO,  AND  ENCOURAGER  OF,  LITERATURE 
AND  ART. 

Under  this  heading  I  will  record  most  of  this  Annual's 
contribution  to — i.  Standard  English  Literature.  2.  The 
Fine  Arts,  (a)  of  painting,  (b)  of  engraving.  3.  The  inv- 
dustrial  arts  of  (a)  bookbinding,  (b)  embossing,  (c)  fine 
printing. 

A#d  first  with  regard  to  Literature.  The  "  Forget-Me- 
Not"  cannot  show  so  good  a  list  of  eminent  names, 
in  connection  with  its  literary  contents,  as  can  the 
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"  Keepsake,"  or  the  "  Friendship's  Offering,"  or  even 
some  of  the  minor  members  of  the  Annual  family.  We 
miss  the  Coleridges,  and  Scott,  and  Ruskin.  The  following 
undoubted  literary  men  were,  however,  among  the  long  list 
of  contributors,  and  these  all  appeared  in  the  earlier 
volumes,  the  later  contributors  being  all  mediocre  people — 
Thomas  Campbell,  Thomas  Hood,  Thomas  Moore,  James 
Montgomery,  James  Hogg  (the  "  Ettrick  Shepherd"),  Mrs. 
Hemans,  Miss  Mitford,  Barry  Cornwall,  Francis  Jeffery, 
Charles  Swain,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howitt,  W.  L.  Bowles, 
Douglas  Jerrold,  Laman  Blanchard,  L.E.L.,  Rev.  Geo. 
Croly,  T.  Haynies  Bayley  (the  song  writer),  Professor 
Aytoun>  Allan  Cunningham,  G.  P.  R.  James,  Harrison  Ains- 
worth,  H.  D.  Inglis,  Miss  Jewsbury,  Eliza  Cook,  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Norton,  and  Miss  Strickland. 

Just  a  few  notes  on  some  contributions  of  these  writers, 
and  a  short  reference  to  Shoberl,  the  editor,  himself. 

First,  we  have,  in  this  annual,  the  first  print  or  publica- 
tion of,  among  others,  the  following  deservedly  popular 
poems  :  — Thos.  Hood's  beautiful  "Ruth"  ("She  stood  breast 
high  amidst  the  corn.")  Hood,  like  Mrs.  Hemans,  first 
contributed  in  1826.  Mrs.  Hemans'  "  Cliffs  of  Dover ' 
(1827);  "  Night-blowing  flowers"  (1827);  "Evening  Song 
of  the  Tyrolese  Peasants"  (1828);  "Come  to  the  Sunset 
Tree."  James  Montgomery's  "  Night"  (1824,  the  first  liter- 
ary vol.).  The  same  poet's  "  Wild  Puck  of  Malmesbury 
Abbey"  (1840).  Montgomery  was  a  school-fellow  of  the 
editor  at  Fulneck  School,  Yorks.  L.E.L.'s  "Isabel,  or 
the  Ruined  Cottage"  (1825);  "Choice"  (rubies  or  flowers), 
(1826).  Miss  Mitford  first  contributed  to  the  Annual  ini 
1826;  she  then  giving  a  short  dramatic  sketch.  We  have 
the  first  publication  of  Byron's  earliest  verses,  dedicated  to 
his  young  love,  and  some  unpublished  lines  by  James 
Thomson. 
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With  regard  to  the  editor,  we  glean  the  following  par- 
ticulars from  the  "  Dictionary  of  National  Biography"  : — He 
was  born  in  London,  in  1775,  and  educated  at  the  Moravian 
School,  at  Fulneck,  near  Leeds.  Having  settled  in  Lon- 
don, he  became,  with  Henry  Colburn,  the  originator  and 
co-proprietor  of  the  New  Monthly  Magazine,  which  be- 
gan on  1st  February,  1814.  For  some  time  he  acted  as 
editor,  and  contributed  original  articles  and  reviews.  He 
was  long  associated  with  Rudolph  Ackermann,  whose 
Repository  of  A  rts  he  edited  from  the  third  to  the  seventy- 
second  number  (March,  1809,  to  December,  1828).  He 
conducted  Ackermann's  English  Annual,  the  "  Forget-Me- 
Not."  He  also  edited  Ackermann's  "Juvenile  Forget-Me- 
Not"  from  1828  to  1832  (five  volumes).  He  died  at  Thistle 
Grove,  Brompton,  London,  on  5th  March,  1853,  and  was 
buried  in  Kensal  Greeni  Cemetery,  on  I2th  March. 
Next  with  regard  to  the  Fine  Arts. 

The  engagement  or  commissioning  of  nearly  every  emi- 
nent engraver  and  of  most  leading  contemporary  painters, 
gave  a  great  impetus  to  English  Art. 

On  the  third  division  —  the   Industrial   Arts  —  I  will 
make    only    a   very    few    observations.        The    Annuals 
encouraged  good  ornamental   work  of  every  kind ;    each 
publication  vieing  with  its  competitors  to  produce  some- 
thing new  and  something  good.     The  bookbindings  were 
so  beautiful  that  the  subsequent  sixty  years  have  not  taught 
us  to  improve  on  them.       The  velvets,  the  moroccos  of 
all  tints,  the  watered  silks,  the  embossed  papers,  card- 
boards and  other  materials,  the  engraved  coloured  papers, 
the   gilded    cloths,   the    gilt    edging,   the    toolings,    the 
designs,  tell  their  own   tale   of  a   desire   to   please  and 
elevate  taste.      Many  of  the  coverings  were  embossed. 
This   industrial   art  was  borrowed,  I   believe,   from   the 
continent — being  like  the  Annual  species  itself—"  Made 
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in  Germany"  ;  but  it  soon  found  a  congenial  home,  "atelier," 
and  market,  in  our  country.  Some  of  the  best  embossing 
work  I  have  seen  is  British.  The  "  Forget-Me-Not"  set 
the  fashion  for  this  beautiful  form  of  art ;  and  we  owe  to 
it  some  of  the  prettiest  specimens  in  existence.  As  regards 
fine  printing,  the  "  Literary  Souvenir"  and  the  "  Winter's 
Wreath  "  have  some  most  beautiful  founts  which  are  well 
worthy  of  study  and  copying  by  our  art  printers  of  to-day. 

VI.— THE  ''FORGET-ME-NOT"  AS  A  HUMOURIST. 
The  reader  will  be  startled,  perhaps  shocked,  to  learn 
that  there  is  some  humour  in  these  volumes.  \Vilh  the  ex- 
ception of  Thomas  Hood's  pieces,  which  have  a  character 
all  their  own,  the  laughter-producing  articles  are,  however, 
not  those  which  are  ostensibly  jocose,  but  the  serious  ones ! 
The  humour  of  the  "  Forget-Me-Not "  is  nearly  always 
unconscious.  Here  are  some  of  the  titles  or  articles 
appearing  in  this  Annual. 

Vol.  for  1840. — "  To  the  bust  of  my  son,  Charles." 
Vol.   for    1845. — "  The  Deserted  Cemetery." 

,,  — "  To  a  young  friend  with  a  copy  of  Ackermann's 

'  Forget-Me-Not.'  " 
„  — "  Remember  Me  Not." 

Vol.  for  1825. — "Verses  to   a. lady  who  presented  the   author  with 
the  flower  of  a  field  plant,  which  is  said  to  cause 
the  gifted  person  to  dream  of  the  giver." 
,,  — "  Lines  to  a  lady  who  had  refused  three   separate 

proposals,   with  a  cameo  figure  of  Sappho." 
,,  — "The  Rational  Lunatic." 

„  — "  To  a  lady  with  a  leaf  gathered  from  the  Mulberry 

Tree  planted  by  Milton,   in   the  gardens  of  Christ 
College,  Cambridge." 
Vol.  for   1827. — "  Excuse  for  writing  out  my  own  praise." 

,,  — "  To  an  infant  sleeping  on  its  mother's  breast  dur- 

a  storm." 
,,  — "  Impromptu  on  being  desired  by  a  young  lady  to 

write  some  lines  in  her  album." 
,,  — "  The   red-nosed  Lieutenant." 
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Vol.  for   1827.  — "  Lines  on   a  lady's  speaking   in  rapture  of  the   life 

of  a  Cottager." 

,,  — "  Impromptu  on  seeing  a  sable  vest  thrown  casually 

over  a  lady's  harp,  which  had  for  some  time  been 
mute  and  untouched,  owing  to  her  indisposition." 
,,  — "  To  a  lady  on  her  saying  she  did  not  believe  me." 

„  — "  To  an  Itiaerant  Musician." 

Vol.    for  1828. — "  Mary's  Smile." 

,t  — "  Time   employed.     Time    enjoyed.     Addressed    to 

a  young  lady  from  whom  the  author  had  received 
an  elegantly   wrought  watch  pocket." 
Vol.  for  1829. — "  Epitaph  on  a  gnat  found  crushed  on  the  leaf  of  a 

lady's  album." 
Vol.  for   1830. — "  Lines,  written  on  placing  a  lily  of  th'e  valley  in 

the  dead  hand  of  a  child." 
Vol.  for  1821. — "  To   a  friend   returning  overland  from  India." 

,,  — "To   the   Moon." 

Vol  for  1833. — "The  Moonlight  of  the  Heart." 
,,  — "The  Murdered  Tinman." 

,,  — "The  Skylark:    addressed  to  a  lady;    on  hearing 

that  bird's  song  early  in  the  morning  of  February 

27,  1832,  when  the  ground  was  covered  with  hoar 

frost,  and  the  small  pools  were  plated  [ !]  with  ice." 

Vol.  for   1846. — "The  unconscious  slave." 

Vol.  for  1837. — "  Puss  and  the  Poetess;    a  tale  of  sense  and  senti- 
ment.'' 
Vol.   for  1836. — "Reflections  on  the  marriage-day  of  a  young  lady, 

whose  mother   died  during  her  childhood." 
Vol.  for  1826.— "The  Regretted  Ghost." 

This  Annual  was  ephemeral,  not  because  it  was  effemi- 
nate ;  but  because  it  was  unequal,  with  a  bias  towards  the 
trivial.  It  was  one  of  th^  "cakes"  of  literature,  not  the 
bread.  And  even  cakes  become  distasteful,  when  they 
provide  only  two  or  three  currants  each,  notwithstanding 
that  the  surface  is  liberally  endowed  with  sugar.  England 
began  to  s^e  tha*:  the  larger  these  "expensive  currants"  be- 
came, the  poorer  became  the  crumb.  In  other  words  that  to 
pay  the  exorbitant  fees  of  the  few  literary  stars  (serving-  as 
passports)  and  to  provide  high  class  embellishments,  the 
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general  letterpress  had  to  be  let  to  volunteer,  amateur,  gratu- 
itous and  mediocre  writers  :  that,  in  fact,  the  book  became 
no  longer  "  literature"  proper. 

Literature  to  be  lasting — and  "permanence"  is  the  natural 
result  and  the  test  of  true  literature— must  be  not  only  cor- 
rect, but  convincing  ;  not  only  pure  but  powerful ;  not  only 
sweet  but  senseful :  it  must  have  not  only  grace  but  grit ; 
and,  when  it  teaches,  it  should  teach  in  diction,  not  demure, 
but  drastic,  sound  and  strong,  with  nerve  and  sympathy. 
Our  "  Forget-Me-Not"  showed  but  few  of  these  features  ; 
and,  as  a  miscellany,  must  be  placed  upon  those  more 
inaccessible  shelves  of  ours,  devoted  to  the  fine  arts 
of  book  illustration.  In  placing  them  there,  however, 
we  by  no  means  say  that  they  are  not  worthy  of 
reference  or  of  systematic  classification.  They  do  not  con- 
stitute a  "  Casket  of  Jewels"  ;  but  they  form  an  "  alluvial 
bed  of  encrusted  soil,"  where  interesting  fossils  abound, 
and  also,  amid  the  fossils,  many  a  brilliant  chrystal  of 
homely  spar,  which — though  not  a  diamond — is  well  worth 
the  trouble  of  searching  for. 
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A  NOTABLE  GROUP. 
BY  JOHN  MORTIMER. 

THE  enquiring  stranger  who  may  desire  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  Manchester  Literary  Club  will  learn,  pri- 
marily, that  it  was  born  in  an  inn,  and  has  since  been  con- 
tent, as  Mrs.  Gamp  would  say,  to  "take  the  consequences  of 
being  found  in  such  a  situation."  It  has  its  present  lodgment 
in  a  large  city  hotel,  the  latest  of  several  similar  hostelries, 
within  which  it  has  sojourned,  for  varying  periods,  during 
its  forty  years  of  pilgrimage.     Its  members  foregather,  for 
serious  or  lighter  purposes,  in  a  long,  low  room,  sufficiently 
withdrawn  and  secluded,  a   kind   of  "  sanctuary  within  a 
sanctuary,"  approached  through  various   corridors.        The 
available  wall  spaces  of  this  room,  as  well  as  those  of  an 
ante-room,  set  apart  for  council  purposes,  are  decorated  with 
portraits  and  pictures,  which   have  gradually  accumulated 
during  the  period  of  the  club's  existence.     These  proper- 
ties— which  are  regarded  as  precious  in  a  sense  which  has 
nothing  to  do  with  any  pecuniary  standard  of  value — serve 
not  only  to  lend  the  grace  of  an  artistic  environment,  but 
constitute,  as   it  were,    the   mural   records  of  the  club   as 
distinguished    from  those  other    chronicles    of  a    printed 
character,  which  may  be  found  on  the  shelves  of  its  library. 
If  these  pictorial  marginalia,  if  one  may  so  call  them,  could 
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be  catalogued  chronologically,  and  each  one  have  attached 
to  it  the  story  of  its  genesis,  the  whole  would  form  a  very 
pretty  bit  of  reading,  not  only  historically  interesting,  but 
illustrative  of  the  existence  of  sentiment,  and  the  growth 
of  good  fellowship  in  the  club.  In.  pursuance  of  such  a 
purpose  the  faithful  recorder  would,  of  course,  begin  with 
the  earliest  acquisition,  which  would  be  lound  in  the  shape 
of  a  somewhat  faded  photograph  of  modest  dimensions,  but 
of  very  peculiar  interest.  It  ought  to  occupy  a  place  on  the 
line,  and  did  so,  as  a  matter  of  course,  in  its  solitary  days  ; 
but,  with  the  introduction  of  fresh  companionships,  and 
perhaps,  under  some  mistaken  idea,  that  to  ''  come  up 
higher,"  is  a  mark  of  honourable  distinction,  in  the  invita- 
tion, which  is  applicable  to  pictures  as  well  as  to  men,  it 
has  been  "  skied"  on  the  wall  of  a  recess  near  the  fireplace, 
where  it  is  elbowed,  and  partly  obscured  by  a  cabinet  stand- 
ing there.  The  consequence  is  that,  to  the  casual  observer, 
it  may  pass  unnoticed,  or  have  le~>s  attention  bestowed  on 
it  than  it  really  deserves.  It  contains  a  group  of  portraits, 
seventeen  in  number,  and,  if  your  sight  is  good  enough, 
you  may  read  on  the  margin  of  the  picture  t'nat  the  persons 
there  represented  consist  of  "  Sam  Bamford  and  his  friends 
of  the  Manchester  Literary  Club."  It  is  not  dated,  but  a 
reference  to  the  club's  Transactions  shows  that  it  came  into 
existence  somewhere  about  the  session  of  1867-68,  and 
that  the  photographer  was  W.  B.  Bentley,  at  that  time  and 
afterwards,  a  member  of  the  club.  In  the  record  of  the 
session  named,  it  is  stated  that  the  club  acquired,  by  pur- 
chase, a  copy  of  Bentley's  photographic  group  of  Sam 
Bamford  and  the  Literary  Club,  and  presented  another 
copy  of  the  same  to  Mr.  Bamford.  From  another  source 
one  learns  that  the  portraits  were  taken  separately,  that 
the  grouping  was  the  artistic  work  of  Charles  Hardwick, 
and  that  the  temper  of  that  worthy  man  was  sorely  tried 
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in  the  process.  As  it  was  at  this  time  that  the  club  migrated 
from  its  original  home  at  the  Cathedral  Hotel  to  the  Mitre 
Hotel  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Cathedral  yard,  it  is 
probable  that  the  picture  was  first  hung  on  a  wall  of  the 
room  in  the  latter  hostelry. 

Sam  Bamford  and  his  friends  are  shown  seated  or  stand- 
ing about  a  long  table,  in  an  apartment,  which  in  its  fur- 
nishing, drapery  and  background  is  suggestive  of  a 
photographer's  studio  and  accessories,  and  the  various 
figures  have  all  that  peculiar  look  which  is  so  often  to  be 
seen  in  victims  who  are  facing  a  camera.  Not  a  smile  is 
there  among  them,  and  in  the  silence  evidently  prevailing, 
one  is  remotely  reminded  of  a  celebrated  "  party  in  a  par- 
lour." On  the  whole  the  effect  is  a  dignified  one,  and  in 
none  of  the  sitters  do  you  recognise  that  aspect  of  careless- 
ordered  Bohemianism  which,  in  literary  connections,  is 
usually  associated  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  picturesque 
city  of  Prague.  The  incidentals  of  the  picture,  too,  are  in 
keeping  with  this  impression.  The  table,  or  mahogany 
tree,  as  Thackeray  would  call  it,  is  covered  with  a  patterned 
cloth,  and  on  it  are  placed  papers  and  writing  materials, 
pipes  and  tankards  being  nowhere  in  evidence  ;  indeed, 
in  the  absence  of  any  sign  to  the  contrary,  it  might  be  a 
meeting  of  savants  brought  together  to  discuss  grave  ques- 
tions of  philosophy  or  philanthropy.  A  further  examina- 
tion will  show  that  Bamford  and  his  friends  signed  the 
original  copy,  the  signatures  being  reproduced  here  in  fac- 
simile, and  arranged  with  a  view  to  identification.  These 
signatures  have  now  a  faded  appearance,  but  you  may  see 
that  they  were,  originally,  all  clear  and  legible,  and,  in  many 
cases,  characterised  by  much  grace  and  beauty. 

As  befits  the  circumstances  and  occasion,  the  most  domi- 
nant figure  is  that  of  old  Sam  Bamford,  seenr  towering  there, 
venerable  and  patriarchal  in  the  midst  of  the  group,  a  mas- 
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sive  man  in  form  and  feature,  with  a  strong,  resolute,  almost 
defiant  face,  half  hid  by  a  snow-white  beard,  and  with  long 
whitened  locks  straggling  down  from  his  brow,  and  resting 
on  his  stalwart  shoulders.  It  is  a  characteristic  figure,  even 
to  the  tight  buttoning  of  the  frock  coat  across  his  broad 
chest  Probably  at  the  time  this  portrait*  was  taken  Sam 
Bamford  would  be  an  octogenarian,  and  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  taking  of  it  was  in  some  way  connected  with 
that  event.  To  understand  the  situation  thus  created  it 
would  be  necessary  to  give  an  impression  of  him  such  as 
would  exist  in  the  mind  of  any  one  of  those  friends  gathered 
around  him.  They  knew  him  as  a  poet,  politician,  and 
patriot,  and  his  life  story,  as  it  had  been  told  by  himself, 
was  familiar  in  a  way  not  easily  communicated  to  a  later  and 
less  interested  generation.  He  was  by  far  the  oldest  man 
among  them,  having  been  born  in  1788,  a  year  which,  now 
that  we  are  in  the  twentieth  century,  seems  a  very  long 
way  off.  They  knew  him,  too,  in  more  senses  than  one  as 
a  child  of  the  Revolution,  the  embodiment  of  a  strenuous 
spirit  which  had  had  its  passage  through  times  of  storm 
and  stress,  but  had  now  reached  calmer  conditions.  On 
his  political  side  he  was  known  to  them  as  the  grand  old 
Radical,  the  silk  weaver  of  Middleton,  who  figured  promi- 
nently at  Peterloo,  was  often  in  prison  and  in  bonds,  who 
had  risked  liberty  and  life  for  causes  which  to  him  appeared 
just,  who  had  been  put  upon  his  trial  as  a  traitor,  and,  in 
after  years,  in  the  light  of  better  knowledge,  had  been 
found  worthy  of  an  appointment  in  Somerset  House.  But 
it  is  not  as  a  political  Reformer  that  he  is  to  be  considered 
in  the  company  im  which  we  now  find  him.  The  friends 
about  him  knew  him  as  a  poet  and  prose  writer  of  some  dis- 
tinction. His  prose  was  autobiographical  for  the  most  part, 
and  there  was  much  that  had  a  personal  relation  in  his 
poetry,  but  within  those  limits  he  had  delivered  himself 
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with  a  power  and  individuality  peculiarly  his  own.  His 
"  Passages  in  the  Life  of  a  Radical"  is  a  book  which  stands 
by  itself  ;  there  is  nothing  else  quite  like  it.  In  it  he  tells  of 
his  political  strivings  and  sufferings,  but  apart  from  this  it 
is  remarkable  as  a  specimen  of  vigorous,  truthful,  plain- 
spoken  English,  and  is  alive — or  as  they  say  in  Lancashire, 
"  wick,"  in  every  word  of  it,  full-charged  as  it  is  with  "  the 
thoughts  that  spring  out  of  human  suffering."  His  "  Early 
Days,"  which  tells  the  story  of  his  life  in  the  first  five  and 
twenty  years  of  it,  is  equally  characteristic  in  its  outspoken 
ingenuousness,  its  northern  strength  of  style,  and  the  na- 
tive blend  of  humour  and  pathos  in  the  narrative.  In  his 
nature  there  was  a  decided  poetical  strain  which  reveals 
itself  in  his  prose  and  is  made  distinctly  manifest  in  the  little 
volume  of  poems  which  he  has  given  us.  Like  Lovelace, 
he  could  sing  how 

Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make, 
Nor  iron  bars   a  cage. 

Many  of  his  songs  of  freedom  were  written  in  times  of 
captivity,  and  under  more  benign  conditions  he  could  dis- 
play a  tender  love  for  nature  of  which  his  lines  "  To  a  Snow- 
drop" may  be  taken  as  evidence — 

Welcome,  thou  little  modest  flower ! 
Thou  ventures!  forth  in  stormy  hour, 
Bending  thine  head  beneath  the  shower, 

So  meek  and  low ; 
Smiling  at  hoary  winter's  lour, 

Amongst  the  snow. 


But,  ah !  too  short  will  be  thy  stay, 
Lone  guest  of  winter's  dreary  day ! 
Scarce  will  the  sun  upon  thee  play 

His  beam  of  light, 
Ere   thou   wilt  wither  and  decay, 

And  sink  in  night. 
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And  so  have  many  sunk  beside ; 

Some  dropping  from  their  tow'ring  pride — 

Some  in  their  lowliness  have  died. 

Perchance   I  may 
Look  bright  upon  a  stormy  world 

And  pass  away ! 

Among  the  poets  dearest  to  his  heart  was  Tennyson,  and 
in  the  life  of  the  Laureate,  written  by  his  son,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  passages  is  that  which  tells  how  Tenny- 
son, having  been  made  awaie  of  Bamford's  admiration  of 
his  poetry,  sent  his  admirer  a  volume  of  his  poems,  and  how 
he  used  to  say  of  this  warmly-expressed  admiration  and  of 
the  letter  in  which  it  was  conveyed,  that  he  regarded  it 
as  the  highest  honour  which  up  to  that  time  had  been  ac- 
corded him. 

Four  years  after  this  portrait  of  him  was  taken,  Sam 
Bamford  passed  away,  and  on  an  April  day  in  1872,  one 
stood  among  a  vast  crowd  of  mourners,  and  along  with  many 
members  of  the  Literary  Club,  and  saw  him  laid  to  rest  in 
the  churchyard  on  the  windy  height  at  Middleton,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  recall  how  the  Rector,  who  committed  his 
body  to  the  grave,  repeated  some  lines  of  the  dead  poet, 
which  he  said  that  Wordsworth  himself  might  have  written. 

So  much  for  the  central  figure  of  our  group,  of  which  the 
most  important  feature  is  that  it  contains  the  portraits  of 
all  the  founders  of  the  club.  These  were  six  in  number, 
and  of  these  the  first  to  claim  our  attention  is  Joseph 
Chattwood,  the  club's  first  president.  He  is  seen  seated 
on  the  extreme  left  of  the  picture,  a  noticeable,  capacious 
man,  with  x 

His   double   chin,  his  portly    size. 

Of  him,  as  of  a  certain  Highland  chief,  it  could  be  said  that 
wherever  he  sat  there  was  the  head  of  the  table.  Some 
of  us  used  to  see  in  him  a  resemblance  outwardly  to 
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Christopher  North.  He  was  a  large-hatted,  large-hearted 
man,  of  dignified  presence,  and  of  an  eminently  friendly 
disposition.  He  had  been  president  ten  years  when  I  first 
became  acquainted  with  him,  and  during  the  remaining 
two  years  of  his  presidency,  I  do  not  remember  that  he  ever 
read  a  paper  to  the  club.  He  gave  one  the  impression  of 
a  man  who  could  not  strictly  be  called  literary,  but  who  was 
fond  of  the  society  of  literary  men,  and  to  whom  the  atmos- 
phere of  such  surroundings  was  very  congenial.  The  bent 
of  his  mind,  in  its  expression,  seemed  to  be  towards  the 
exact  sciences,  and  he  had  a  special  faculty  for  the  ad- 
justment of  values,  which  brought  him  into  large  request 
in  cases  of  arbitration.  Perhaps  it  was  as  a  result  of  this 
that  he  was  in  speech  precise,  and  that  his  presidential  pro- 
nouncements had  a  judicial  tone  which  savoured  not  unplea- 
santly of  the  oracular.  It  is  not  to  his  disparagement  that  one 
records  the  further  impression  that  more  might  be  learnt 
from  him.  regarding  the  material  essence  of  a  contract  than 
the  spiritual  essence  of  a  poem,  and  that  a  mathematical 
problem  might  be  more  to  his  taste  than  a  Miltonic  ode. 
Nevertheless,  it  must  be  said  that  the  earlier  records  of  the 
club  show  that  he  not  infrequently  contributed  to  its  literary 
productions,  the  nature  of  which  may  be  gathered  from 
the  following  titles  : — "  The  difference  between  Scott, 
^  Dickens,  and  Bulwer,"  "  Did  Shakespeare  draw  all  his 
characters  from  the  English  ?"  "  Which  is  the  most  respect- 
able character  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice  ?"  "  Man :  His 
Future  as  an  Animal,"  and  finally,  as  illustrating  his  fond- 
ness for  a  speculative  debate,  this  serious,  query  long  drawn 
out,  "  Granting  a  Future  State — would  humanity  be  bene- 
fited in  this  life  by  a  clear  realisation  of  the  future  one  ?" 

In  some  worthy  directions  he  played  privately  the  part  of 
Maecenas  to  the  club,  and  of  his  friendly  hospitality  I  re- 
member how  at  the  end  of  a  session  he  would  invite  the 
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club  to  meet  him  in  the  country  and  have  tea  with  him, 
and  how  on  one  occasion  a  number  of  us  did  so  at  Disley. 
Lyme  Hall  was  included  in  the  programme,  but  thither  the 
president  did  not  accompany  his  guests,  the  reason  given, 
seriously  or  otherwise,  being  his  dislike  for  the  mastiffs 
at  the  hall,  and  for  dogs  generally.  Good  old  Chattwood ! 
One  has  none  but  pleasant  memories  of  him,  and,  looking 
back  upon  them  he  seems  indeed  to  be  "  a  part  of  those  old 
days  to  me." 

Close  by  Chattwood  sits  Charles  Hardwick,  with  his  el- 
bow on  the  table,  and  his  head  resting  on  his  hands,  as  in 
deep  meditation,  dear  and  ancient  Charles,  as  he  has  affec- 
tionately been  termed  ;  antiquarian,  historian,  archaeologist, 
artist,  and  art  critic — oddfellow  and  good  fellow  both,  with 
a  mind  crammed  with  knowledge,  ancient  and  modern,  of 
conversational  powers  illimitable,  and  free-flowing,  of 
whom  it  has  been  said,  as  of  Praed's  "  Vicar,"  that 

His  talk  was  like  a  stream  which  runs 

With  rapid  change  from  rocks  to  roses ; 
It  slipped  from  politics   to  puns, 

It  passed  from  Mahomet  to  Moses, 
Beginning  with  the  laws  which  keep 

The  planets  in  their  radiant  courses, 
And   ending   with  some  precept   deep 

For  dressing  eels  or  shoeing  horses. 

In  his  own  particular  way  he  may  be  said  to  have  rivalled 
Coleridge,  and  of  him  as  of  that  great  talker,  there  was  at 
least  one  humorous,  if  doubtful,  story  told  by  Edwin  Waugh, 
to  the  effect  that  on  one  occasion,  when  he  and  Charles  occu- 
pied the  same  bedroom,  he  went  to  sleep  while  Hardwick 
was  in  full  stream  of  talk,  and  awoke  the  next  morning  to 
find  him  still  talking,  the  monologue  having  flowed  on, 
unweariedly  all  through  the  night.  The  keynote  of  Charles's 
disposition  was  one  of  absolute  honesty,  blended  with  a 
rare,  and  almost  child-like  ingenuousness.  He  never  talked 
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for  display,  but  always  with  the  single-minded  desire  to  im- 
part knowledge.  As  an  art  critic  he  was  deeply  and  scrupu- 
lously conscientious,  and  he  used  to  say  that  before  he 
entered  upon  his  work  it  was  almost  a  matter  of  prayer  with 
him  that  he  might  not  be  led  into  the  temptation  to  do  any- 
thing unworthy  of  his  office.  His  authorship  was  as  wide 
and  varied  as  his  knowledge.  He  wrote  of  "Ancient 
British  and  Roman  Remains,"  of  "  Lancashire  Battlefields," 
of  "  Geology  in  its  relation  to  Archaeology,"  and  of  local 
"  Traditions,  Superstitions,  and  Folk  Lore."  He  not  only 
wrote  a  History  of  Preston,  but  one  relating  to  Friendly 
Societies,  regarding  which  he  was  ao  acknowledged  and 
much-consulted  authority.  He  edited  Country  Words,  a 
journal  which  had  its  genesis  in  the  club,  and  The  Odd- 
fellows' Quarterly  Magazine.  In  another  entirely  literary 
connection  of  a  personal  kind,  we  knew  him  as  the  intimate 
friend,  and  warm  admirer,  of  Eliza  Cook,  whose  Christmas 
verses  he  never  failed  to  recite  at  our  Christmas  Supper. 
It  is  a  satisfaction  to  know  that,  in  addition  to  this  fading 
photograph,  a  more  permanent  reproduction  of  his  rugged, 
honest  features  exists  in  the  form  of  a  bust  which  is  also 
counted  among  the  treasures  of  the  club. 

Near  by  him  in  our  picture  sits  John  Page,  otherwise 
known  as  "  Felix  Folio,"  and  appropriately  shown  there 
balancing  a  folio  volume  on  his  knee,  a  stoutly -built  Surrey 
man,  but  deeply  sympathetic  with  Lancashire  folk  and  folk- 
speech,  known  outside  the  club  as  a  ruler  and  director  of 
Corporation  irarket  places,  a  keenly-observant  student  of 
human  nature  on  its  grotesque  side,  in  evidence  of  which 
you  may  read  his  book  on  "  Hawkers,  Street  Dealers,  and 
Quacks,"  the  harvested  gleanings  of  his  accustomed  streets 
and  market  places  ;  a  bird  fancier  withal — "  the  bird  mas- 
ter," we  used  to  call  him — with  a  real  love  in  him  for  the 
feathered  tribe  and  the  choirs  where  birds  do  sweetly  singf. 
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He  was  a  jocose  man,  with  vast  resources  in  the  way  of 
humorous  stories,  which  he  told  in  a  manner  peculiarly  his 
own.  He  never  wore  a  wreath  of  ro^es,  but,  year  by  year, 
at  our  annual  festival  he  appeared  before  us  crowned  with 
holly  in  his  favourite  character  of  Father  Christmas.  He 
now  looks  down  on  us  from  a  framed  canvas  which  at  the 
proper  season  is  itself  wreathed  with  ln^lly,  and  about  rus 
memory  there  is  a  fragrance  like  that  of  rosemary. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  table  sit  three  others  of  the 
founders,  all  poets  and  prose  writers,  chief  among  whom 
is  Edwin  Waugh,  looking  comparatively  young,  with  locks 
as  yet  unstreaked  with  grey,  but  already  familiarly  known 
to  the  folk  of  his  native  county  by  his  "Sketches  of  Lanca- 
shire Life  and  Localities,"  his  "  Poems  and  Lancashire 
Songs,"  dedicated,  by  the  way,  to  John  Bright ;  his  "Rambles 
in  the  Lake  Country"  ;  his  "  Barrel  Organ"  ;  his  "  Besom 
Ben,"  and  many  other  products  of  his  humorous  brain. 
Already  he  had  written  "  Come  whoam  to  thy  childer  an' 
me,"  "  What  ails  thee,  my  son  Robin  ?"  "  God  bless  these 
poor  folk,"  "  Jamie's  Frolic,"  and  the  sweetest  of  all  his  love 
songs,  "  When  drowsy  daylight's  drooping  e'e."  Waugh's 
attitude  among  the  group  is  characteristically  unassuming, 
but  the  note-book  in  his  hand  is  equally  characteristic  to 
those  who  remember  the  use  he  made  of  it  as  a  humorous 
Autolycus. 

\Vaugh's  influence  in  the  club  was  great,  if  not  prepon- 
derating ;  though,  like  other  creative  spirits  there,  he  was 
not  given  to  writing  papers  for  it.  His  presence  was  itself 
an  influence,  and  he  seemed  to  bring  with  him  the  breezy 
and  invigorating  freshness  of  the  moorlands.  His  jests, 
his  songs,  and  stories  are  among  the  pleasantest  memories 
of  a  time  when  the  dialect  of  the  county  entered  more 
largely  into  conversation  and  literary  expression  than  it 
does  now.  On  occasion  he  would  bring  one  of  his  own 
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poems,  and  that  must  have  been  a  memorable  night  when 
he  read  his  "  Willy's  Grave,"  with  its  tearfully-pathetic 
story  of  the  "  two  little  empty  shoon."  In  his  originality 
and  power,  both  as  prose  writer  and  poet,  he  was  unques- 
tionably the  most  distinctive  figure  in  the  group. 

To  say  this  is  not  to  disparage  in  any  way  his  fellow 
writer  in  the  same  field,  Ben  Brierley,  who  is  seen  leaning 
upon  the  table,  his  chin  resting  on  his  hand,  with  a  mildly- 
contemplative  expression  on  his  clean-shaven,  Lancashire 
face,  on  which  time  had  not  yet  ploughed  those  furrows 
suggestive  of  rugged  strength,  with  which  one  was  familiar 
in  the  later  "  Ab-o'-th'-Yate"  days.  He,  too,  had  taken 
captive  the  dim  common  populations  of  his  native  county 
from  which  he  sprang,  and  to  the  club  he  brought  with  him 
his  own  peculiar  and  attractive  individuality,  his  own  hu- 
mour, his  own  mastery  of  dialect,  in  speech,  and  prose,  and 
verse.  Already  he  had  given  to  his  numerous  company  of 
readers  "  Daisy  Nook  Sketches,"  "  Traddlepin  Fold," 
"  Chronicles  of  Waverlow,"  and  "  The  Marlocks  of  Merri- 
toni"  The  recorded  contributions  to  the  club's  proceedings 
by  him  up  to  this  date  include  dramatised  versions  of  his 
"  Red  Windows  Hall,"  "  Matching  for  Money,"  and  "  The 
Layrock  of  Langleyside."  Much  might  be  told  of  him  did 
space  permit,  but  one  thing  must  at  least  be  said,  and  that 
is  that  he  is  the  only  man  in  the  club  who  has  yet  achieved 
the  honour  and  distinction  of  a  statue  to  his  memory,  and 
no  one  has  hinted  that  he  does  not  deserve  it. 

The  remaining  founder  of  the  club  is  recognised  in 
Richard  Rome  Bealey,  some  time  secretary  to  the  club, 
who  sits  there  in  the  background,  with  paper  on  knee  and 
pencil  in  hand  ;  a  mercurial  spirit  familiar  to  business  men 
in  connection  with  the  wares  of  Leicester  and  Nottingham  ; 
and  otherwise  as  a  poet  and  punster,  the  author  of  "  After 
Business  Jottings,"  "  Field  Flowers  and  City  Chimes" ; 
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but  who  is,  perhaps,  best  remembered  by  his  dialect  poem 
of  "  Eawr  Bessie."  He  also  brought  his  own  poetical  crea- 
tions to  the  club,  and  a  paper  on  "  Spiritualism,"  which  ap- 
pears in  an  early  record,  may  be  taken  as  indicating  the 
existence  in  him  of  a  form  of  speculative  enquiry  with  which 
his  friends  were  very  familiar. 

Taking  now,  and,  of  necessity,  a  rapid  survey  of  the  re- 
maining figures,  the  next  to  be  noted  is  that  of  Charles 
Swain,  author  of  "  The  Mind  and  other  Poems,"  a  volumin- 
ous and  popular  song  writer,  and  contributor  of  ele- 
gant verses  to  the  Annuals,  whose  poems  were  to  be 
found  in  richly-bound  covers  on  drawing-room  tables,  more 
widely  known,  perhaps,  at  this  time,  than  any  of  his  fellow 
members,  an  ideal  poet  in  appearance,  with  his  ardent  face, 
fine-phrenzied  eyes,  and  flowing  locks,  whose  tall  form,  in  its 
street  garb,  one  vaguely  associates  with  a  cloak  of  the 
Tennyson  pattern,  and  who  seemed  still  to  be  in  company 
with  the  muses  as  he  sat  in  his  business  chair  in  that  dusky 
engraving  office  of  his  in  Cannon  Street.  He  had  fine  sus- 
ceptibilities and  a  delicate  grace  uf  expression.  Southey, 
we  are  told,  held  him  in  high  estimation,  and  said,  'If 
ever  man  was  born  to  be  a  poet  Swain  was ;  and  if  Man- 
chester is  not  proud  of  him  yet,  the  time  will  certainly 
come  when  it  will  be  sc."  Of  him  our  esteemed  president, 
at  this  time,  has  said,  "  Swain's  gold,  for  gold  it  is,  has 
been  beaten  out  a  little  too  thin  in  his  more  pretentious 
poems,  and  his  fame  will  rest  rather  upon  the  shorter  and 
more  occasional  pieces.  In  some  of  these  he  has  shown  a 
fine  lyrical  faculty  and  sense  of  verbal  music." 

Next  to  Charles  Swain,  looking  older  than  his  years,  with 
his  snow-white  beard,  sits  John  Harland,  with  his  placid 
face,  truthfully  suggestive  of  a  wise  and  self-contained  in- 
telligence of  a  high  order,  a  journalist  of  the  best  type,  and, 
like  Hardwick,  deeply  versed  in  antiquarian,  historical, 
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and  legendary  matters  pertaining  to  Lancashire ;  the 
author  of  many  books  and  pamphlets  relating  thereto  ; 
known,  too,  as  the  editor  of  Roby's  "Traditions  of  Lanca- 
shire/' and  the  collector,  compiler  and  editor  of  "Ballads 
and  Songs  of  Lancashire."  Not  far  from  him,  with  half- 
averted  face  and  unaffected  manner,  stands  Thomas  Turner 
Wilkinson,  of  Burnley,  Harland's  editorial  colleague, 
notably  in  volumes  relating  to  legends,  traditions,  and  folk- 
lore. He  wrote  voluminously  and  with  wide  variety.  His 
last  published  book  was  a  revised  edition  of  Harland's 
"  Ballads  and  Songs  of  Lancashire,"  dedicated  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Members  of  the  Manchester  Literary  Club. 
Though  deeply  interested  in  local  literature,  dialectal  and 
other,  the  bent  of  his  mind  was  towards  pure  mathe- 
matics, finding  expression  in  treatises  on  such  attractive 
topics  as  "Similar  Conies,"  and  "Isosceles  Bisectors."  Close 
by  Wilkinson  is  Alexander  Gordon  Henderson,  for  many 
years  the  musical  critic  of  the  Manchester  Guardian, 
translator  from  the  French  of  Victor  Cousin's  "Lectures  on 
the  Philosophy  of  Kant,"  and  author  of  a  biographical  and 
critical  sketch  of  "Kant's  Life  and  Writings."  He,  too, 
though  musical  and.  philosophical,  had  a  mind  of  the  calcula- 
tive  kind,  and  was  the  author  of  a  treatise  on"  Book-keep- 
ing, with  an  essay  on  Decimal  Fractions  and  Logarithms.' 
Seated  in  front  cf  the  table  opposite  Harland,  and  look- 
ing not  unlike  Lord  John  Russell,  is  Jesse  Percy  Stokes,  a 
journalist  whom  one  remembers  as  a  gentle,  mild-mannered 
man,  of  most  amiable  disposition,  and  known  to  us  as  the 
local  correspondent  of  The  Times.  When  he  died  in 
1872  it  was  said  of  him  that  the  club  had  lost  "  one  of  its 
oldest  and  most  valued  members,  who  retired  from  this 
world  as  quietly  and  modestly  as  he  had  lived  in  it."  It 
was  further  said  of  him  that  "  he  was  respected  and  be- 
loved by  every  member  of  the  club,  as  well  as  by  all  men 
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who  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  him.  His  good  deeds, 
almost  as  numerous  as  his  days,  were  quietly  and  secretly 
done  ;  they  were  known  only  to  a  few,  and  are  buried  with 
him." 

Behind  Charles  Swain,  and  bending  over  him  is  David 
Morris,  one  of  the  earliest  members.  Like  Chattwood, 
he  was  known  in  business  relations  as  a  valuer,  and  he  is 
said  to  have  been  also  an  attractive  lecturer  on  the  poets  of 
Lancashire.  Of  the  doings  of  the  club  in  1868-69  there 
is  this  memorandum  :  "  No  papers  appear  to  have  been 
read  during  this  year,  but  there  was  a  memorable  excursion 
to  Edenfield  on  the  anniversary  of  Shakespeare's  birth, 
when  the  members  were  entertained  to  dinner  by  Mr.  David 
Morris."  The  remaining  sentence  of  the  record  tells  how 
"a  copy  of  the  club  group  (evidently  the  one  under  notice) 
was  presented  to  the  Junior  Garrick  Club  in  London." 

There  are  three  personages  represented  here,  of  whom, 
in  the  absence  of  fuller  historical  information,  one  has 
little  or  nothing  to  say.  William  Richardson,  of 
Southowram,  Halifax,  the  grey-haired,  benevolent- 
looking  gentleman  who  sits  in  front  of  Wilkinson, 
one  used  to  hear  spoken  of  with  most  friendly  regard. 
He  appears  to  have  had  a  taste  for  scientific  study, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  an  acceptable  lecturer  on  electricity, 
magnetism,  and  galvanism.  A  more  pronounced  scientist 
was  F.  Trachsel,  who>  has  left  traces  of  his  club  lucubra 
tions  in  such  titles — to  the  number  of  three  in  one  session — 
as  "  Gunpowder  the  Civilizer,"  "  The  Origin  of  Carbon," 
""Flying  Machines,"  "On  Frogs  and  Toads  said  to  have 
been  found  in  stone  and  coal,"  and  the  briefer,  but 
inimitably  comprehensive  one  of  "Creation."  The  existence 
in  its  records  of  these  and  other  subjects,  goes  to  show 
that,  in  its  earlier  stages,  the  club  was  not  only  literary, 
but  scientific,  antiquarian,  and  philosophical.  Samuel 
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Smith,  of  Bradford,  who  stands  behind  Trachsel's  chair, 
was,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  an  esteemed,  but  not  an 
active  member.  The  only  reference  I  find  to  him  is  in  con- 
nection with  his  death,  which  is  chronicled  with  much  re- 
gret, along  with  that  of  John  Harland,  and  not  long  after 
the  production  of  this  picture. 

And  now  there  remains  but  one.  "  the  sole  survivor 
he,  of  all  this  glorious  company,"  and  that  is  Charles 
Potter,  the  painter,  the  oldest  member  of  the  club. 
He  is  shown  bending  forward,  .with  folded  arms,  and 
in  an  affectionate  attitude,  over  the  back  of  the  chair 
in  which  sits  Ben  Brierley,  his  inseparable  friend,  to 
whom,  in  the  "  Daisy  Nook"  days,  he  not  only  played  the 
part  of  sympathetic  artist,  but  also  that  of  discoverer. 
He  then  represented,  and  happily  still  represents,  that 
blessed  communion  which  has  always  existed  in  the  club 
between  artists  and  mem  of  letters.  There  were  other  con- 
ditions, too,  which  rendered  his  presence  here  pe- 
culiarly appropriate.  Like  Bamford,  Brierley,  ar>d 
Waugh,  he  is  a  true  son  of  the  soil,  displaying 
in  work  and  speech  not  only  a  native  Doric 
strength,  but  also  a  flute-like  Doric  sweetness  ;  and,  like 
Bamford  and  Brierley,  he  was  originally  a  weaver.  The 
artist  instinct  in  him  germinated,  and  had  its  early  growth, 
under  hard  conditions.  An  Oldham  lad,  and  the  son  of  a 
soldier,  an  bid  Peninsular  veteran,  who  had  fought  on 
many  fields,  he  was,  at  the  age  of  fourteen  put  to  work  in 
a  cotton  mill.  It  is  told  of  him  how,  as  a  lad,  his  love  for 
pictures  was  so  strong  that,  on  Saturday  afternoons,  he 
used  to  walk  to  Manchester  to  feast  his  eyes  on  the  con- 
tents of  print  shop  windows  ;  how  later,  when  an  art  ex- 
hibition was  being  held  in  Oldham,  he  exercised  his  pren- 
tice hand  in  copying  the  best  of  the  pictures,  and  how  it 
was  the  discovery,  by  the  owner  of  one  of  them,  of  a  clever 
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copy  of  it,  exposed  for  sale,  which  led,  not  only  to  the 
detection  of  the  copyist,  bu*:  to  the  knowledge  of  his  inno- 
cent intention,  and  so  to  his  introduction  to  many  helpful 
friends.  It  would  take  too  long  to  tell  how  from  cotton 
weaving  in  Oldham  he  passed  to  carpet  weaving  in  London, 
continuing  all  the  time  an  art  student,  and  winning  medals 
and  a  free  studentship  in  a  school  at  Westminster ;  how, 
when  the  loom  was  abandoned,  he  became  in  turn  a  decora- 
tor, scene  painter,  and  a  teacher  of  drawing  ;  how  he  after- 
wards studied  at  the  Louvre,  and  ini  the  galleries  of  Italy, 
and  eventually,  after  many  wanderings,  found  his  most 
congenial  home  in  the  Conway  Valley,  where  he  still 
abides.  This  is  not  the  place  for  a  critical  estimate  of  his 
work,  but  those  who  are  familiar  with  his  Welsh  landscapes, 
in  their  reflections  of  mountain  gloom,  of  mountain  glory, 
or  of  sweet  pastoral  solitudes,  must  have  recognised,  not 
only  the  merit  and  faithful  honesty  of  the  painter,  but  also 
the  possession  and  expression  of  that  subtly-interfused 
quality,  which  in  written  language,  we  call  poetry.  Though 
landscape  painting  has  been  his  choice  in  art,  he  has 
produced  at  least  one  remarkable  portrait,  which  passed 
into  the  graver's  hands.  Very  fittingly  the  subject  of  it 
was  Sam  Bamford,  and  a  framed  copy  of  it  is  to  be  found 
among  the  club's  mural  adornments. 

Charles  Potter  has  not  visited  the  club  for  some  time, 
but  was  once  reckoned  among  the  cheeriest  of  its  fre- 
quenters, a  humorist,  and  one  melodious  of  voice  withal. 
He  was  never  a  literary  contributor,  and  one  can  imagine 
him  saying,  "Let  who  will  write  the  club  papers  if  1  may 
sing  its  songs."  Those  who  have  heard  him  render  the 
lyrical  sweetnesses  of  Waugh  and  others,  will  have  pleasant 
recollections  of  his  deep,  full-throated  music.  He  is  now 
completing  his  seventieth  year,  and  physical  weaknesses 
have  befallen  him,  converting  him,  as  he  describes  it,  into 
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a  "  Limping  Pilgrim,"  "  as  weak  and  wambly  as  a  barrowful 
of  warp-sizing."  His  friends  grieve  over  this,  but,  along 
with  him,  are  hopeful  that  some  signs  of  returning  strength 
may  have  fulfilment,  and  that  he  may  again,  with  camp-stool 
and  easel,  be  able  to  move  about  among  his  beloved  hills 
and  vales. 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  when  I  have 
heard  art-exponents  of  the  lofty  and  idealistic  order, 
speak  in  terms  of  unqualified  contempt  of  photography 
in  its  relation  to  the  finer  arts,  it  has  occurred  to  me 
that  if  any  defence,  or  justification  of  the  despised  art  were 
required,  it  would  only  be  necessary  to  point  to  a  picture 
like  the  one  we  have  been  considering,  which  was  brought 
into  existence  by  its  beneficent,  though  mechanical,  aid,  and 
yet  though  comparatively  valueless  in  art,  is  so  rich  in  human 
interest  and  associations. 


H 


SCANDINAVIAN    STORIES   ABOUT   HULDRE. 
BY  ABEL  HEYWOOD. 

T  T  is  perhaps  expedient  that  I  should  in  the  first  place 
explain,  as  briefly  as  may  be,  that  Huldre  are  "  half- 
human  fairies,"  at  least  that  is  almost  near  enough  for 
practical  purposes. 

There  is  little  necessity  for  offering  any  apology  for 
introducing  such  a  subject  to  the  reader's  notice,  for  we  are 
long  past  the  time  when  Folk  Stories  such  as  the  following 
were  considered  to  be  fit  only  for  children.  At  the  same 
time,  I  am  not  a  deep  student  of  folk  lore,  and  in  selecting 
these  stories  I  have  had  no  theories  of  my  own  to  illustrate, 
no  opinions  to  verify.  But  I  am  interested  in  fairies,  and 
most  of  all  in  Huldre,  because  of  the  glorious  land  they 
are  supposed  to  have  inhabited,  and  the  language  they  are 
supposed  to  have  spoken. 

The  history  of  Huldre,  seeing  that  they  are  unnatural 
beings,  is  not  to  be  studied  from  nature.  Even  in  Scandi- 
navia, you  would  probably  find  some  difficulty  in  learning 
exactly  what  a  Hulder  is,  or  has  been  supposed  to  be,  and  I 
shall  refer  you  to  the  stories,  in  which  alone  we  can  learn 
anything  about  them,  their  appearance,  attributes,  manners 
or  customs.  I  may,  however,  say  that  a  Hulder  is  a  super- 
natural being,  and  is  distinct  from  the  Nisse,  on  the  one 
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hand,  who  is  the  mischievous  imp  who  breaks  pots  in  the 
night,  milks  the  cows,  upsets  the  milk  bowls,  and  so  on, 
whose  counterpart  we  have  in  Robin  Goodfellow  ;  and  on 
the  other  hand,  from  the  gigantic  ogres  called  Trolls,  who 
live  m  vast  caves  inside  the  mountains,  and  who  burst  if  they 
see  the  sun.  Huldre,  though  they  have  some  power  of 
changing  their  shape  and  condition,  are  human  in  form, 
and  are  of  ordinary  human  stature.  But  Trolls  are  often 
like  human  beings,  and  able  to  bear  the  light  of  the  sun, 
they  also  have  the  power  of  changing  their  shape,  so  that 
the  dividing  line  between  Huldre  and  Trolls,  if  there  be 
one,  is  often  difficult  to  trace,  as  difficult,  probably,  as  the 
division  between  some  species  of  animals  is  found  to  be  by 
naturalists. 

The  female  Hulder  is  a  much  more  attractive  person  than 
the  male,  but  the  difficulty  in  sorting  her  out  from  the  Troll- 
wife  is  greater  even  than  is  the  case  with  the  males.  I 
think  we  should  call  either  the  female  Hulder  or  the  Troll- 
woman  a  Witch ;  indeed,  one  of  the  Icelandic  stories, 
provides  her  with  a  "  witch's  bridle,"  that  she  uses  once  a 
year,  namely,  at  Christmas,  putting  it  on  some  unlucky  man 
whom  she  is  thus  enabled  to  ride  to  death. 

Of  the  stories  here  dealt  with  it  must  be  explained  that 
some  are  Norwegian,  some  Icelandic.  The  former  are 
given  by  Asbjornsen,  as  from  the  relations  of  peasants,  but 
the  genius  of  the  intermediary  is  undoubtedly  transfused 
into  them  ;  the  Icelandic  stories  are  from  a  collection  made 
in  the  same  way  as  Asbjornsen's,  by  Magnus  Crimson  and 
Jon  Arnason,  and  translated  into  Danish  by  Carl  Ander- 
sen. My  translations  are  from  the  latter  work,  and  the 
stories  have,  therefore,  suffered  translation  twice.  It  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at,  then,  that  they  do  not  possess  the  grace 
of  Asbjornsen's  relations;  they  are,  however,  direct,  and  to 
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the  purpose,  characteristics  which  are  not  always  present  in 
stories,  even  in  our  own  language. 

With  respect  to  the  translations  themselves,  I  might  quote 
Andersen,  and  to  some  extent  appropriate  what  he  says : 
"I  have  only  to  remark,  that  I  have  followed  the  original  as 
nearly  as  possible,  so  as  not  to  deprive  the  story  of  any  of 
its  primitiveness  and  freshness,  and  when  I  have,  in  rare 
cases,  been  obliged  to  deviate  from  the  Icelandic  text,  it 
has  only  been  to  enable  the  reader,  in  my  opinion,  to 
obtain  a  truer  and  clearer  impression  of  the  intention 
of  the  original." 

The  difference  between  the  Hulder  of  Asbjornsen  and 
that  of  the  Icelandic  stories,  is  considerable  ;  as  the  Nor- 
wegian stories  are  lighter  and  more  elegant  than  the  Ice- 
landic, so  is  the  Hulder  who  is  the  subject  of  them,  a  more 
elegant  and  lovely  creature.  Indeed,  as  a  whole,  Icelandic 
stories  are  sombre  in  colour  and  sad  in  character.  Super- 
natural as  the  characters  are.  the  supernaturalism  is  often 
so  dark  and  sorrowful  as  to  fill  one  with  gloom  as  one  reads. 
No  doubt  the  Icelandic  climate  is  at  the  bottom  of  it.  Life 
in  Iceland  is  but  a  poor,  weary  business  ;  the  land  is  wild, 
rugged,  savage  ;  foliage  is  absent ;  summer  is  short,  the 
winter  long  and  weary.  How  can  the  people's  stories  be 
anything  but  sad  ? 

In  commencing  histories  and  chronologies,  it  used  to  be 
the  practice  to  begin  at  the  beginning ;  that  is,  with  the 
creation  of  the  world,  and  I  have  seen  that  event  stated 
with  the  greatest  amount  of  particularity  as  the  2ist  March, 
and  the  hour  six  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

The  collection  of  Icelandic  stories  that  I  have  already 
mentioned,  in  the  same  way  goes  back  to  the  beginning  of 
things  to  account  for  the  existence  of  Huldre,  and  I  shall, 
therefore,  give  the  story  first,  which  commences  the  Ice- 
landic series,  together  with  a  variant  which  is  printed  with  it. 
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HOW    HULDRE-FOLK  CAME. 

Almighty  God  came  one  day  to  visit  Adam  and  Eve.  They  be- 
haved well  to  him,  and  showed  him  all  the  treasures  of  their  house. 
They  showed  him,  too,  their  children,  whom  he  found  hopeful  and 
clever.  He  asked  Eve  if  she  had  not  more  children  than  those  she 
had  shown  himi  and  she  answered  him  "  No."  But  it  is  said  that 
Eve  had  not  finished  washing  some  of  them  at  the  time,  and  she 
was  ashamed  to  let  God  know  it,  so  she  hid  them. 

God  knew  it,  however,  and  said,  ""  What  is  hidden  from  me  shall 
be  hidden  from  mankind  also." 

The.  descendants  of  these  children  then,  remained  invisible  to  man, 
and  lived  in  woods  and  heights,  and  mounds  and  rocks.  From  them 
descend  the  fairies,  while  mankind  are  descended  from  those  chil- 
dren whom  Eve  showed  to  the  Lord.  Men  can  never  see  fairies  un- 
less the  fairies  wish  it,  but  fairies  can  both  see  and  allow  themselves 
to  be  seen  by  men. 

Another  tradition  relates  that  a  man  was  once  travelling.  He  was 
lost,  and  could  not  tell  where  he  was.  At  last  he  came  to  a  farm, 
that  he  did  not  know,  and  he  knocked  at  the  door.  An  elderly 
woman  opened  it,  and  asked  him  to  enter,  which  he  did,  thanking 
her. 

He  found  the  house  to  be  clean  and  well-arranged.  The  woman 
guided  the  stranger  by  the  hand  to  a  room  where  two  young  and 
beautiful  girls  sat,  but  he  saw  no  one  else  in  the  house,  neither 
women  nor  girls.  The  three  received  him  kindly,  gave  him  food  and 
drink,  and  afterwards  showed  him  to  his  bedchamber.  Then  he 
asked  if  he  might  sleep  with  one  of  the  girls  ;  the  request  was  granted 
and  the  two  went  to  bed.  When  the  stranger  turned  towards  the  girl, 
he  could  find  no  body  where  she  lay ;  he  felt  about  with  his  hand,  but 
the  place  was  empty,  although  the  girl  lay  quietly  by  him  in  bed,  and 
he  could  see  her  the.  whole  time.  He  asked  her  then  how  this  came 
about,  and  she  answered  that  he  must  not  be  surprised  at  it,  for,  said 
she,  "  I  am  a  soul  without  a  body."  "  When  the  devil  formerly 
waged  war  against  heaven,  he  and  all  those  who  were  joined  with 
him,  where  driven  away  into  outer  darkness.  Those  who  take  after 
him  are  also  driven  away  from  heaven,  but  those  who  were  neither 
with  nor  for  him,  and  did  not  attach  themselves  to  either  side,  were 
drive. i  down  to  the  earth,  and  God  condemned  them  to  live  in 
heights,  mountains,  and  rocks,  and  they  are  called  fairies  or  Huldre. 
They  cannot  hve  with  other  people,  but  only  by  themselves.  They 
have  power  to  do  much,  both  good  and  evil.  They  have  no  bodies 
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like  you  men,  but  they  can  allow  themselves  to  be  seen  by  you,  if 
they  like.  I  am  one  of  those  fallen  spirits,  and  it  is  therefore  not  pos- 
sible for  you  to  have  more  pleasure  from  me  than  you  have  already 
had." 

The  stranger  had  to  be  content  with  this  explanation. 

The  following  story  is  concerning  a  man  who  doubted 
the  existence  of  Huldre  :  — 

THE   PRIEST'S   DAUGHTER. 

At  Priest's  Hill,  in  the  province  of  Skaptafell,  there  once  lived  a 
priest,  who  was  called  Einar  ;  he  was  a  rich  man,  and  had  many 
children.  He  had  a  great  dislike  to  stories  about  Huldre,  and  said 
that  they  had  never  existed.  He  had  conjured  them  to  come  before 
himt  but  he  plumed  himself  that  he  had  still  never  come  across  them. 

But  one  night  he  dreamt  that  a  man  came  to  his  bed-side,  and 
said,  "  Henceforth,  you  shall  never  be  able  to  deny  that  Huldre  exist, 
for  I  am  going  to  carry  off  your  eldest  daughter,  and  you  will  never 
see  her  again.  You  have  annoyed  us  Ellefolk  long  enough." 

Next  morning  the  priest's  daughter,  who  at  that  time  was  twelve 
years  old,  was  found  to  have  disappeared.  They  sought  her  every- 
where, but  she  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

But  afterwards,  when  her  little  brothers  and  sisters  were  running 
about  and  playing  in  the  field,  she  came  and  played  with  them. 
They  sadly  wanted  to  take  her  home  with  them,  but  she  always 
vanished.  She  told  them  that  where  she  was,  the  people  were  very 
good  to  her,  and  that  she  had  everything  she  wanted. 

Her  father  often  dreamt  about  her,  and  she  told  him  what  she  had 
told  the  others,  and  added  that  the  priest's  son  of  the  fairies  (ellefolk) 
was  about  to  marry  her. 

So  things  went  on  for  some  time  until  she  once  came  to  her  father 
in  a  dream,  and  told  him  that  now  she  wished  very  much  to  see  him 
as  a  wedding-guest  the  next  day,  for  she  was  going  to  be  married. 

From  that  time  he  never  dreamt  of  her  again. 

The  curious  thing  of  this  story  is  that  the  Huldre  are 
shown  to  have  priests  of  their  own,  and  we  shall  find  the 
same  thing  in  other  stories.  Another  Norwegian  story  tells 
us  that  the  writing  of  a  sacred  name  scared  away  a  Hulder, 
but  the  Icelandic  and  Norwegian  Huldre  differ,  as  I  have 
said,  considerably. 
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THE  FAIRIES'  NEW  YEAR'S  EVE. 

Two  brothers  once  disagreed  as  to  whether  Huldre  existed.  The 
one  held  that  they  did,  but  the  other  flatly  denied  it.  This  went  on 
for  a  time,  until  the  one  who  denied  Huldrefolks'  existence,  became 
angry,  and  said  that  he  would  travel  about,  and  not  come  home 
again  until  he  had  found  tor  certain  whether  there  were  Huldrefolk, 
or  whether  there  were  not.  Soon  after  he  set  off,  and  went  over 
mountains  and  desolate  stretches,  and  over  hills  and  dales,  but  he 
became  no  wiser. 

Nothing  more  is  reported  about  his  travels  until  one  New  Year's 
Eve  he  came  to  a  farmhouse,  where  he  found  the  people  to  be  in 
great  trouble.  The  traveller  was  a  talkative  fellow,  and  he  asked 
what  it  was  that  so  interfered  with  their  enjoyment.  The  cause  of 
it  was,  one  of  them  told  himt  that  no  one  would  remain  behind  while 
the  rest  of  the  people  went  off  to  service  in  the  church,  because,  on 
every  New  Year's  night  for  a  long  time,  the  one  who  had  been  left 
behind  to  take  charge  of  the  house,  had  disappeared,  and  therefore 
no  one  would  consent  to  remain.  They  expected  that  anyone  who 
did  it  would  meet  his  death.  The  stranger  told  them  not  to  be 
afraid  of  such  superstitious  stuff,  and  offered  to  be  left  in  charge  him- 
self. At  this  they  all  felt  a  stone  to  be  removed  from  their  hearts, 
but  still  they  were  afraid  and  pained  to  think  of  how  it  would  end. 

As  soon  as  the  farm  people  had  gone,  he  set  to  work  to  loosen  a. 
board  in  the  panel  above  the  principal  bed  in  the  sleeping  room, 
and  crept  in  between  the  panel  and  the  wall  ;  he  then  pushed 
the  boarding  back  again,  leaving  a  little  crack  at  the  joining,  through 
which  he  could  see  the  whole  of  the  room.  His  dog,  which  was  with 
him,  lay  on  the  floor. 

Soon  after  he  had  got  this  in  order  he  heard  the  sound  of  men's 
voices,  and  footsteps  outside,  and  shortly  after,  he  heard  a  number 
of  people  come  into  the  room.  He  saw  that  the.  dog  was  at  once 
seized  and  flung  down,  so  that  every  bone  in  its  skin  was  broken  ; 
and  next  he  heard  the  new  comers  talking  with  one  another,  and 
saying  that  there  was  a  smell  of  men  in  the  house ;  but  someone 
suggested  that  that  was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  seeing  the  people  had 
only  just  gone  out  to  attend  service. 

After  these  guests  had  looked  around,  the  man  who  was  sitting  in 
concealment  saw  that  they  brought  out  a  table,  and  spread  a  costly 
clojtji  upon  it,  and  that  everything  they  put  on  the  table  was  in 
accord  with  it,  the  bowls  and  plates,  drinking  vessels  and  knives,  be- 
ing all  of  silver.  Aftervs'ards  they  sat  down  to  the  table,  and  every- 
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thing  went  on  with  great  'lecorum.  They  set  a  boy  to  stand  on  the 
watch  by  the  door,  so  that  he  might  see  when  the  day  broke,  and  he 
kept,  running  in  and  out.  The  man  observed  that  every  time  the 
boy  came  in  they  asked  him  what  time  it  was  now  ;  and  he  answered 
them  that  it  was  a  long  time  from  day  yet. 

Then  the  man  began  to  tear  down,  little  by  little,  the  partition 
in  the  room,  so  that  he  could  quickly  come  out  between  the  panel 
and  the  wall,  if  it  were  necessary. 

After  a  time,  when  the  visitors  had  finished  eating,  he  saw  a  man 
and  a  woman  led  in,  and  then  a  third  person  went  towards  them,  who 
appeared  to  him  to  be  a  priest.  Afterwards  they  began  a  song,  and 
the  usual  bridal  hymn  was  sung,  and  everything  was  conducted  just 
as  with  gocd  Christians.  After  the  bridal  ceremony  was  ended,  they 
•danced,  and  their  rejoicings  lasted  for  some  time.  After  the  dance% 
the  Huldrefolks'  door-keeper  came  in,  and  was  again  asked  how  much 
there  was  left  of  the  night,  and  he  answered  that  there  was  still  a 
fourth  part  left.  At  this,  the  listener,  who  had  wriggHd  himself  out 
of  the  opening,  and  was  .standing  behind  the  doorkeeper,  suddenly 
•called  out,  "  You  are  a  liar,  daylight  is  high  up  in  the  sky."  At  this 
the  Huldrefolk  were  so  terrified  that  they  instantly  killed  their  door- 
keeper, whilst  the  man  slipped  in  again  between  the  panel  and  the 
wall. 

When  the  Huldrefolk  had  killed  their  door-keeper,  they  rushed  out 
as  quickly  as  they  could,  like  lambs  out  of  a  sheep  pen,  leaving  all 
their  things  behind  them,  and  when  the  man  saw  that,  he  followed 
them  at  a  distance.  The  last  he  saw  of  them  was  that  they  cast  them- 
selves down  into  the  sea  that  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  farm. 
At  this  he  turned  home  again,  and  gathered  everything  together,  the 
remains  of  the  food,  and  the  costly  ornaments. 

Shortly  afterwards  the  farm  people  came  home  from  church,  and 
glad  they  were  to  see  the  man  again%  who  had  stayed  behind  in 
charge  of  the  farm,  and  they  asked  him  if  he  had  seen  anything.  He 
answered  that  it  had  not  been  much,  and  then  told  them  all  about 
it.  They  understood  then,  that  the  former  watchers  had  allowed 
themselves  to  be  seen,  and  had  met  their  death  like  the  dog. 

The  larm  people  thanked  the  man  with  many  and  fair  words  for 
his  courage,  and  gave  him  everything  that  the  Huldre  had  left  be- 
hind them,  and  that  he  could  carry  away  with  him. 

Then  he  went  home  and  met  his  brother,  told  him  all  about  what 
had  happened  to  him,  and  said  that  henceforth  he  should  never  deny 
the  existence  of  Huldre.  Afterwards  he  succeeded  to  his  parents' 
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farm,  married,  and  had  good  luck  in  all  his  undertakings.  He  was 
esteemed  as  an  upright  man  in  his  parish,  was  persevering,  and  knew 
how  to  take  the  best  course  under  difficult  circumstances.  But 
it  is  told  of  the  farm  that  he  watched  in,  that  night,  that  no  people 
have  disappeared  any  New  Year's  night  since  that  time. 

Huldre  and  Trolls  alike  appear  to  have  great  command  of 
gold  and  silver.  In  this  story  we  find  a  Huldre  priest  again 
and  a  Huldre  religious  ceremony.  Why  the  fairies  should 
come  into  a  human  habitation  to  perform  their  ceremonies 
we  cannot  quite  see. 

In  the  following,  we  have  again  a  religious  Hulder,  who 
is  positively  married  to  a  Christian  : 

THE     HULDER-WOMAN. 

There  lived  once  in  former  days,  somewhere  by  one  of  the  west 
fjords,  a  young  peasant  and  his  wife  with  their  two  daughters,  who 
at  the  time  of  this  story  were  about  fourteen  years  old. 

People  knew  about  the  wife,  that  she  belonged  to  the  Huldre,  but 
she  was,  nevertheless,  regarded  as  an  ornament  among  women,  on 
account  of  her  modesty  and  friendliness  in  company.  No  poor  per- 
son went  unheard  from  her  door ;  towards  all  she  was  kind  and 
humble,  and  she  sought  the  church  often  and  earnestly,  like  the  best 
of  Christians.  But  on  great  festival  days  she  would  always  leave 
the  church  during  the  long  Mass,  when  the  priest  administered  the 
Holy  Sacrament,  and  raised  the  host  to  the  congregation ;  for  she 
said  that  her  weak  soul  felt  itself  overwhelmed  by  the  mysterious 
power  that  was  present.  She  wept  bitter  tears  at  net  being  able  to 
participate  in  the  blessing  with  the  Christian  people. 

Once  there  came  two  ill-looking  and  wicked  young  men  to  the 
village,  who  agreed  together  to  obstruct  her  way  as  she  came  from 
the  church.  She  tried  to  get  by,  but  the}*  thrust  her  back,  and  all 
her  entreaties  and  her  tears  were  of  no  avail.  When  she  discovered 
what  they  were  doing,  she  turned  towards  her  husband  and  kissed 
him,  while  her  tears  rolled  down,  and  on  her  little  daughters'  heads 
she  laid  her  hands,  as  a  sign  of  her  motherly  affection,  and  blessed 
them.  Then  she  raised  herself  and  fell  down  dead. 

Her  husband  died  of  sorrow  for  her  losst  but  to  the  daughters 
their  mother's  last  blessing  brought  good  luck.  They  iived  long  and 
happily,  and  were  in  the  evening  of  their  lives  surrounded  by  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren,  who  remember  with  affection  their  beautiful 
and  unfortunate  mother,  the  Hulder  woman. 
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Although  the  story  does  not  say  so,  the  two  men  were 
certainly  Huldre,  and  the  woman  recognised  it.  The  tale 
is  curious,  as  showing  how  a  Hulder  can  be  a  pious,  good 
woman,  but  how  there  is  a  limit  which  Christians  reach  but 
she  cannot.  The  next  generation,  from  a  mixed  marriage, 
seem  to  surfer  no  disability  of  the  kind. 

THE  CRADLE. 

Once  in  the  old  days,  when  some  people  from  Reykholar  were  on 
the  mountains  gathering  moss,  a  girl  was  lost  in  a  fog  that  over- 
took then,  and  the  summer  passed  without  her  being  found.  A 
man  then  asked  a  Troll  man  to  help  him  to  trace  her,  so  that  he 
might  get  her  back  again,  and  the  Troll  did  so.  When  they  got  her 
home  again,  her  master,  the  priest,  would  never  let  her  be  alone.  But 
once  it  happened  that  she  was  sent  for  out  of  church.  When  she 
had  been  gone  a  short  time,  her  master,  who  suspected  all  sorts  of 
things,  went  out  to  look  after  her,  but  she  was  gone.  Then,  looking 
about,  he  spied  a  man  in  a  red  jacket,  who  was  riding  off,  with  the 
girl  behind  him  on  the  horse. 

Some  time  now  passed  without  anyone  hearing  anything  of  hert 
but  once  the  priest's  wife  dreamt  about  the  man  who  had  stolen 
the  girl.  She  thought  that  he  came  and  brought  a  greeting  from 
his  wife,  with  the  wish  that  the  child,  which  would  be  found  lying 
in  a  cradle  before  the  church  door,  when  she  awoke,  might  be 
christened,  and  the  priest  was  to  have  the  gown  which  was  lying  over 
the  cradle  as  his  fee. 

When  the  wife  awoke,  she  found  everything  to  be  as  the  Hulder 
man  had  shown  her  in  her  dreams.  The  cradle  was  there,  with  the 
child  in  it,  and  over  the  cradle  was  a  costly  priest's  gown  and  a 
linen  shift.  The  priest  christened  the  child,  and  laid  it  in  the  cradle 
again,  wrapped  up  just  as  it  had  been  when  they  found  it.  The 
priest  kept  the  gown,  but  the  shift  they  laid  on  the  cradle  again. 

Shortly  after  the  cradle  and  the  child  disappeared,  but  the  linen 
shift  was  left  behind. 

TRUNT,  TRUNT  AND  THE  TROLLS  IN  THE  MOUNTAINS. 

Two  men  were  once  on  the  mountains  gathering  moss.  One  night, 
as  both  were  lying  in  their  tent,  one  asleep  and  the  other  awake,  the 
latter  saw  his  sleeping  comrade  stride  out  of  the  tent.  He  got  up 
and  made  off  after  him,  but  could  scarcely  run  fast  enough  to  pre- 
vent the  distance  between  them  from  increasing.  Then  the  sleeper 
made  towards  the  glaciers. 
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There  the  other  one  saw  a  great  giantess  sitting  high  up  on  a 
glacier  point,  and  she  alternately  stretched  out  her  arms  and  drew 
them  back  again  towards  her  breast,  and  in  this  way  charmed  the 
man  to  her.  He  ran  right  into  her  arms,  and  then  she  went  off  with 
him. 

The  year  after,  people  from  his  district  were  gathering  moss  on  the 
same  part  of  the  mountain,  when  he  came  to  them,  but  was  so 
silent  and  reserved  that  they  could  hardly  get  a  word  out  of  him. 

They  asked  him  whom  he  believed  in,  and  he  answered  that  he 
believed  in  God. 

This  question,  as  is  shown  by  what  follows,  was  put  to 
see  if  he  was  still  a  mani,  or  had  become  a  Troll ;  in  the 
latter  case  he  would  no  longer  believe  in  God.  This  is 
curious,  for  the  Huldre,  as  the  other  stories  show, 
attend  church,  and  are  anxious  to  be  christened,  etc. 

The  next  year  he  came  again  to  the  same  people,  who  again  were 
on  the  mountains,  but  he  had  then  become  so  like  a  Troll,  that  they 
were  quite  afraid  of  him.  Still,  he  was  asked  again  in  whom  he 
believed,  but  he  gave  no  answer,  and  this  time  he  did  not  stay 
so  long  as  before  with  the  people. 

The  third  year  he  came  again  to  them,  and  he  was  now  become  a 
right  down  Troll,  and  had  a  horrible  appearance.  One  of  them  still 
ventured  to  speak  to  him,  and  to  ask  him  whom  he  believed  in,  but 
he  answered  that  he  believed  in  "Trunt,  Trunt  and  the  Trolls  in  the 
mountains"  ;  then  he  disappeared.  From  that  day  he  has  been  seen 
no  more,  but  for  many  years  afterwards,  no  one  dared  to  go  up  to 
that  place  to  gather  moss. 

The  following  two  or  three  stories  do  not  mention  re- 
ligious ceremonies,  and  are  concerned  with  human  beings 
as  well  as  Huldre.  The  first  two  are  from  Asbjornsen's 
Norwegian  series. 

THE   HULDER  AT  ELDSTAD. 

At  Eldstad,  in  Ullensaker,  there  was  once  a  wedding,  but  in  the 
farm  where  the  wedding  was  taking  place,  they  had  no  baking-oven, 
and  on  that  account  they  had  to  send  the  meat  away  to  be  cooked 
at  a  neighbouring  farm,  where  there  was  an  oven.  In  the  evening, 
the  bey  from  the  wedding-farm  had  to  go  to  fetch  the  meat  home 
and  as  he  was  going  over  one  of  the  moors  there,  he  heard  a  voice 
calling  out  quite  plainh 
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"  You  who  are  driving  to  Eldstad,  let  the  woman  called  Deld 
know  that  Hild  has  fallen  into  the  fire." 

The  boy  drove  on  ahead  till  the  wind  whistled  in  his  nostrils, 
for  the  weather  was  cold  and  bright  enough  for  sleigh  riding.  The 
voice  called  the.  same  thing  after  him  many  times,  so  that  he  re- 
membered it  well.  He  got  home  safely  with  his  load,  and  went 
straight  away  to  the  supper  table>  where  the  servants,  who  were  go- 
ing backwards  and  forwards,  were  getting  something  to  eat,  just  as 
they  had  time. 

"  Hollo,  boy !"  said  one  of  the  people  of  the  house,  "  has  the  devil 
himself  been  driving  you,  or  have  you  not  yet  been  for  the  meat?" 

"Oh,  yes,  I've  been,"  said  he,  "you  see,  it's  just  coming  in  at 
the  door  ;  but  I  whipt  the  mare  up  and  made  her  go  all  she  could, 
for  when  I  got  to  the  moor  a  voice  called  after  me  : 

"  You  who  are.  driving  to  Elstad,  let  the  woman  called  Deld  know 
that  Hild  has  fallen  into  the.  fire." 

"  Oh,  that's  my  child,"  someone  called  out,  and  one  of  the  women 
bolted  off  as  if  she  were  mad,  cracking  one  after  the  other  on  the 
skull  as  she  passed.  But  at  last  her  hat  fell  off,  and  then  they  could 
see  that  it  was  a  Hulder  that  had  been  there,  and  she  had  laden 
herself  with  meat  and  bacon,  and  butter  and  cakes<  and  ale  and 
brand}',  and  everything  that  was  good ;  but  she  was  so  upset  about 
the  c,hild,  that  she  forgot  a  silver  cup  that  was  in  the  ale  bowl,  nor 
•did  she  notice  that  her  hat  had  fallen  off. 

They  took  the  cup  and  the  hat,  and  kept  them  at  Elstad ;  and 
the  hat  was  such  that  whoever  put  it  on  became  invisible  except  to 
those  who  were  gifted.  Whether  it  is  there  still  I  cannot  say  for 
certain,  for  I  have  not  seen  it,  nor  have  I  had  it  on  either. 

9 

Mention  is  made  here  of  the  Mulder's  hat  falling  off,  and 
of  the  people  there  being  able  to  see  that  she  really  was  a 
Hulder ;  that  would  be  because  Hulder  wear  cow's  tails 
at  the  back  of  their  heads,  instead  of  hair-plaits. 

HULDER-STRUCK. 

Uncle  Mads  lived  at  Knae  in  Hurdal.  He  was  often  out  in  the 
mountains  cutting  faggots  and  timber,  and  when  he  was  out  there 
he  used  to  sleep  there,  too ;  he  built  himself  a  bear-hut,  made  a  fire 
outside  in  front  of  it,  and  there  he  slept  the  night.  Once  when  he 
was  out  in  the  wood  in  this  way,  with  two  others,  just  as  he  had 
cut  down  a  large  log,  and  was  sitting  resting  a  bit,  he  saw  a  ball 
of  worsted  come  rolling  over  a  big  flat  stone,  right  before  his  feet. 
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He  thought  it  very  strange,  but  dared  not  take  it  up ;  and  it  would 
have  been  well  for  him  if  he  never  had  taken  it  up  either.  How- 
ever, he  looked  up  to  see  where  it  came  from,  and  there  on  a  rock 
sat  a  damsel  sewing<  and  she  was  so  beautiful  and  so  fair  that  she 
shone  again. 

"•  Bring  me  my  wool  up  here,  will  you?"  she  said.  He  did,  and 
stood  there  ever  so  long,  looking  at  the  girl,  and  he  would  never  have 
become  tired  of  looking,  so  lovely  did  he  think  she  was.  At  last  he 
had  to  take  his  axe  and  get  to  his  cutting  again ;  and,  after  a  time, 
when  he  glanced  upward,  she  was  gone.  He  pondered  about  her  all 
day ;  thought  it  very  strange,  and  wondered  what  would  come  of 
it.  So  in  the  evening,  when  his  comrades  were  about  to  go  to  bed, 
he  wanted  to  go  with  them.  But  no  such  thing,  I  can  tell  you,  for 
she  came  for  him,  and  he  had  to  go  with  her,  whether  he  would 
or  not. 

They  passed  into  the  mountain  together,  and  he  found  everything" 
very  grand  there,  such  finery  there  was  as  he  had  never  seen  before, 
and  he  was  never  able  to  tell  how  magnificent  it  was.  There  he 
remained  with  her  three  days  and  nights.  Shortly  after  the  third  night 
he  awoke,  and  there  he  lay  amongst  his  comrades  again.  They 
believed  he  had  gone  home  for  more  provisions%  and  indeed  he  told 
them  that  that  was  What  he  had  done.  But  he  was  not  altogether 
right  afterwards,  and  when  sitting  with  others  he  would  suddenly 
give  a  jump  and  off  with  him  ;  he  was  Hulder  struck,  that's  what  he 
was. 

A  good  time  afterwards,  he  was  engaged  in  cutting  wood  for  fencing 
up  in  the  fields.  Just  as  he  had  driven  a  wedge  into  a  log,  so  that 
there  was  a  long  crack  leading  from  it,  a  woman  whom  he  took  to 
be  one  from  his  home,  came  with  dinner  for  him.  There  was  cream 
porridge,  and  it  was  very  lich,  and  was  in  a  pail  that  was  so  bright 
that  it  shone  like  silver.  She  sat  herself  down  on  the  log,  and  he 
laid  aside  his  axe,  and  sat  down  on  a  stump  close  by,  but  just  then 
he  saw  that  a  long  cow's  tail  was  hanging  from  her  head,  right  down 
into  the  crack. 

You  may  be  sure  that  he  didn't  touch  the  food  after  that,  but  he 
sat  there  tugging  and  wriggling  at  the  wedge,  tell  he  got  it  out,  when 
the  log  sprang  together,  and  the  tail  was  held  fast  in  the  crevice. 
Then  he  wrote  the  name  Jesus  on  the  pail.  Of  course,  the  Hulder 
took  ttr'her  heels,  but  she  sprang  up  so  suddenly  that  the  tail  broke 
right  off  and  remained  in  the  log,  while  she  hastened  away,  and 
he  could  not  see  what  became  of  her. 
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The  pail  and  the  food  were  nothing  more  than  a  bark  basket  with 
some  cow  dung  in  it.  From  that  time  he  dared  scarcely  ever  go  out 
into  the  wood,  for  he  was  afraid  of  her  taking  vengeance  on  him. 

But  four  or  five  years  afterwards  a  horse  of  his  was  lost,  and  he 
had  to  turn  out  himself  to  look  for  it.  Just  as  he  got  mto  the  wood 
he  found  himself  in  a  hut  with  some  people,  but  he  had  no  idea  how 
he  came  there.  An  ugly  woman  was  at  work  on  the  floor,  and  away 
in  the  corner  sat  a  child  who  was  about  four  years  old.  The  woman 
took  a  can  of  ale,  went  to  the  child  with  it,  and  said,  ''  You  go  now 
and  give  your  father  a  drink  of  ale."  He  was  so  terrified  at  this, 
that  he  took  to  his  heels,  and  since  that  day  he  has  neither  seen  nor 
heard  anything  of  either  her  or  the  child  ;  but  he  has  been  only  half- 
witted ever  since. 

A   "  CHANGELING  "    EXPEDITION. 

Kirstine,  who  lived  on  Lesser  Thueraa,  related  that  she  had  once 
been  out  in  the  meadows  with  her  mother,  who  was  a  clairvoyant, 
when  she  saw  two  women  come  down  from  the  mountain 
leading  a  man  who  was  between  them,  and  was  carrying  something. 
When  they  came  nearer  she  saw  that  it  was  a  cradle,  over  which 
something  red  was  spread.  Afterwards  they  took  the  man  and  beat 
him,  until  he  little  by  little  diminished  in  size  until  he  became  a 
little  imp.  Then  they  set  to  work  to  prod  him  until  he  was  no  bigger 
than  a  baby,  when  they  laid  him  in  the  cradle,  spread  the  red  cover 
over  it,  and  carried  him  between  them  towards  the  farm. 

The  girl  then  told  her  mother  what  she  had  seen,  when  the  latter 
turned  back  and  ran  as  quickly  as  she  could,  so  as  to  get  to  her 
cradle,  which  she  had  left  standing  outside  the  barn,  before  the 
Huldre  folk  should  come  up. 

When  the  Huldre  women  saw  this  they  took  their  child  up  out  of 
the  cradle  again,  gavs  it  a  beating  with  a  birch-rod,  and  shoved  and 
pushed  it  before  them.  Under  this  treatment  the  little  imp  became, 
in  the  turning  of  a  hand,  bigger  and  bigger,  until  he  became  what 
he  had  originally  been.  So  he  went  off  with  them  into  the  moun- 
tain, where  all  three  of  them  disappeared. 

THE    CHANGELING  AT   SOGN. 

The  farm  Sogn,  in  Kjos,  was  once  inhabited  by  two  farmers.  One 
of  them,  Halvgaard,  had  a  son,  whom  people  thought  to  be  not  alto- 
gether right,  for  he  would  learn  neither  to  read  nor  to  write,  and 
would  take  to  nothing,  but  lay  all  his  time  in  bed,  eating,  folk 
thought,  enough  for  two.  Even  the  man  himself  thought  that  the  boy 
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was  a  changeling,  and  it  wasn't  long  before  they  were  all  quite  cer- 
tain about  it. 

When  he  arrived  at  the  usual  age  for  Confirmation,  it  happened 
once  in  the  winter,  that  all  the  people,  with  the  exception  of  the  boy 
himself,  were  out  of  the  place  at  their  work ;  he  was  lying  in  bed,  as 
usual,  but  in  the  same  room  one  of  the  farm  women  was  in  child- 
bed, and  her  child  lay  with  her.  As  the  people  went  out,  the  woman 
heard  that  the  boy  had  a  tremendous  fit  of  gaping,  and  she  began  to 
feel  very  queer  about  it,  and  was  quite  frightened  by  the  dismal 
noise  he  made.  Then  she  heard  him  begin  to  roll  about  and  stretch 
himself  in  his  bed.  Afterwards  she  saw  him  get  up  in  bed  and 
stretch  himself  to  such  an  extent  that  he  reached  the  roof  of  the 
room.  This  room  was  built  with  an  inside  balcony  at  one  end,  and 
high  up  in  the  rafters  there  were  small  cross  beams. 

The  gaping  now  came  on  him  afresh,  when  he  lifted  his  head 
up  towards  one  of  the  beams<  and  took  it  in  the  middle  of  his  gape, 
so  that  the  highest  part  of  his  mouth  was  on  the  top  and  the  lowest 
was  under  the  beam.  Moreover,  he  was  then  so  ugly  and  loathsome 
to  see,  that  the  woman  became  afraid  of  her  life,  and  screamed 
heavens  high  with  terror  at  seeing  him  and  finding  herself  alone 
with  him  in  the  room.  Indeed,  she  was  frightened  to  be  left  alone 
for  a  long  time  after. 

However,  no  sooner  had  the  woman  uttered  her  scream  than  he 
collapsed,  as  if  shot  by  a  cannon  ball,  down  into  his  bed  again, 
where  he  put  himself  to  rights  before  the  fclk  came  in. 

From  that  day  no  one  had  any  doubt  that  the  boy  was  a  changeling. 

ELLEKONEX. 

In  Hvamsbygd,  in  the  district  of  Dale,  stands  a  farm,  which  is 
called  Asgaard.  It  is  near  the  sea,  under  a  pleasant  hill,  and  along 
the  shore  there  runs  a  smooth  and  beautiful  stretch  of  grass,  opposite 
which  is  a  large  moss  that  reaches  right  up  to  the  buildings  of 
Asgaard,  and  in  the  middle  of  it  stands  a  high  cliff  that  is  called 
Asgaardsklint.  Old  folk  tell  that  iiuldre  lived  in  this  cliff. 

At  Asgaard  lived  a  young  and  hardy  peasant,  who  had  a  young, 
clever,  and  pretty  wife.  One  Christmas  Eve  she  was  alone  in  the 
pantry,  engaged  in  cutting  hung-meat  into  slices  that  was  to  be  served 
out  to  the  farm  men,  as  it  is  commonly  done  still  in  the  country  at 
this  time  of  the  year.  While  she  was  busy  with  this,  an  unknown 
man  Came  in,  took  her  by  the  hand,  led  her  out,  and  went  with  her 
down  to  Asgaardsklint.  The  cliff  stood  open,  and  they  went  in. 
There  lay  a  woman  in  the  heavy  pains  of  labour.  The  man  led  her 
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to  the  bed,  and  said:  "This  is  my  wife  who  lies  here  in  childbed; 
attend  to  her,  and  if  you  can,  help  her."  The  woman  helped  as  she 
could,  and  shortly  after  the  child  was  born,  and  when  it  was  born 
she  washed  and  swaddled  it.  The  Hulder  woman  then  gave  her 
a  black  stone  with  which  she  asked  her  to  streak  the  child's  eyes. 
She  did  so,  but  at  the  same  time  rubbed  one  of  her  own  eyes,  without 
anyone  perceiving  it.  Then  she  found  a  curious  change  to  take  place 
in  herself,  for  with  that  eye  she  could  see  everything  that  is 
under  or  above  the  ground,  and  could  see  spirits  as  well  as  human 
beings.  After  that,  the  man  took  her  by  the  hand,  and  led  her  back 
to  the  home  field  at  Asgaard.  Before  they  parted  he  thanked  her 
with  many  fair  words  for  her  help,  and  asked  if  he  might  again  have 
her  assistance,  should  he  need  it,  and  then  said  that  if  she  would 
get  up  early  next  morning  she  would  find  on  the  ground  near  the 
door,  a  small  box,  in  which  there  would  be  a  woman's  dress,  that 
should  belong  to  her,  and  she  must  wear  it  on  either  Christmas  or 
•New  Year's  Day,  whichever  of  the  two  divine  services  was  held  at 
Asgaard.  After  he  had  said  this  he  left  her. 

The  woman  went  home,  taking  no  particular  notice  of  what  the 
man  had  said,  but  she  was  up  in  the  morning  before  anyone  else,  and 
found  a  little  box  by  the  wall,  in  which  there  lay  so  pretty  a  gown 
that  she  had  never  seen  the  like  of  it  before.  Divine  service  was 
held  that  day  in  Asgaard.  and  all  the  folk  stared  to  see  the  splendid 
gown  she  wore. 

For  ten  years  in  succession  after  this  occurrence  she  disappeared 
once  a  year,  remaining  away  about  one  fourth  part  of  the  twenty-four 
hours,  and  sometimes  even  for  twelve  hours,  and  no  one  knew  what 
had  become  of  her.  Her  husband  often  begged  her  to  tell  him  where 
she  had  been,  but  she  was  not  to  be  persuaded ;  she  told  it  to  no 
one,  she  said. 

It  happened  one  night  that  one  of  the  farm  labourers  could  not 
sleep,  and  he  heard  someone  come  to  the  window  above  the  married 
couple's  bed,  call  the  woman,  and  beg  her  to  make  haste  and  come, 
for  his  wife  was  in  labour,  and  he  had  great  fear  for  her  this  time. 
The  woman  got  up  at  once,  silently  put  on  her  clothes,  and  went  out 
of  the  room. 

The  farmer  missed  her  in  the  morning,  and  was  greatly  troubled 
and  alarmed.  The  people  of  the  house  dressed  themselves  as  quickly 
as  possible,  but  when  they  got  outside  they  met  her  coming  down 
from  the  moor,  and  she  was  in  great  trouble.  Then  she  told  them 
all  about  it,  from  beginning  to  end,  that  she  every  year  had  been 
fetched  to  the  woman  in  the  cliff,  but  that  she  had  now  died  in  childbed. 
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Some  years  afterwards  it  happened  that  the  woman  was  in  Stykkes- 
holm,  in  the  Western  land,  where  there  was  a  large  fair.  There  she 
saw,  among  others,  the  Hulder  man  from  Asgaard's  cliff,  and,  ad- 
dressing him,  she  said,  "  Then  you  are  here,  are  you?"  Without 
answering,  he  came  up  to  her,  stuck  his  finger  into  the  bewitched 
eye,  by  which  she  was  able  to  see  everything,  and  from  that  day  she 
was  blind  of  it,  and  she  regretted  ever  afterwards  her  imprudence. 
Still,  she  lived  a  happy  and  fortunate  woman  for  the  rest  of  her 
days. 

The  inference  from  this  is  that  the  man  was  invisible  to 
others  in  the  fair,  and  that  she,  by  addressing  him,  betrayed 
the  fact  that  she  saw  with  a  Hulder's  eye. 
THE     HULDER     KING. 

One  summer,  when  people,  as  was  customary,  were  engaged  in 
the  fishery  at  Selo  in  Reydartjord,  it  happened  that  as  they  were  bring- 
ing away  the  dried  fish,  a  large  part  of  the  priest's  fish  was  still  left 
in  the  fish  house.  The  weather  was  in  a  bad  quarter,  so  that  they 
were  not  able  to  return  for  their  fish,  until  good  sailing  weather  should 
come  again  in  the  autumn.  When  this  time  came  they  set  out  to 
fetch  it,  and  at  once  commenced  carrying  it  from  the  hut  to  the 
boat.  In  talking  they  said  it  would  be  as  wall  if  one  of  them  should 
go  over  to  the  other  side  of  the  island,  and  see  if  anything  had 
been  washed  ashore,  and  one  of  the  priest's  servants  said  he  was 
willing  to  go,  while  the  others  carried  the  fish  down.  He  did  so,  and 
the  others  loaded  the  boat. 

When  the  men  had  finished,  they  waited  a  time  for  their  com- 
panion, but  when  he  came,  it  was  impossible  to  get  him  up  into  the 
boat,  on  account  of  the  serf ;  so  they  called  to  him  that  he  must 
stay  where  he  was,  and  that  they  would  fetch  him  the  following 
day  if  the  weather  was  fine  enough."  They  thought  that  they  had 
better  preserve  their  own  lives,  so  they  steered  for  the  land,  leaving 
him  helpless  behind. 

A  sleet  came  on,  but  without  wind,  and  seeing  nothing  else  for  it, 
the  man  went  up  to  the  fish-hut,  and  remained  there  till  the  even- 
ing. Then  he  began  to  despair,  and  thought  that  it  would  be  better 
to  make  an  end  of  himself  than  to  starve  to  death,  and  he  ran  out 
of  the  hut.  He  now  saw  something  like  a  beautiful  star,  but  he 
thought  it  could  not  be  a  star  of  heaven,  on  a  cloudy  night  like 
that,  and  when  he  came  to  see  more  clearly  it  appeared  to  him  to 
most  resemble  a  light  in  a  window.  He  ran  towards  it,  and  presently 
I 
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came  to  a  house  that  was  so  fine  that  it  was  like  a  king's  palace,  and 
he  heard  someone  say  inside:  "Yes,  girls,  the  poor  man  who  was 
left  behind  on  the  island  to-day  is  come  to  the  house  ;  go  out  and 
fetch  him,  for  I  should  not  like  him  to  die  near  our  door."  With 
this,  a  young  girl  came  out,  and  asked  him  to  take  off  his  snowy 
clothes,  and  afterwards  led  him  up  a  very  high  staircase  to  a  beautiful 
room,  ornamented  with  gold  and  precious  stones.  There  he  saw 
many  women,  and  one  was  more  beautiful  than  the  rest.  He  greeted 
them  modestly,  and  they  returned  his  greeting.  The  beautiful  maid 
rose  and  led  him  to  a  little,  but  handsome  room,  set  wine  and  food 
before  him,  and  then  left.  It  is  not  told  how  he  was  shown  to  rest  at 
night,  but  in  the  morning  she  came  to  him  and  said  that  she  might 
not  stay  there  for  his  entertainment,  but  she  gave  him  everything  that 
might  tend  to  his  comfort. 

Thus  passed  the  winter  to  Christmasi  and  on  Christmas  Eve  the 
fair  woman  came,  to  him  and  said  that  if  he  thought  she  had  been 
of  any  service  to  him  he  must  grant  her  a  request,  and  not  deny  her, 
namely,  that  when  next  day  a  dance  was  being  held,  he  must  not  be 
inquisitive  and  look  out  of  the  window,  for  he  would  find  enough  to 
amuse  himself  in  his  own  room.  He  promised  her  what  she  required, 
and  earl}'  on  Christmas  Morning  she  brought  him  wine  and  food,  and 
anything  that  would  help  to  amuse  him,  bade  him  farewell,  and  went 
her  way. 

But  soon  after  he  heard  singing,  and  the  music  of  a  lyre.  He 
wondered  what  could  be  the  cause  of  such  rejoicing,  and  thought  that 
there  would  be  no  harm  if  he  just  took  a  peep;  there  was  no  need 
for  anyone  to  see  him.  He  scrambled  up  then  to  get  to  see  the 
dancing,  and  when  he  had  looked  out,  he  saw  a  lot  of  people,  some 
of  whom  were  dancing,  some  were  practising  all  sorts  of  music,  and 
in  the  midst  of  the  crowd  he  saw  a  kingly  man  sitting  with  a  crown 
on  his  head,  and  with  a  woman  on  each  side  of  him.  He  supposed 
that  they  must  be  the  queen  and  their  daughter ;  for  he  recognised 
the  latter.  He  dared  now  no  longer  look  out,  and  went  away  from 
the  window,  but  the  dancing  lasted  until  thef  evening. 

When  afterwards  the  girl  came  into  the  room  to  him  she  was^ 
contrary  to  her  custom,  distant  with  him,  and  said  to  him  that  he 
had  ill  kept  his  promise  to  her  not  to  look  out  of  the  window,  but 
she  had  been  able  to  contrive  that  her  father  should  not  see  him 
this  time. 

It  was  getting  very  near  the  New  Year  now,  and  nothing  particular 
had  happened,  but  on  New  Year's  Eve  she  came  to  him  and  said  that 
she  next  morning  would  be  with  her  father  to  see  the  dancing,  and 
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she  hoped  he  would  prove  more,  faithful  to  her  than  he  had  been 
at  Christmas,  and  not  be  inquisitive.  He  promised  now  by  every- 
thing that  was  sacred,  and  that  he  would  not  peep  this  time,  so  she 
brought  him  food  and  wine  and  all  sorts  of  things  to  pass  away  the 
time,  and  then  went  away.  But  when  the  morning  came,  he  heard 
even  more  noise  and  rejoicing  than  at  Christmas.  So  he  said  to  him- 
self that  he  must  really  not  take  a  peep,  for  it  was  just  the  same  sort 
of  thing  as  at  Christmas,  and  a  good  part  of  the  day  passed  whilst  he 
sat  there  quietly.  But  then  he  began  to  be  tortured  by  curiosity  to 
know  something  about  the  goings  on,  and  so  he  pept,  and  saw  that 
the  dancing  was  much  more  diverting  than  the  last  time,  for  many 
splendid  knights  were  dancing  before  the  king  and  queen. 

Then  he  hastily  drew  back,  but  saw,  however,  that  someone  turned 
an  eye  towards  the  window.  When  the  evening  came  on(  and  the  girl 
came  up  to  him,  she  was  very  angry,  and  reproached  him  with  having 
deceived  her  again.  Still,  this  did  not  interfere  with  the  friendship 
there  was  between  them,  for  she  was  just  as  kind  to  him  as  before. 

The  winter  passed  away,  and  Easter  was  coming  on.  On  Easter 
Saturday  she  came  to  him,  talked  to  him  kindly,  and  begged  him 
not  to  pry  the  next  day,  if  he  t-gain  heard  rejoicings  going  on.  For  if 
her  father  became  aware  that  she  had  a  man  in  the  house,  it  would 
cost  her  her  life. 

On  Easter  morning  she  came  to  him,  bringing  him  everything  he 
could  wish  for,  then  bade  him  farewell  and  went  away.  The  re- 
joicings began  again,  just  as  before.  But  as  the  day  wore  on,  he 
began  to  be  weary  of  his  solitude,  and  went  from  his  own  room  into 
the  next  one,  thinking  that  she  would  never  know,  if  he  did  just 
take  a  peep  again.  So,  for  a  moment  he  pept  out,  and  saw  the  same 
kind  of  thing  going  on  as  at  New  Year's  tima.  Then  he  went  back 
to  his  cwn  room,  and  remained  there  till  she  came  to  him  in  the 
evening,  when  she  was  cross  with  him<  and  said  he  had  deceived 
her  again  ;  she  did  not  know  if  her  father  had  noticed  him,  but  he 
had  baen  colder  to  her  than  he.  was  accustomed  to  be,  "  and  I  did 
not  expect,"  she  said,  "  that  you  would  be  so  false  to  me,  but  in  time 
to  come,  yoa  will  of  a  certainty  be  so  in  more  things  than  this." 

The  Spring  was  nearing  now,  and  on  the.  last  evening  of  Winter  she 
came  to  him  and  said  that  to-morrow  was  the  first  day  of  Summer, 
and  that  his  own  people  would  then  come  from  the  mainland  to  fetch 
him  away,  so  that  early  in  the  morning  he  must  go  to  the  fishing 
hut ;  tKit  one  promise  she  asked  of  him,  if  he  set  any  value  on  the 
fact  that  she  had  preserved  his  life  through  the  winter,  and  that 
was,  that  he  should  acknowledge  himself  the  father  of  the.  child  she 
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was  now  carrying  by  him  ;  her  life  depended  on  it,  for  if  she  could  not 
name  the  child's  father,  her  father  would  have  her  killed.  Could  she 
name  the  father,  however,  he  would  not  kill  her^  and  she  begged 
nothing  of  him  now,  but  that  he  should  show  himself  true  to  her  in 
this  matter. 

He  promised ;  and  said  furthe^  that  never  should  it  happen  that 
he  would  deny  the  fatherhood  of  the  child. 

He  now  bade  her  farewell,  and  thanked  her  for  all  her  kindness 
to  him  during  the  winter,  and  early  next  morning  set  off  to  the  hut. 
After  being  a  short  time  on  the  way,  he  looked  back  towards  the 
hall,  but  he  saw  nothing  but  stony  hills  and  rocks.  Then  he  went 
away  to  the  fish-hut. 

The  day  was  mild  and  the  sea  quiet,  and  soon  he  saw  a  boat  com- 
ing from  the  land;  but  when  the  boatmen  reached  the  island,  and  he 
went  towards  them,  they  were  afraid,  for  he  was  plump  and  fat,  and 
they  thought  it  must  be  his  ghost,  for  they  felt  sure  that  he  must  have 
died  in  the  winter,  and  no  one  ventured  to  speak  to  him,  much  less 
to  come  to  land  for  him.  At  last,  however,  the  steersman  landed, 
and  asked  him  if  he  was  a  living  man  or  a  ghost,  and  if  he  was  the 
same  man  they  had  left  behind  on  the  island  in  the  autumn.  He 
said  he  was  the  same,  and  the  other  said  he  could  not  understand 
how  he  had  been  able  to  exist  so  long  without  food.  The  islander 
answered  -  that  the  sea-weed  on  Selo  was  not  worse  food  than  the 
water  porridge  at  Holme.  He  would  not  tell  them  any  more,  but  got 
into  the  boat  to  them,  and  they  rowed  him  to  Holme.  Everybody 
wondered  to  see  him  come  back  alive%  and  they  put  many  questions 
to  him  as  to  how  he  had  lived  through  the  winter,  but  no  one  got 
more  out  of  him  than  had  those  who  fetched  him  from  the  island. 

Late  in  the  summer  there  was  a  beautiful  Sunday  ;  there  were  many 
people  at  the  church,  and  among  them  the  island  man,  the  priest's 
servant.  But  when  the  priest  and  the  congregation  entered  the 
church,  they  saw  a  cradle  by  the  altar,  that  no  one  knew  anything 
about,  and  a  chasuble  stitched  with  gold  was  spread  over  the  child, 
but  there  was  no  one  with  it ;  the  people  only  saw  that  a  fair  woman's 
hand  rested  on  the  edge  of  the  cradle.  They  all  wondered,  and 
looked  at  one  another,  but  the  priest  arose  and  said  that  the  child 
had  been  brought  to  be  christened,  which  could  not  be  unless 
someone  in  the  church  would  stand  sponsor,  and  above  all  he  thought 
of  his  own  servantman,  and  he  believed  that  he,  the  year  before,  had 
left  it  behind  at  Selo ;  but  the  man  denied  that  he  knew  anything 
about  it.  The  priest  then  said  that  he  should  christen  the  child  in 
the  man's  name,  but  the  servant  denied  it  again,  and  said  he  woul  1 
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have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  The  priest  answered  that  he  could  not 
have  lived  on  the  island  without  man's  help,  but  the  servant  said 
he  never  would  acknowledge  the  child  as  his  own,  and  he  forbad  the 
priest  to  christen  it  with  his  name. 

Then  the  cradle  was  pulled  away<  and  it  disappeared,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  people  heard  loud  weeping,  which  died  away  outside 
the  church.  The  priest  and  the  others  followed  the  sound,  and  they 
heard  crying  and  sobbing,  till  it  reached  the  sea.  The  chasuble  was 
left  in  the  churchyard,  and  was  used  at  Holme  long  after  that  time. 

Everyone  wondered  over  the  occurrence,  but  it  made  the  deepest 
impression  on  the  priest.  The  servant  man  gave  himself  up  to 
melancholy.  The  priest  asked  him  what  was  the  truth,  and  he  told 
him  all  about  it ;  that  he  in  the  winter  had  lived  with  a  king  and  his 
daughter,  and  that  he  repented  every  day  that  he  had  denied  the  child. 

The  servant  was  never  a  man  again  from  that  day,  and  with  this 
ends  the  story  of  the  Hulder  King  of  Selo. 

THE    S^ETER   GIRL. 

There  lived  once  in  the  North  Land  a  priest,  who  had  adopted  and 
brought  up  a  girl  from  childhood.  The  priest's  saeter  lay  high  up 
in  the  mountains,  and  it  was  usual  to  have  the  sheep  and  cattle  there 
in  the  summer,  under  the  care  of  a  saeter-girl  and  a  shepherd.  When 
his  footer  daughter  was  old  enough  she  learnt  how  to  manage  things 
at  the  saeter,  and  she  did  well,  as  indeed  she  did  all  kinds  of 
work.  She  was  a  clever  girl,  fair  to  see,  and  smart  in  many  things. 
There  was  not  her  match  in  that  part  of  the  country,  so  her  hand 
was  sought  by  many  rich  men,  but  she  gave  the  basket  to  the  whole 
of  them. 

The  priest  once  talked  with  the  girl,  and  advised  her  to 
marry,  for,  said  he,  he  was  now  an  old  man,  and  he  could  not 
therefore  always  be  a  support  to  her.  But  she  wouldn't  hear  of  it ; 
her  mind  was  far  from  such  a  thing ;  she  was  quite  contented  as  she 
was,  and  it  was  not  everyone,  who  found  luck  in  matrimony.  So  the 
subject  was  dropped  for  the  time. 

As  the  winter  came  on,  folk  thought  that  the  girl  began  to 
increase,  and  the  longer  the  time  went  towards  spring  the  bigger 
she  became.  In  the  spring  her  foster-father  talked  with  her  again, 
and  asked  her  to  tell  him  openly  the  true  state  of  affairs ;  she  was 
certainly  with  child,  he  thought,  and  it  would  be  best  that  she  should 
not  go-'io  the  saeters  this  summer.  But  she  denied  that  she  was  with 
child ;  she  ailed  nothing,  she  said,  and  could  manage  the  saeter 
this  summer  just  as  well  as  she  had  done  it  before. 
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The  priest  saw  that  he  could  make  nothing  of  her,  so  he  let  her 
have  her  own  way,  but  he  charged  the  men  who  accompanied  her  to 
the  saeter,  never  to  let  her  be  alone, -and  they  promised  him  full  and 
fast. 

Up  at  the  saeter  the  girl  was  lively  and  happy,  and  some  time  went 
without  anything  happening.  The  people  gave  her  careful  attention, 
and  never  let  her  be  alone.  But  it  happened  one  evening  that  the 
shepherd  lost  all  the  shesp  and  cattle,  and  everyone  who  could  use 
his  legs  were  obliged  to  leave  the  saeter.  The  girl  alone  remained 
behind.  The  men  were  a  long  time  engaged  in  their  search,  for  a 
thick  fog  came  on,  and  it  was  towards  morning  before  they  found 
the  cattle.  When  they  came  home  again  the  girl  was  up,  and  was,  as 
usual,  quick  and  light  on  her  feet,  and  they  saw,  too,  after  a  time, 
that  she  was  not  so  large  as  she  had  been,  and  they  no  longer  thought 
that  her  stoutness  had  been  that  of  a  woman  with  child. 

In  the  autumn  they  moved  home  from  the  saeter,  both  the  people 
and  the  animals,  and  the  priest  now  saw  that  the  girl  was  smaller 
in  the  body  than  she  had  been.  He  called  in  the  rest  of  the  saeter 
folk,  arid  asked  if  they  had  observed  his  orders,  and  never  quitted 
the  girl.  So  they  told  him  what  had  happened,  and  that  only  on 
one  single  occasion  had  they  left  her,  when  they  had  to  seek  for  the 
cattle  that  had  strayed.  The  priest  was  very  angry,  because  they 
had  acted  contrary  to  his  orders,  but  he  expected  as  much,  he  said, 
when  the  girl  went  off  to  the  saeter  in  the  spring. 

Next  winter  a  man  came  to  woo  Ihe  foster-daughter ;  she  would 
not  hear  him,  but  the  priest  said  that  she  ought  not  to  refuse  to  marry  ; 
people  were  unanimous  in  praising  the  suitor,  and  he  was  of  good 
family.  He  had  last  spring  taken  a  farm  under  his  father,  and  his 
mother  was  very  fond  of  him.  So  this  wooer  didn't  get  a  basket, 
whether  it  was  with  or  against  the  girl's  will,  and  the  wedding  was  ar- 
ranged for  the  spring  by  the  priest.  But  before  the  bride  wore  her 
wedding  dress,  she  said  to  the  bridegroom,  "  I  must  have  this 
promise  from  you,  since  you  marry  me  against  my  will,  that  you 
will  never  entertain  any  guest  in  the  winter,  without  first  letting  me 
see  him  :  otherwise  it  will  go  badly  with  you."  The  man  gave  her  his 
promise. 

So  the  marriage  was  celebrated,  she  went  home  with  her  husband, 
and  took  over  the  household  management,  but  without  any  pleasure, 
for  she  was  never  happy,  and  her  face  was  always  dark,  although 
the  man  spared  her  in  every  way,  and  could  scarcely  find  in  his 
heart  to  let  her  put  her  hands  in  cold  water.  Every  summer  she  sat 
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inside  the  house)  while  the  others  were  busy  outside  with  the  hay. 
Then  her  mother-in-law  would  come,  to  keep  her  company,  and  to  help 
her  with  the  cooking.  Occasionally  they  sat  knitting  and  spinning, 
and  the  old  woman  told  stories  to  amuse  the  girl. 

Once  when  she  had  finished  a  story,  the  old  woman  said  to  her 
daughter-in-law,  that  now  xiie  must  tell  something.  To  which  the 
latter  answered  that  she  knew  no  tales,  but  when  the  old  woman 
continued  to  press  her,  she  promised  at  last  to  tell  the  only  story 
she  knew,  and  began  as  follows  : 

"At  a  farm  there  once  lived  a  saeter  girl.  Not  far  from  the 
saeter  rose  some  great  rocks,  that  she  often  passed  near.  In  these 
rocks  there  lived  a  young  and  good-looking  Hulderman,  whom  she 
soon  came  to  know,  and  an  affection  grew  up  between  them.  He 
was  so  good  and  kind  to  the  girl  that  he  never  denied  her  anything, 
and  he  acceded  to  her  wish  in  everything.  The  end  of  it  was,  that 
after  some  time  the  saeter-girl  was  with  child.  When  she  had  to  go 
to  the  saeter  the  next  summer,  her  master  begged  of  her  to  let  him 
know  if  she  was  in  the  family  way,  but  she  denied  that  she  was, 
and  went  off  to  the  saeter  as  usual.  The  master,  however,  charged 
those  who  went  with  her  to  the  saeter  to  never  let  her  be  left  alone, 
and  they  promised  him.  But  they  left  her,  notwithstanding,  to  look 
after  the  cattle(  and  then  she  felt  labour-pains.  Her  sweetheart  then 
came  to  her,  sat  with  her,  helped  her  with  the  birth,  and  afterwards 
washed  and  sponged  the  child.  But  before  he  went  away  with  the 
boy  he  gave  her  a  drink  from  a  glass,  and  it  was  the  sweetest  drink 
I  ever" — here  she  dropped  the  needles  she  was  knitting  with ;  she 
stooped  to  pick  them  up,  and,  recovering  herself,  continued — "  she 
ever  had  tasted,  I  ought  to  say,  and  at  the  same  time  she  became 
well,  and  a  virgin  again.  From  that  time  the  Hulder-man  and  the  girl 
saw  one  another  no  more;  and  against  her  will,  she  became  the 
wife  of  another  man.  Her  mind  dwelt  always  with  her  first  love, 
and  from  that  time  she  never  knew  a  happy  day.  And  that's  the 
end  of  the  tale."  Her  mother-in-law  thanked  her  for  the  story,  and 
bore  it  in  mind. 

And  so,  some  time  passed  again  without  anything  happening.  The 
woman  went  about  as  usual,  bearing  her  own  sorrow,  but  she  was 
always  good  and  kind  to  her  husband. 

One  summer,  when  all  the  people  were  engaged  in  the  hay  harvest, 
two  men(  a  full-grown  one  and  a  smaller,  came  into  the  field  to  the 
farmer.  They  had  both  broad,  slouched  hats  on  their  heads,  so  that 
their  faces  could  only  be  seen  indistinctly.  The  taller  of  the  two 
asked  the  farmer  if  they  could  have  shelter  during  the  winter  with 
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him.  The  peasant  answered  that  he  did  not  take  anyone  without 
his  wife  knowing  of  it<  and  he  said  he  must  talk  the  matter  over 
with  her  first ;  but  the  man  asked  him  not  to  talk  in  such  an  un- 
becoming manner,  that  it  was  cowardly  for  a  man  to  be  thus  under 
his  wife's  slipper,  and  he  ought  to  be  able  to  please  him- 
self about  such  a  simple  thing  as  giving  two  men  food  through 
the  winter.  The  end  of  it  was  that  the  farmer  promised  them  winter 
quarters,  without  first  asking  his  wife. 

In  the  evening  the  strangers  came  to  the  farmer's,  and  he  let  them 
go  to  the  cottage  in  front  of  the  farm,  and  told  them  they  might 
stop  there.  Afterwards  he  went  to  his  wife  and  told  her  all  about 
the  matter.  She  became  very  uncomfortable,  and  said  he  had 
neglected  her  first  and  in  all  probability  her  last  request.  But  he 
had  been  the  only  one  to  receive  them,  and  it  must  remain  his  affair 
alone,  whatever  might  come  of  their  being  there  in  the  winter.  After 
that  they  said  no  more  about  it. 

All  was  quiet  now  until  the  autumn  marriages.  It  was  at  that  time 
the  custom,  as  it  still  is  in  some  parts  of  Iceland,  that  those  who 
wish  to  go  to  Communion,  go  round  to  all  the  people  of  the  farm, 
kiss  them,  and  beg  to  be  forgiven  for  anything  they  may  have  done 
amiss  towards  them.  The  mistress  had  until  this  day  avoided  the 
winter  guests,  and  had  never  allowed  herself  to  be  seen  by  them  ; 
nor  did  she  on  this  occasion  go  to  them  to  say  farewell. 

The  wedding  folk  went  off.  But  when  they  were  come  outside  the 
fence  of  the  home  field,  the  farmer  asked  his  wife,  "  have  you  said 
farewell  to  our  winter  guests?"  She  answered,  "No."  He  asked  her 
not  to  treat  them  so  badly  as  to  go  away  without  first  saying  fare- 
well. "  In  most  things,"  she  replied,  "  you  show  that  you  regard  me 
little — firstly,  you  took  in  these  men  without  speaking  to  me  about  it, 
and  now  you  will  force  me  to  kiss  them.  Nevertheless,  I  shall 
obey  you,  but  you  must  take  the  consequences ;  for  it  will  cost  me 
my  life,  and  in  all  probability  will  cost  you  your's  also." 

She  turned  now  towards  home,  and  after  waiting  until  she  had  gone 
in,  the  farmer  turned,  and  went  in  too,  to  find  his  winter  guests. 
He  found  them  in  their  room. 

There  he  saw  that  the  tallest  man  lay  on  the  floor  with  the  wife  in 
his  arms,  and  that  the  hearts  of  both  were  broken  from  grief.  The 
other  man  stood  weeping  over  them,  but  he  vanished  on  the  farmer 
coming  in,  and  no  one  ever  knew  where  he  went. 

Everyone  remembered  now  what  the  mistress  had  told  her  mother- 
in-law,  and  knew  that  the  first  of  the  strangers  had  been  the  Hulder- 
man,  and  that  the  other,  who'  disappeared,  was  their  son. 
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A   HULDER    STORY. 

Many  years  since  there  lived  a  well-to-do  old  couple  at  a  farm  up 
in  Halland.  They  had  a  son  who  was  a  dragoon,  and  a  big,  fine 
young  fellow  he  was.  They  had  a  saeter  up  in  the  mountain,  and  it 
was  not  like  sasters  usually  are,  but  a  neat,  well-built  place,  and 
there  was  both  a  stone  chimney  and  a  ceiling,  and  there  were  win- 
dows, too.  They  lived  there  the  whole  summer,  but  after  they  had 
gone  home  again  in  the  autumn,  wood-cutters,  sportsmen,  fisher- 
men, and  such  people  as  are  accustomed  to  be  in  the  woods  at  that 
time,  observed  that  some  Huldre  people  had  taken  possession  of 
the  house,  and  had  their  sheep  and  cattle  with  them.  And  among 
them  was  a  girl,  who  was  so  beautiful  that  they  had  never  seen 
the  like  of  her. 

The  son  had  often  heard  them  speak  about  her_  and  one  autumn 
when  his  people  had  returned  home  from  the  saeter,  he  put  on  his 
full  uniform,  put  his  military  saddle  on  his  horse,  with  both  holsters 
and  pistols,  and  rode  up  the  mountain.  When  he  got  to  the  edge  of 
the  meadow  he  saw  such  a  glare  of  light  in  the  saeter  that  it  shone 
through  all  the  chinks  between  the  logs,  so  then  he  knew  that  the. 
Huldre-folk  must  all  be  there.  So  he  fastened  up  his  horse  with 
a  switch,  took  one  of  the  pistols  out  of  the  holster,  crept  softly  up 
to  the  window  and  pept  in.  He  saw  there  an  old  man  and  a  woman, 
who  were  so  crooked,  so  wrinkled  with  age,  and  so  horribly  ugly,  that 
he  had  never  seen  anything  like  it  in  his  life.  But  the  girl  was  there, 
too,  and  she  was  so  lovely  that  he  thought  he  could  not  live  if  he  did 
not  possess  her.  All  the  people  had  cow's  tails,  the  beautiful  girl, 
too.  He  could  see  that  they  had  only  recently  come,  for  they 
were  only  just  getting  things  in  order.  The  girl  was  washing  the 
ugly  old  fellow,  and  the  woman  was  making  a  fire  on  the  stithy, 
under  the  big  kettle. 

All  at  once  the  dragoon  pushed  open  the  door,  and  shot  his  pistol 
off  right  over  the  head  of  the  girl%  so  that  she  rolled  over  on  the 
floor,  and  at  once  she  became  just  as  ugly  as  before  she  had  been 
beautiful,  and  she  had  a  nose  as  long  as  the  holster. 

"  Now  you  can  take  her ;  she.  is  yours,  now,"  said  the  old  man. 
But  the  dragoon  was  like  one  spell-bound,  he  stood  and  stood,  and 
could  not  move  a  peg  either  forward  or  backward.  The  old  man 
then  began  to  wash  the  girl,  and  she  became  less  ugly,  the  length 
of  her  nose  diminished  by  one  half,  and  the  horrid  cow's  tail  rolled 
itself  up,  but  pretty  she  was  not,  it  would  be  a  sin  to  say  she  was. 

"  She's  yours,  my  bold  dragoon  now,  so  put  her  on  your  saddle, 
ind  ride  to  town  with  her,  and  get  married  to  her.  You  can  find 
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us  a  little  room  in  the  washhouse,  for  we  will  not  be  with  the  other 
wedding-guests,"  said  the  ugly  old  fellow,  who  was  her  father ;  "  but 
when  the  toast  of  the  bride  comes  on,  then  come  and  look  for  us." 

He  dared  not  do  otherwise ;  he  took  the  girl  up  with  him  on  the 
saddlet  and  prepared  for  the  wedding.  But  before  they  went  to 
church,  the  bride  begged  one  of  the  bridesmaids  to  stand  right  be- 
hind her,  so  that  no  one  should  see  the  cow's  tail  fall  off  when  the 
priest  should  lay  his  hands  on  her. 

So  they  held  the  wedding  feast,  and  when  the  toast  of  the  bride 
came  on,  the  young  man  went  out  to  the  room  that  had  been  pre- 
pared for  the  old  Huldre-folk.  He  found  no  one  there,  but  when 
the  wedding-guests  were  gone,  he  found  so  much  gold  and  silver 
and  money  that  he  had  never  seen  such  riches  before. 

All  went  well  now  for  a  long  time,  and  every  time  they  invited 
friends  the  woman  laid  places  for  the  old  people  in  the  outside  room, 
and  every  time  they  left  after  them  so  much  money  that  at  last  they 
hardly  knew  what  to  do  with  it.  Still,  the  wife  was  as  ugly  as  ever, 
and  he  was  tired  of  her,  and  it  was  plain  enough  that  he  behaved 
badly  to  her ;  indeed,  he  even  went  as  far  as  to  beat  her. 

One  day  he  had  to  go  to  the  town ;  it  was  in  autumn,  and  there 
was  a  hard  frost,  so  that  he  had  to  shoe  his  horse  before  setting  out. 
He  went  to  the  smithy,  for  he  was  a  clever  smith ;  but,  however  he 
tried,  the  shoes  were  always  too  large  or  too  small,  and  would  never 
fit.  He  had  no  more  horses  at  home,  and  time  went  on,  so  that 
noon  and  afternoon  came,  and  there  he  was  still. 

"Will  you  never  have  the  shoes  done?"  said  the  woman;  "  you 
are  no  clever  man<  much  less  a  clever  smith.  It  seems  there  is 
nothing  else  for  it,  so  I  must  go  into  the  smithy  myself ;  if  the 
shoes  are  too  big  cannot  you  make  them  smaller,  and  if  too  small 
cannot  you  make  them  bigger?" 

She  wait  into  ihe  smithy,  and  the  first  thing  she  did  was  to 
take  a  shoe  with  both  hands  and  straighten  it  out. 

"  Look,"  she  said,  "  you  must  do  it  in  that  way."  Then  she  bent 
it  together,  as  if  it  had  been  lead.  "  Now  hold  the  foot  up,"  she  said, 
and  the  shoe  fitted  exactly,  so  that  the  best  smith  could  not  have 
done  it  better. 

"  You  are  mighty  strong  in  the  fingers,  you  are,"  said  the  man, 
looking  at  her. 

"Do  you  think  so?"  said  she.  'And  how  do  you  think  things 
would  have  gone  with  me,  ~i  j  ou  had  been  as  strong  in  your  fingers? 
But  I  have  loved  you  too  much  to  lift  my  hands  upon  you." 

From  that  day  he  was  a  changed  man  towards  her. 
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This  story,  though  it  is  the  last  I  propose  to  tell,  does  not 
by  any  means  exhaust  the  subject,  even  as  presented  in 
the  two  books  I  have  named.  What  strikes  one  most  in 
the  greater  part  of  the  stories,  the  Icelandic  ones,  is  that 
they  are  related  as  though  they  were  absolute  fact,  and  I 
think  it  is  evident  that  they  must  have  been  received  as 
varacious  history  by  both  relater  and  hearer.  The  narra- 
tive is  sober  prose,  from  beginning  to  end  ;  men  who  have 
doubted  the  existence  of  Huldre,  have  been  convinced  of 
their  error,  which  they  have  suffered  for  ;  the  lives  of  both 
men  and  women  have  been  affected  by  Huldre,  in  ways  that 
there  was  no  doubting  or  gainsaying. 

It  is  not  so  with  the  Norwegian  stories  ;  one  might  sup- 
pose them  to  have  been  related  by  a  winter  fireside  by  a 
woman  (it  was  often  a  womani),  whose  tongue  was  in  her 
cheek,  a  sly  expression  being  popped  in  occasionally,  not 
only  to  give  piquancy  to  the  relation,  but  to  show  that  the 
story  teller  did  not  believe  more  than  half  of  what  he  or 
she  was  telling.  But  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  this 
difference,  and  I  hinted  it  in  my  opening  remarks.  Ice- 
landers were  out  there,  in  their  far-away  island,  cut  off  from 
the  rest  of  the  world  by  what  Lord  Beaconsfield  called  "the 
melancholy  ocean,"  in  the  presence  of  the  most  terrible 
phenomena  of  Nature,  the  volcano,  the  glacier,  the  ice- 
berg, the  boiling  geyser,  in  the  midst  of  the  desolate  waste 
of  snow  and  ice  ;  savage  rocks,  hurled  and  twisted,  and 
crevassed  and  torn  by  the  powers  of  the  earthquake ;  a 
long  winter  period  of  almost  continual  darkness.  What 
could  they  do,  having  brought  their  Gods,  their  Trolls,  and 
their  Huldre  from  the  Norway  they  had  abandoned,  but 
believe  themselves  to  be  the  sport  of  supernatural  monsters, 
and  of  all  sorts  of  mysterious  and  occult  powers  ?  We  have 
to  remember,  too,  that  Christianity  did  not  reach  Iceland 
until  long  after  it  was  established  in  the  continent  of 
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Europe,  and  that  there  was,  after  the  Viking  period  at  any 
rate,  very  little  intercourse  between  the  island  and  the  rest 
of  the  world.  From  these  causes  not  only  was  the  language 
preserved  pure,  but  also  the  old  traditions  and  beliefs. 

Norway,  on*  the  contrary,  felt  the  influence  of  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  rest  of  Europe,  greatly  modifying  her  language, 
and  losing  the  old  customs  and  superstitions  to  a  great 
extent. 


SONNET. 

ON  BEETHOVEN'S  FIFTH  SYMPHONY. 
BY  WILLIAM  BAGSHAW. 

Titans  are  groaning  in  the  depths  profound, 

Earth's  long  imprisoned  secrets  burst  their  chains 

And  scale  the  heavens  with  giddy,  madd'ning  strains 

That  fling  defiance  to  the  farthest  bound. 

Anon  they  sink  as  though  the  Deity  frowned ; 

We  hear  mysterious  noises  in  the  gloom 

Like  muttered  threats  of  some  impending  doom 

And  Ocean's  mournful  brooding  o'er  the  drowned. 

Once  more  chaotic  forces  dare  to  rise 

And  strike  their  thundering  blows  against  the  skies ; 

But  powers  benign  are  mustering  from  afar 

Celestial  strains  are  quelling  all  the  jar — 

In  vain,  in  vain  chaotic  might  is  hurled, 

Love,  Truth  and  Beauty  harmonise  the  world. 


THE  VERSIFICATION  OF  SPENSER'S 

EPITHALAMION  AND  PROTHALAMION. 

BY  GEORGE  MILNER. 

O  PENSER,  like  most  of  those  whose  rightful  place  in  the 
hierarchy  of  poets  is  unchallenged,  is  talked  about 
and  not  read.  His  greatness  is  accepted  but  is  not  verified. 
This  is  the  fate  of  those  whom  we  call  the  "Classics." 
The  sooner  we  change  our  practice  the  better.  Some  reputa- 
tions may  suffer,  but  those  who  are  truly  great  will  hold 
their  own.  With  Spenser,  as  with  the  rest,  the  nearness 
which  comes  of  careful  and  reverent  study  will  increase 
rather  than  diminish  the  enchantment.  One  other  reason 
in  favour  of  more  systematic  attention  to  those  who  are  ack- 
nowledged, to  be  great  is,  that  by  no  other  means  can  we 
escape  from  the  intolerable  critical  babel  and  confusion  of 
the  present  day,  and  arrive  at  a  just  and  reasoned  esti- 
mate of  our  contemporaries.  In  his  own  age  Spenser  was 
regarded  as  the  prince  of  living  poets,  and  if  we  make  one 
obvious  exception  he  still  maintains  that  place  among  the 
Elizabethans,  of  whom  in  point  of  time  he  was  the  first.  In 
1 593  Shakespeare  gave  us  his  "  Venus  and  Adonis."  All 
his  greatest  work  had  to  follow.  Two  years  later  Spenser 
published  the  "Epithalamion,"  and  his  career  was  closing, 
but  he  more  than  any  other  had  lighted  the  torch  which  was 
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to  burn  through  "the  spacious  times  of  great  Elizabeth." 
We  have  only  to  look  at  those  who  immediately  preceded 
him — Wyatt,  Surrey,  Sackville — to  see  that  he  owed  little 
to  them.  Their  heavy  and  uncouth  prosody  seems  removed 
by  centuries  from  his  melodious  verse.  For  his  real 
master  he  went  back,  through  a  comparatively  barren  period 
of  two  hundred  years,  to  Chaucer,  and  from  him,  as  he 
tells  us  himself,  his  song-craft  was  chiefly  learned.  It 
has  often  been  said  of  Spenser  (as  it  may  be  said  also  of 
Keats)  that  he  is  the  poet's  poet.  Hazlitt  puts  it  in  another 
way — "  Of  all  the  poets,  he  is  the  most  poetical"  ;  and  this 
quality,  this  rare  essence  and  sublimation  of  poetry  is 
nowhere  seen  more  clearly  than  in  the  two  poems  with 
whose  versification  we  have  now  to  deal.  They  are  among 
what  are  called  the  minor  poems,  but  a  knowledge  of  them 
is  essential  to  an  understanding  of  Spenser's  genius,  indeed, 
the  same  is  true  with  regard  to  any  of  our  great  poets.  To 
prove  this  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention  Shakespeare  and 
Milton.  We  have  not  got  all  of  Shakespeare  when  we  have 
read  his  Plays  ;  nor  can  we  rightly  apprehend  Milton  when 
we  have  mastered  his  "  Paradise  Lost." 

The  Epithalamion  appeared  in  1595.  Many  of  the  de- 
tails in  Spenser's  life  are  obscure,  but  it  seems  pretty  cer- 
tain that  after  an  unrequited  passion  for  a  lady  in  the  North 
of  England,  who  is  known  in  his  poems  as  Rosalind,  he  be- 
came attached,  in  1 592,  to  a  certain  Elizabeth  —  three 
Elizabeths,  he  said,  had  influenced  his  life,  his  mother,  his 
wife,  and  his  Queen — to  whom  he  was  married  on  the  I  ith 
of  June  (St.  Barnabas'  Day),  1594.  The  story  of  his  love 
is  given  in  the  "  Amoretti,"  a  series  of  fifty-eight  sonnets, 
and  is  also  touched  in  a  passage  which  occurs  in  the  loth 
canto  of  the  6th  Book  of  the  "Faery  Queene."  The 
Epithalamion  is  at  once  the  most  exquisitely  finished  of 
all  Spenser's  poems,  and  the  noblest  spousal  verse  to  be 
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found  in  English  or  in  any  other  language.     It  consists  of 
twenty-three  long  stanzas,  which  combine  in  the  most  skil- 
ful  manner   definite  form   with  liberty   of  variation.     The 
normal  type  is  a  verse  of  eighteen  lines,  but  more  frequently 
it  runs  to  nineteeni,  and  once  it  falls  to  seventeen.     It  be- 
gins invariably  \fith  a  quatrain  of  alternate  rhymes  followed 
by  a  couplet.     The  normal  line  is  of  ten  syllables,  but  short 
lines- — usually  the  sixth,  eleventh  and  sixteenth — are  intro- 
duced, and  a  couplet,  the  second  line  of  which  is  an  alexan- 
drine, closes  the  sonnet — as  it  may  be  called — in  the  Shakes- 
pearean manner.     The  final  couplet  contains  the  burden, 
which  runs  through  the  whole  song,  and  which,  unlike  most 
repetitions  of  the  kind,  never  becomes  wearisome.       The 
number  of  rhymes  in  each  stanza  is  usually  seven.     After 
these    conditions    are    fulfilled    the    poet    allows    himself 
a    considerable    license,    much    more   than    is    permissible 
in    the    sonnet,    and    yet    we    are    reminded    of   the   uni- 
formity   which    must    obtain     in     the     octave     of    the 
Petrarchan    form    of    that     stanza,    combining    with    the 
comparative    freedom    allowed    ini    the    sestet.        I    have 
no    doubt    that    Spenser    adopted    the    particular    stanza 
of  the  Epithalamion,  not  fortuitously,  but  deliberately,  and 
after  a  careful  consideration  of  the  capacity  for  fine  metrical 
expression  which  would  be  gained  by  combining  the  at- 
tributes of  the  sonnet  and  the  ode.  ,  The  advantages  of  such 
a  stanza  are  obvious,  but  it  has  its  dangers.     It  gives  greater 
freedom  for  the  play  of  ideas,  but  the  poet  who  uses  it  must 
have  strength  enough  to  resist  the  temptation  to  indulge 
in  such  license  as  will  send  him  wandering  off  into  feeble- 
ness and  vacuity,  he  must  know  that  his  rhymes  are  not  to 
be  scattered  about  haphazard,  but  must  be  put  in  the  one 
place  where  they  are  needed,  that  here  the  short  line  may 
follow  a  long  one,  and  produce  an  admirable  effect,  that 
elsewhere  it  will  not,  and  that  the  ten-syllable  line  must  be 
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judiciously  and  frequently  inserted  to  keep  up  the  strength 
of  the  whole  measure.  Another  advantage  of  such  a 
stanza  is  that  it  gives  the  true  metrist  am  opportunity  for 
trying  effects  of  rhythm  more  subtle  than  those  which  can 
be  evolved  under  the  restrictions  of  a  severely  ordered 
metre.  Of  all  these  things,  however,  the  unskilled 
rhymester  knows  little,  and  had  better  keep  himself  safe 
within  the  confines  of  a  fixed  and  definite  measure.  Words- 
worth's great  ode  on  the  "  Intimations  of  Immortality," 
which,  though  superior  to  the  Epithalamion  in  sentiment, 
is  inferior  to  it  in  metre,  is  yet  our  best  modern  standard 
and  example  of  what  may  be  done  with  the  fluctuating  line 
and  the  irregular  rhyme. 

In  reading  the  Epithalamion  I  find  but  one  line  which  is 
doubtful  as  to  its  metre.  It  occurs  in  the  twenty-second 
stanza — "Without  blemish  or  staine."  I  do  not  say  it  can- 
not be  read  metrically,  but  this  can  only  be  done  by  some 
contortion  of  the  accents  ;  and  I  mention  it  chiefly  in  order 
to  enable  me  to  say  that  it  is  the  only  line  of  the  kind  in  the 
whole  426  of  which  the  poem  consists.  One  or  two  words 
and  phrases  here  and  there  may  be  objected  to.  "  Joyed," 
and  "  wished  "  are  awkward,  "  doleful  dreariment"  and  "  my 
beloved  love,"  are  affected,  but  these  are  only  slight  flaws  in 
a  poem  which  runs  with  an  even  flow  of  excellence  from 
beginning  to  end.  Of  exquisite  lines  I  must  quote  a  few. 

Pay  to  her  usury  of  long  delight. 

How  the  red  roses  flush  up  in  her  cheeks, 

And  the  pure  snow  with  goodly  vermeil  stain, 

Like  crimson  dyed  in  grain. 

Modesty 

That  suffers  not  one  look  to  glance  awry 
Which  may  let  in  a  little  thought  unsound. 

One  complete  stanza  may  now  be  quoted  to  show  the 
general  scheme  of  the  versification. 
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Wake  now,  my  love,  awake !  for  it  is  time  ; 

The  rosy  morn  long  since  left  Tithone's  bed, 

All  ready  to  her  silver  coach  to  climb ; 

And  Phoebus  'gins  to  show  his  glorious  head. 

Hark  !  how  the.  cheerful  birds  do  chant  their  lays 

And   carol    of   Love's  praise. 

The  merry    lark    her    matins   sings  aloft ; 

The  thrush  replies ;   the  mavis  descant  plays ; 

The    ouzel    shrills  ;    the  ruddock   warbles  soft ; 

So   goodly  all  agree,   with  sweet   consent, 

To  this  day's  merriment. 

Ah,  my  dear  love,  why  do  ye  sleep  thus  long, 

When  meeter  were  that  ye  should  now  awake, 

To  await  the.  coming  of  your  joyoas  mate, 

And  hearken   to   the   birds'  iove-learned  song, 

The  dewy  leaves  among ; 

For  they  of  joy  and  pleasance  to  you  sing, 

That  all   the  woods  them  answer,  and  their  echo  ring. 

The  chief  characteristics  of  the  Epithalamion,  apart  from 
its  wonderfully  melodious  verse,  are  a  sweet  .and  artless 
simplicity,  an  exquisite  tenderness,  a  note  of  love  genuine 
and  not  assumed  for  artistic  purposes,  and  at  times  a 
nobility  of  expression — especially  in  the  passages  which 
contain  classical  allusions — which  rises  to  sublimity. 

The  Prothalamion  was  written  in  1 596.  It  was  Spenser's 
last  completed  poem,  and  we  read  its  lines  with  an  under 
current  of  sadness,  remembering  that  the  sun  of  his  life  was 
soon  to  set  in  clouds  of  ruin  and  disaster.  He  calls  it  him- 
self "A  Spousal  Verse."  It  was  written  before,  and  in  celebra- 
tion of  the  double  and  contemporaneous  marriage  of  two  of 
his  friends,  "  worthy  gentlemen,"  to  "  two  honourable  and 
virtuous  ladies."  It  is  not  in  my  judgment  equal  to  the 
Epithalamion,  though  it  has  received  the  high  encomiums 
of  many  competent  critics.  The  verse  is  not  so  ingeniously 
perfect  as  that  of  the  earlier  poem,  nor  is  the  sentiment 

marked  by  the   same  sincerity.     Evidently  he  could  not 
K 
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write  of  the  marriage  of  others  with  the  same  spontaneous 
outflow  of  feeling  as  that  with  which  he  was  able  to  write 
of  his  own. 

The  ten  stanzas  of  the  Prothalamion  have  each  eighteen 
lines.  The  rhymes  vary  from  six  to  eight,  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  these  is  more  irregular  than  in  the  Epithalamion. 
The  poet  binds  himself  to  an  opening  quatrain  but  not  to 
a  couplet  following.  Instead  of  this  he  adopts  a  line  rhym- 
ing with  the  last  of  the  quatrain.  Each  stanza  ends  with 
a  couplet  which  is  also  the  recurrent  and  delightfully  har- 
monious burden. 

Against  the  bridal  day,  which  is  not  long  : 
Sweet  Thames,  run  softly,  till  I  end  my  song. 

Two  ugly  words  disfigure  the  poem  —  "rutty"  and 
"bricky" — and  we  wonder  how  his  taste  could  have  ad- 
mitted them.  There  is  in  the  first  stanza  one  bad  line— 
if  Fit  to  deck  maiden's  bowers,"  but  there  are  many 
charming  passages,  of  which  one  may  be  given — 

The  violet,  pallid  blue, 
The  little  daisy  that  at  evening  closes- 
The   virgin    lily,   and    the  primrose  true, 
With    store    of  vermeil    roses, 
To  deck  their  bridegrooms'   posies 
Against  the  bridal  day,  which  was  not  long ; 
Sweet  Thames,  run  softly,  till  I  end  my  song. 

Turning  now  to  the  general  subject  of  Spenser's  versi- 
fication, I  may  say  that  I  know  of  nooe  more  melodious. 
Milton  has  greater  strength,  but  not  more  melody.  Hazlitt 
barely  does  justice  to  Spenser  when,  though  admitting  that 
he  is  the  most  harmonious  of  our  poets,  he  says,  he  has  not 
"  the  same  ear  for  music,  the  same  power  of  approximating 
the  varieties  of  poetical  to  those  of  musical  rhythm  as  Mil- 
ton." Coleridge  said :  "Spenser's  Epithalamion  is  truly 
sublime  ;  and  pray  mark  the  swan-like  movement  of  his  ex- 
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quisite  Prothalamion.  His  attention  to  metre  and  rhythm  is 
sometimes  so  extremely  minute  as  to  be  painful  even  to  my 
ear,  and  you  know  how  highly  I  prize  good  versification." 
Wordsworth,  speaking  to  the  late  Aubrey  De  Vere,  of  the 
Epithalamion,  said  :  "  In  its  long  and  exquisitely  balanced 
stanzas  there  was  a  swan-like  movement  and  a  subtle  metri- 
cal sweetness,  the  secret  of  which  I  could  never  wholly  dis- ' 
cover,  and  the  like  of  which  I  find  nowhere  else  except  in 
Milton's  "  Lycidas."  Where  Wordsworth  failed  we  may 
hardly  hope  to  succeed,  but  we  may  attempt  to  solve  the 
problem  in  some  measure.  To  begin  with,  he  must  have 
studied  deeply  the  mechanism  of  verse  in)  the  classical 
languages  as  well  as  in  Italian  and  English.  He  knew, 
as  Milton  did  so  conspicuously,  the  wonderful  resources  of 
the  varying  vowel  sounds ;  he  knew  also  the  consonants 
which  would  bear  propinquity  and  which  would  not ;  he 
was  a  master  of  all  the  arts  of  alliteration,  not  only  of  that 
which  is  obvious,  but  of  that  which,  though  concealed,  is 
no  less  effective  ;  he  had  learned  from  Chaucer  the  practice 
of  eliding  syllables  ;  and,  greatest  secret  of  all,  he  knew  how 
to  make  quantity  coincide  with  accent.  But  these  elements 
being  granted,  we  must  go  further  if  we  would  discover  his 
secret.  That  lay,  I  believe,  in  the  perfect  harmony  which 
existed  between  his  conception  and  his  metrical  language. 
The  two  things  moved  together,  acting  and  reacting  upon 
each  other.  They  became  indeed  identical.  Of  course  he 
could  not  have  done  this  if  he  had  not  had  an  ear  marvel- 
lously delicate  and  sensitive  to  all  the  harmonies  of  rhythm, 
and  a  knowledge  of  all  the  resources  and  capacities  of  metri- 
cal construction  added  to  a  vocabulary  of  vast  extent  and 
yet  of  careful  and  discriminating  choice.  Spenser  composed, 
in  fact,  as  a  great  musician  might  sit  down  before  an  instru- 
ment over  which  he  had  perfect  command  and  control,  and 
allow  the  music  by  the  touch  of  his  fingers  to  flow  un- 
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broken  in  entire  harmony  with  the  thoughts  or  sensations 
which  were  passing  through   his   mind. 

Other  poets  had  excellencies  which  were  not  his,  but 
none  of  them  has  left  us  such  a  vast  storehouse  of  beauty— 
of  moral  beauty  as  well  as  that  of  outward  things,  or  has 
done  so  much  to  prove  that  our  English  tongue  may,  in  the 
right  hands,  be  made  to  equal  even  the  Italian  in  melliflu- 
ousness  without  material  loss  in  native  strength  and 
vigour. 


LIFTING    TUESDAY. 
BY  ARTHUR  W.  Fox. 

Mighty  daughters  of  the  plough 
Bent  their  broad  faces  towards  us  and  addressed 
Their  motion  :  twice  I  sought  to  plead  my  cause, 
But  on  my  shoulder  hung  their  heavy  hands, 

The  weight  of  destiny." 

— Tennyson. 

The  jest  and  earnest  working  side  by  side. 

— Tennyson. 

ASTERTIDE  in  Barnton  was  distinguished  by  more 
than  one  old-world  observance.  On  Good  Friday 
the  boys  of  the  village  ranging  from  earliest  youth  to  the 
whiskered  borders  of  manhood  were  in  the  habit  of  acting 
the  old  Peace-egging,  or  as  they  would  themselves  call  it, 
Pace-egging  tragi-comedy  of  St.  George  to  the  admiration 
and  sometimes  to  the  dismay  of  their  elders.  The  cos- 
tumes of  the  performers  were  highly  decorative  if  strictly 
rudimentary.  They  consisted  chiefly  of  gauze  tunics  and 
gay  ribands  worn  negligently  over  Sunday  clothes,  while 
caps  not  unlike  bridal-wreaths  of  artificial  flowers  formed 
the  usual  headpieces  of  the  gallant  knight  and  his  numer- 
ous enemies.  Their  swords  were  of  that  type  which  is 
commonly  associated  with  the  stage-brigand,  short-bladed, 
basket-hilted,  riband-decked  and  not  too  pointed.  St. 
George  and  his  adversaries  fought  in  the  approved  stage 
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fashion  of  two  cuts  down  and  two  cuts  up  in  regular  rota- 
tion, until  each  foe  was  disposed  of  in  summary  style. 
The  slain  then  retired  from  the  ring  and  sat  down  on  his 
heels,  as  only  a  collier  can,  until  he  was  restored  to  life  by 
the  magical  power  of  the  doctor.  This  worthy  wore  a 
false  beard  of  the  Sunday  School  order,  a  rather  damaged 
tall  hat  garnished  with  little  bells  round  the  brim,  a  frock- 
coat  and  a  hump  carefully  dusted  with  whitening  to  add 
to  his  learned  appearance.  The  performers  were  some- 
times rewarded  in  kind  and  sometimes  in  cash.  They  had 
a  natural  preference  for  money,  from  its  purchasing  power, 
as  opposed  to  eggs,  on  which  they  rightly  judged  them- 
selves unfitted  to  sit.  They  generally  made  a  handsome 
profit  out  of  their  oft  repeated  performance,  which  they 
were  prone  to  spend  according  to  their  tastes  and  to  their 
years. 

Another  and  far  more  dangerous  class  of  performers 
came  round  on  the  Thursday  night  before  Good  Friday. 
These  were  known  and  dreaded  as  the  "  Black  Pace- 
eggers."  They  concealed  their  faces  beneath  black  masks 
or  a  sufficient  layer  of  soot  kept  in  its  place  by  a  thin  wash 
of  treacle,  and  were  armed  with  heavy  bludgeons.  They 
prowled  round  in  the  night  seeking  admittance  into  quiet 
houses :  nay  they  had  been  known  to  break  down  the  door 
where  they  had  met  with  a  refusal.  When  they  made 
their  appearance  cottage-doors  were  barred  and  double- 
locked,  shutters  were  put  up  and  firmly  fixed,  for  these 
night-wanderers  were  by  no  means  popular.  If  they  suc- 
ceeded in  forcing  their  way  into  a  house  they  were  seldom 
expelled  until  they  had  extorted  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  or  had  exhausted  every  kind  of  available  drink 
therein,  save  medicine.  If  these  favours  were  denied  them 
they  would  literally  "  make  hay  "  with  the  furniture  and 
do  serious  damage.  For  a  long  time  they  enjoyed  their 
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prescriptive  rights,  until  the  villagers  rose  in  a  bod}'  and 
soundly  ducked  one  party,  while  they  gave  the  second  into 
the  safe  keeping  of  the  Police.  What  old  custom  they 
represented  it  is  hard  even  to  conjecture,  unless  it  were  a 
final  struggle  for  mastery  upon  the  part  of  the  powers  of 
darkness  before  they  were  crushed  for  ever  by  the  Cruci- 
fixion. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  celebrants  of  Good  Friday 
small  boys  and  girls  were  wont  to  visit  the  farms  of 
the  neighbourhood  with  baskets,  wherein  they  stored  the 
eggs,  which  they  usually  received.  Doubtless  these 
varied  customs  go  back  to  the  age  of  Miracle  Plays, 
though  the  connection  of  eggs  with  the  Mysteries  would 
seem  to  date  from  Saxon  times  and  from  the  festival  of 
the  goddess  of  spring.  A  more  suitable  object  to  com- 
bine with  the  ancient  mysteries  than  an  egg  could  hardly 
be  found  ;  it  is  in  itself  a  mystery  until  it  be  eaten,  when 
it  betrays  its  age  and  condition,  while  no  philosopher  has 
satisfactorily  solved  the  grave  problem  as  to  whether  the 
egg  or  the  bird  came  first,  since  either  comes  from  the 
other.  But  the  small  children  aforesaid  did  not  perplex 
their  brains  with  such  abstruse  inquiries ;  it  was  their  ob- 
ject to  get  the  eggs  and  to  eat  them  in  due  course,  not  to 
explain  their  origin.  They  were  not  often  disappointed  : 
the  farmers  might  grumble  at  the  Good  Friday  tax ;  but 
if  they  failed  to  "  look  sweet "  sometimes,  they  at  all 
events  "paid  up,"  and  so  contented  their  youthful  pe- 
titioners. 

Moreover,  on  Easter  Sunday  all  the  girls  below  a  cer- 
tain age,  and  many  of  those  the  number  of  whose  years 
was  a  carefully  guarded  secret  to  all  but  themselves  and 
the  baptismal  registers,  used  to  appear  in  church  and  at 
the  old  chapel  dressed  in  fine  white  gowns  and  in  bonnets 
or  hats  trimmed  with  white  flowers  and  ribands.  They 
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made  a  pretty  show  in  the  dark,  square  oak  pews  of  the 
chapel,  though  it  was  painfully  obvious  that  they  were  too 
deeply  engrossed  with  their  new  frocks  and  with  the  sit  of 
their  head-gear  to  pay  any  close  attention  to  the  parson. 
But  they  did  sing  at  the  top  of  their  voices  and  with  much 
gusto  the  time-honoured  Easter  hymn,  "  Jesus  Christ  is 
risen  to-day  "  with  its  copious  shower  of  "  Hallelujahs." 
The  young  men,  too,  had  commonly  some  portion  of 
their  attire  new  on  this  joyous  anniversary,  and  they  sat 
uncomfortably  in  their  pews  like  most  men  are  apt  to  do, 
who  suffer  from,  the  disadvantage  of  new  clothes. 

But  Easter  Monday  and  Easter  Tuesday  were  perhaps 
the  most  noted,  as  they  undoubtedly  were  the  most 
boisterous  days  of  the  festive  season.  They  were  cele- 
brated by  a  laughter-provoking  custom  long  since  passed 
away,  but  once  much  enjoyed  by  those  who  partook  of  its 
delights.  On  the  Monday  little  troops  of  men  of  various 
ages  and  degrees  of  respectability  were  in  the  habit  of 
walking  down  the  more  frequented  roads  and  of  lifting 
every  woman  whom  they  met.  In  return  for  so  pious  an 
observance  they  always  expected  what  they  would  have 
called  "  lush-  money."  The  women  screamed,  as  they 
often  do  on  trivial  occasions ;  but  it  must  be  remarked 
that  they  endured  much  lifting  before  they  paid  their  dues. 
Nay,  some  of  them  were  almost  always  to  be  found  in  the 
way  of  the  men,  from  which  it  may  be  inferred,  that  in 
spite  of  their  hysterical  giggles  they  did  not  dislike  the 
moving  process.  At  least,  if  they  wished  to  escape  being 
lifted,  they  might  easily  have  stayed  within  doors,  which 
they  seldom,  if  ever,  did. 

On  Easter  Tuesday  the  tables  were  turned,  if  the 
proverbial  expression  may  be  used  in  such  a  connection, 
and  the  women  lifted  the  men.  It  is  needless  to  add  that 
this  reverse  process  was  greatly  enjoyed  by  the  majority 
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of  the  men,  who  had  no  objection  to  the  rather  rough 
pressure  of  sturdy  feminine  arms.  The  lifting  itself  was 
no  mere  half-hearted  or  formal  exaltation  ;  the  victims 
were  caught  up  carelessly  and  tossed  up  and  down  like 
animated  shuttlecocks,  until  they  hardly  knew  whether 
their  digestive  organs  were  their  own.  Speedy  payment 
procured  a  no  less  speedy  release ;  but  such  payment  was 
rarely  if  ever  speedy,  while  its  rigorous  exaction  was 
accompanied  by  shouts  of  mirth  or  by  giggling  screams, 
according  to  the  sex  of  the  lifted.  Some  ingenious  tracers 
of  origins  assert  in  all  solemnity,  that  the  practice  was  an 
old  Easter  celebration  of  "  the  lifting  up  on  to  the  Cross." 
It  may  be  so,  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  observance 
was  in  every  respect  ludicrous,  and  had  long  lost  its 
essential  meaning. 

On  the  edge  of  Barnton  lived  three  strapping  women, 
tall,  strongly  but  gracefully  built,  and  of  a  determined 
character,  whose  practice  of  taking  advantage  of  the 
privileges  of  "  Lifting  Tuesday  "  was  invariable.  Woe  to 
the  man,  who  was  innocently  walking  down  the  road  by 
himself  and  meditating  upon  the  changeful  vicissitudes  of 
human  affairs,  if  when  he  met  these  damsels  he  did  not  at 
once  compound  for  his  freedom  !  They  spared  no-one, 
old  or  young,  whom  they  happened  to  meet,  and  the  more 
obdurate  he  proved,  the  more  pressing  were  their  attentions 
to  him.  They  were  rosy-cheeked,  well-favoured  damsels, 
sisters  alike  in  birth,  affection  and  in  mischief.  The 
"Three  Graces"  had  ample  strength,  and  they  knew  how 
to  use  it  in  the  most  persistent  and  aggravating  manner. 
They  lived  at  a  little  ivy-covered  cottage  surrounded  by  a 
well-kept  garden,  with  its  inevitable  stock  of  ancient 
damson  trees.  By  trade  they  were  hand-loom  weavers, 
makers  of  a  certain  coarse  grey  and  white  check  cloth, 
once  much  used  in  Barnton  and  the  surrounding  neigh- 
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bourhood.  Their  names  were  Polly,  Jenny,  and  Bessy, 
and  their  every-day  clothing  consisted  of  sun-bonnets  made 
of  neat  print,  bed-gowns  of  similar  but  differently  coloured 
material  and  scrupulously  clean,  linsey-woolsey  petticoats, 
blue  worsted  stockings,  and  mighty  shoes  with  four-holed 
flaps  of  leather  to  give  a  suitable  place  for  the  laces. 

One  Easter  Tuesday,  many  years  ago,  they  sallied  forth 
"full-summed  in  all  their  powers"  to  begin  their  accus- 
tomed game.  They  were  smiling  cheerfully  in  glad 
anticipation  of  a  good  haul  following  upon  an  equally 
good  maul.  They  chatted  gaily  in  their  simple  and 
expressive  Doric,  which  no  modern  combination  of  letters 
can  adequately  represent  in  its  trenchant  vigour  and  its 
occasional  sweetness.  It  was  a  late  Easter  and  an  early 
Spring  for  that  northern  climate ;  the  trees,  except  the 
oak  and  the  ash,  were  beginning  to  burst  forth  into  leaf, 
and  the  hedges  were  shrouded  with  a  gauze-like  veil  of 
vivid  green.  The  throstle  was  singing  to  his  mate  busied 
with  her  nestlings,  as  if  he  had  small  concern  in  their 
upbringing ;  the  goldfinch  whispered  from  the  leafless 
briars,  wherein  his  nest  lurked  deep-hidden ;  the  bolder 
chaffinch  tuned  his  merry  little  carol,  and  the  yellow- 
hammer  piped  his  shrill  "  a  little  bit  of  bread  and  no 
cheese,"  drawing  out  the  last  word,  as  if  it  expressed  his 
deepest  earthly  loathing.  High  over  all  the  lark  sailed 
upwards  with  fluttering  wings,  pouring  down  a  stream  of 
nature's  most  exhilarating  melody.  Here  and  there  a 
primrose  starred  the  green  grass  of  the  hedgerows,  the 
daisies  gazed  on  sky  with  wide-opened  eyes,  the  dog 
violet  purpled  its  dainty  scentless  petals,  and  the  yellow 
pilewort  lifted  its  tiny  suns  above  the  fresh  green  of  its 
young  leaves.  It  was  a  real  holiday  morning,  whereon 
nature  had  donned  her  best  kirtle  brocaded  with  fresh 
spring  flowers. 
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But  the  three  damsels  thought  little  of  the  fair  sights 
and  sweet  sounds  around  them ;  their  blithe  hearts  were 
overflowing  with  happy  expectation  of  much  boisterous 
but  innocent  fun.  They  hurried  along,  when  they  caught 
sight  of  a  stout  figure  moving  leisurely  down  the  lane  in 
front  of  them.  "Why,  theer's  Mester  Green  o'er  yonder, 
gooin'  down  th'  lone,"  exclaimed  Polly,  merrily.  "  'appen 
'e's  gooin'  towart  Beauchamp.  Let's  gi'e  'm  a  gradely 
liftin'." 

"  Howiver  conto  forshame  ?"  exclaimed  Jenny,  the 
most  nervous  of  the  three.  "Thou'll  niver  dreeam  o' 
liftin'  'im ;  an'  ihou  connot,  shos  how  thou  tries." 

"Thee  howd  thy  din,  Jenny,"  returned  her  sister, 
saucily,  "'e's  a  rare  good  weight  for  sure;  but  ne'er 
heed ;  aw'm  boun'  t'  lift  'im  for  a'  that." 

"Weel,  if  we  con  lift  'm,"  put  in  Bessy  sagaciously, 
"we'st  be  weel  able  t'  lift  onybody  else;  for  'e's  summat 
an'  stout,  'e  is." 

Something  in  the  manner  of  the  approach  of  the  mis- 
chievous three  forewarned  Mr.  Green  of  his  impending  fate. 
But  he  knew  the  privileges  of  the  day,  and  though  he  did 
not  exactly  relish  the  frolic  he  was  determined  not  to  baulk 
the  young  women.  He  was  not  tall ;  but  he  made  up  for 
his  lack  of  height  by  his  great  breadth  and  circumference. 
His  dark  eyes  flashed  with  a  mingled  flame  of  amusement 
and  irritation  ;  but  amusement  on  the  whole  got  the  better 
of  irritation  and  he  made  ready  to  undergo  his  undesired 
elevation. 

"  Good  mornin',  Mester  Green,"  said  Polly  with  a 
roguish  look  and  in  a  soothing  tone.  "  Dun  yo'  'appen 
to  know  what  day  it  is  ?  " 

"Ay,"  he  answered  shortly,  trying  to  look  angry  and 
failing  dismally.  "  You  want  to  lift  me,  I  doubt." 

"Ay,  we'd  be  reet  fain  t'  stairt  wi'  yo',  Mester  Green," 
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answered  Bessy  with  a  cunning  glance,  "  so  as  we  can  try 
our  strength  a  bit.  Yo're  noan  just  exactly  a  fitherweight, 
an'  if  we  con  lift  yo'  we'st  manitch  a'  as  we  meet'n,  aw 
doubt. " 

"Ay,  I'm  not  so  light  as  I  was  once,"  he  said  with 
just  the  suspicion  of  a  smile  lurking  in  his  handsome  face. 
"  Let  me  He  down  a  bit,  and  then  you  can  lift  away  to 
your  heart's  content." 

They  were  unwise  enough  to  agree  to  his  cunning  sug- 
gestion, and  down  he  laid  himself  on  the  fringe  of  grass, 
which  lay  alongside  of  the  ash-covered  causeway.  The 
young  women  had  forgotten  that  a  heavy^man  in  such  a 
position  is  about  as  awkward  and  infinitely  heavier  than  a 
feather-bed.  But  they  "  booned  themselves "  to  their 
task  with  a  right  good  will :  they  tugged,  and  hauled,  and 
strained  themselves,  and  lifted  first  one  leg  and  then  the 
other.  Their  labour  was  in  vain,  they  could  not  stir  his 
body.  "  I  doubt,  I've  cheated  you  this  time,"  he  said, 
laughing,  when  he  had  struggled  to  his  feet :  "  but  I'm 
not  going  to  balk  you  of  your  bit  of  brass.  Here's  some- 
thing that  will  do  for  you." 

The  girls  thanked  him,  and  laughed  heartily  at  the 
trick  which  had  been  played  upon  them.  In  spite  of  their 
thankfulness  for  the  half-crown  and  their  unrestrained 
amusement,  they  could  not  help  blushing  over  their  com- 
plete failure.  Mr.  Green's  eyes  soon  perceived  their 
confusion,  and  he  exclaimed,  in  his  cheeriest  tone,  "Never 
heed,  my  lasses  ;  better  luck  next  time.  I'm  about  the 
heaviest  man  you'll  be  likely  to  meet  to-day,  I'm  thinking. 
Good  morning  to  you ;  I'd  like  to  be  so  as  you  could 
lift  me." 

They  wished  him  "  Good  morning,"  and  set  off  blithely 
in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  one  which  he  had  taken. 
But  every  now  and  then,  though  the  joke  was  against 
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them,  they  could  not  help  stopping  to  laugh  at  the  old 
bachelor's  cunning,  which  had  delivered  him  from  their 
sturdy  arms.  They  met  many  a  man  on  their  way,  and 
they  passed  none  without  giving  him  a  good  lifting  and 
still  more  hearty  shaking.  They  might  have  imagined 
every  male  being,  who  crossed  their  path,  to  be  a  kind  of 
animated  medicine-bottle,  which  they  were  destined  to 
shake  before  exacting  the  price  of  his  freedom.  Indeed 
the  result  of  their  operations  was  to  make  more  than  one 
of  their  patients  much  afflicted  in  temper  and  language. 
Having  gone  nearly  half  way  to  Warley,  they  began  to 
retrace  their  steps.  It  was  now  past  noon,  and  their 
inward  clock  reminded  them  that  they  had  as  yet  had  no 
dinner.  The  exercise  both  of  their  legs  and  arms  had 
made  them  hungry,  and  they  were  not  young  women  of 
that  ethereal  kind  who  seem  to  live  on  air  in  public. 

They  stopped  at  the  old  toll-bar,  and  bought  a  "  two- 
thry  oddments  "  from  its  venerable  keeper,  whom  they 
refrained  from  lifting  because  of  his  lame  son.  When 
they  had  eaten  enough  of  highly  questionable  solids,  such 
as  huge  triangles  of  "  traycle  cake,"  great  chunks  of 
jannock  and  handfuls  of  "  savoury  duck,"  which  they 
washed  down  with  copious  draughts  of  homely  yet  in- 
vigorating nettle-beer,  they  made  off  back  towards  home. 
They  had  done  pretty  well  in  their  takings,  and  they  were 
laughing  and  passing  on  to  one  another  more  or  less 
pointed  jokes,  so  that  the  time  flew  along  without  their 
feeling  the  fatigues  of  the  day.  They  went  by  the  Ben 
Jonson  with  an  altogether  illegitimate  "  h,"  a  public-house 
whose  sign  represented  a  faded  portrait  of  the  great  dra- 
matist in  a  snuff-coloured  jerkin  and  in  the  proud  posses- 
sion-of  a  nose  at  least  as  broad  as  two  of  his  own  broad 
ringers.  They  could  hear  one  of  their  victims  through  the 
open  window  of  the  tap-room  eloquently  expatiating  upon 
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the  degradation  with  which  he  had  been  treated  and  on 
the  absurdity  of  the  custom.  They  could  afford  to  smile 
at  his  woeful  complainings ;  for  little  more  than  an  hour 
ago  they  had  taken  from  him  a  five-shilling  piece,  which 
had  happened  to  be  the  smallest  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  largest  coin  which  he  had  about  him. 

They  soon  reached  the  Dog  and  Dutch  Oven ;  when, 
before  turning  down  the  lane  which  led  them  home,  they 
caught  sight  of  the  familiar  figure  of  a  travelling  Scotch- 
man staggering  along  under  the  burden  of  his  pack. 
"  Why,  isno'  yon  Owd  Jammie  Butterscotch,"  they  ex- 
claimed with  one  voice  ?  "  It'll  be  a  rare  gam'  t'  lift  'im 
gradely." 

"  Thou'll  get  nowt  out  on  'im  but  fou'  words  an'  fou'er 
deeds,"  said  Bessie  to  her  eldest  sister. 

"  Thee  niver  'eed  what  we  gett'n,"  retorted  Polly. 
"We'st  get  a  gradely  marlock  out  on  'im,  if  we  nobbut 
rive  'is  owd  duds  fro'  off  his  back." 

"  Weel  shap'  it  as  yo'  pleeas'n,"  said  Bessie.  "  Aw'm 
noan  gooin'  t'  be  fur  'angin'  back  at  this  time  o'  th'  day. 
But  yo'  mit  as  weel  try  fur  to  skin  a  turn-cat's  yowlin'  as 
t'  get  a  hawpenny  fro'  Owd  Jammie  Butterscotch." 

They  drew  cautiously  near  to  their  destined  victim,  who 
knew  the  custom  only  too  well,  and  had  no  small  fear  for 
himself,  his  beloved  baubees,  and  for  his  pack.  He  was  a 
slim,  keen-looking  old  man,  as  "cant  as  a  fiddler,"  and  as 
sharp  as  a  razor,  as  all  who  had  tried  to  drive  a  bargain 
with  him  had  found  to  their  cost.  He  stood  five  feet  six 
inches  in  his  socks,  and  weighed  about  eight  stone  in  his 
clothes.  His  heart  leaped  to  his  mouth  with  one  con- 
vulsive bound  when  the  three  young  women  stopped  in 
front  of  him  with  their  very  arms  twitching  with  eagerness 
to  lift  him.  He  was  on  the  point  of  abusing  them  with 
his  powerful  vocabulary;  but  upon  second  thoughts  he 
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deemed  that  fair  speech  would  serve  his  turn  best.  "  Weel, 
yong  leddies,"  he  began  politely,  "good  afthernoon  to  ye. 
Is  it  onything  in  my  way  ye're  wanting  to  buy  the  noo? " 

"  It's  thee  as  we  want'n  an'  noan  o'  thy  stuff,  Jammie," 
they  said  in  one  breath  with  a  roguish  twinkle  in  their 
eyes.  "  Yo'  know  weel  enoof  as  it's  Liftn'  Tuesday,  an' 
we're  noan  gooin'  t'  let  thee  off  bout  payin'  weel ;  we're 
boun'  t'  lift  thee  t'  th'  sky  or  thereabouts." 

"  Nay,  leddies,  ye  winna  think  o'  doing  ony  such 
thing,"  he  replied  with  trembling  limbs  and  a  pathetic 
warble  in  his  voice.  "  I'm  a  varra  auld  man,  as  puir  as  a 
wee  bit  moosie,  an'  I  canna  endure  ye  to  lift  me.  I've 
had  the  rheumatic  for  ower  sax  years,  an'  I  canna  bide 
touching." 

"  Yo'  mit  just  as  weel  howd  yo'r  din,  Jammie,"  replied 
Polly,  in  a  tone  of  relentless  determination.  "Yo'n  noan 
gett'n  th'  rheumatic  i'  yo'r  ribs  as  we  known  on,  an'  we'st 
noan  touch  yo'r  legs.  Yo'll  have  to  ston'  liftin',  or  yo'll 
have  to  pay  weel  to  do  bout." 

Seeing  that  fair  words  did  not  move  the  resolution  of  his 
tormentors,  the  luckless  Scotchman  began  to  denounce 
them  in  no  measured  tones.  "  Ye're  a'  three  shameless 
huzzies,"  he  cried  in  his  shrill  piping  voice.  "  But  I'm  a 
man,  and  I  winna  be  lifted.  Lay  a  finger  on  me  at  your 
proper  peril.  I'll  inform  the  policeman  against  ye.  I 
winna  be  touched ;  I'll  strike  ye,  the  moment  ye  begin." 

At  this  valorous  threat  the  three  strapping  girls  laughed 
outright  ;  they  made  a  ring  round  him  to  prevent  him  from 
escaping,  and  he  stood  at  bay  in  the  midst  like  a  timid 
bird  in  the  moulting  season.  Each  of  them  was  taller 
than  he,  and  each  could  have  laid  him  across  her  stalwart 
knee  and  treated  him  to  that  homely  punishment  familiar 
to  childhood.  "  Nay,  nay,  Jammie,  thou'll  noan  get  rip 
on  us  so  yezzily  o'  that'ns,"  they  exclaimed.  "  Pay  up, 
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an'  'appen  we'st  let  thee  off  chep,  seein'  as  thou'rt  nobbut 
a  thravellin'  Scotchmon.  Gi'e  us  sixpence  each,  an'  we'll 
let  thee  gooa  an'  be  fain  to  be  shut  on  thee." 

"  Saxpence  each,"  cried  Jammie  in  the  extremity  of 
amazement  at  the  magnitude  of  their  demand.  ''I'll  no 
be  giving  ye  a  single  baubee.  Hands  aff,  my  bonny 
woman,"  he  continued  in  the  same  agonised  tone,  when 
Polly  began  to  fasten  upon  him  to  lift  him.  "  Hands  aff, 
I  tell  ye,  or  it'll  be  muckle  the  waur  for  ye." 

His  threat  was  utterly  thrown  away  upon  the  young 
women,  who  jerked  his  pack  from  his  shoulder  and  began 
to  shake  his  expostulating  person  upward  and  downward 
with  a  rhythmic  motion  of  a  violent  and  distressful  kind, 
so  that  his  thin  clothes  well  nigh  came  in  pieces  in  their 
hands.  The  more  he  expostulated  in  staccato  tones,  the 
more  they  shook  him.  At  length  they  felt  his  worn 
braces  gradually  parting  company  with  the  buttons  of  his 
trousers  one  by  one,  but  Jennie's  only  remark  was, 

"  Pay  up,  Jammie  owd  mon,  pay  up  and  look  sweet,  if 
thou  con.  Eh,  lasses,  aw  con  feel  as  'e's  gett'n  a  purse 
as  is  noan  empty  i'  his  jacket.  He'd  best  pay  up  an'  ha'e 
done  wi'h,  or  we'st  rive  his  scanty  duds  fro'  off  his  skinny 
back." 

"  Look  sweet,  saysto,"  exclaimed  Bessy  with  a  fine 
touch  of  irony  in  her  tones.  "  'e  favvers  a  cat  as  'as 
supped  buttermilk  too  mich  t'  look  sweet.  Jammie,  thou'd 
a  deeol  better  pay  up,  an'  look  as  thou  allus  does. 
Theyur,"  she  added,  as  she  heard  a  slight,  sharp  sound. 
"  Theyur,  theer's  another  button  gone,  thou'st  gett'n  no 
moor  nor  two  left." 

Hereupon  the  three  girls  laughed  so  heartily  that  they 
were  compelled  to  loosen  their  hold  of  the  old  man,  who 
snatched  up  his  pack,  and  throwing  it  over  his  shoulder 
held  on  to  it  with  one  hand,  while  he  clung  to  his  slipping 
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trousers  with  the  other.  He  made  off  as  fast  as  he  could 
run,  while  the  young  women  gave  chase,  moving  in  the 
cowlike  fashion  adopted  by  their  sex  in  running.  Terror  lent 
wings  to  Jammie's  heels,  and  laughter  lent  lead  to  the  feet 
of  his  pursuers.  He  never  stopped  till  he  came  to  Peter's 
cottage.  The  garden  gate  was  open,  and  the  door  was 
unbolted  ;  so  in  he  rushed,  as  if  wild  Indians  were  behind 
him.  The  moment  that  he  got  inside,  he  bolted  the  door 
top  and  bottom  to  keep  out  the  "three  Graces."  He 
tried  to  move  a  dresser  to  the  door,  but  his  strength  failed 
him,  and  he  had  to  be  content  with  the  simpler  protection 
of  bolts. 

He  found  the  cottage  empty  ;  Peter  himself  was  in  the 
back-garden  all  unconsciously  delving  a  potato-patch  and 
dreaming  of  an  abundant  crop  in  the  late  summer.  His 
wife,  Betsy,  was  down  in  the  village  doing* some  house- 
hold errand.  There  was  no  living  being  inside,  save 
hidden  mice,  an  occasional  cockroach  and  the  cat,  which 
the  moment  it  saw  Jammie's  abrupt  entrance  rushed  under- 
neath the  dresser  with  an  unduly  enlarged  tail,  and  re- 
mained there  in  partial  concealment  swearing  snugly  to 
itself,  until  the  object  of  its  fears  had  retreated.  A  few 
moments  later  the  three  damsels  reached  the  door,  and 
began  to  thunder  on  the  outside  so  vigorously  that  they 
made  it  shake  and  creak  in  all  its  timbers.  But  Jammie 
was  in  a  safe  place  for  the  present ;  he  refused  to  quit  his 
temporary  retirement,  and  he  held  strong  and  stern  parley 
with  his  besiegers  in  highly  picturesque  and  abusive 
language. 

"  Coom  out  wi'  tho,  thou  great  ninnyhommer,  wilto," 
cried  the  girls  in  one  breath.  "  We'st  stop  'ere  reet  up  t* 
midneet,  afoor  we  lett'n  thee  off  bout  payin'." 

The  word  pay  acted  upon  the  already  sufficiently  excited 

nerves  of  the  poor  Scotchman  like  a  mustard-plaister  on  a 
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raw  wound.  "  Pay  ye  ? "  he  screamed  from  somewhere 
about  the  region  of  the  key-hole.  "  Is  it,  pay  ye,  ye  mean  ? 
I'll  see  ye  a'  in  h farst." 

"  Eh,  hairken  to  'im,"  was  the  answer  from  outside. 
"  Jammie,  dunnot  yo'  know  'at  yo'  shouldno'  say  sich  things. 
But  yo'd  best  oppen  th'  dur.  Theer's  Peter  coomin'  as 
quick  as  'e  con,  an'  'e  winnot  bide  shuttin'  out  o'  'is  own 
house  fur  th'  likes  o'  thee." 

Sure  enough  Peter  was  coming  slowly  down  the  little 
pebbled  path  which  led  from  the  back  garden  to  the  front 
of  his  cottage.  Though  the  clamour  had  been  raging 
furiously  for  some  time,  it  had  only  just  dawned  upon  him 
that  it  was  his  door  which  was  being  battered.  He  took 
a  natural  interest  in  the  cause  of  the  "  clanjamphry,"  as 
any  reasonable  man  would,  but  he  little  dreamed  that  he 
was  shut  out  of  his  own  house  by  a  travelling  Scotchman. 
As  he  stumped  leisurely  round  the  corner  he  caught  sight  of 
the  three  girls,  whom  he  knew  well.  Remembering  what 
day  it  was,  he  felt  sure  that  they  had  been  playing  some 
mischievous  prank,  and  he  asked  them  in  his  most  peevish 
tones,  "  Weel  yo'  wenches,  what  dun  yo'  want  peylin'  at 
my  dur  o'  that'ns  ?  Aw'm  noan  boun'  t'  stond  it,  aw  con 
tell  yo'.  Yo'd  do  a  deeol  better  t'  gooa  whoam  as  shairp 
as  yo'  con  an'  get  to  yo'r  work." 

The  girls  looked  crestfallen  for  a  moment,  but  their 
spirits  revived  when  they  caught  the  sound  of  a  shuffling 
inside  the  cottage.  Jammie  had  heard  the  owner's  wise 
remark,  and  thinking  it  boded  him  some  riddance  of  his 
tormentors  he  shouted,  "Do  ye  hear  that,  ye  bletherin' 
bitches  ?  Be  aff  wi'  ye,  and  dinna  pairsecute  an  honest 
man.  Wad  ye  keep  the  auld  man  oot  o'  his  hoose  ?  Be 
aff  wi'  ye,  I'se  telling,  ye  ;  be  aff  wi'  ye,  and  gang  hame  this 
varra  meenute." 

"  Wheer  should  we  gooa  to,  thinksto,"  the  girls  screamed 
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in  answer.  "  We  noan  gooa  bout  thee,  thou  owd  skin-flint. 
We  like  thee  so  weel,  we  connot  part  wi'  thee  bout  a  bit 
o'  thy  brass.  We're  noan  partitler,  a  bit  o'  silver  or  gowd 
'11  do  as  weel.  Coom,  Jammie,  thou'st  made  a  pratty 
penny  out  on  us  i'  thy  time  ;  gi'e  us  eighteenpence  an' 
we'll  let  thee  gooa." 

"Eighteenpence?  Did  onybody  hear  the  like?"  was 
the  answer  shouted  back  in  the  same  angry  tone.  "  Ye'll 
get  naught  frae  me,  I'se  telling  ye.  Ye  may  e'en  gang  t' 
h —  -  for  aught  I  care.  I'm  no  about  to  quit  my  Ceety  of 
Refuge  to  fa'  into  the  mairciless  hands  o'  three  shameless 
tawpies  like  yersels." 

By  this  time  Peter  himself  had  reached  the  door  of  his 
cottage ;  his  temper  was  by  no  means  improved  when  he 
caught  sight  of  several  large  footprints  on  his  neatly  kept 
garden-beds.  He  stood  with  his  spade  in  front  of  him, 
and  eyed  the  three  damsels  in  turn  with  an  expression 
which  grew  sourer  and  sourer  as  he  gazed.  "  Whar  are 
yo'  doin'  at  'im  ?"  he  asked  in  a  commanding  voice,  for  he 
had  taught  them  to  read  and  write  in  the  Sunday  School. 
"  Whooa  is  it  as  yo'n  gett'n  in  yon  ?" 

"  It's  nobbut  owd  Jammie  Butterscotch,"  was  the  reply. 
"  Yo'  known  weel  enoof  as  it's  Liftin'  Tuesday,  Peter,  an' 
we'n  bin  liftin'  'im  a  bit,  but  e'  winnot  gi'e  us  nowt. 
We'n  offert  t'  let  him  off  fur  eighteenpence,  an'  that's  chep 
enoof  fur  a  mon  o'  'is  mak'." 

"  Aw'm  noan  gooin'  t'  hev  my  cot  torned  into  a  bear- 
garden, noather  fur  yo'  nor  fur  'im,"  said  Peter  with  im- 
placable severity.  "  Connot  yo'  gooa  a-liftin',  if  yo'  mun 
lift,  somewheer  else  nor  upo'  th'  outside  o'  my  dur  ?" 

"Aw  dar'  say  we  could,  Peter,  but  we're  noan  boun'  t' 
try  this  time,"  retorted  Polly,  just  a  little  nettled  by  the 
old  man's  failure  to  perceive  the  exquisite  point  of  the 
jest.  We'n  lifted  Owd  Jammie  Butterscotch  till  we'n 
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brasted  a'  the  buttons  off  'is  breeches  nobbut  two,  an'  'is 
rotten  owd  galluses  '11  'airdly  ho\vd  'em  up.  We're  noan 
boun'  t'  shift  noather  fur  thee  nor  fur  'im,  if  he  winnot 
pay  summat  or  be  lifted  till  he  does." 

Peter  saw  that  it  was  no  use  to  waste-  his  words  upon 
his  old  scholars,  and  he  was  not  without  a  touch  of  fear 
lest  they  might  take  it  into  their  heads  to  lift  him  if  he 
proved  too  severe.  He  peeped  in  through  the  window  and 
saw  poor  Jammie's  plight.  The  luckless  Scotchman's 
clothes  were  creased  and  torn  in  more  places  than  one ; 
his  coat  seemed  as  if  it  had  been  made  for  someone  else ; 
his  trousers  were  all  but  slowly  slipping  down  his  lean 
shanks,  and  a  portion  of  his  braces  was  hanging  down 
behind  like  an  impromptu  tail.  Do  what  he  would,  a 
smile  flitted  across  Peter's  ordinarily  grave  features,  and 
he  turned  to  the  young  women  with  the  words, 

"  By  th'  mass,  wenches,  yo'n  gan  'im  a  gradely  dooment, 
'is  clooas  '11  niver  stick  on  till  'e  gets  t'  Warley.  Bur  'e's 
gett'n  the  best  on  us  'at  afther  a's  said  an'  done,  'e's  upo* 
th'  inside,  an'  we're  nobbut  upo'  th'  wrung  side  o'  th'  dur. 
Aw'll  try  t'  ger  'im  out  fur  yo' ;  bur  aw  doubt  aw'st  noan 
manitch  shoshowtis." 

The  girls  smile  merrily  one  to  another,  and  Bessy  said, 
"  That's  reet,  Peter ;  aw  know'd  thou'd  be  ticklet  by  th' 
marlock,  when  thou'd  seen  Owd  Butterscotch.  Bur  'ow 
con  we  ger  'im  out  ?  That's  what  aw  want  fur  t'  know." 

"Thou'st  see  fur  thysel',  my  wench,"  said  Peter,  and 
moving  to  the  door  he  began  to  parley  with  the  self- 
imprisoned  captive,  who  expostulated,  and  besought,  and 
threatened,  but  refused  to  budge,  until  his  fair  enemies 
were  gone.  Peter  gradually  lost  his  temper,  which  was 
not  very  much  to  lose  after  all ;  and  the  two  disputants, 
the  one  on  the  inside  of  the  door  and  the  other  on  the  out- 
side, proceeded  from  intreaty  to  argument,  from  argument 
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to  heated  discussion,  from  heated  discussion  to  angry 
threats,  and  from  angry  threats  to  doubts  of  each  other's 
eternal  welfare.  The  girls  greatly  enjoyed  the  dispute, 
and  they  goaded  Peter  almost  to  madness. 

"  Thou'rt  a  nice  un,  Peter,"  they  kept  on  saying  in 
scornful  and  aggravating  tones,  "  t'  be  kept  out  on  thy 
own  house  by  nobbut  a  bit  o'  a  travelling  Scotchman,  an' 
'im  sich  a  little  un.  Beeat  th'  dur  down.  Aw  wouldno 
hev  it  tined  i'  my  face,  if  aw  were  thee,  fur  a  nasty  little 
clemmed  rotten  like  yon." 

In  the  midst  of  the  altercation  Peter's  wife,  Betsy,  came 
back  from  her  errand  and  she  gazed  with  great  surprise 
first  on  one  of  the  group  then  on  the  other.  "  Whativer 
are  yo'  makkin'  a'  this  din  outside  th'  dur  fur  ?  Connot 
yo'  gooa  inside,  if  yo'  mun  fratch  ?" 

"  It's  a'  along  o'  thee,  thou  great  foumart,"  shouted 
Peter  angrily  and  glad  to  get  someone  on  whom  he  could 
lay  the  blame  without  danger  of  reprisals  of  a  more  violent 
nature  than  words.  "  Wheer  hasto'  bin  a'  this  while  an' 
left  th'  dur  oppen  fur  ony  wastrel  t'  crope  in  an'  shut  us 
out  on  our  own  house  ?" 

"Thee  howd  thy  nise,  Peter,"  retorted  Betsy,  "if  thou 
connot  talk  sense,  an'  it's  noan  so  oft  as  thou  con.  Didn'to 
send  me  to  buy  thee  hawf  a  ounce  o'  bacco,  an'  if  aw'd 
made  th'  dur  howiver  couldto  ha'e  gett'n  inside  thyseP?" 

There  was  no  answering  these  plain  questions  to  his 
own  satisfaction,  so  Peter,  like  an  experienced  general, 
tried  a  flank  movement.  "  Bur  aw  niver  towd  thee  t'  be 
moor  nor  an  hour  an'  a  hawf  away,  did  aw,  thou  gossipin' 
buzzart  ?  If  thou'd  ha'e  coom  back  i'  daycent  time  we 
shouldno'  ha'e  been  shutten  out  o'  our  house  by  yon 
jolteryead  inside." 

"  Thou'rt  nobbut  a  foumart  thyseP,  Peter,"  replied 
Betsy  scornfully,  "  fur  a'  'at  thou  thinks  thyseP  so  wise. 
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Whativer  wereto  doin'  t'  let  a  mon  like  yon  into  th' 
inside  fur  ?  What's  ?e  feared  on,  'at  'e's  tined  th'  dur  i' 
our  faces  ?" 

"  'E's  afeard  o'  these  'ere  wenches,  aw  doubt,"  said 
Peter.  "  They'n  bin  wastin'  their  time  i'  goin'  about  an' 
liftin'  folk.  Bur  it's  a'  thy  fault ;  if  thou'd  nobbut  bin 
awhoam,  we  should  noan  ha'e  bin  bothert  wi'  a'  this  nise 
an'  nonsense." 

"  It's  allus  my  fault,  Peter,"  said  Betsy,  "by  thy  tellin: 
if  thou  gets  fuddlet,  it's  me  as  'as  made  thee.  Aw'd  be  reet 
fain  t'  see  these  wenches  lift  thee  i'  thy  turn,  t'  tayche 
thee  a  quiet  tongue." 

Peter  would  probably  have  said  much  in  reply  to  this 
retort ;  but  he  was  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  his 
children  from  various  parts  of  the  village.  They  reached 
the  garden  gate  one  at  a  time,  and  when  they  understood 
the  dispute  they  burst  out  laughing  with  the  utmost 
heartiness.  But  laughter  would  not  unbolt  the  door,  and 
Jammie  would  listen  neither  to  persuasion  nor  threats. 
In  vain  they  parleyed  through  the  keyhole  and  through 
the  window  ;  he  was  determined  to  hold  the  fort  against 
all  comers.  The  altercation  raged  loud  and  high  for  more 
than  an  hour,  until  the  "  three  Graces  "  grew  tired,  and 
began  to  move  off  homewards  rejoicing  greatly  at  the 
success  of  their  day's  pleasure.  Anyone  who  met  them 
with  their  rosy  cheeks  and  smiling  faces,  or  heard  their 
merry  laughter,  could  not  have  helped  admiring  them,  as 
they  walked  along. 

Jammie  saw  them  go ;  but  he  thought  that  it  was 
merely  a  ruse  to  ensnare  him  once  more.  He  hated  the 
lifting  like  poison  ;  but  he  hated  parting  with  his  beloved 
baubees  more.  For  another  half  hour  he  was  deaf  to 
all  intreaties  to  open  the  door ;  and  indeed  he  had  some 
reason  to  dread  the  vengeance  of  the  family.  But  at 
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length  he  knew  he  could  hold  out  no  longer  with  any 
benefit  to  himself.  Cautiously  he  withdrew  first  the  top 
bolt,  and  then  the  bottom  bolt,  and  quietly  opened  the 
door. 

Peter  was  the  first  to  enter.  "  Yo're  a  nice  soart  o'  a 
mon  t'  keep  a  whole  family  out  on  their  own  house." 
he  was  beginning  angrily  ;  but  seeing  the  pitiful  plight  of 
the  unfortunate  Scotchman,  his  anger  gave  way  to  un- 
restrained mirth,  in  which  he  was  heartily  joined  by  the 
rest  of  his  family.  "  Weel,"  he  continued,  "  thou'rt  a 
bonny  hobjec'  fur  sure,  aw  mun  say  that  furthee." 

A  bonny  object  poor  Jammie  was.  His  neat  pack  was 
all  in  disorder,  with  a  bulge  on  one  side  like  a  -swollen 
cheek,  and  with  a  corresponding  dimple  on  the  other. 
His  long  thin  face  was  scratched  in  several  places ;  the 
ribbons  of  his  cap  were  torn  off,  and  his  lank  hair  was 
rough  as  the  cat's  tail.  His  coat,  which  was  as  thin  as 
his  face,  had  one  great  right-angled  rent  in  the  middle  of 
the  back.  The  patches,  which  decked  his  trousers  in 
various  places,  seemed  parting  from  the  parent  garment, 
and  every  stitch  was  strained  to  its  utmost  tether  without 
entirely  giving  way.  His  trousers  themselves  hung  by  two 
buttons  and  half  a  pair  of  braces,  while  he  was  covered 
with  dust  from  top  to  toe.  He  stammered  out  his 
apologies  as  best  he  could ;  but  the  whole  of  the  family 
literally  shouted  with  laughter  at  his  wretched  plight. 
From  apologies  he  would  have  changed  to  recriminations 
if  he  dared.  But  he  was  one  to  six,  and  all  that  he 
ventured  to  say  was  uttered  in  a  tone  of  wounded  vanity, 
which  made  them  laugh  the  louder.  "  If  ye  had  suffered 
what  I  have  frae  the  hands  o'  yon  three  shameless  huzzies, 
ye  \v,adna  be  caickling  the  noo." 

"  'Appen  we  shouldno',  Jammie,  'appen  we  shouldno'," 
said  Betsy  pacifically.  "  Bur  if  thou'd  nobbut  hev  paid 
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up  thou'd  hev  saved  booath  us  an'  thysel'  a  deeol  o' 
bother.  Let's  ha'e  a  look  at  thee.  Nay,  aw  connot  torn 
thee  out  a  that'ns  bout  doin'  a  bit  o'  mendin'  fur  thee,  fur 
a'  as  thou  did  tine  th'  dur  i'  our  faces." 

Jammie  absolutely  refused  to  doff  his  clothes  while  the 
mending  was  being  done,  so  they  laid  him  on  his  stomach 
upon  a  venerable  squab,  whose  permanent  hardness  was 
but  slightly  softened  by  a  thin,  blue  and  white  covered 
cushion.  Betsy  got  her  needle  and  thread  :  her  intention 
was  kind,  but  her  eyesight  was  not  good  and  she  sewed 
his  shirt  and  his  trousers  together  with  such  pertinacity 
that  he  had  considerable  trouble  in  disengaging  them  that 
night,  when  he  had  reached  home.  Now  and  then  she 
made  a  desperate,  if  praiseworthy,  effort  to  sew  some  of 
the  skin  into  the  same  patch,  but  on  such  occasions 
Jammie  sung  out  lustily  and  wriggled  like  an  eel.  At 
length  he  was  "  redd  up,"  and  washed,  and  sent  on  his 
way  lamenting ;  but  neither  his  watch,  nor  his  temper, 
nor  his  digestion  pursued  the  wonted  "  tenour  of  their 
way  "  for  several  weeks  afterwards. 

"  Aw  doubt  we'st  a'  on  us  mind  Liftin'  Tuesday  fur 
mony  a  year  to  come  an'  Owd  Jammie  Butterscotch  moast 
on  a',"  was  Peter's  sage  comment  when  he  was  quietly 
smoking  his  pipe  in  the  chimney-nook  before  going  to  bed 
that  night. 


SOME  CHESHIRE  VILLAGE  CHARACTERISTICS. 
BY  W.  V.  BURGESS. 

T^HE  old-time  characteristics  of  English  village  life 
are  gradually  changing — must  inevitably  change — 
the  influences  of  railway,  telegraph,  newspapers,  and 
cheap  travel  must  perforce  greatly  modify  their  pristine 
qualities  of  quaintness  and  unsophistication.  There  are, 
however,  some  rural  quarters,  which  as  yet,  seem  but 
little  affected  by  what  is  termed  the  "  onward  march  of  pro- 
gress," and  a  considerable  number  of  these  may  still  be 
found  comparatively  near  at  hand,  in  our  sister  palatine — 
Cheshire. 

To  one  of  these  sequestered  villages,  in  the  heart  of  the 
cheese-county,  I  am  in  the  habit  of  stealing  away  for  a 
more  or  less  brief  space  to  enjoy  Nature  and  Human  Na- 
ture, first  hand,  as  it  were,  and  to  shake  off  for  a  time  the 
smoke  and  conventionalities  of  city  life.  During  these 
frequent  visits  I  have  made  the  acquaintance  of  almost  all 
the  salient  characteristics  of  the  place,  scenic  and  personal, 
and  have  found  among  these  country  folk  and  their  sur- 
roundings a  sort  of  second  home.  Even  as  I  write  this 
brief  sketch  I  feel  the  subduing  effects  of  its  leisurely  ver- 
nacular, its  thatched  roofs,  and  homely  garden  "patches,  its 
ancient  towered  church,  and  many  another  feature  common 
to  many  another  village  and  yet  peculiar  only  to  this. 
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Wherever  in  the  meantime  my  rambles  may  have  led  me, 
or  whatever  time  may  have  intervened,  there  always  comes 
over  me  a  sense  of  contentment  when  I  turn  into  the  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  of  winding  road,  which  in  the  main,  constitutes 
the  village  of  Mereham.  But  that  feeling  merges  into  one 
of  full  satisfaction  when  later  I  drop  down  the  sloping 
cobbled  lane  and  enter  the  manor  farm  wherein  I  am 
usually  domiciled. 

The  house  itself  is  a  picturesque  structure  built  upon  that 
style  loosely  called  Elizabethan,  with  pointed  gables  sur- 
mounted with  stone  balls  as  if  in  anticipation  of  those 
Cromwellian  Roundheads,  who  afterwards  cfamaged  so 
much  of  its  beauty.  The  lay  of  the  interior  is  unusually 
rambling,  and  the  sleeping  chambers  wake  you  up  in  the 
dead  of  night  with  creepy  sounds,  that  is,  until  you  get  used 
to  them ;  afterwards  you  rather  like  them,  as  a  kind  of 
company. 

Many  a  long  summer  afternoon,  when  the  heat  has 
been  too  intense  for  any  sort  of  activity,  I  have  sat  in 
the  quiet  cool  parlour  reading  Baxter's  "  Saints  Rest"  or 
some  other  such  book  to  be  found  on  the  hanging  shelves, 
till  I  have  dozed,  half  hearing  and  less  than  half  under- 
standing, the  farm  noises  at  the  back  of  the  house.  The 
measured  jerk  of  the  pump,  the  clanging  of  milk  pails, 
the  clattering  of  horses'  hoofs,  an  occasional  yelp  of  a 
collie  or  the  sudden  screech  of  a  guinea  fowl.  Then 
these  sounds  have  gradually  grown  more  distant  and 
unreal,  the  low  ceiling  and  wainscotted  walls  less  and  less 
tangible,  and  at  length  I  have  entered  another  world— 
the  world  of  dreams. 

On  awakening  there  has  perhaps  been  less  sunshine  and 
clatter  without,  but  from  within  there  has  reached  my  nos- 
trils the  smell  of  newly-baked  cakes  and  pungent  tea,  and 
my  ears  have  caught  the  deep  tones  of  my  fanner-host's 
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voice,  drawling  out  :   "  Aye,  it's  bin  uncommon  hot,  ani'  th' 
barrel  wur  dry  welly  as  soon  as  th'  men." 

Thomas  Broadside,  or  "  Owd  Tummas,"  as  he  is 
familiarly  called,  is  one  of  those  old-fashioned  farmers  who 
do  not  believe  in  the  "  new-fangled"  implements  for  either 
lessening  or  lightening  human  labour.  "  For  fifty  year,"  I 
have  often  heard  him  say,  "  summer  and  winter  I've  worked 
on  this  very  farm  twice  as  long  as  I've  slept,  shearing 
sheep,  hoeing  turmits,  forking  taters,  lending  a  hand  in  t' 
shippons,  and  t'  dairy.  Seein'  t'  carts  off  wi'  grain  or  root 
crops,  an'  tramping  a  dozen  miles  afore  breakfast  for  t' 
buy  a  pig  or  a  heifer.  I'm  seventy-five  come  Micklemas, 
an'  I  can  beat  many  a  young  'un  yet  at  driving  a  straight 
furrow  or  pruning  a  quickset." 

Indeed,  "  Owd  Tummas"  has  a  wide  reputation  for  in- 
dustry and  shrewdness.  He  is  a  regular  chapel-goer  on 
Sundays,  where  his  stentorian  ejaculations  are  no  doubt 
intended  to  make  up  for  any  weekday  delinquencies.  In 
his  estimation  Sunday  is  the  Lord's  Day,  and  every  other 
day  is  Tummas's.  There  are  many  little  stories  anent  his 
business  acumen,  one  of  them  illustrates  his  marked  pro- 
clivity when  at  market,,  for  appropriating  other  dealers' 
potato  sacks.  On  one  occasion,  being  busily  engaged  in 
filling  his  cart  with  sacks  belonging  to  a  neighbouring  far- 
mer, the  owner  remonstrated  with  him  thus :  "  Here,  here, 
Tummas,  thoose  are  my  sacks,  conno'  you  see  they've  got 
my  initials  on,  W.T.  ?"  "  Nay,  nay,"  said  Tummas,  they're 
my  sacks,  and  them's  my  initials — W.  for  Tummas  and  T. 
for  Broadside." 

Old  Tummas's  father,  Tummas,  who  died  some  years  ago, 
at  the  ripe  old  age  of  eighty-nine,  was  like  the  present 
Tummas,  "  a  great  mon  at  th'  chapel,"  and  as  equally 
facile  in  pressing  other  people's  belongings  into  his  service. 
I  well  remember  when  the  old  man  was  bed-ridden,  and 
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nearing  his  end,  that  the  parson  came  to  administer  the 
consolations  of  his  office.  The  old  man  was  bitterly 
complaining  of  the  Providence  which  had  stricken  him 
down,  when  the  minister  reminded  him  that  the  Lord 
had  been  very  good  to  him  in  granting  him  long  life, 
good  health  and  fair  prosperity.  "O,  aye,"  replied  the 
old  man,  "  when  you  put  it  in  that  way  I  must  say  th' 
Lord's  always  been  a  perfect  gentleman  to  me." 

Mereham  is  no  exception  to  the  ordinary  run  of  such 
places,  in  that  it  possesses  its  village  church,  its  village 
pump,  its  village  ale-house,  and  alas !  also,  its  village  idiot. 
In  this  case  the  latter  is  one  of  those  vacuous  expressioned 
imbeciles,  inoffensive  enough,  but  cunning  to  a  degree.  He 
calls  himself  "  Norley,"  but  whether  this  is  his  real  name 
or  not  no  one  seems  to  either  know  or  care.  He  is  hope- 
lessly weak-minded,  though  I  have  known  him  to  exhibit 
a  wonderful  cuteness  on  certain  occasions.  Once  he  was 
caught  in  the  rectory  gardens  helping  himself  to  fruit,  and 
being  brought  before  the  rector,  he  was  severely  repri- 
manded by  that  worthy,  who  concluded  his  chiding  by  ex- 
horting Norley  to  abstain  from  such  acts  in  future,  as  it 
was  the  devil  who  was  tempting  him.  "  The  Devil  tempt- 
ing me!"  exclaimed  Norley,  "  Nay,  but  th'  owd  gentleman's 
too  busy  wi'  you  great  folk  to  bother  wi'  such  as  me." 
Another  time  he  was  discovered  fishing  in  one  of  the  park 
ponds,  a  most  heinous  offence.  Seeing  the  keeper  ap- 
proaching and  having  no  chance  of  escape,  he  whipped  out 
his  line,  tore  off  the  bait  and  tied  his  bait-pot,  a  tea-cup,  in 
its  place.  "  What  are  you  doing  there  ?  "  demanded  the 
keeper.  "  Fishing  for  washing  mugs  "  replied  Norley. 
"  Oh,"  said  the  keeper,  "  and  what  may  you  be  baiting 
with  ?  "  "  Ha'penny  tea-cups,"  answered  Norley,  and 
drawing  out  his  line  of  course  displayed  one.  "  Poor 
old  idiot,"  muttered  the  keeper,  and  passed  on,  leaving 
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Norley  to  gather  up  his  piscatorial  plunder,  which  he 
had  hastily  hidden  in  the  grass,  and  decamp  in  the 
opposite  direction.  The  last  time  I  saw  Norley  he 
was  standing  where  the  road  forks,  and  shouting 
"  Bravo,  little  'uns,  bravo,  little  'uns,"  to  the  front 
wheels  of  a  landau  which  was  passing  along  the  highway, 
the  front  wheels  being  smaller  than  the  back  ones,  and  yet 
ahead  of  them,  seemed  very  praiseworthy  to  Norley. 

Mereham,  like  every  other  village,  has  its  pains  and  its 
pleasures,  its  lights  and  its  shadows,  one  of  these  latter  cast 
its  gloom  over  the  heart  of  the  place  a  few  months  ago.  I 
had  only  arrived  at  the  farm  that  evening,  and  finding  the 
house  deserted  I  turned  into  the  village  to  reconnoitre,  not 
in  any  gracious  mood  to  be  sure,  for  I  had  an  internal  void 
which  made  itself  uncomfortably  evident,  so  that  I  could 
sympathise  with  Sydney  Smith,  who,  when  told  to  take  a 
walk  on  an  empty  stomach,  asked,  Whose  ? 

Suddenly,  I  heard,  in  the  direction  of  the  church,  the 
s^und  of  singing,  and  arriving  at  the  notary's  house,  I  was 
told  that  his  daughter,  a  girl  scarcely  twenty  years  of  age, 
was  dying  of  consumption  and  had  asked  that  the  church 
choir  might  sing  beneath  her  window,  "Rock  of  Ages,"  that 
greatest  favourite  of  all  Christian  hymns.  It  was  that 
strange  mysterious  twilight  time  between  day  and  night, 
the  summer  sky  was  filling  with  a  vague  gloom,  through 
which  the  radiance  of  one  star  burnt  with  a  faint  yet 
lustrous  light.  The  dying  girl  propped  up  with  pillows, 
could  be  distinctly  seen  in  the  dimly  lighted  room.  The 
singers  held  up  bravely  till  they  arrived  at  the  lines  : 

While  I  draw  this  fleeting  breath, 
When  my  eyes  shall  close  in  death. 

Then  they  utterly  broke  down,  and  their  sobs  were  audible. 

0r 

The  poor,  wasted  form  sank  among  the  pillows,  and  the 
doctor  who  was  standing  near,  was  heard  to  say,  "  Hush  I 
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her  earthly  pilgrimage  is  finished.  Ah  me,  it  was  a  scene 
pathetic  enough  to  make  the  strongest  weep  ;  my  physical 
needs  were  routed  by  it,  and  there  was  a  point  of  red  in  the 
east  arid  a  rustle  of  <he  dawn-wind  in  the  woods  before  I 
returned  to  the  farm  for  food  and  rest. 

Some  days  afterwards  I  met  the  doctor  who,  in  reply  to 
my  questions,  said  :  "  No,  though  I  have  seen  death  many 
times  it  never  loses  its  pathos,  its  awfulness,  and  at  every 
dead  man's  side  I  feel  that  something  has  escaped  me  which 
is  beycnd  my  analysis,  and  believe  me,  dear  friend,  the 
longer  we  live  the  more  we  get  to  trust  those  truths  which 
are  indefensible  by  mere  logic." 

Of  course  Mereham's  old  church  has  its  numerous  tradi- 
tions and  legends.  Of  one  of  these  the  present  fathers  of 
the  village  will  tell  you  how  that  their  fathers  told  them 
that  the  third  bell,  of  the  peal  of  three,  fell  one  Sunday  and 
was  shattered  to  pieces.  The  parish  just  then,  being  too 
poor  to  provide  another  bronze  bell,  a  leather  one  was  sub- 
stituted, with  the  result  that  for  some  years  the  people-  were 
summoned  to  their  devotions  each  Sabbath  to  the  chime  of 
"Ding  donig,  puff!  Ding  dong,  puff!" 

The  rector,  whose  flower-sprinkled,  thyme-scented  gar- 
den, adjoins  the  churchyard,  is  paradoxically  a  mild-man- 
nered Athanasianist,  dispensing  the  churches'  curses  and 
more  merciful  amenities  as  occasion  requires.  At  times  I 
have  seen  him  rook-shooting  about  the  coppice,  he  is  too 
timid  for  fox  hunting,  he  has  a  way  of  holding  his  gun  up 
for  some  time  after  he  has  discharged  it,  and  once  being 
questioned  as  to  why  he  still  kept  his  gun  levelled  after  fir- 
ing replied,  "How  do  I  know  whether  it  is  all  out  or  not  yet." 

On  the  lower  ground  below  the  parsonage,  stand  three 
dilapidated  cottages,  there  were  formerly  four,  but  one  was. 
burnt  down  some  years  ago.  These  seem  to  be  literally 
held  together  by  an  overgrowth  of  honeysuckle,  clematis 
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and  tropiolum.  If  there  is  any  slum  in  Mereham  those 
three  cottages  constitute  it,  there  are  evil  rumours  attached 
to  them  of  poaching  and  other  illegal  proceedings  of  a  like 
nature.  Dick  Garden,  Levi  Such,  and  Leggie  Jack,  occupy 
these  tenements,  and  I  must  confess  I  always  found  them 
decent  enough  men,  and  if  they  did  occasionally  net  a  few 
rabbits  and  hares,  well — there  is  a  saying  hereabouts  that 
"  A  poacher  is  a  keeper  turned  outside-in,  and  a  keeper 
is  a  poacher  turned  inside-out."  In  the  burnt-down  cottage, 
however,  there  used  to  live  a  really  desperate  character, 
albeit  somewhat  of  a  hero,  as  the  story  of  his  final  exploit 
will  show.  The  Old  Guard  at  Waterloo  sooner  than  let 
their  standard  fall  into  the  enemy's  hands  burnt  it,  and 
drank  the  ashes  in  brandy.  So  Joe  Grice  rather  than  in- 
criminate his  companions  set  fire  to  his  cottage,  containing 
poaching  and  other  apparatus,  immolated  himself  in  the 
flames,  and  so  baffled  the  police  who  had  encordoned  the 
house. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  intelligence  Mereham  is 
neither  better  nor  worse  than  most  of  its  neighbours,  though 
it  is  said  that  a  generation  ago,  when  a  certain  major  tried 
to  organise  a  military  squad  in  the  village,  the  recruits  did 
not  know  the  left  leg  from  the  right,  and  the  major  had  to 
tie  a  hay-band  and  a  straw-band  round  those  respective 
limbs  to  distinguish  them.  So  that  when  drilling  them, 
instead  of  saying,  "  Left,  right,  left,  right,"  he  said,  "  Hay- 
band,  straw-band,  hay-band,  straw-band."  When  the  Bill 
for  compulsory  education)  was  passed,  old  Tummas  was 
heard  to  observe  that  he  would  not  be  compelled  to  send 
his  children  to  a  school  where  they  taught  them  to  spell 
'  Taters  wi'  a  P." 

The  village  inn — there  is  only  one — is  called  the  "  Red 
Bull,"  and  the  keeper  of  it  is  named  "  Teethy,"  a  singularly 
inappropriate  name,  for  he  has  not  a  tooth  in  his  head. 
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This  lack  is  fully  compensated  for  by  Teethy's  nose,  and  a 
right  noble  organ  it  is,  eminently  calculated  by  prominence 
and  extent  to  display  every  phase  ofalcoholic  effect.  His  nose 
and  chin  so  nearly  approximate  that  he  is  generally  known 
as  "  Old  Nut  Crackers."  He  possesses  a  certain  sort  of 
wit  and  gallantry  held  in  high  esteem  by  his  customers.  He 
was  once  met  on  the  highway  by  a  horseman,  who  enquired 
"  Which  way  does  this  road  go'  my  man  ?"  "  I  don't  know," 
replied  Teethy,  "  it  is  always  here  when  I  come  this  way." 
The  local  'bus,  usually  referred  to  as  the  village  band-box, 
was  one  time  full,  and  a  lady  wishing  to  enter,  old  Teethy, 
who  was  one  of  the  passengers,  immediately  proffered  his 
seat,  but  the  lady  demurred,  saying,  "  I  will  not  deprive 
you  of  your  seat,  sir,  indeed  I  will  not  deprive  you,"  when 
Teethy  remarked,  with  alacrity,  "  It's  no  depravity,  mam, 
no  depravity."  One  morning  I  was  seated  on  a  bench 
watching  the  farmyard  operations,  when  Teethy  dropped 
in  and  joined  me.  Hospitable  Mrs.  Broadside  brought  out 
to  him  a  custard  with  a  raised  well-baked  crust,  upon  which 
Teethy's  gums  made  no  impression,  so,  carefully  spooning 
out  the  inside,  he  handed  the  crust  back,  saying,  "  Here's 
your  basin  back,  missis,  and  thank  you."  He  once  had  a 
notion  of  altering  the  name  of  the  inn  from  the  "  Red  Bull" 
to  the  "  General  Napier, "  but  the  village  artist,  who  is  also 
the  village  postman  and  undertaker,  declared  that  the  sign 
was  not  large  enough  to  hold  the  full  length  figure  of  Napier, 
at  which  Teethy  instructed  him  to  paint  as  much  of  the 
body  as  the  sign  would  hold  and  let  the  remainder  hang 
down ! 

To  the  many  other  anecdotal  characteristics,  which  crowd 
into  my  mind  as  I  write,  I  must  for  the  present  cry,  "  Hold !" 
and  of  gypsy-lore,  ghosts,  witchcraft,  charms,  the  evil  eye, 
and  all  sorts  of  superstitions  incident  to  my  village,  I  must 
forbear  even  the  mere  mention.  Its  inner  life  of  stead- 
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fastness,  heroism,  and  self-sacrifice  I  must  also  leave  un- 
related, and  confine  my  few  concluding  lines  to  a  descrip- 
tion of  Mereham's  scenic  setting.  The  distinctive  charac- 
teristics of  position  or  building  are  neither  many  nor 
marked.  As  the  name  implies  it  is  a  hamlet  situated  in 
contiguity  to  a  number  of  those  meres  for  which  Cheshire 
is  famous.  It  is  almost  belted  south  and  west  by  the  forest 
of  De-la-mere,  whose  fir-lined  ridges  stand  across  the  sun- 
set horizon,  rising  here  and  there  into  higher  mounds  of 
foliage  and  culminating  in  high  Billinge  itself.  The  lo- 
cality is  intersected  by  grand  high  roads,  whose  charms  are 
only  exceeded  by  those  of  the  many  grassy  glades  which 
everywhere  hereabouts  strike  into  the  heart  of  the  royal 
forest. 

Thus  is  Mereham  engirt,  that  village  into  whose  bosom  I 
like  to  creep  for  rest  and  quiet,  and  amid  whose  clustered 
homesteads  I  first  saw  the  light,  in  whose  grey  towered 
church  I  was  joined  to  one  who  like  a  benison  abode  with 
me  for  a  space,  then  passed,  and  in  whose  "  holy  field  " 
perchance  I  may  rest  when  the  good  God  shall  bid  me 
hence. 
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CHRISTOPHER  SMART. 

1722-1771.* 
BY  JOHN  H.  SWANN. 

T7  ARLY  years  of  bright  promise,  a  Fellow  of  Pembroke 
College,  a  temporary  inmate  of  Bedlam,  a  bookseller's 
hack,  and  an  ending  in  a  debtor's  prison — such  is  a  brief 
outline  of  the  life  of  Christopher  Smart,  the  author  of 
many  verses  and  one  poem. 

Smart  was  born  at  Shipbourne,  in  Kent,  on  the  nth  of 
April,  1722.  In  his  georgic,  the  "Hop  Garden,"  after 
enumerating  some  of  the  "  lions"  of  his  native  place,  he 
adds — 

i'es,   little  Shipbourne,    boast  that   these   are  thine — 
And  if — but  ch  '. — and  if  'tis  no  disgrace, 
The  birth  of  him  who  now  records  thy  praise. 

He  had  ample  opportunities  in  the  matter  of  education. 
After  some  preliminaries  at  Maidstone,  »he  was  sent  to 
Durham  School,  the  choice  being  no  doubt  accounted  for  by 
the  presence  of  paternal  relatives  in  the  district.  A  former 
Prebendary  of  Durham,  one  Peter  Smart,  was  an  ancestor. 

*  All  subsequent  biographical  sketches  are  based  on  that  attached  to 
the  1791  edition  of  Smart's  Poems.  Chalmers  and  Anderson,  in  their 
collections  of  English  poets,  have  included  short  biographies.  Mr. 
Edmund  Gosse's  article  in  his  "Gossip  in  a  Library,"  embodies  inform- 
ation derived  from  an  examination  of  documents  at  Pembroke  College. 
Mr.  T.  Seccombe's  article  in  the  "  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  " 
summarises  all  available  information. 
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Christopher's  father  had  been  steward  of  estates  in  Kent 
belonging  to  the  younger  son  of  Lord  Barnard,  of  Raby 
Castle,  Durham  ;  that  circumstance,  combined  with  an  early 
facility  in  verse-making,  will  explain  am  interest  shown  in 
the  young  scholar  by  Lord  Barnard  and  the  Duchess  of 
Cleveland.  The  latter  "  probably  weakened  his  self-reli- 
ance," as  one  writer  puts  it,  by  allowing  him  ^40  per  annum 
until  her  death  in  1 742. 

In  October,  1739,  Smart  was  admitted  to  Pembroke  Hall 
(now  College),  Cambridge.  He  graduated  B.A.  in  1743, 
arid  in  1745  was  made  a  Fellow  of  his  college.  He  held 
various  college  posts  until  1747,  when  he  graduated  M.A- 
Between  that  year  and  1755,  Mr.  Gosse's  researches  in  col- 
lege documents  show  references  to  certain  absences,  other- 
wise temporary  retirements  to  the  madhouse  or  Bedlam. 
The  poet  Gray,  who  was  a  college  contemporary  of  Smart's, 
makes  various  more  or  less  unfriendly  references  to  him  in 
his  letters,  and  in  October,  1751,  jots  down  "  Smart  sets  out 
for  Bedlam." 

His  college  career  was  prophetic  of  his  life.  He  com- 
bined study  with  conviviality  in  such  a  degree  as  to  secure 
a  fellowship  and  to  become  seriously  involved  in  dissipation 
and  debt.  He  formed  too  strong  an  attachment  to  what  in 
the  "  Hop  Garden  "  he  calls  the  "  buxom  beer,"  and  Dr. 
Johnson  told  Dr.  Burney,  at  a  later  period,  that  "he  used 
for  exercise  to  walk  to  the  alehouse,  but  he  was  carried  back 
again." 

After  graduating  B.A.  he  translated  Pope's  "  Ode  on  St. 
Cecilia's  Day  "  into  Latin,  afterwards  doing  the  like  service 
for  the  "  Essay  on  Criticism"  and  Milton's  "  L'Allegro." 
He  also  produced  a  comedy  which  he  and  other  gay  spirits 
acted  in  the  college  hall.  It  was  entitled  "  A  Trip  to  Cam- 
bridge ;  or,  the  Grateful  Fair,"  and  only  some  slight  relics 
remain. 
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In  1753  the  college  authorities  were  surprised  to  hear 
that  Mr.  Smart  was  a  married  mam,  and  the  appreciation  of 
his  talents  by  his  college  was  shown  when  he  was  not  de- 
prived of  his  fellowship.  An  order  was  passed  that  "  Air. 
Smart  have  leave  to  keep  his  name  in  the  college  books 
without  any  expense,  so  long  as  he  continues  to  write  for 
the  premium  left  by  Mr.  Seaton."  He  had  gained  the 
Seatonian  prize  for  a  poem  on  an  attribute  of  the  Deity 
each  year  from  the  foundation!  in  1750,  and  his  college  was 
proud  of  the  distinction.  He  missed  the  prize  in  1/54, 
gained  it  again  in  the  following  year,  and  afterwards,  says 
Mr.  Gosse,  "  appears  no  more  in  Pembroke  records.'' 

In  stature,  Smart  was  not  of  the  average  height.  One  of 
his  odes  is  entitled  "  The  Author  Apologises  to  a  Lady  for 
his  being  a  Little  Man,"  and  begins  thus  : 

Yes,  contumelious  fair,  you  scorn 

The  amorous  dwarf  that  courts  you  to  his  arms. 

Ii>  the  course  of  the  ode  he  informs  the  lady  that 

Laurels  on  bulky  bards  as  rarely  grow 

As  on  the  sturdy  oak%   the  virtuous  mistletoe. 

He  was  naturally  shy,  but  the  shyness  was  only 'a  veil  that, 
once  removed,  revealed  an  amiable  and  sociable  nature. 
In  spite  of  his  failings,  his  friends  and  contemporaries  (save 
"Gray)  seem  to  have  had  a  regard'  for  him  such  as  could 
only  have  been  inspired  by  a  pleasing  character.  With 
children  he  was  playful,  and  that  is  no  sign  of  a  moody  dis- 
position. In  the  latter  days,  however,  we  are  told,  he 
became  "  a  mere  wreck  of  his  former  self." 

His  poetry  declares  him  to  have  been  an  admirer  of  tlie 
fair  sex,  though,  perhaps,  more  judicious  in  his  admiration 
than  some  poets  have  been.  Even  at  the  age  of  thirteen 
he  displayed  his  susceptibility  in  an  ode  "To  Ethelinda : 
On  her  doing  my  verses  the  honour  of  wearing  them  in 
her  bosom." 
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Happy  verses !  that  were  prest 

In  fair  Ethelinda's  breast ! 

Happy  Muse,  that  didst  embrace 

The   sweet,   the  heavenly-fragrant  place  ! 

Tell  me,  is  the  omen  true, 

Shall  the  bard  arrive  there,  too? 

"  The  union  of  religious  enthusiasm  with  moral  weakness 
is  not  a  rare  phenomenon,"  observes  a  writer  on  Smart,  in 
Temple  Bar  (1897),  and  the  remark  is  the  key  to  the 
seeming  paradox  of  Smart's  nature.  That  nature  was 
emotional,  and  emotionalism  plays  a  considerable  part  in 
both  religious  enthusiasm  and  moral  weakness.  Smart  was 
undoubtedly  of  a  religious  nature,  and  the  insanity  that 
afterwards  at  times  afflicted  him  was  a  species  of  religious 
mania. 

Chalmers  quaintly  remarks  that  Smart's  father  "  probably 
[communicated  to  his  son]  that  turn  for  pious  reflection 
which  appears  in  many  of  his  works,  and  was  not  inter- 
rupted with  impunity  by  the  irregularities  of  his  life,"  and  in 
Dr.  Burney's  "  Memoirs  "  it  is  recorded  i.hat  "  when  he  was 
master  of  his  faculties,  his  piety  though  rather  fanatical 
than  rational,  was  truly  sincere,  and  survived  all  his  calami- 
ties, whether  mental  or  mundane."  His  mania  lay  in  the 
direction  of  praying  at  inconvenient  times  and  in  unusual 
places. 

Dr.  Johnson,  to  whom  Smart  had  been  introduced  by  Dr. 
Burney,  visited  him  when  confined  in  Bethlehem  Hospital 
(or  Bedlam),  and  afterwards  remarked,  "  I  did  not  think  he 
ought  to  be  shut  up.  His  infirmities  were  not  noxious  to 
society.  He  insisted  on  people  praying  with  him  •  and  I'd 
as  lief  pray  with  Kit  Smart  as  with  any  one  else.  Another 
charge  was  that  he  did  not  love  clean  linen  ;  and  I  have 
no  pjission  for  it." 

The  Seatonian  prize  poems  dealt  with  the  Eternity,  the 
Immensity,  the  Omniscience,  the  Power,  and  the  Goodness 
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of  the  Supreme  Being.  In  them  we  may  find  faint  glimmer- 
ings of  the  poetic  light  that  illuminates  the  "  Song  to 
David,"  but  probably  the  best  that  can  be  said  of  them  is 
that  they  are  better  than  some  university  prize  poems,  and 
not  so  dull  as  to  be  unreadable.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  "  Immensity  "  ode,  Smart  styles  himself  "  the  poet  of 
my  God  " — "  a  bold  aod  reprehensible  freedom/'  observes 
Chalmers. 

In  1/50  John  Newbery  published  "  The  Horatian  Canons 
of  Friendship.  Being  the  third  satire  of  the  First  Book  of 
Horace,  imitated.  By  Ebenezer  Pentweazle."  This  was 
an  excursion  by  Smart  into  the  realms  of  satire,  but  his  next 
venture  was  a  much  more  serious  one,  when,  in  1753,  he  be- 
laboured— and  bespattered,  one  may  say — "  Sir  "  John  Hill 
in  "  The  Hilliad."  This  gentleman,  being  apparently 
something  of  a  physician,  more  of  a  quack,  and  much  more 
of  a  book-maker,  managed  to  irritate  into  satire  other  wits, 
including  David  Garrick,  who  thus  stung  him  :  — 

For  physic  and  farces  his  rival  there  scarce  is 
His  farces  are  physic,  his  physic  a  farce  is." 

Hill's  title  was  derived  from  the  King  of  Sweden,  to  whom 
he  had  presented  his  "System  of  Botany"  in  17  folio 
volumes. 

Smart  suspected  Hill  of  being  the  author  of  an  adverse 
criticism  of  his  "Poems"  published  in  1752,  and  was  more 
certain  of  his  connection  with  some  abuse  published  in.  a 
periodical  entitled  The  Impertinent. 

Some  correspondence  prefixed  to  the  satire  shows  it  to 
have  been  circulated  in  MS.  among  college  friends*  before 
Smart  could  make  up  his  mind  to  print  it. 

"  I  would  rather  be  commended  to  posterity  by  the  ele- 

*  Chalmers  states  that  it  was  written  before  the  appearance  of  the 
review  of  the  "  Poems. 
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gant  and  amiable  muses  than  by  the  satyric  sister,  politely 
called  by  an  eminent  writer  '  the  least  engaging  of  the 
Nine,'  "  he  says.  The  satire  was  not  finished,  but  what  was 
written  was  published.  It  is  not  a  savoury  production. 
There  is  the  usual  machinery  of  personified  human  quali- 
ties, bad  ones  in  this  instance,  who  assemble  and  dower  the 
unfortunate  hero  with  their  repulsive  gifts.  A  ''  tawny 
Sybil  "  thus  charges  Hillario  :  — 

Thou  grand  dictator  of  each  public  show 
Wit,  moralist,  quack,  harlequin  and  baau, 
Survey  man's  vice,  self-prais'd  and  self-preferr'd, 
And  be  th'   Inspector*   of  th'    infected  herd  ; 
By  any  means  aspire  to  any  ends 
Baseness  exalts(   and  cowardice  defends, 
The  chequer'd  world's   before  the?—  -go — farewell, 
Beware  of  Irishmen-) — and   learn  to  spell. 

Smart's  "  Poems  on  Several  Occasions  "  was  published 
in  1/52  by  Newbery,  in  4to.,  "  on  fine  paper,"  and  "adorned 
with  several  copperplates"  at  the  price,  to  subscribers,  of 
halt'-a-guinei.  The  list  of  subscribers  contains  no  less  than 
700  names,  and  has  the  distinction  of  including  those  of 
Voltaire,  Richardson,  Savage,  Gray,  Collins,  and  Garrick. 
The  most  ambitious  of  the  poems  is  "  The  Hop-Garden  : 
a  Georgic."  Smart,  having  been  born  among  hop- 
gardens, had  evidently  profited  thereby,  and  displays  in 
the  poem  more  than  a  superficial  knowledge  of  hop- 
growing  and  hop-picking.  He  makes  free  use  of  Virgil, 
and  his  Muse  having  a  feminine  fancy  for  side  tracks, 
the  main  theme  is  diversified  with  not  a  few  excursions, 
historical  and  classical. 

Soon  as  bright  Chanticleer  explodes  the  night 
With  flutt'ring  wings  and  hymns  the  new-born  day, 

-•• 

*  A  publication  of  Hill's  was  so  named. 

•f-  Hill  had  been  publicly  thrashed  by  an  Irishman. 
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is.  to  say  the  least,  more  amusing  than  the  poet  probably 
suspected. 

The  poem  flows  placidly  enough,  and  with  the  odes,  bal- 
lads, fables,  psalms  and  satires,  in  which  Smart  followed  the 
prevailing  literary  fashions  of  his  time,  does  not  attempt  to 
"  spurn  the  earth  "  any  more  than  does  "  bright  chanticleer" 
in  his  most  soaring  moments.  The  trail  of  the  iSth  century 
is  over  them  all. 

We'll  with  the  well-disguised  hook 
Cheat  the  tenants  of  the  brook 

is  a  proposal  to  go  a-fishing. 

And  her  breast,  the  throne  of  love, 
Can  hardly,  hardly,  hardly  move 
To  send  th'  ambrosial  sigh. 

So  we  are  told  in  his  own  "  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day,"  where- 
in, also,  Urania  is  recommended  to  be  "angelically  gay'! 
The  lady  whom  Smart  had  married  without  taking  the  col- 
lege authorities  into  his  confidence,  was  Miss  Anna  Maria 
Carnan,  the  daughter  of  a  Reading  printer,  and  the  step- 
daughter of  Newbery,  the  publisher. 

Though  o'er  her  white  forehead  the  gilt  tresses  flow, 
Like  the  rays  of  the  sun  on  a  hillock  of  snow ; 
Such,  painters  of  old  drew  the  queen  of  the  fair, 
'Tis  the  taste  of  the  ancients,  'tis  classical  hair. 
And  though  witlings  may  scoff,  and  though  raillery  mocks, 
Yet  I'll  sing  to  my  lass  with  the  golden  locks. 

So  sang  the  poet  of  his  wife  in  "  The  Lass  with  the  '.iolden 
Locks."  The  marriage  was  not  altogether  an  advantage- 
ous one  from  the  lady's  point  of  view, — at  all  events  so  il 
would  seem  to  us.  Smart  was  tooi  generous  for  a  married 
man  with  a  very  precarious  income.  Mrs.  Smart  knew  what  it 
was  to  have  friends  brought  home  to<  dinner  when  there  was 
nothing  in  the  house  to  place  before  them !  Indeed,  the 
family  were  often  in  straitened  circumstances,  and  for  some 
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years  Smart  was  unable  to  support  his  wife  and  two  chil- 
dren (both  girls).  They  were  helped  by  Mr.  Newbery  and 
other  friends,  and  Garrick  generously  gave  Smart  a  benefit 
at  Drury  Lane  in  1759. 

Mrs.  Smart  must  have  been  a  woman  of  ability,  for,  after 
her  husband's  death,  she  and  her  children  went  to  Reading, 
and  through  the  kindness,  of  Mr.  Newbery,  became  pos- 
sessed of  the  Reading  Mercury  and  a  bookselling  business. 
On  her  death  the  paper  became  the  property  of  her  chil- 
dren, one  of  whom  was  the  wife  of  Thomas  Cowslade,  the 
grandfather  of  the  present  proprietor.  The  other  daughter 
married  a  Chevalier  Le  Noir,  and  was  known  as  a  novelist 
in  her  day. 

Smart's  marriage  naturally  brought  him  into  closer  con- 
tact with  Newbery,  who  discovered  that  he  had  a  talent  for 
advertising,  and  was  not  slow  in  making  use  of  it.  From 
1750  to  1753  Smart  conducted  a  threepenny  journal,  pub- 
lished— though  not  directly — by  Newbery,' and  its  title  is, 
no  doubt,  a  fair  specimen!  of  the  poet-puffer's  ability — "  The 
Midwife  ;  or,  The  Old  Woman's  Magazine,  containing  all 
the  wit  and  all  the  humour  and  all  the  learning  and  all  the 
judgment  that  has  ever  been  or  ever  will  be  inserted  in  all 
the  other  magazines,  or  the  Magazine  of  Magazines,  or 
the  Grand  Magazine  of  Magazines,  or  any  other  book 
whatsoever,  so  that  those  who  buy  this  book  will  need  no 
other." 

Short  pieces  in  prose  and  verse  made  up  this  Grub-street 
production,  and,  as  Chalmers  discreetly  remarks,  they  are 
"  generally  in  a  style  of  humour  which  in  our  more  polished 
days  would  be  reckoned  somewhat  coarse." 

Smart's  paean  of  thankfulness  upon  recovering  from  a 
serigus  illness,  entitled  "  Hymn  to  the  Supreme  Being,"  has 
a  testimonial  to  the  merits  of  Dr.  James's  fever  powder 
prefixed  to  it ! 
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One  stanza  of  this  hymn  has  a  spark  of  unwonted  fire — 

Ye  strengthen'd  feet,  forth  to  His  altar  move  : 

Quicken,  ye  new-strung  nerves,  th'  enrapiured  lyre  ; 

Ye  heav'n-directed  eyes,  o'erflow  with  love  ; 
Glow,  glow,  my  soul,  with  pure  seraphic  fire ; 

Deeds,  thoughts,  and  words,  no  more  His  mandates  break, 

But  to  His  endless  glory  work,  conceive  and  speak. 

The  story  of  Smart's  life  in  London  is  not  cheerful  read- 
ing. Grub-street  overshadows  it.  Yet  he  found  a  good 
friend  in  large-hearted  Dr.  Johnson,  and  was  known  to 
other  men  whose  names  live  in  the  literary  history  of  the 
period.  There  is  a  legend  that  Smart  leased  himself  for 
99  years  to  write  only  for  a  print  known  as  The  Universal 
Visiter,  the  pay  to  be  one-third  of  the  profits.  In  this 
connection  Dr.  Johnson  stated,  "I  wrote  for  some  months 
in  The  Universal  Visiter  for  poor  Smart,  while  he  was 
mad,  not  then  knowing  the  terms  on  which  he  was  engaged 
to  write,  and  thinking  I  was  doing  him  good.  I  hoped  his 
wits  would  soon  return  to  him.  Mine  returned  to  me,  and 
I  wrote  in  The  Universal  Visiter  no  longer.  Genera- 
tions of  schoolboys,  struggling  with  despair  and  the  Latin 
language,  have  made  more  or  less  surreptitious  use  of 
Smart's  prose  translation  of  Horace,  published  in  1756,  and 
at  various  times  reprinted.  Convenience  rather  than  merit  is 
perhaps  the  secret  of  its  success.  He  published  a  metrical 
translation  in  addition  to  the  prose,  in  1767,  for  he  was 
afraid  the  prose  version  would  damage  his  reputation. 
Curiously  enough,  up  to  recent  times,  it  was  that  prose 
translation  alone  that  kept  his  name  from  oblivion ! 

Another  piece  of  classical  task-work  in  the  shape  of  a 
verse  translation  of  the  "Fables"  of  Phaedrus  appeared  in 

1765- 

The  combined  effects  of  Grub-street,  the  fellowship  of 
the  foaming  tankard,  and  mania  resulted  in  another  visit 
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to  Bedlam  in  1/63,  and  it  was  during  his  detention  there 
that  the  inspiration  which  gave  to  the  world  the  "  Song  to 
David  "  visited  him.  There  is  a  tradition  that  the  poem 
was  indented  on  either  the  wainscot  or  the  panels  of  the 
door  of  his  cell  with  a  key,  or  written  with  charcoal  on  the 
wall.  This  may  be  true  of  a  small  portion,  but  86  stanzas 
of  six  lines  each  cannot  have  been  so  recorded.  Probably 
he  finished  the  poem  on  his  return  to  society :  it  appeared 
in  a  thin  quarto  in  1763. 

Whatever  theory  we  may  be  disposed  to  entertain  as  to 
the  reason  why  Smart,  half-mad  as  he  was,  should  have 
been  enabled  to  produce  such  a  remarkable  poem,  we  must 
acknowledge  ourselves  in  the  presence  of  a  strange  literary 
phenomenon,  though  we  may  not  be  able  to  see  in  it  "  the 
only  great  accomplished  poem  of  the  i8th  century,"  as  did. 
Dante  Rossetti,  nor  with  Mr.  Gosse,  to  call  it  "a  portent  of 
beauty  and  originality." 

In  his  "  Parleyings  with  certain  People  of  importance  in 
their  day,"  Browning  begins  a  "  parley  "  with  Smart  by 
relating  a  dream  in  which  Smart's  poetry  is  figured  as  a 
large  house,  through  which,  room  after  room,  the  dreamer 
passes,  finding  only  evidences  of  mediocre  taste  : 

The  master  of  the  mansion  was  no  fool 
Assuredly,  no  genius  just  as  sure  ! 

Suddenly,  pushing  open  a  door  and  upraising  a  hanging,  he 
enters  a  wonderful  chapel,  wherein  all  that  art  can  do  has 
%been  accomplished — 

From  floor  to  roof  one  evidence 
Of  how  far  earth  may  rival  heaven. 

After  gazing  upon  that  beautiful  sight,  he  goes  on  "  big 
with  anticipation  "  to  other  rooms,  only  to  find  the  previous 
monotony  repeated.  Browning,  we  are  told,  was  "  never 
tired  of  declaiming"  the  "  Song  to  David,"  and  with  fine 
daring  he  apostrophises  Smart  as — 
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yourself  who  sang 

A   song  where  flute-breath   silvers  trumpet-clang, 
And  stations  you  for  once  on  either  hand 
With  Milton  and  with  Keats>  empowered  to  claim 
Affinity  on  just  one  point. 

Smart's  contemporaries  regarded  the  poem  as  a  product  too 
redolent  of  Bedlam  for  inclusion  in  the  collected  edition 
of  his  poems  published  in  1791.  Certainly  there  are  por- 
tions that  require  some  thinking  over  to  get  at  their  mean- 
ing, and  the  poet's  wandering  tendencies  are  at  times  evi- 
dent. 

• 

But  throughout  there  is  a  warm  glow  of  poetic  feeling  ;  — 
the  strong  flow  of  a  tide  of  inspiration  that  swept  the  poet 
into  a  realm  whose  revealed  glories  moved  him  to  the 
depths  of  his  soul.  The  very  language  seems  changed  ; 
it  vibrates  with  an  unwonted  emotion  ;  it  is  beautiful  with 
the  colour  of  an  imagination  touched  by  a  darting  tongue 
of  that  fire  known  in  its  fulness  only  to  the  greatest  of 
earth's  singers.  David  is  the  theme : 

Great,  valiant,  pious,  good  and  clean, 
Sublime,  contemplative,  serene 

Strong,  constant,  pleasant,  wise  ! 

A  separate  stanza  is  devoted  to  each  of  those  characteris- 
tics, followed  by  other  stanzas  on  the  themes  of  David's 
songs.  Then  the  poem  rises  into  a  grand  song  of  adora- 
tion, wherein  the  universe  and  all  things  therein  are  shown 
as  engaged  in  perpetual  adoration  of  the  Creator  in  the  acts 
of  their  every-day  existence. 

The  wealthy  crops  of  whit'ning  rice 
'Mongst  thyme  woods  and  groves  of  spice 

For  ADORATION  grow  :  . 

And,  marshall'd  in  the  fenced  land, 
The  peaches  and  pomegranates  stand, 

Where   wild    carnations  blow. 
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For  ADORATION  in  the  skies, 
The  Lord's  philosopher  espies 

The  Dog,  the  Ram,  the  Rose  ; 
The  planet's  ring%  Orion's  sword 
Xor  is  his  greatness  less  ador'd 

In  the  vile  worm  that  glows. 

The  poem  ends  gloriously  indeed  :  — 

Glorious  the  sun  in  mid  career ; 
Glorious  th'  assembled  fires  appear  ; 

Glorious  the  comet's  train  : 
Glorious  the  trumpet  and  alarm  ; 
Glorious  th'  Almighty's  stretch'd-out  arm ; 

Glorious  th'  enraptured   main  : 

Glorious  the  northern  lights  astream  ; 
Glorious  the  song,  when  God's  the  theme  ; 

Glorious  the   thunder's  roar  : 
Glorious  ho.-annah  from  the  den  ; 
Glorious   the    catholic  amen ; 

Glorious   the    martyr's    gore : 

Glorious — more  glorious  is  the  crown 
Of  Him  that  brought  salvation  down, 

By  meekness  called  thy  Son*  ; 
Thou  that  stupendous  truth  believed, 
And  now  the  matchless  deed's  achieved, 

Determined,  Dared,  and  Dene. 

Christian  doctrine  is  curiously  intermingled  with  Hebrew 
theology  both  in  the  "  Song"  and  in  the  translation  of  the 
"Psalms,"  which  Smart  published  in  1765.  The  inspira- 
tion that  quickens  the  former  work  was  not  present  in  the 
latter,  and  Messrs.  Tate  and  Brady  were  not  outshone. 

A  letter,  written  by  Dr.  Hawkesworth,  gives  us  a  glimpse 
of  the  poet  after  his  release,  "  with  very  decent  people,  in 
a  house  most  delightfully  situated,  with  a  terrace  that  over- 
looks, St.  James's  Park,"  but  his  former  habits  again  pre- 
vailed, and  in  i//o  accumulated  debts  resulted  in  confine  - 

*  Son   of  David. 
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ment  in  the  King's  Bench  Prison.  His  brother-in-law  ob- 
tained the  "  rules  "t  for  him,  and  from  the  Burney 
"  Memoirs  "  we  learn  that  in  addition  to  the  prison  allow- 
ance he  had  a  small  pittance  provided  by  his  friends.  In 
his  last  letter  to  Dr.  Burney,  he  characteristically  pleaded 
for  a  fellow-sufferer,  "  whom  I  myself  have  already  assisted 
according  to  my  willing  poverty."  There,  after  a  short  ill- 
ness, he  died  on  May  2 1  st,  1771.  The  contemporary  issue 
of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  thus  notes  his  passing  :— 
"  Mr.  Christopher  Smart,  A.M.,  a  gentleman  eminently  dis- 
tinguished for  his  poetical  abilities." 

His  ashes  repose  under  the  shadow  of  that  brooding  vast- 
ness,  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's.     May  they  rest  in  peace  ! 


•(•A  district   around  and   outside   the  prison,   where   prisoners   who 
could  procure  the  favour  were  allowed  to  reside. 


TO  A  CHILD  ON  ITS  MOTHER'S  KNEE. 
BY  ARTHUR  W.  Fox. 

Chestnut  curls,  and  wilder'd  eyes 
Bluer  than  still  summer  skies, 
Cheeks  as  ripe  as  peaches  red, 
Ruby  lips  with  smiles  bespread ; 
Pearls  in  coral  setting  bright, 
Breath  as  spring's  first  breezes  light ; 
Snowy  brow,  calm  coverlid, 
'Neath  which  wisdom's  stores  lie  hid  ; 
Dainty  dimples  one,  two,  three, 
Puckered  up  to  welcome  me  ; 
Little,  supple,  rounded  form, 
Life-blood  throbbing  fast  and  warm, 
Tiny  arms  with  dimples  press'd, 
Where  the  tiny  elbows  nest ; 
Little  feet  that  shyly  peep, 
Where  the  creamy  frillings  sleep  ; 
Little  hands  that  love  to  clasp 
Little  feet  that  mock  their  grasp ; 
Casquet  filled  with  jewels  rare, 
Mother  sweet,  what  hast  thou  there  ? 
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"  'Tis  a  treasure  passing  far 
Richest  case,  where  jewels  are  ; 
See  the  sapphires  open'd  wide 
Thoughtful  wonder  deep  inside  ; 
Silken  veil  as  dark  as  jet 
On  the  pearly  eyelids  set ; 
Corals  red  outshining  those, 
Where  the  tossing  ocean  flows, 
Chestnut  shent  with  golden  light, 
Rosy  shells  half  out  of  sight. 
'Tis  an  angel  from  above, 
Tender  messenger  of  love  ; 
Listen  to  the  crooning  cries — 
Spirit-songs  from  Paradise ! 
See  the  folded  smiling  lips, 
Deathless  love's  apocalypse, 
Weary  frame  outstretched  to  rest, 
Comfortful  upon  my  breast. 
"  Slumber  sweet  with  joyous  beams, 
Heavenly  radiance  glad  thy  dreams : 
Sleep  as  fresh  as  morning  dews 
Ruddy  health  o'er  thee  transfuse. 
Lead  my  spirit  worn  to  stray 
With  thee  in  unclouded  day, 
That  earth's  sorrows  melt  awhile 
In  thy  loving  baby-smile  !  " 
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BY  JOHN  MORTIMER. 

"  HT HOUGH  a  Londoner  by  birth,"  says  Mrs.  Gaskell, 
"I  was  early  motherless,  and  was  taken  when  only 
a  year  old  to  my  dear  adopted  native  town,  Knutsford." 
In  that  town  she  spent  most  of  the  years  of  her  early 
youth,  but  during  the  greater  part  of  her  life,  and  until 
the  end  of  it,  including  all  the  years  of  her  authorship  she 
had  her  home  in  Manchester,  which  has,  in  a  sense,  also 
become  native  to  her  by  adoption.  It  is  by  virtue  of  this 
long  residence,  and  intimate  literary  association,  that  we 
lay  claim  to  the  privilege  of  including  her  among  the 
Lancashire  novelists.  For  reasons,  unrevealed  to  us, 
but  which  we  must  assume  were  perfectly  satisfactory 
to  herself,  she  desired  that  no  story  of  her  life  should  be 
given  to  the  world.  However  we  may  regret  this 
injunction,  by  which  there  has  been  withheld  from  us 
something  which  would  have  been  very  precious  in  the 
possession,  her  right  to  lay  it  upon  those  she  left  behind, 
must  be  regarded  as  unquestionable,  and  as  carrying  along 
with  it  an  obligation  of  fulfilment  as  sacred  as  that  which 
pertains  to  a  last  will  and  testament.  In  the  absence  of  the 
larger  knowledge  we  have  to  content  ourselves  with  such 
odds  and  ends  of  biography  as  are  obtainable.  These, 
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gathered  together  from  magazine  articles,  and  various  other 
sources,  may  be  found,  arranged  in  an  orderly  fashion  in 
two  special  sources  of  information.  In  the  Dictionary  of 
National  Biography,  there  is  an  article  containing  a  clear 
statement  of  facts,  combined  with  a  critical  estimate  of  her 
work,  in  brief,  from  the  scholarly  pen  of  Dr.  A.  W.  Ward, 
familiar  to  us  from  his  long  association  with  literature  at 
the  Owens  College,  and  in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica, 
there  is  an  informing  and  sympathetic  presentment  to  the 
same  effect  by  Miss  F.  Mason.  In  addition  to  these  may  be 
named  two  important  contributions  from  members  of  the 
Manchester  Literary  Club,  one  by  Mr.  W.  E.  A.  Axon, 
consisting  of  a  carefully  compiled  Bibliography, 
which  has  been  published  in  the  Club's  "  Transac- 
tions," and  another,  in  separate  book  form,  entitled 
"  Mrs.  Gaskell  and  Knutsford,"  by  the  Rev.  George 
A.  Payne.  In  the  evolution  of  the  sketch  now 
submitted,  use  will  have  to  be  made,  for  narrative  purposes, 
of  these  recorded  facts.  For  the  estimate  to  be  gained,  of 
those  inward  gifts  and  graces,  which,  after  all,  concern  us 
most,  and  constitute  for  her  readers  the  real  Mrs.  Gaskell, 
we  have  that  full  revelation  of  herself,  which  she 
has  given  us  in  her  books.  A  portrait  of  a  writer  is  always 
welcome  to  a  reader,  so,  for  illuminative  purposes,  a 
prefatory  word  may  be  said  regarding  the  outward 
appearance  of  our  authoress.  We  are  told  that  in  her  youth, 
Mrs.  Gaskell  displayed  attractions  of  face  and  form,  which 
commended  themselves  to  the  painter  and  the  sculptor,  and 
we  have  artistic  proof  that  in  her  latest  years,  this  attract- 
iveness was  still  an  abiding  quality.  In  the  Christie  library 
of  the  Owens  College  there  is  a  marble  bust  suggestive 
of  the  beauty  which  is  associated  with  the  earlier  period  of 
her  life,  and  on  the  front  of  the  Post  Office  at  Knutsford, 
there  is  a  bas-relief  in  bronze,  which  shows  her  appearance, 
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a  year  or  two  before  her  death.  In  the  marble  figure  the 
head  is  finely  poised  upon  the  pillar  of  the  neck,  and  the 
expression  of  her  upward-glancing  face  is  joyous  and 
hopeful  In  the  bronze,  the  head  is  bent  slightly  forward, 
and  the  drapery  reaches  to  the  chin ;  the  face  is  still 
beautiful,  in  a  mature  way,  but  the  expression  is  that  of 
deep  meditation.  In  addition  to  these,  there  is  a  portrait 
by  Richmond,  which  belongs  to  an  intermediate  period.  In 
this  the  face  is  sweetly  pensive,  and  rendered  oval  by  the 
arrangement  of  the  hair,  which  is  brought  down  over  the 
ears  in  wavy  folds,  after  the  fashion  of  the  time,  reminding 
one  of  a  similar  delineation  of  Charlotte  Bronte  by  the  same 
artist. 

Mrs.  Gaskell's  life,  as  far  as  we  are  permitted  to  know  it, 
was  not  an  eventful  one,  and  in  reviewing  it  and  the  outcome 
of  it,  we  recognise  a  certain  duality  of  circumstance  and 
influence  pervading  both.  Her  life  divides  itself  broadly  into 
two  periods,  each  with  marked  conditions  of  its  own.  The 
years  of  maidenhood  belong  to  Knutsford,  and  those  of 
her  married  life  to  Manchester,  the  environment  in  each 
case,  as  we  shall  see,  counting  for  much  in  the  development 
and  expression  of  her  genius,  of  which  it  may  not  be 
altogether  fanciful  to  say,  that  in  certain  manifestations, 
Knutsford  represents  the  seed  time,  and  Manchester  the 
harvest.  To  carry  the  idea  of  duality  a  little  further,  it  may 
be  pointed  out  how  she  shows  a  disposition  at  one  time 
to  deal  with  life  on  its  restful  side,  its  idyllic  conditions 
and  light  comedy,  and  at  another  to  a  sombre  expression, 
and  a  grappling  with  the  deeper  and  darker  problems. 
Two  books  which  she  has  given  us  may  be  taken  as  typical 
in  this  regard,  "  Cranford  "  and  "  Mary  Barton."  The  one 
with  its  delicate  humour,  its  playfulness,  its  idyllic  sweet- 
ness, and  repose,  had  its  germ  and  genesis  in  Knutsford,  the 
country  town,  with  its  pastoral  surroundings,  and  its  old- 
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world  customs  and  fashions,  the  other  with  its  economic 
questionings,  its  sombre  colouring,  and  tragic  incident,  is 
the  outcome  of  murky  Manchester,  of  manufacturing 
conditions  and  the  storm  and  stress  of  life. 

The  narrative,  dividing  itself  as  it  does  into  two  parts, 
may  be  dealt  with  in  two  chapters,  and  for  the  commence- 
ment of  the  first  we  are  carried  back  to  the  year  1820,  when 
Elizabeth  Cleghorn  Stevenson  was  born  on  September  2Qth 
at  Chelsea,  the  exact  locality  being  Lindsay  Row,  a  part 
of  Cheyne  Walk  ;  thus  was  she  associated,  in  her  earliest 
domicile,  with  Thomas  Carlyle,  the  friend  of  her  later 
life,  who  came  to  reside  in  that  neighbourhood  twenty 
years  afterwards.  The  house,  we  are  told,  is  standing  yet, 
and  still  commands,  from  its  windows,  a  view  of  the  River 
Thames,  in  a  bend  of  it,  "  as  it  flows  from  Cheyne  Row 
toward  the  sunset,  past  Fulham  Palace,  where  the  Bishops 
dwell,  and  Hampton  Court  and  its  histories,  out  into  the 
country  plain  beyond."  The  sight  of  this  river  came  as  a 
comforting  influence  to  young  Elizabeth,  in  subsequent  days 
of  residence  there,  otherwise  marked  with  a  sense  of  much 
unhappiness. 

Her  father  was  William  Stevenson,  who  was  born  at 
Berwick-on-Tweed,  and  her  mother  was  Elizabeth  Holland, 
daughter  of  Mr.  Holland,  of  Sandlebridge,  near  Knuts- 
ford.  Of  her  father  we  learn  that  he  was  a  man  of  varied 
acquirements,  who  in  his  time  played  many  parts.  Local 
touch  we  have  with  him  in  the  fact  that  in  his  younger  days 
he  was  a  classical  tutor  at  the  Manchester  Academy,  and 
during  that  time  preached  at  Dob  Lane  Chapel.  He 
gave  up  the  idea  of  the  ministry  however,  because  he 
could  not  reconcile  it  with  his  conscience  to  earn 
his  living  in  that  way.  Afterwards,  in  turn,  he 
was  a  farmer,  an  instructor  of  students  in  an  educa- 
tional establishment  of  his  own,  and  finally  in  the 
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Chelsea  days,  a  keeper  of  the  Records  to  the  Treasury  of 
London.  He  displayed  considerable  literary  ability, 
editing  at  one  time  the  Scots  Magazine,  and  afterwards  the 
Annual  Register,  and  otherwise  exercising  his  pen  volum- 
inously in  reviews  on  subjects  relating  to  agriculture, 
education,  and  commerce.  In  view  of  these  facts  the 
literary  disposition  in  his  daughter  has  been  regarded  as 
hereditary.  In  any  case  in  his  personality  he  provided  her 
with  materials  for  literary  study.  Though  it  has  been  said 
that  none  of  her  characters  are  exact  portraits  it  is  more 
than  probable  that,  as  George  Eliot  did,  Mrs.  Gaskell  has 
given  us,  notably  in  "  Cousin  Phillis,"  a  more  or  less  life-like 
depiction  of  her  father,  whose  tastes,  dispositions,  and  many- 
sidedness,  may  be  found  reflected  in  Mr.  Holman,  the 
farmer-minister,  the  practical,  energetic,  strong-minded,  and 
pious  puritan,  with  a  craving  for  universal  knowledge,  who 
not  only  loved  his  Bible,  but  had  a  classical  affection  for 
Virgil.  And  similarity,  in  Mr.  Hale,  the  Vicar  of  Helstone, 
in  "  North  and  South,"  who  gave  up  his  living  on 
conscientious  grounds  and  took  to  teaching  students  in  a 
manufacturing  town,  we  may  distinguish  some  features  of 
her  father,  in  his  attitude  towards  the  ministry.  In  con- 
nection with  this  matter  of  hereditary  influence,  it 
would  seem  that  an  interest  manifested  in  the  sea,  and 
sea-faring  people,  which  finds  its  expression  more  particu- 
larly in  "  Sylvia's  Lovers,"  is  traceable  in  the  same  way. 
Her  paternal  grandfather  was  a  captain  in  the  Royal  Navy, 
an  uncle,  Joseph  Stevenson,  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  same 
service,  and  her  brother  Charles  held  a  similar  position  in 
the  Merchant  Navy.  The  death  of  her  uncle  in  a  French 
prison,  and  the  mysterious  disappearance  of  her  brother  in 
his  last  voyage,  afford  a  clue  to  the  origin  of  certain  episodes 
of  a  like  nature  which  crop  up  in  her  novels. 

In  the  circumstances  of  her   birth  she  was   not  happy. 
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Within  a  month  of  that  event  her  mother  died,  and  the  little 
one  was  taken  care  of  by  a  shopkeeper's  wife  until  a 
friendly  Mrs.  Whittington  conveyed  her  to  Knutsford,  there 
to  find  a  home  with  her  mother's  sister,  Mrs.  Lumb.  In 
"  Mary  Barton "  there  is  a  story  told,  in  the  Lancashire 
dialect,  a  blend  of  humour  and  pathos,  relating  to  the 
conveyance  from  London  to  Manchester  of  an  orphan  baby 
by  its  two  grandfathers,  an  incident  which  is  said  to  have 
been  suggested  by  this  infantile  experience. 

To  that  aunt  of  hers,  who  had  troubles  of  her  own,  of  a 
domestic  kind,  and  who  was  the  mother  of  a  crippled  child, 
whose  life  was  brief,  she  became  a  second  daughter.  They 
dwelt  together  in  a  house  upon  the  heath,  and  there 
with  an  environment  admirably  suited  to  the  develop- 
ment which  resulted  from  it,  she  began  to  receive  those 
impressions  which  I  venture  to  think  gave  force  and 
colour  to  one  special  manifestation  of  her  genius.  There  is 
no  detailed  record  of  her  early  days,  but  imagination  may 
serve  for  the  production  of  such  a  picture  as  is  possible. 
In  the  first  place  you  have  a  country  town,  old-fashioned 
in  its  character,  and  not  without  picturesqueness  of 
detail  in  the  quaint  architecture  of  its"  long  narrow 
streets.  Though  it  may  not  correspond  in  exact  detail, 
Mrs.  Gaskell,  no  doubt,  had  Knutsford  in  her  mind 
when  she  wrote  the  description  given  by  Mr.  Harrison, 
in- his  "Confessions"  of  his  first  view  of  it,  from  the  bow 
window  above  Jocelyn's  shop,  looking  up  and  down  the 
main  street.  He  says,  "  Duncombe  calls  itself  a  town,  but  I 
should  call  it  a  village.  Really,  looking  from  Jocelyn's,  it 
is  a  very  picturesque  place.  The  houses  are  anything  but 
regular ;  they  may  be  mean  in  details,  but  altogether  they 
look  well,  they  have  not  that  flat  unrelieved  front  which 
many  towns  of  far  more  pretensions  present.  Here  and 
there  a  bow  window — every  now  and  then  a  gable,  cutting 
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up  against  the  sky — occasionally  a  projecting  upper  story — 
throws  good  effect  of  light  and  shadow  along  the  street, 
and  they  have  a  queer  fashion  of  their  own  of  colouring  the 
white-wash  of  some  of  the  houses  with  a  sort  of  pink  blotting- 
paper  tint,  more  like  the  stone  of  which  Mayence  is  built, 
than  anything  else.  It  may  be  very  bad  taste,  but  to  my 
mind  it  gives  a  rich  warmth  to  the  colouring.  Then  here 
and  there  a  dwelling-house  has  a  court  in  front,  with  a  grass 
plot  on  each  side  of  the  flagged  walk,  and  a  large  tree  or  two 
— limes  or  horse  chestnuts,  which  send  their  great  project- 
ing upper  branches  over  into  the  street,  making  round  dry 
places  of  shelter  in  the  pavement  in  the  times  of  summer 
showers."  Then,  in  the  real  Knutsford,  there  were  the  old- 
fashioned  houses,  with  the  old-fashioned  walled  gardens, 
and  the  old  hostelries,  chief  among  them  being  the  "Royal 
George,"  with  its  oak  staircase  and  wainscoatings,  its  old 
oak  furniture  and  cupboards,  its  cabinets  of  old  china,  and 
its  old  pictures  on  its  walls.  Here  was  the  assembly  room, 
where  the  people  came  to  dance,  and  where  in  "Cranford" 
Signer  Brunoni  performed  his  conjuring  feats.  Then 
about  the  town,  too,  were  the  tree-shaded  roads,  the  old 
halls,  among  them  those  of  Tatton,  Tabley,  and  Toft  with 
their  broad  park-lands,  that  of  Tatton  having  its  lodge  gate 
at  the  end  of  the  main  street  which  was  in  mind,  no  doubt, 
and,  perhaps,  a  personal  reminiscence,  when  in  "  Wives  and 
Daughters  "  we  are  given  a  description  of  Molly  Gibson's 
first  visit  to  the  "Towers."  "Green  velvet  lawns,  bathed  in 
sunshine,  stretched  away  on  every  side  into  the  finely- 
wooded  park  ;  if  there  were  divisions,  and  ha-has  between 
the  soft  sunny  sweeps  of  grass,  and  the  dark  gloom  of  the 
forest  trees  beyond,  Molly  did  not  see  them ;  and  the 
melting  away  of  exquisite  cultivation  into  the  wilderness 
had  an  inexplicable  charm  to  her.  Near  the  house  there  were 
walls  and  fences,  but  they  were  covered  with  climbing  roses, 
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and  rare  honeysuckles,  and  other  creepers  just  bursting  into 
bloom.  There  were  flower-beds,  too,  scarlet,  crimson,  blue, 
orange,  masses  of  blossom  lying  on  the  greensward."  Then, 
for  the  girl  there  was  Sandlebridge,  too,  her  grandfather's 
house  identified,  as  some  think,  with  Woodley,  the 
residence  of  Mr.  Holbrook,  the  old  bachelor  in  "Cran- 
ford."  "Woodley,"  we  are  told,  "stood  among  fields ;  and 
there  was  an  old-fashioned  garden  where  roses  and  cur- 
rant bushes  touched  each  other,  and  where  the  feathery 
asparagus  formed  a  pretty  background  to  the  pinks  and 
gilly-flowers  ;  there  was  no  drive  up  to  the  door.  We  got 
out  at  a  little  gate  and  walked  up  a  straight  box-edged 
path."  There  are  some,  too,  who  see  in  Mr.  Holbrook  a 
resemblance  to  grandfather  Holland,  who  was  a  yeoman, 
farming  his  own  land  at  Sandlebridge,  who  has  been 
described  as  a  delightful  optimist,  with  a  disposition  to 
look  ever  at  the  bright  side  of  things,  as  he  walked  cheer- 
fully over  his  fields,  or  tranquilly  smoked  his  pipe  in  an 
arm-chair  coeval  with  himself.  His  son,  Peter  Holland, 
the  Knutsford  doctor,  resided  at  the  Church  House,  in 
the  town,  and  intimate  association  with  him  would 
certainly  prove  useful  when  certain  doctors  were  to 
be  brought  upon  the  scene  in  "  Cranford,"  in  "Wives 
and  Daughters,"  and  in  "  Mr.  Harrison's  Confessions." 
Then  there  was  the  old  Unitarian  Chapel,  standing 
within  its  own  enclosure  on  a  green  slope  at  the  end 
of  the  town,  an  old-world,  weather-worn,  grey  stone 
building,  built  more  than  two  centuries  ago.  It  has  a 
background  of  trees,  and  the  grave-yard  occupies  the  green 
slope.  When  "  Ruth  "  came  to  be  written  it  found  its  place 
there,  and  is  thus  described  -.  "  The  staircases  which  led 
to  the  galleries  were  outside,  at  each  end  of  the  building, 
and  the  irregular  roof  and  worn  stone  steps  looked  grey  and 
stained  by  time  and  weather.  The  grassy  hillocks  each  with 
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a  little  upright  headstone  were  shaded  by  a  grand  old  wych- 
elm.  A  lilac  bush  or  two,  a  white  rose  tree,  and  a  few 
laburnums,  all  old  and  gnarled  enough  were  planted  round 
the  chapel  yard,  and  the  casement  windows  of  the  chapel 
were  made  of  heavy-leaded  diamond-shaped  panes,  almost 
covered  with  ivy,  producing  a  green  gloom,  not  without 
its  solemnity  within.  The  interior  of  the  building  was 
plain  and  simple,  as  plain  and  simple  could  be.  When  it 
was  fitted  up,  oak  timber  was  much  cheaper  than  it  is 
now,  so  the  wood-work  was  all  of  that  description,  but 
roughly  hewed,  for  the  early  builders  had  not  much 
wealth  to  spare.  The  walls  were  whitewashed,  and  were 
recipients  of  the  shadows  of  the  beauty  without ;  on  their 
white  plains  the  tracery  of  the  ivy  might  be  seen,  now 
still,  now  stirred,  by  the  sudden  flight  of  some  little  bird." 
For  fifteen  years  our  novelist  lived  among  these  sur- 
roundings, absorbing,  as  it  were,  the  outward  and  inward 
life  of  the  place,  and  laying  up  a  rich  store  of  impressions 
both  of  nature  and  human  nature,  to  be  drawn  upon  when 
the  time  came  for  the  exercise  of  the  creative  power.  At 
the  age  of  fifteen  she  is  sent  to  a  school  at  Stratford-on- 
Avon,  there  to  remain  two  years.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
she  goes  back  to  Chelsea,  to  live  for  the  next  two  years, 
with  her  father  and  a  stepmother,  under  conditions  to  be 
remembered  afterwards  with  a  sense  of  unhappiness.  Un- 
der her  father's  tuition  her  studies  are  enlarged,  to  the  in- 
clusion of  a  knowledge  of  Latin,  French,  and  Italian  ; 
-  books  are  read  eagerly,  and  life  is  made  sweeter  by  the 
companionship  of  such  poets  as  Scott,  Goldsmith,  Pope, 
and  Cowper.  When,  at  the  end  of  two  years,  her  father 
dies,  she  goes  back  to  Knutsford  and  Aunt  Lumb,  to  mi- 
grate again,  however,  at  certain  seasons,  during  the  next 
three  years,  at  one  time  to  Edinburgh,  with  experiences 
there,  which  are  afterwards  to  appear  in  "My  Lady  Lud- 
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low,"  and  again  to  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  there  to  abide  with 
William  Turner,  a  Unitarian  minister  of  great  learning 
who  must  have  been  a  most  estimable  man  if,  as  is  sup- 
posed, he  furnished  the  idea  of  Mr.  Benson,  in  "Ruth." 

To  Knutsford  as  to  home,  she  comes  again,  to  leave  it, 
however,  under  conditions  which  bring  to  a  close  the  first 
chapter  in  her  life.  We  have  now  reached  the  year  1832, 
and,  without  any  particulars  relating  to  the  love-making,  we 
learn  that,  on  a  day  in  August  of  that  year,  at  the  parish 
church  of  her  adopted  town,  Elizabeth  Cleghorn  Stevenson 
was  married  to  William  Gaskell,  co-pastor  of  the  Unitarian 
chapel  in  Cross  Street,  Manchester.  She  had  evidently 
won  the  affections  of  the  Knutsford  folk,  for  there  was 
great  rejoicing  over  the  event,  and,  in  accordance  with  an 
ancient  custom,  they  sprinkled  sand  of  red  and  white,  in 
quaint  devices  before  their  houses  and  expressed  their 
good  wishes  to  the  happy  couple  in  verse  t^  this  effect : 

Long  may  they  live 
Happy  may  they  be 
Blest  with  content 
And  from  misfortune  free  ! 
Long  may  they  live 
Happy  may  they  be, 
And  blest  with  numerous 
Pro-ge-ny  ! 

In  the  second  chapter,  where  the  scene  changes  from  the 
Heath  at  Knutsford  to  Dover  Street  in  Manchester,  where 
the  Gaskells  came  to  live,  we  are  in  a  new  environment,  and! 
seem  to  get  into  closer  and  more  intimate  touch  with  our 
novelist,  to  be,  as  it  were,  on  common  ground  with  her,  and 
here,  it  is  fitting  that  a  brief  word  should  be  said,  compre- 
hensively, about  the  husband  who  was  to  influence  her  life 
so  strongly.  To  some  of  us  he  was,  for  many  years,  a 
familiar  figure  in  our  city  streets,  a  man  of  dignified  and 
stately  presence,  one  to  be  singled  out  in  a  crowd.  "In 
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appearance,"  says  one  who  knew  him  well,  "Mr.  Gaskell 
was  somewhat  tall,  rather  slender,  and  he  walked  and  stood) 
with  stately  graciousness  ;  there  was  something  clean,  and 
sweet,  and  refined,  and  pure  in  his  very  presence.  It 
used  to  be  said  that  his  appearance  in  the  pulpit  was  a  ser- 
mon in  itself,  as  certainly  it  was  a  benediction."  He  was 
a  scholarly  man,  and,  apart  from  his  pastoral  duties,  he  at 
times  sat  in  the  professor's  chair  at  Manchester  New  Col- 
lege, at  the  Owens  College,  and  the  Working  Men's 
College,  his  subjects  being  English  literature,  History,  and 
Logic.  He  studied  the  dialect  of  Lancashire  closely,  and 
delivered  lectures  upon  it.  No  doubt  Mrs.  Gaskell  bene- 
fited by  this  knowledge  when  she  came  to  use  the  folk- 
speech  so  freely  and  effectively  in  her  novels.  Though  not 
an  author  in  any  distinguished  sense,  he  wrote  hymns  for 
his  church,  remarkable  for  their  clearness  of  expression  and 
deep  devotional  feeling.  These  have  never  been  collected, 
but  quite  a  long  list  of  them  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Ernest 
Axon,  and,  together  with  a  bibliography  of  Mrs.  Gaskell's 
published  writings,  has  been  preserved  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Manchester  Literary  Club.  Mr.  Gaskell  not  only 
lectured  on  literature  to  students  from  the  academic  chair, 
but  also  from  convenient  platforms,  to  poor  folk,  a  favourite 
subject  being,  "  The  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Humble  Life  "  ; 
and  it  is  significant  in  this  connection,  to'  find  that  the  first 
literary  note  struck  by  Mrs.  Gaskell  was  an  attempt,  in  col- 
laboration with  her  husband,  to  reflect  in  verse  the  poetry 
which  they  had  found  in  the  lives  of  the  poor  people  about 
them.  Writing  afterwards,  to  one  of  the  Howitt's  she 
says,  "  We  once  thought  of  trying  to  write  sketches 
among  the  poor,  rather  in  the  manner  of  Crabbe  (now 
don't  think  this  is  presumptuous)  but  in  a  more  seeing- 
beauty  spirit ;  and  one — the  only  one — was  published  in 
Blackwood,  January,  1837.  But  I  suppose  we  spoke  our 
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plan  near  a  dog-rose,  for  it  never  went  any  further."  The 
last  sentence  has  reference  to  a  superstition  connecting 
the  dog-rose  with  ill-luck,  the  belief  being  that  a  plan  for- 
med while  sitting  near  one  would  never  succeed,  and  the 
reference  playfully  discloses  a  certain  predisposition  to  the 
mysterious  in  Mrs.  Gaskell's  nature.  In  the  year  following 
she  tried  her  'prentice  hand  at  descriptive  writing,  which 
took  the  form  of  an  account  of  Clopton  Hall,  afterwards 
published  in  William  Howitt's  "Visits  to  Remarkable 
Places."  After  this  there  is  a  long  pause,  and  meanwhile, 
we  are  to  think  of  Mrs.  Gaskell  as  mainly  occupied  with  the 
affairs  of  her  home,  but  regarding  the  life  about  her  with 
observant  eyes,  and  entering  sympathetically  into  her 
husband's  tastes  and  occupations.  The  glimpses  we  get 
of  her  in  these  relationships  are  altogether  beautiful  and 
consistent.  At  this  time  and  ever  afterwards  she  is  asso- 
ciated in  our  mind  with  the  perfect  ideal  of  a  wife  and 
mother,  and,  outside  this  first  sphere  of  duty,  with  an 
interest  in  poor  folk,  that  was  not  merely  sentimental,  but 
deep-rooted  in  heart-felt  sympathy  and  practical  philan- 
throphy.  In  times  of  sorrow  and  adversity  they  found  in 
her  a  helper  and  a  friend,  and  one  attractive  picture  we  get 
of  her  is  as  the  centre  of  a  group  of  factory  girls  gathered 
about  her  in  her  own  home,  to  whom  she  is  not  only 
teaching  sewing,  but,  by  an  intimate  companionship,  is 
seeking  to  guide  and  regulate  their  lives.  Thus  the  im- 
pression first  gained  is  that  of  the  benevolent  high-souled 
pure-minded  woman ;  the  consummate  artist  is  a  later 
revelation. 

The  revelation,  in  its  double  sense,  came  to  the 
world  in  "  Mary  Barton "  and,  inasmuch  as  that  book 
marks  the  true  beginning  of  her  literary  career  it  will  be 
convenient  at  this  point  to  take  a  survey,  in  brief,  of  the 
general  re  salt  This,  in  the  edition  before  me,  consists  of 
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eight  volumes,  containing  about  forty  stories,  long  and 
short  ;  of  these  half-a-dozen  are  in  the  novel  form,  and 
stand  out  prominently  from  the  rest.  In  the  order  of 
production  they  are  "Mary  Barton,"  "Cranford,"  "Ruth," 
"North  and  South,"  "Sylvia's  Lovers,"  and  "Wives  and 
Daughters."  Apart  from  these  there  is  the  remarkable 
"  Life  of  Charlotte  Bronte,"  which  came  about  midway  in 
the  period  of  literary  production.  The  stories  cover  a  wide 
field,  and  in  their  number  and  variety  of  subjects,  are  evi- 
dences of  a  special  if  not  preponderating  genius  in  that 
direction.  The  novels  may  be  separated  into  two 
groups,  the  one  relating  to  her  Manchester  life,  and  the 
other  to  her  Knutsford  and  other  outside  influences  and 
experiences,  and  it  is  interesting  to  observe  how  our  author 
alternates  between  the  one  influence  and  the  other,  and 
how  the  Knutsford  one  proves  the  strongest  and 
most-abiding. 

In  reviewing  Mrs.  Gaskell's  life  and  work  one  is 
struck  with  the  lateness  of  the  time  at  which  her 
marvellous  gifts  were  disclosed.  They  were  latent,  of 
course,  for  she  was  a  born  story-teller,  and,  in  unpublished 
form,  must 'have  so  exercised  herself.  There  is  a  tradition 
that,  as  a  girl,  she  had  gained  a  reputation  in  this  way,  and. 
as  a  mother,  one  cannot  help  thinking  of  her  as  a  teller  of 
tales  to  her  children  by  the  household  fire,  blending  inven- 
tion with  fact,  and  charming  her  listeners  in  a  way  to  be 
afterwards  felt  by  a  larger  circle  outside,  and  without  the 
utterance  of  anything  which  was  not  consistent  with  the 
pure  atmosphere  of  the  home  circle.  She  made  her 
appearance  publicly  at  a  time  of  great  literary  expression, 
the  time  of  Thackeray,  Dickens,  and  a  crowd  of  other 
story-tellers,  yet  at  once  in  "Mary  Barton,"  she  was  recog- 
nised as  a  writer  of  marked  individuality  and  power.  It 
has  been  said  that  genius,  in  its  manifestation,  is  usually 
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moulded  and  directed  by  preceding  or  current  influences 
which  are  traceable  in  the  results,  and  it  has  been  suggested 
that  "Mary  Barton"  owes  its  genesis  to  Disraeli's  "Sybil," 
but  speculations  of  that  kind  are  of  doubtful  value.  It 
has  been  suggested  too,  that  on  the  "Cranford"  side,  Jane 
Austen's  influence  is  perceptible.  In  the  order  of  time 
Mrs.  Gaskell  is  her  successor,  and  when  engaged  in  the 
same  field,  displays  the  same  delicate  susceptibility,  the 
same  easy  grace  and  repose  of  manner,  and  the  same  dis- 
position to  a  subtly-expressed  humour,  suggestive  of 
covert  satire.  But  she  was  no  copyist ;  whatever  she  did 
was  native  to  herself  and  original.  Her  range  is  wider 
too,  and  it  is  in  only  one  department  of  her  work  that 
you  are  reminded  of  the  earlier  novelist.  Her  disposition 
was  to  write  more  strenuously  and  to  a  more  serious  pur- 
pose. "Cranford"  might  be  possible  for  Jane  Austen, 
but  one  does  not  think  of  her  as  a,  possible  writer  of  "Mary 
Barton."  Mrs.  Gaskell's  great  contemporary  novelist  was 
Charlotte  Bronte,  with  whom,  hand-in-hand,  as  it  were,  in 
literary  friendship  and  association,  she  will  go  down  to 
posterity.  Mrs.  Gaskell's  genius,  however,  in  scope  and 
power,  and  in  that  quality  which  we  call  intensity,  falls 
below  that  of  her  friend.  Both  drew  largely  from  their 
personal  experiences,  but  these  and  other  underlying 
causes  were  widely  different.  Mrs.  Gaskell's  life,  in  the 
main  current  of  it,  flowed  on  with  a  calm  tranquillity ;  Miss 
Bronte's  was  storm-tossed  and  turbulent. 

As  a  novelist,  the  human  interest  is,  with  Mrs.  Gaskell, 
always  in  the  foreground  ;  it  is  the  story  and  not 
the  accessories  with  which  she  is  most  concerned, 
and  yet,  as  a  descriptive  writer,  she  is,  in  her  own 
sphere,  without  a  rival.  Her  eye  is  microscopical ; 
she  crowds  her  pages  with  details,  and  yet  is  never 
for  a  moment  tedious,  and  nowhere  can  you  regard 
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anything  as  superfluous  or  irrelevant.  She  is  a  perfect 
artist  in  dealing  with  interiors,  and  whether  she  is  describ- 
ing John  Barton's  home  in  Manchester  ,  the  vicar's  parlour 
at  Buncombe,  the  farm  house  where  Sylvia  dwelt  at 
Monkshaven,  or  Lady  Ludlcw's  sitting  room  at  Hanbury 
Court,  you  have  in  each  case,  a  specimen  of  Dutch  paint- 
ing, perfect  in  its  way.  In  nature  nothing  seems  to  escape 
her,  but  it  is  only  incidentally  that  you  become  aware  of 
this  as  when,  in  "The  Sexton's  Hero,"  she  gives  you  a  pre- 
raphaelite  reproduction  of  an  old  grey  stone  wall  "rich  in 
colouring  made  by  lichens,  ferns,  ivy  of  the  most  tender 
green,  and  most  delicate  tracery,  and  the  vivid  scarlet  of 
the  crane's-bill — which  found  a  home  in  every  nook  and 
crevice — while  at  the  summit  of  that  old  wall  flaunted  some 
unpruned  tendrils  of  the  vine,  and  long  flower-laden  bran- 
ches of  the  climbing  rose-tree  trained  against  the  inner 
side."  She  very  rarely  describes  scenery  on  a  large  scale. 
It  comes  in  incidentally,  as  glimpses  of  the  mountains  came 
to  the  eye  of  Ruth,  seen  between  the  houses,  as  she  walked 
along  the  street  of  a  Welsh  village.  Yet  in  "Sylvia's 
Lovers,"  the  picture  she  gives  of  Whitby,  with  its  red-tiled 
houses,  grouped  steeply  on  the  rising  ground  above  the 
narrow  harbour,  with  its  forest  of  masts,  together  with  the 
coast  line,  bordered  by  rocks  and  cliffs,  with  the  brushwood- 
clad  hollows  that  lead  to  the  higher  lands  behind,  shows 
that  had  she  chosen  she  could  have  excelled  in  description 
in  the  wider  area. 

"Mary  Barton,"  which  had  its  birthplace  in  Rumford 
Street,  to  which  the  Gaskell's  removed  in  1842,  is  a  story 
of  affliction  which  was  cradled  in  affliction,  personal  to  the 
writer.  In  1844,  while  on  a  visit  to  Festiniog,  in  North 
Wales,  her  only  boy,  Willie,  died  from  scarlet  fever,  and 
it  was  to  divert  her  mind  from  its  acute  grief  that  she  began 
to  write  her  novel.  In  this  effort  as  we  have  seen,  she 
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at  once,  and  in  a  remarkable  way,  disclosed  the  powers 
which,  up  to  this  time  had  been  latent.  We  learn 
how,  having  once  begun,  she  wrote  with  the  pen  of  a  ready 
writer*  using  scraps  of  paper  for  manuscript,  and  complet- 
ing the  story  in  a  comparatively  short  time.  It  is  matter 
of  history  how  the  authorship  was  anonymous,  and  how, 
when  the  •  manuscript  was  submitted  to  the  publishers,  it 
was  rejected  by  one,  returned  unread  by  another,  until, 
when  the  writer  had  almost  ceased  to  concern  herself  about 
it,  Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hall,  after  holding  it  for  a  year, 
offered  one  hundred  pounds  for  the  copyright,  thereby — 
the  offer  being  accepted — making,  as  the  sequel  showed, 
a  most  lucky  bargain  for  themselves.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  idea  of  writing  "Mary  Barton"  came  into  the  mind  of 
Mrs.  Gaskell,  when  in  a  workman's  cottage,  she  was  asked, 
by  the  occupant,  whether  she  had  ever  seen  a  child  clem- 
med to  death.  Anyhow  from  a  motive  quite  as  deep  as  that 
would  have  prompted,  she  set  about  telling  her  story. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  it  came  from  the  very  heart  of  her, 
and  its  earnestness  is  the  secret  of  its  power.  The  novelist, 
like  the  poet,  broods  over  the  phenomena  of  life,  resolving 
these  into  dramatic  conditions.  Mrs.  Gaskell,  in  a  time  of 
famine  and  distress,  found  herself  confronted  by  social 
problems  which  demanded  a  solution.  The  political  econo- 
mists were  studied,  but  it  was  evident  to  her  that,  apart 
from  economic  laws,  relating  to  labour  and  capital,  there 
was  something  grievously  wrong  in  a  state  of  things  which 
permitted  men,  women,  and  children  to  starve.  It  was 
to  her  purpose  also  to  draw  attention  to  the  contrasted  con- 
ditions in  the  lives  of  rich  and  poor,  the  employers  and  the 
employed.  Around  this  motive  she  grouped  her  figures 
and  arranged  her  plot,  and  in  the  working  out  of  it  in 
"Mary  Barton,"  you  have,  along  with  its  love-making  and 
tragic  circumstances,  a  perfectly  truthful  reflection  of  the 
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social  conditions  from  which  it  was  evolved.  No  other 
solution  of  a  vexed  economic  problem  is  suggested  than 
the  recognition,  by  both  masters  and  men  of  their  mutual 
obligations,  and  the  exercise  of  a  large  charity  in  their  re- 
lations with  each  other.  It  is  to  this  conclusion  that  Mr. 
Carson,  the  typical  mill-owner  of  the  book  arrives  after 
much  personal  suffering  and  mental  striving. 

To  the  present  writer  to  read  "Mary  Barton,"  is  to  renew 
the  scenes  and  associations  of  his  youth.  The  book 
seems  to  blend  itself  with  his  early  recollections.  Familiar 
to  the  memory,  in  a  period  almost  contemporaneous,  is  the 
Manchester  of  that  time,  and  especially  in  those  parts  of  it 
which  form  the  theatre  of  action,  and  where  the  book  was 
written.  The  streets  and  courts  and  alleys  where  many 
of  the  characters  lived,  the  cotton  mills  in  which  they  wor- 
ked, are  all  there  in  the  sombre  background,  with  the  dis- 
turbed conditions  of  the  .-time  making  themselves  evident 
to  a  child's  mind  in  the  conversation  of  his  elders,  and  in 
a  more  objective  way,  in  the  sight,  from  an-  upper  window, 
of  a  street  filled  with  rioters,  who,  among  the  closed 
shops,  selected  for  attack  those  where  food  was  to  be 
obtained.  There  is  a  vision  too,  of  the  efforts  to  quell 
these  disturbances,  and  especially  of  a  number  of 
dragoons  riding  rapidly  through  the  streets  with  drawn 
sabres. 

To  read  the  opening  chapter  of  the  book  is  to  be  remin- 
ded of  a  lost  paradise.  It  is  of  a  pastoral  character  and 
relates  to  Greenheys  Fields,  the  playground  of  one's  youth, 
where  one  first  became  conscious  of  "splendour  in  the  grass, 
and  glory  in  the  flower."  The  favourite  way  thither  lay 
along  Greenheys  Lane,  past  the  house  of  Green  Hay,  with 
its  parklike  enclosures  rich  in  memories  of  the  childhood 
of  De  Quincey,  then  between  suburban  villas  withdrawn 
within  their  garden  spaces,  with  trees  and  shrubs  in  the 
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fences  that  blossomed  gaily  in  the  spring  time,  and  so  past 
the  terrace  where  Geraldine  Jewsbury  lived,  to  the  stile  at 
the  end  of  the  lane,  the  first  of  many  such  leading  from, 
field  to  field  as  the  pathway  wound  along  to  distant  Hough 
End  Clough,  and  beyond  to  the  village  of  Withington. 
Scattered  about  these  fair  pastures — afterwards  to  be 
known  as  "The  Mary  Barton  Fields" — were  old  whitened 
farmhouses,  and  very  familiar  was  that  particular  one  which 
the  novelist  thus  describes.  "Close  by  it  is  a  deep  clear 
pond  reflecting  in  its  dark  green  depths  the  shadowy  trees 
that  bend  over  it  to  exclude  the  sun.  The  only  place  where 
the  banks  are  shelving  is  on  the  side  next  to  a  rambling 
farmyard.  The  porch  of  the  farmhouse  is  covered  by  a  rose- 
tree,  and  the  little  garden  surrounding  it  is  crowded  with  a 
medley  of  old-fashioned  herbs  and  flowers,  planted  long 
ago  when  the  garden  was  the  only  druggist's  shop  within 
reach,  and  allowed  to  grow  in  scrambling  and  wild  lux- 
uriousness — rose,  lavender,  sage,  balm  (for  tea),  rosemary, 
pinks  and  wall-flowers,  onions,  and  jessamine  in  most 
republican  and  indis :riminate  order."  Greenheys  Lane, 
is  now  a  stony-hearted  street,  and  as  for  those  fields  and 
farmhouses,  all,  all,  are  gone  the  old  familiar  places. 
Some  of  the  fields  have  been  enclosed  and  transformed 
within  the  space  known  as  Alexandra  Park,  and  the  buil- 
ders have  got  hold  of  the  rest,  and  have  covered  them  with 
houses  in  multitudes,  ranked  out  in  long  unlovely  streets. 
I  went  one  day  to  try  to  fix  the  locality  of  that  farm  house 
with  its  tree-shaded  pond,  and  it  was  some  comfort  to  find 
that,  as  far  as  one  could  trace  it,  the  site  is  now  part  of  a 
recreation  ground  destined  to  form  a  green  oasis  in  a  wil- 
derness of  bricks  and  mortar. 

In  those  Greenheys  fields  Mrs.  Gaskell  introduces  us,  on 
a  May  evening,  to  some  of  the  principal  actors  in  the 
drama,  to  John  Barton,  the  fateful  figure  of  the  book,  Mary 
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Barton,  his  daughter,  and  others,  but  after  this  peaceful 
pastoral  scene  you  are  never  more  in  these  green  fields 
again.  When  the  friendly  party  wends  its  way  townwards, 
to  the  Barton's  house,  we  find  that  it  is  in  a  little  paved 
court,  narrow  and  confined,  "having  the  backs  of  houses  at 
the  end  opposite  the  opening,  and  a  gutter  running  through 
the  middle  to  carry  off  household  slops,  washing  suds,  etc." 
Such  courts  were  common  in  those  days,  and'  even  now  re- 
main not  very  far  from  where  the  story  was  written^  but 
they  are  being  destroyed,  as  occasion  serves,  and  will 
never  be  permitted  in  the  city's  building  plans  again.  The 
interior  of  the  cottage,  with  its  window  drapery  of  blue  and 
white  check  curtains,  its  geraniums  in  the  broad  ledges,  its 
dresser,  chest  of  drawers,  and  crowded  furniture,  and  its 
cupboard  of  crockery,  is  described  with  a  minuteness  sug- 
gestive of  that  Dutch  painting  to  which  reference  has 
already  been  made,  as  also  is  the  tea-party  which  is  given 
by  the  Barton's  to  their  friends.  Elsewhere  in  her  descrip- 
tion of  the  housing  of  the  poor  you  are  introduced  to  cellar 
dwellings,  some  of  them  squalid,  insanitary  anjd  typhoid- 
generating,  such  as  that  in  which  the  poor  mill-hand,  Ben 
Davenport  starved  with  his  wife  and  family,  and  which  was 
the  scene  of  his  terrible  death.  The  locality  of  it  is  fixed 
in  the  then  crowded  space  between*  London  Road  and 
Ancoats,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  painful  and 
truthful  realism  of  the  picture.  Less  revolting,  but 
undesirable  in  its  dampness,  is  the  other  underground  place 
with  its  brick  floor  where  dwelt  Alice  Wilson,  who  had  been 
born  among  the  breezy  hills  of  Westmoreland,  the  good- 
hearted,  helpful  Alice,  who  to  the  occupation  of  nurse  and 
washerwoman,  added  that  of  herbalist,  and  whose  dim 
domicile  was  hung  with  all  manner  of  hedgerow,  ditch  and 
field  plants,  gathered  by  herself,  the  spoils  of  surrounding 
fields.  None  of  these  cellar  dwellings  are  permitted  now- 
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a-days,  and  their  abolition  may  be  in  part  the  result  of  the 
influence  of  Mrs.  GaskelPs  book. 

How  closely  she  had  studied  the  working-  folk  is  con- 
stantly in  evidence.  She  tells  you  of  the  working  men 
botanists,  and  mathematicians,  and  in  old  Job  Leigh,  who 
helped  to  bring  that  baby  from  London,  the  enthusiastic 
naturalist,  whose  house  was  converted  into  a  museum  of 
curiosities  of  his  own  collecting,  you  have  a  type,  with  which 
Manchester  men  have  become  familiar.  Among  others  of 
the  more  thoughtful  working  men  she  was  intimate  with 
Sam  Bamford,  whose  poem  "God  help  the  poor"  is  used  as 
an  illuminating  point  in  the  story.  Of  all  the  descriptive 
passages  in  the  book  none  to  my  mind  is  more  terribly 
impressive  than  that  which  describes  the  meeting  of  the 
mill-workers  at  the  "Weavers'  Arms"  in  the  bare  room 
under  the  flaring  gaslights  where,  as  a  result  of  a  ballot 
which  takes  place  in  the  darkness,  John  Barton  finds  him- 
self the  holder  of  the  marked  paper,  which  requires  him  to 
become  the  murderer  of  his  master's  son. 

I  have  given  so  much  space  to  "Mary  Barton"  that  there 
is  little  or  no  room  for  dealing  with  "North  and  South" 
which  did  not  appear  until  seven  years  later,  and 
after  "Cranford"  and  "  Ruth "  had  been  written.  It 
also  is  an  outcome  of  the  Manchester  influence,  and 
in  it  Mrs.  Gaskell  returns  to  the  relations  of  factory 
folk  with  their  employers,  but  with  a  more  mature 
experience.  Here  too,  you  have  a  great  strike  and 
its  consequences,  with  the  same  comparisons  and  con- 
trasts. The  central  female  figure  is  Margaret  Hale,  the 
daughter  of  a  Hampshire  clergyman,  who  has  given  up  his 
living  on  conscientious  grounds  and  come  North  to  earn 
his  bread  by  taking  in  pupils  for  instruction.  The  typical 
manufacturer  in  this  case  is  John  Thornton,  a  younger  man 
than  Mr.  Carson,  strong-minded  and  resolute,  but  posses- 
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sed  of  good  qualities,  which,  as  the  result  of  bitter 
experiences  lead  to  a  better  understanding  between  him- 
self and  his  workpeople,  and  to  the  establishment  of  wise 
and  friendly  relations.  The  love  story  is  between  Mar- 
garet Hale  and  John  Thornton,  and  in  the  development 
of  it  there  are  also  complicated  misunderstandings  of 
lengthened  duration  with  a  happy  result  in  the  end. 

Among  Mrs.  Gaskell's  short  stories  there  is  one  which 
belongs  to  the  Manchester  series,  so  exquisitely  beautiful 
in  conception  and  artistic  treatment,  as  to  merit  the  term 
idyllic.      It    is   "  Libbie    Marsh's    Three  Eras."      It  tells 
of    a  poor    sempstress    who    had     found    a    lodging    in 
one    of    those     pent-up  courts     with     which    we     have 
become    acquainted.      On    the    first    night    of    her    resi- 
dence   there,     from     her    bedroom     window     she     sees 
reflected    on    the    blind    of    an    opposite    window,    the 
spectral  shadow  of  a  child's  hand  and  arm,  moving  up  and 
down,  wearily,  but  restlessly,  as  if  in  pain.     Sometimes  this 
would  cease  for  awhile,  as  if  the  child  had  fallen  asleep,  but 
presently  the  movement  would  be  renewed  suddenly,  and 
the  arm  would  be  jerked  upwards,  as  if  in  agony.       On 
enquiry,  she  finds  that  the  sufferer  is  the  only  son  of  a 
poor  washerwoman,  of  termagant  temper,  but  who  is  very 
tender  and  gentle  to  the  little  fellow,  who,  from  some  spinal 
mischief  is  obliged  to  lie  there  always  and  is  left  alone  when 
his  mother  is  out  earning  her  livelihood.       Fear    of    the 
mother's  temper  prevents  any  attempt  at  closer  acquain- 
tance, but,  from  her  window-place,  Libbie  contrives  to  draw 
the  child's  attention,  and  to  make  a  smiling  acquaintance 
with  him.     One  day  she  sees  that  his  mother  brings  him 
some  Michaelmas  daisies,  which  are  put  into  an  old  tea-ppt^, 
and  Libbie  sees  how  carefully  they  are  tended,  and  how, 
when  they  begin  to  droop,  they  are  preserved  between  the 
leaves  of  an  old  bible.     For  a  long  time  her  companionship 
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with  the  little  fellow  gets  no  farther  than  the  sight  of  his 
face  at  the  window  in  the  day-time,  and  his  shadow  on  the 
blind  at  night.  When  Valentine's  day  is  approaching, 
which  is  her  birthday,  she  resolves  to  screw  out  of  her  earn- 
ings, a  half-guinea  to  buy  a  canary  and  cage  for  her  little 
friend.  The  story  of  the  purchase  of  that  bird,  with  its 
description  of  Emanuel  the  barber  and  bird-dealer  is 
worthy  of  Dickens.  A  bargain  is  struck  for  a  canary  called 
"Jupiter,"  a  capital  singer,  and  the  caged  bird  is  sent  as  a 
valentine  to  the  crippled  child,  and  at  night  the  shadow  on 
the  blind  shows  her  a  little  arm  put  fondly  round  the  cage 
as  if  embracing  it  in  sleep. 

The  next  era  is  Whitsuntide,  when,  having  got  to  know 
the  mother  and  the  child,  she  arranges  to  take  both'of 'them 
and  the  canary  for  a  day's  outing  to  Dunham  Park,  by  the 
canal  packet.  Very  truthful  and  lifelike  is  the  description 
of  the  holiday-making  of  the  Manchester  working-folk  of 
those  days  in  the  sylvan  glades  of  that  favourite  resort.  So 
delighted  is  the  little  cripple  that  he  asks  of  Libbie,  "  Is 
Dunham  like  heaven  ?  The  people  here  are  as  kind  as 
angels,  and  I  don't  want  heaven  to  be  more  beautiful  than 
this  place."  The  third  era  is  when  Michaelmas  daisies  are 
in  bloom  again,  and  the  story  tells  of  the  death  of  the  little 
fellow,  and  how  Libbie,  to  comfort  the  ill-tempered  but 
broken-hearted  widow,  takes  up  her  abode  with  her,  and 
by  a  self-sacrificing  and  benign  influence  subdues  the  tur- 
bulent spirit  to  conditions  of  gentleness  and  peace. 

Going  back  to  "  Mary  Barton,"  it  is  not  necessary  to 
dwell  in  detail  upon  the  effect  of  that  novel  on  the  read- 
ing world.  It  had  been  published  anonymously,  but  when 
the  writer  became  known  there  crowded  around  her  a  host 
of  literary  admirers,  and  also  many  hostile  critics  who 
assailed  her  in  the  manufacturers'  or  mill-owners'  in- 
terests. Among  her  admirers  were  Carlyle,  Ruskin, 
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Charles  Kingsley,  Landor,  Jowett,  Dean  Stanley,  and 
especially  Dickens,  who  straightway  enlisted  her  as  a  wri- 
ter in  "Household  Words,"  where  much  of  her  subsequent 
work  appeared.  "Ruth"  was  written  in  response  to  this 
appeal,  and  is  the  story  of  a  woman,  greatly  sinned 
against,  one  of  the  gentlest  of  her  sex,  who  takes  her 
punishment  with  such  a  patient  humility,  and  endurance, 
as  to  induce  for  her  not  only  our  pity  but  our  love.  In 
some  of  the  features  of  this  story  one  is  irresistibly 
reminded  of  Hawthorne's  "  Scarlet  Letter."  In  her 
delineation  of  "Ruth,"  Mrs.  Gaskell  displays 

A  bright 

And  thorough-edged  intellect,  to  part 
Error  from  crime. 

Nothing  is  more  characteristic  too,  than  her  exercise  of  a 
charity  which  hopeth  all  things  and  is  kind.  Like 
Thackeray  she  saw  how,  in  hunian  nature,  things  are  mixed, 
and  in  the  portrayal  of  a  doubtful  character  she  always 
shows  the  lights  as  well  as  the  shadows.  In  this  story,  with 
scenery  that  changes  from  the  Midlands  to  Wales,  and 
finally  to  a  northern  town,  you  have  reproduced,  as  in  none 
other  of  her  works,  that  dissenting  life  with  which  she  was 
so  familiar,  associated  in  this  case,  with  the  old  Unitarian 
Chapel  already  described,  and  especially  with  that  most 
admirable  pastor,  Thurston  Benson,  and  his  sister,  Faith, 
the  protectors  of  the  unfortunate  Ruth. 

In  strange  contrast  with  this  book  with  its  sombre  colour- 
ing, its  pathos,  and  deep  undertone  of  sadness  came 
"Cranford,"  written  about  the  same  time,  and  which  re- 
vealed, unexpectedly,  in  the  writer  the  existence  of  a  most 
delkate  and  delightful  humour.  For  the  first  time  the 
Knutsford  influence  prevails,  old  scenes,  associations  and 
memories  are  revived.  To  turn  from  "Mary  Barton"  to 
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"Cranford"  is  to  exchange  the  smoke  and  grime  and  sordid 
surroundings  of  a  grim  manufacturing  town  for  the  whole- 
some purity  and  breezy  freshness  of  the  old-fashioned 
country  town  with  its  pastoral  accompaniments.  You  are 
carried  back  to  a  time  of  simplicity  of  life,  when  economy 
was  always  elegant.  You  are  made  familiar  with  condi- 
tions and  customs  now  almost  passed  away ;  you  become 
acquainted  with  delightful  old  maids,  and  at  least  one 
delightful  old  bachelor,  you  find  yourself  at  evening  card 
parties,  where  candles  are  the  only  means  of  illumination, 
and  listen  to  most  interesting  gossip  which  goes  on  over 
the  tea-cups.  To  such  parties  the  ladies  go  in  pattens,  and 
with  much  stately  ceremony,  a  sedan  chair  being  some- 
times used  for  more  easy  carriage.  You  are  amused  at  the 
little  comedies  which  are  developed  in  this  quaint  society, 
and  are  now  and  then  called  upon,  in  a  gentle,  tearful  way, 
to  sympathise  with  sorrow  and  affliction.  There  is  not 
much  of  a  story  in  the  book,  but  you  are  carried  along  with 
a  sense  of  sweet  serenity ;  it  is  "all  so  beautifully  staid," 
that 

You  feel  the  safety  ot  a  hawthorn  glade. 

Then  the  figures  too  are  all  so  individually  attrac- 
tive, and  portrayed  with  such  a  delicacy  of  touch, 
their  outward  features,  their  foibles  and  eccentricities. 
You  get  on  such  friendly  terms  with  them  that  you 
are  sorry  when  some  of  them  are  withdrawn  from 
the  scene.  You  desire  a  longer  acquaintance  with 
Captain  Brown,  who  preferred  "  Pickwick "  to  "  Rasse- 
las,"  and  who  grew  so  impatient  at  the  praise  lavished 
by  Miss  Jenkyns  on  the  great  Lexicographer,  that — 
it  was  said — he  was  heard,  in  that  lady's  presence,  to  say, 

sotto  voce,  "  D n  Dr.  Johnson !"     Mr.  Holbrook  too, 

the    old    bachelor   yeoman  who    entertained   the    maiden 
ladies  at  his  farmhouse  at  Woodley,  where  they  sat  in  a 
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room  with  the  shadows  of  the  orchard  trees  playing  within 
it,  a  room  filled  with  books  which  lay  on  the  ground, 
covered  the  walls  and  strewed  the  table,  and  who  qjuoted 
his  favourite  poets  to  a  fair  companion  as  he  walked  about 
his  fields ;  you  regret  that  you  have  to  part  company  with 
him  so  soon.  Of  all  the  ladies  in  the  book,  Miss 
Matilda  Jenkyns,  otherwise  Miss  Matty,  is  the  dearest 
and  gentlest  ;  she  survies  to>  the  end  of  the  story, 
and  you  will  be  hard  to  please  if  you  do  not  con- 
ceive for  her  a  very  tender  attachment.  Lord 
Houghton,  writing  of  "  Cranford "  said  that  it  was 
"the  finest  piece  of  humouristic  description  that  had 
been  added  to  British  literature  since  Charles  Lamb." 
However  that  may  be  there  is  at  least  one  passage 
which  is  suggestive  of  Elia  on  his  pathetic  side  as 
displayed  in  his  "Dream  Children,"  and  it  is  associated  in 
"Cranford"  with  Miss  Matty,  between  whom  and  Mr.  Hoi- 
brook  there  had  once  been  a  tender  but  a  disappointed 
attachment.  She  is  sitting  in  the  firelight,  talking  to  her 
young  companion,  the  narrator,  of  past  incidents  in  her  life, 
to  whom  she  says,  "I  never  was  ambitious,  but  I  thought 
I  could  manage  a  house  (my  mother  used  to  call  me  her 
right  hand)  and  I  was  always  so  fond  of  little  children — 
the  shyest  babies  would  stretch  out  their  little  arms  to 
come  to  me  ;  when  I  was  a  girl  I  was  half  my  leisure  time 
nursing  in  the  neighbouring  cottages  ;  but  I  don't  know 
how  it  was,  when  I  grew  sad  and  grave,  which  I  did  a  year 
or  two  after  this  time — the  little  things  drew  back  from'  me, 
and  I  am  afraid  I  lost  the  knack,  though  I  am  just  as  fond 
of  children  as  ever,  and  have  a  strange  yearning  at  my  heart 
whenever  I  see  a  mother  with  a  baby  in  her  arms.  Nay, 
my  j^ear,  (and  by  a  sudden  blaze  which  sprang  up  from  a 
fall  of  the  unstirred  coals),  I  saw  that  her  eyes  were  full  of 
tears — gazing  intently  on  some  vision  of  what  might  have 
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been) — do  you  know  I  dream  sometimes  that  I  have  a  little 
child — always  the  same — a  little  girl  of  about  two  years 
old ;  she  never  grows  older,  though  I  have  dreamt  about 
her  for  many  years.  I  don't  think  I  ever  dream  of  any 
words  or  sound  she  makes ;  she  is  very  noiseless  and  still, 
but  she  comes  to  me  when  she  is  very  sorry  or  very  glad, 
and  I  have  wakened  with  the  clasp  of  her  dear  little  arms 
around  my  neck.  Only  last  night — perhaps  because  I  had 
gone  to  sleep  thinking  of  this  ball  for  Phoebe — my  little 
darling  came  in  my  dream  and  put  up  her  mouth  to  be 
kissed,  just  as  I  have  seen  real  babies  do  to  real  mothers 
before  going  to  bed.  But  this  is  all  nonsense,  dear!  only 
don't  be  frightened  by  Miss  Pole  from  being  married.  I 
can  fancy  it  may  be  a  very  happy  state,  and  a  little  cre- 
dulity helps  one  through  life  very  smoothly — better  than 
always  doubting  and  doubting  and  seeing  difficulties  and 
disagreeables  in  everything." 

Around  Knutsford,  or  Cranford,  for  the  names  seem 
interchangeable,  Mrs.  Gaskell  has  cast  a  charm  which  will 
remain.  However  much  the  actual  place  may  change  or 
lose  its  picturesque,  old-world  attractions,  there  will  always 
be  a  Cranford  of  the  imagination,  which  will  have  the 
atmosphere,  surroundings,  and  people  with  which  she  has 
endowed  it  in  her  delightful  book. 

"Ruth"  and  "Cranford,"  together  with  all  the  rest  of  her 
after  work,  are  associated  with  the  house  in  Plymouth 
Grove,  to  which,  in  1850,  the  Gaskells  removed.  I  must 
confess  that,  personally,  the  houses  where  famous  authors 
have  dwelt ,  and  in  which  their  books  have  found  a  birthplace 
.are  to  me  not  as  other  houses,  and  I  never  pass  this  one  in 
Plymouth  Grove  without  thinking  of  the  gracious  lady  who 
plied  her  pen  there.  It  stands  at  the  corner  of  Swinton 
Grove,  and  is  a  substantial  building  with  stuccoed  walls, 
showing  classic  touches  in  the  ornamentation,  and  has  a 
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pillared  doorway.  When  the  Gaskells  went  to  live  there 
the  surroundings  were  much  more  attractive  than  they  are 
now.  The  term  "Grove,"  as  applied,  not  only  to  the  prin- 
cipal thoroughfare,  but  to  several  of  its  offshoots,  was  not 
inappropriate,  for  the  roadways  were  bordered  with  care- 
fully-kept greensward,  and  there  was  freshness  in  the 
foliage  of  the  trees  planted  along  them,  and  the  gardens 
and  orchards  were  places  where  flowers  and  fruit  could  be 
satisfactorily  grown.  From  adjacent  meadows  too,  in  the 
early  summer,  came  the  scent  of  new-mown  hay.  There 
are  no  meadows  now,  though  a  few  remnants  of  the  open 
spaces  are  still  uncovered  with  brick-work,  and  the  house 
of  the  Gaskell's,  still  occupied  by  two  daughters  of  the 
novelist,  has  its  own  enclosures,  more  or  less  green,  with  a 
few  straggling  trees  about  it,  lingering  evidences  of  the 
fairer  time.  The  interior,  in  its  furniture  and  appointments, 
its  books  and  its  pictures,  is  still  reminiscent  of  our 
authoress,  and  one  would  fain  hope,  that  in  some  way,  that 
personal  association  may  be  perpetuated  through  the 
coming  years,  and  never  be  separated  from  it.  Here, 
during  her  lifetime,  came  many  distinguished  people, 
among  whom  may  be  named,  Charles  Dickens,  Thomas 
Carlyle,  John  Ruskin,  Lord  Houghton,  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe,  and  Charlotte  Bronte.  The  writer  of  "Jane  Eyre" 
is,  for  special  reasons,  one  of  the  most  interesting  associa- 
tions of  the  house.  The  frail  figure  of  that  shy,  elusive 
genius  seems  to  haunt  the  rooms.  Here  she  came  as  a 
visitor  on  more  than  one  occasion,  and  within  its  hospitable 
walls  the  friendship  between  the  two  novelists  was 
strengthened.  There  was  no  spirit  of  envious  rivalry 
between  them  ;  on  the  other  hand,  Charlotte  Bronte  with- 
helcUthe  publication  of  "Villette,"  so  that  it  should  not 
interfere  with  the  reception  of  "Ruth."  There  are  some 
interesting  stories  told  of  Miss  Bronte's  shyness  during  her 
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visit  here,  and  I  believe  they  still  show  the  window  drapery 
where  Charlotte  hid  from  her  hostess  and  some  callers,  who 
were  unaware  of  her  presence  in  the  room.  By  this  friend- 
ship— began  in  the  Lake  country — a  link  was  formed  which 
closely  connected  the  house  in  Plymouth  Grove  with 
the  grey,  old  weather-beaten  parsonage  at  Haworth,  where 
the  Bronte's  lived.  So  did  it  come  about  that  when  Char- 
lotte Bronte  died,  Mrs.  Gaskell  undertook  to  write  her  life, 
and  a  wonderful  piece  of  biography  it  proved,  ranking  with 
the  best  in  our  literature,  and  destined,  one  thinks,  along 
with  "  Cranford,"  to  be  the  most  abiding  of  her  books. 
Mrs.  Gaskell,  however,  discovered  painfully,  that  the  bio- 
grapher's life  is  sometimes  not  a  happy  one.  Though  she 
thought  she  had  exercised  great  care  in  its  construction, 
the  book  gave  grievous  offence,  not  only  to  critics  but  to 
living  people,  who  had  been  dealt  with  rather  freely  in  its 
pages.  The  result  was  that  she  found  herself  in  a  veritable 
hornet's  nest,  escape  from  which  was  difficult  and  of  slow 
accomplishment.  In  a  second  edition,  matter  to  which  ob- 
jection had  been  taken  was  withdrawn.  This  was 
Mrs.  Gaskell's  first  and  last  essay  in  biography.  When 
she  turned  to  fiction  again  she  was  in  a  safer  and  securer 
region.  Only  about  nine  years  of  life  remained,  but  much 
important  work  was  done  in  that  space.  In  her  immediate 
surroundings  there  was  much,  not  only  to  engage  her  eye 
as  an  artist,  but  to  enlist  her  warmest  womanly  sympathies. 
In  1862-3,  occurred  the  great  cotton  famine,  during  which, 
in  practical  help,  she  behaved  nobly,  but  no  book  resulted 
from  that  experience.  When  it  was  over  she  commenced 
to  write  "Sylvia's  Lovers."  The  scene  is  Monkshaven, 
otherwise  Whitby,  and  the  story  begins  at  the  close  of  the 
previous  century,  and  relates  to  the  doings  of  the  press 
gang,  and  their  raids  among  the  men  engaged  in  the 
whale-fishing  in  the  Greenland  seas.  Sylvia  lives  with  her 
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parents  at  a  farm  house  on  the  high  lands  above  the  town, 
and  has  two  lovers,  one  dwelling  in  the  town,  and  the  other 
connected  with  the  fishing  service.  The  latter,  and  accep- 
ted lover,  disappears  mysteriously,  and  is  regarded  as  dead, 
and  the  tragedy  turns  upon  the  suppression,  by  his  rival, 
of  the  fact,  of  which  he  only  has  the  knowledge,  that  the 
missing  one  has  been  taken  by  the  press  gang.  By  with- 
holding this  truth,  and  allowing  Sylvia  to  consider  her 
lover  dead,  he  gains  her  hand,  but  when,  sometime  after 
the  marriage,  the  lost  man  re-appears,  there  are  direful 
consequences  ending  in  separation!  Sylvia's  husband 
himself  disappears,  and  it  is  only  when  he  has  returned 
after  much  wandering,  and  is  dying  in  Monkshaven,  that 
there  is  mutual  reconciliation  and  forgiveness.  The  per- 
vading tone  of  the  book  is  as  sombre  as  the  moorlands  that 
lie  about  Monkshaven,  but  the  narrative  is  as  picturesque 
as  the  town  itself. 

Of  her  more  important  stories  the  next  in  order  is 
"Cousin  Phillis,"  and  here,  in  this  exquisite  idyll,  we  are  at 
Heathbridge,  otherwise  Sandlebridge,  and  in  that  old 
house  with  its  pastoral  surroundings,  we  become  acquain- 
ted with  Cousin  Phillis,  that  sweetest  of  Puritan  maidens, 
cherishing  in  her  tender,  innocent  heart,  a  secret  love, 
which  is  doomed  to  the  sorest  disappointment,  from  the 
heartbreak  of  which  she  is  doubtfully  recovering  when  the 
story  comes  to  an  end.  I  have  already  referred  to  the 
possible  identity  of  Phillis's  father,  Mr.  Holman,  with  that 
of  the  novelist.  There  is  one  scene,  where  the  farmer- 
minister  engages  in  a  religious  exercise  with  his  field- 
labourers,  which  ought  not  to  be  omitted  here.  After  Mr. 
Holman  had  given  out  the  psalm,  "  Come  all  harmoni6us 
tongues,  to  be  sung  to  "Mount  Ephraim"  tune,  the  narra- 
tor tells  how,  ''He  lifted  his  spade  in  his  "hand  and  began 
to  beat  time  with  it.  The  two  labourers  seemed  to  know 
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both  words  and  music,  though  I  did  not,  and  so  did 
Phillis,  her  rich  voice  followed  her  father's,  as  he  set  the 
tune,  and  the  men  came  in  with  more  uncertainty,  but  still 
harmoniously.  Phi  His  looked  at  me  once  or  twice  with>a  little 
surprise  at  my  silence,  but  I  did  not  know  the  words.  There 
we  five  stood,  bareheaded,  excepting  Phillis,  in  the  tawny, 
stubble-fields  from  which  all  the  shocks  of  corn  had  not  yet 
been  carried,  a  dark  wood  on  one  side,  where  the  wood- 
pigeons  were  cooing,  blue  distance  seen  through  the  ash- 
trees  on  the  other.  Somehow,  I  think  that  if  I  had  known 
the  wordsi,  and  could  have  sung,  my  throat  would  have 
been  choked  up  by  the  feeling  of  the  unaccustomed 
scene." 

"Mr.  Harrison's  Confessions,"  a  doctor's  love  story,  and 
one  of  her  best,  belongs  to  this  period,  and  also  to  the 
Cranford  group.  The  atmosphere,  the  surroundings,  the 
people,  are  all  reminiscent  of  that  charmed  place.  I  refer 
to  it  because  I  desire  to  give  an  illustration  of  the  novelist's 
word-painting  in  the  description  of  an  interior.  It  is  a 
parlour  in  the  vicarage,  and  the  damsel  Sophy  referred  to  is 
the  Vicar's  daughter,  and  afterwards  Mr.  Harrison's  wife. 
He  says,  "  We  descended  a  step,  as  I  remember  well  ;  for 
I  was  nearly  falling  down  it,  I  was  so  caught  with  the 
picture  within.  It  was  like1  a  picture — at  least  seen  through; 
the  door-frame.  A  sort  of  mixture  of  crimson  and  sea- 
green  in  the  room,  and  a  sunny  garden  beyond,  a  very  low 
casement-window,  open  to  the  amber  air  ;  clusters  of  white 
roses  peeping  in,  and  Sophy  sitting  on  a  cushion  on  the 
ground,  the  light  coming  from  above  her  head.  .  .  It 
looked  so  like  a  home  that  it  at  once  made  me  know  the 
full  charm  of  the  word  There  were  books  and  work 
about  and  tokens  of  employment ;  there  was  a  child's  play- 
thing on  the  floor ;  and  against  the  sea-green  *vall  there 
hung  a  likeness  or  two  done  in  water  colours  ;  one  I  was 
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sure  was  that  of  Sophy's  mother.  The  chairs  and  sofa 
were  covered  with  chintz,  the  same  as  the  curtains — a  little 
pretty  red-rose  on  a  white  grou.id.  I  don't  know  where 
the  crimson  came  from,  but  I  am  sure  there  was  crimson 
somewhere,  perhaps  in  the  carpet.  There  was  a  glass 
door  beside  the  window,  and  you  went  up  a  step  into  the 
garden.  There  was  first  a  grass  plot  just  under  the  win- 
dows, and,  beyond  that,  straight  gravel  walks  with  box 
borders,  and  narrow  flower  beds  on  each  side,  most 
brilliant  and  gay  at  the  end  of  August,  as  it  was  then,  and 
behind  the  flower  borders  were  fruit  trees  trained  over 
woodwork,  so  as  to  shut  out  the  beds  of  kitchen  garden 
within." 

There  is  a  group  of  stories  called  "Round  the  Sofa," 
of  which  "My  Lady  Ludlow"  is  pre-eminently  the 
best.  In  the  delineation  of  the  stately,  little  old-fashioned 
lady,  with  her  high-heeled  shoes,  and  gold-headed  stick, 
who  lived  at  Hanbury  Court,  and  had  been  maid  of  honour 
to  Queen  Charlotte,  we  have  a  portrait  which  lingers  in  the 
memory.  Lady  Ludlow  is  worthy  to  mate  with  Sir  Roger 
de  Coverley.  Like  that  knight,  she  reigned  supreme  in 
her  own  domain,  which  included  the  parish  church  and  the 
parson.  "While  good  old  deaf  Mr.  Mountford  lived,  it 
was  my  lady'3  custom,  whei  Indisposed  for  a  sermon  to 
stand  up  at  the  door  of  her  large  square  pew — just 
opposite  the  reading  desk — and  to  say,  (at  that  part  of  the 
morn:ng  service,  where  it  is  decreed  that  in  choirs  and 
places  where  they  sing,  here  followeth  the  anthem) ;  '  Mr. 
Mountford,  I  will  not  trouble  you  for  a  discourse  this  morn- 
ing ' ;  and  we  all  knelt  down  to  the  Litany  with  great 
satisfaction,  for  Mr.  Mountford,  though  he  could  not  hear, 
had  always  his  eyes  open  about  this  part  of  the  service,  for 
any  of  my  lady's  movements."  My  lady  loved  flowers,  and 
had  them  in  her  rooms  in  rich  profusion.  She  was  learned 
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in  the  lore  of  them,  and  her  much-read  "Bacon's  Essays" 
when  handled  carelessly  fell  apart  at  the  "Essay  on  Gar- 
dens." She  had  a  delicate  taste  in  perfumes  "the  choice 
of  odours  was  what  my  lady  piqued  herself  upon,  saying 
nothing  showed  birth  like  a  keen  susceptibility  of  smell." 
The  odour  of  musk,  in  its  animal  origin,  offended  her, 
"attar  of  roses  again  she  disliked,  she  said  it  reminded  her 
of  the  city  and  merchant's  wives,  over-rich,  over-heavy,  in 
its  perfume."  Lavender  and  sweet  woodruff,  she  was 
partial  to  ;  they  reminded  her  of  old  customs,  of  cottage 
gardens,  and  woodland  places.  But  most  she  prided 
herself  upon  the  power  of  perceiving  the  delicious  odour 
arising  from  a  bed  of  dying  strawberry  leaves.  Lord 
Bacon  had  drawn  attention  to  this,  and  moreover  it  was  a 
test  of  aristocratic  derivation  ;  common  people  could  not 
perceive  the  odour,  so  she  says  "My  dear,  remember  that 
you  try  if  you  can  smell  the  scent  of  dying  strawberry 
leaves  in  the  next  autumn." 

It  is  in  "My  Lady  Ludlow"  that  we  are  introduced  to 
that  delightful  old  maid,  Miss  Galindo,  who  may  be  thus 
introduced,  "Miss  Galindo  was  dressed  in  her  best  gown, 
I  am  sure,  but  I  had  never  seen  anything  like  it  except  in 
a  picture,  it  was  so  old-fashioned.  She  wore  a  white  mus- 
lin apron,  delicately  embroidered,  and  put  on  a  little 
crookedly,  in  order,  as  she  told  us,  even  Lady  Ludlow 
before  the  evening  was  over,  to  conceal  a  spot  where  the 
colour  had  been(  discharged  by  a  lerron-stain.  This  crook- 
edness had  an  odd  effect,  especially  when  I  saw  that  it 
was  intentional ;  indeed,  she  was  so  anxious  about  her 
apron's  right  adjustment  in  the  wrong  place,  that  she  told 
us  straight  out  why  she  wore  it  so,  and  asked  her  ladyship 
if  the  spot  was  properly  hidden,  at  the  same  time  lifting 
up  her  apron,  and  showing  her  how  large  it  was.  'When 
my  father  was  alive,'  she  said,  '  I  always  took  his  right  arm 
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so,  and  used  to  remove  any  spotted  or  discoloured  breadths 
to  the  left  side,  if  it  was  a  walking  dress.  That's  the  con- 
venience of  a  gentleman.  But  widows  and  spinsters  must 
do  what  they  can.'  "  It  was  old-fashioned  Miss  Galindo 
who  said  of  the  young  parson,  "There  he  goes,  clucking 
up  children  like  an  old  hen,  and  trying  to  teach  them  about 
the  salvation,  and  their  souls,  and  I  don't  know  what — 
things  that  it  is  just  blasphemy  to  speak  of  out  of  church. 
And  he  potters  old  people  about  reading  the  Bible.  I  am 
sure  I  don't  want  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  but  I  found  old  Job  Horton  busy  reading  his 
Bible  yesterday ;  says  I,  What  are  you  reading,  and 
where  did  you  get  it,  and  who  gave  it  to  you  ?  So  he  made 
answer  that  he  was  reading  Susannah  and  the  Elders, 
for  that  he  had  read  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  till  he  could 
pretty  near  say  it  off  by  heart,  and  they  were  two  as  pretty 
stories  as  ever  he  had  read,  and  that  it  was  a  caution  to 
him  what  bad  old  chaps  there  were  in  the  world."  Mrs. 
Gaskell's  old  maids  are  her  humourists  ;  conscious  or  un- 
conscious, and  the  sombreness  of  "  Ruth  "  is  lit  up  by 
the  sayings  of  Sally,  the  old  servant  in  the  minister's 
household,  and  especially  when  she  tells  of  her  sweet- 
hearts, and  discourses  on  the  duties  of  life. 

Mrs.  Gaskell's  last  great  effort  was  "  Wives  and 
Daughters,"  which  appeared  in  serial  form,  in  the  "  Corn- 
hill  Magazine."  It  is  described  as  "  An  everyday  story,' 
and  the  title  is  significant,  because  it  indicates  the  field 
of  work  in  which  she  excelled.  Her  genius, 
in  its  general  aspect,  has  been  truthfully  described 
as  homely  in  expression.  Her  men,  women,  and  children, 
are  such  as  you  meet  with  \in  every  day  life.  She  does  not 
deal  with  them  as  a  sentimentalist,  but  sympathetically, 
the  human  heart  is  there  directing  the  artistic  pen.  In 
"Wives  and  Daughters,"  she  is  again  in  her  beloved 
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Knutsford,  otherwise  Hollingford,  and  displaying  in  her 
story  artistic  qualities  of  the  most  finished  kind  In  her 
gallery  of  female  portraits  none  have  been  developed  with 
finer  touches  than  those  of  Molly  and  Cynthia.  The  story 
was  never  completed ;  when  she  was  nearing  the  end  of  it, 
the  end  came  unexpectedly  for  her.  She  was  staying  at 
Alton  in  Hampshire,  in  a  house  which  she  had  purchased, 
as  a  surprise  for  her  husband,  and  here,  on  a  Sunday  after- 
noon, in  November,  1865,  while  she  sat  at  the  tea  table, 
conversing  with  ^ome  of  her  family,  suddenly 

God's  finger  touched  her  and  she  slept. 

She  is  buried  at  Knutsford  on  the  green  slope  of  the 
graveyard  of  the  Unitarian  Chapel,  and  no  more  fitting 
place  rould  have  been  chosen.  In  death  as  in  life,  she  is 
for  ever  associated  with  "  Cranford."  What  may  be  an 
author's  fate  in  'he  years  to  come,  is  a  matter  of  specula- 
tion, but  the  books  which  appeal  to  the  universal  human 
heart,  must  be  the  longest  survivors,  and  "Cranford"  is  one 
of  these.  Of  the  people  in  this  book,  the  most  delightful, 
as  I  have  said,  is  Miss  Matty  Jenkyns,  and  in  creating  her, 
Mrs.  Gaskell  has  gone  deeper  than  any  artistic  purpose 
merely,  and  has  established  between  herself  and  her 
readers  a  bond  of  affectionate  and  intimate  companion- 
ship, and  so,  in  regard  to  her,  as  a  novelist,  one  may 
adapt  some  closing  words  of  "  Cranford,"  which  were 
applied  to  Miss  Matty,  and  say  that  we  all  love  Mrs. 
Gaskell,  and  somehow  think  that  we  are  all  the  better 
when  we  are  brought  under  her  influence. 
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SYMBOL  AND  ALLEGORY  IN  SPENSER. 
BY  WALTER  BUTTERWORTH. 

A  LLEGORY  plays  an  important  part  in  the  "  Faery 
Queen."  Spenser  in  poetry  with  Bunyan  in  prose, 
stand  clear  away  from  all  comparison  as  masters  of 
this  style  of  writing  in  English  literature.  By  its  means 
Spenser  expressed  many  of  his  most  earnest  meditations, 
his  most  recurrent  thoughts ;  and  a  study  of  his  symbols 
will  be  found  to  reveal  the  leading  features  of  his  philosophy 
of  life.  It  would  be  interesting,  though  temporarily  bewil- 
dering, to  connote  the  pronouncements  of  various  critics 
upon  this  subject.  Let  us,  by  way  of  preface,  quote  a  few  : 
"  No  one,"  said  Coleridge,  "  can  appreciate  Spenser  with- 
out some  reflection  on  the  nature  of  allegorical  writing." 
Contrast  Hazlitt  :  "Some  people  say  that  all  this  may  be 
very  fine,  but  they  cannot  understand  it  on  account  of  the 
allegory.  They  are  afraid  of  the  allegory,  as  if  they  thought 
it  would  bite  them ;  they  look  at  it  as  a  child  looks  at  a 
painted  dragon,  and  think  it  will  strangle  them  in  its 
shining  folds.  This 'is  very  idle.  If  they  do  not  meddle 
with  the  allegory,  the  allegory  will  not  meddle  with  them. 
Without  minding  it  at  all,  the  whole  is  as  plain  as  a  pike- 
staff." 
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It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  brilliant  Hazlitt  fell  far  short 
of  justice  in  his  estimate  of  Spenser,  as  of  his  friend  Sir 
Philip  Sydney.  He  thought  Spenser's  "poetical  tempera- 
ment as  effeminate  as  Chaucer's  was  sterm  and  masculine — 
that  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  unrestrained  indulgence  of 
flowery  tenderness — the  love  of  beauty,  not  of  truth,  was 
the  moving  principle  of  his  mind ;  he  was  guided  in  his 
fantastic  delineations  by  no  rule  but  the  impulse  of  an  in- 
exhaustible imagination."  Commenting  upon  Southey's 
lines : 

Yet  not  more  sweet 

Than  pure  was  he.  and  not  more  pure  than  wise, 
High  priest  of  all  the  muse's  mysteries. 

He  says  :  "  On  the  contrary,  no  one  was  more  apt  to  pry 
into  mysteries  which  do  not  strictly  belong  to  the  muses." 
But  this  critic  partly  made  amends  by  some  delightful 
appreciations,  and  even  upon  our  particular  subject  he  con- 
cluded :  "  There  is  an  originality,  richness  and  variety  in 
his  allegorical  personages  and  fictions,  which  almost  vies 
with  the  splendour  of  the  ancient  mythology." 

Lowell  thought  "  we  might  fairly  leave  on  one  side1'  the 
allegory  of  the  "  Faery  Queen."  On  the  other  hand, 
Ruskin,  Henry  Morley,  Craik,  Kitchen;  Grosart,  Dowden, 
Church,  and  many  others  insist  upon  its  high  importance  as 
conveying  the  message  of  the  poet's  very  soul. 

Leaving,  then,  these  clashing  opinions,  let  us  examine  for 
ourselves  some  of  the  aspects  of  Spenser  and  his  allegory. 
I  do  not  propose  to  trace  it  from  canto  to  canto,  as  it  runs 
in  leash  with  the  narrative,  through  the  six  books.  This 
has  been  done,  with  the  utmost  care  by  Henry  Morley,  in 
his  "  English  Writers,"  and,  as  regards  the  first  book,  by 
Ruskio,  in  an  appendix  to  his  "  Stones  of  Venice."  Even 
in  Ruskin's  hands,  it  is  a  dull  business,  as  labelling  generally 
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is.  We  will  take  their  interpretations  as  trustworthy,  and 
confine  ourselves  to  the  leading  thoughts  they  convey. 

How  came  Spenser  to  use  this  vehicle  of  expression  ? 
It  was  and  had  long  been  popular  in  Italy,  Spain,  France, 
and  England.  If  we  blot  out  all  literature  from  Shakes- 
peare onwards  there  is  a  startling  contrast  with  our  own 
days.  The  revival  of  learning  had  discovered  the  treasures 
of  classic  Greece  and  Rome ;  but,  apart  from  them,  only 
one  very  great  name  in  English  literature,  Chaucer,  stirred 
men's  hearts.  Italy  already  had  produced  a  brilliant  series 
of  writers  ;  she  led  the  van  in  literary  movements,  followed 
by  France  and  Spain  and  Portugal.  Throughout,  allegory 
had  become  a  favourite  mode  of  expression,  influenced  most 
of  all  by  Dante's  "Divina  Commedia"  in  Italy  and  the  "Ro- 
maunt  of  the  Rose"  in  France.  This  last  enjoyed  enormous 
popularity.  It  expressed  the  thought  of  the  times  in  images 
which  had  become  familiar  to  the  popular  mind,  partly, 
perhaps,  through  the  theological  habit  of  "  presenting  the 
seven  deadly  sins  and  other  abstractions  as  entities." 

In  England  the  most  famous  examples  of  this  class  be- 
fore Spenser  were  :  Langland's  "  Piers  Ploughman," 
Chaucer's  "House  of  Fame,"  Hawes'  "Pastime  of  Pleasure," 
and  Lydgate's  "  Temple  of  Glass."  Mrs.  Browning 
referred  to  them  as  :  "  The  four  columnar  marbles,  the 
four  allegorical  poems,  on  whose  foundations  is  exalted  into 
light  the  great  allegorical  poem  of  the  world,  Spenser's 
"Faery  Queen."  This  is  strikingly  expressed,  but  is,  I 
think,  only  true  so  far  as  it  states  the  fact  that  these 
four  poems  in  English  preceded  the  "  Faery  Queen."  They 
are  in  many  ways  extremely  different  and  essentially  re- 
moved from  the  "  Faery  Queen,"  while  as  regards  the 
original  impulse,  the  "Romaunt  of  the  Rose  "  was  probably 
more  popular  than  all  of  them  put  together,  Spenser's  in- 
cluded. 
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Turning  to  the  general  scheme  of  the  "  Faery  Queen," 
Spenser  explains  it  in  his  letter  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  be- 
ginning :  "Sir,  knowing  how  doubtfully  all  allegories  may 
be  construed,  and  this  book  of  mine,  which  I  have  entitled 
the  "  Faery  Queen,"  being  a  continued  allegory,  or  darke 
conceit,  I  have  thought  it  good,  to  discover  unto  you  the 
generall  intention  and  meaning;  the  generall  end,  there- 
fore, of  all  the  Booke  is  to  fashion  a  gentleman  or  noble 
person  in  virtuous  and  gentle  discipline." 

He  proceeds  to  explain  that  by  "  Faery  Queen "  he 
means  Glory  in  general  and  Queen  Elizabeth  in  particu- 
lar, by  Prince  Arthur  magnificence  (or  magnanimity). 
The  "  Faery  Queen  kept  her  annuall  feast  of  twelve 
days;  upon  which  twelve  severall  days,  the  occasions  of 
the  twelve  severall  adventures  happened,  which,  being 
undertaken  by  twelve  severall  knights,  are  in  these  twelve 
bookes  severally  handled  and  discoursed." 

Each  of  these  adventures  is  conducted  by  a  knight  who 
represents  one  of  the  moral  virtues,  striving  towards  perfec- 
tion, and  aided  at  critical  moments  by  Divine  Grace  (Prince 
Arthur).  The  poet  lived  to  accomplish  only  half  of  his 
project,  the  first  six  books  and  a  fragment.  These 
may  be  thus  tabulated  :  "  The  Legend  of  Holi- 
ness— Knight  of  the  Red  Cross — Purity  of  Mind 
or  Fidelity  to  God  in  Soul"  ;  "The  Legend  of 
Temperance — Sir  Guyon — Purity  of  Body  or  Fidelity  to 
God  in  Body  "  ;  "  The  Legend  of  Chastity — Britomartis — 
Love  Between  Man  and  Woman,  Bond  of  Love" ;  "  The 
Legend  of  Friendship — Cambel  and  Triamond — Love  Be- 
tween Man  and  Man,  Bond  of  Love"  ;  "  The  Legend  of 
Justice — Artegall — Love  Between  Man  and  Man,  Bond  of 
Justice  "  ;  "  The  Legend  of  Courtesie — Sir  Calidore — 
Love  Between  Man  and  Man,  Bond  of  Good  Manners"  ; 
and  the  fragment,  "Constansie."  Had  the  twelve  books 
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been  completed  they  would  have  constituted  an  allegory 
of  man  perfecting  all  his  faculties  in  the  fight  on  earth  for 
heaven,  or  the  struggle  of  the  human  soul  towards  light  and 
emancipation. 

Often  the  allegory,  as  in  the  greatest  poem 
of  this  kind,  the  "  Divina  Commedia,"  is  at  once 
abstract,  spiritual  and  personal,  the  stories  hav- 
ing a  keen  contemporary  interest  through  the 
characters  representing  great  personages  of  the  day — the 
Queen,  her  counsellors,  courtiers,  adventurers,  and  rivals. 

Leaving  all  this  aside,  leaving  aside  also  the  details  of  the 
stories,  in  what  way  does  the  man,  Edmund  Spenser,  reveal 
what  is  in  him,  through  these  writings,  "clowdily  en- 
wrapped in  allegoricall  devises,"  to  use  his  own  phrase  ? 
Of  his  outward  life,  not  very  much  is  known,  considering 
the  fame  he  at  once  acquired.  But  here,  in  his  poem,  is 
the  very  man,  his  thoughts,  his  aspirations,  his  deep  convic- 
tions. As  with  many  other  poets,  his  habit  was  to  make  his 
great  work  the  repository  of  his  vital  experiences. 
"  Whoso,"  says  Philpot,  "  will  get  behind  the  visionary 
shapes  of  his  creation,  will  find  himself  in  presence  of  tragic 
realities.  Penetrate  his  parable  of  'Duessa  and  Una,'  'Sir 
Guyon  and  Acrasia,'  'Artigall/  '  Radegund,'  'Brito- 
mart,'  and  the  rest,  and  we  shall  discover  Edmund  Spenser 
and  every  other  earnest  man  fighting  on  his  own  account, 
with  principalities  and  powers,  the  great  battle  of  the  soul." 

He  aims  at  presenting  perfection  of  human  character, 
largely  through  allegory,  parable,  simile,  type,  personifica- 
tion. Ideal  manliness,  that  is  his  theme.  His  knights 
must  withstand  trials,  must  rise  again  if  they  fall,  must 
serve,  obey,  possess  their  souls  in  patience.  And  in  pre- 
senting all  this,  he  tells  us  what  he,  personally,  loved  and 
what  he  hated.  Note,  for  instance,  his  description  of  the 
vices  which  draw  the  chariot  of  Lucifera,  or  Pride.  "  Idle- 
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nesse  comes  first,  upon  an  ass  ;  he  lives  in  "  lawlesse  riotise," 
a  shaking  fever  racks  his  "  lustlesse  limbs,"  and  his  life  is 
^  shunning  of  all  duties. 

And  by  his  side  rode  loathsome  gluttony, 

Deformed  creature,  on  a  filthiv.  »wine, 

His  belly  was  upblown  with  luxury, 

And  eke  with  fatnesse  swollen  were  his  eyne  : 

And,  like  a  crane,  his  neck  was  long  and  fine, 

With  which  he  swallowed  up  excessive  feait, 

For  want  whereof  poor  people  oft  did  pyne  : 

And  all  the  way,  most  like  a  brutish  beast, 

He  spued  up  his  gorge,  that  all  him  did  detest. 

Then  come  Lechery,  Avarice, 

Whose  wealth  was  want,  whose  plenty  made  him  po(H, 
Who,  both  from  back  and  belly,   still  did  spare. 

And  next  to  him  malicious  envy  rode 

Upon  a  ravenous  wolfe<   and  still  did  chaw 
Between  his  cankered  teeth  a  venomous  tode, 

That  all  the  poison  ran  about  his  jaw ; 
But  inwardly  he  chawed  his  owne  maw 

At  neighbours'  wealth,  that  made  him  ever  sad, 
For  deth  it  was,  when  any  good  he  saw ; 

And  wept,  that  cause  of  weeping  none  he  had ; 
And  when  he  heard  of  harme,  he  wexed  wondrous  glad, 

And  in  his  bosome  secretly,  there  lay  an  hateful  snake. 

Then  comes  Wrath  upon  a  lion,  "  Trembling  through  hasty 
rage,  when  choler  in  him  swelled."  Finally  Sathan,  "With 
smarting  whip." 

I  cannot  resist  quoting  Ruskin  upon  Spenser's  "Maleger. 
The  passage  eloquently  demonstrates  the  poet's  wealth  of 
unagery   and   symbol,    whilst     it     incidentally    illustrates 
Ruskin's  own  fervour,    analytical    power    and    intellectual 
sympathy  : 

In  completeness  of  personification  no  one  ca/i  approach  him.     Not 
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even  in  Dante  do  I  remember  anything  quite  so  great  as  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  Captain  of  the  Lusts  of  the  Flesh. 

As  pale  and  wan  as  ashes  was  his  looke ; 

His  body  leane  and  meagre  as  a  rake  ; 
And  skin  all  withered  as  a  dryed  rooke ; 

Thereto  as  cold  and  drery  as  a  snake ; 
That  seemed  to  tremble  evermore  and  quake  ; 
All  in  a  canvas  thin  he  was  bedight, 

And  girded  with  a  belt  of  twisted  brake% 
Upon  his  head  he  wore  an  helmet  light, 

Made  of  a  dead  man's  skull. 

He  rides  upon  a  tiger,  and  in  his  hand  is  a  bow,  bent, 

And  many  arrows  under  his  right  side, 
Headed  with  flint  and  fethers  bloody  died. 

The  horror  and  truth  of  this  are  beyond  anything  that  I  know,  out 
of  the  pages  of  inspiration.  Note  the  heading  of  the  arrows  with 
flint,  because  sharper  and  more  subtle  in  the  edge  than  steel,  and 
because  .:teel  might  consume  away  with  rust,  but  flint  not ;  and  con- 
sider in  the  whole  description  how  the  wasting  away  of  body  and  soul 
together,  and  the  coldness  of  the  heart  which  unholy  fire  has  con- 
sumed into  ashes,  and  the  loss  of  all  oower.  and  the  kindling  of  all 
terrible  impatience,  and  the  implanting  of  thorny  and  inextricable 
griefs  are  set  forth  by  the  various  images,  the  belt  of  brake,  the  tiger 
steed  and  the  light  helmet,  girding  the  head  with  death. 

Ruskin  was  deeply  interested  in  Spenser's  personifica- 
tions, which  he  regarded  as  "expressed  to  all  future  ages  in 
a  consummate  manner  in  the  poem  of  Spenser's."  But  he 
considered  this  figure  as  much  inferior  to  symbol.  Spenser, 
it  seems  to  me,  frequently  combines  the  two  ;  clearly  in  the 
instances  cited,  the  ass,  the  wolf,  the  snake,  the  tiger,  the 
belt  of  twisted  brake,  and  the  skull  are  symbols. 

In  the  second  volume  of  his  "Stones  of  Venice,"  Ruskin 
compares  minutely  the  symbolic  sculptures  of  San  Marco 
with  th.e  poetic  symbols  of  Dante  and  Spenser  of  the  same 
subjects.  Of  systems  of  virtues,  from  Aristotle  down- 
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wards,  he  remarks  :  "  The  most  noble  in  literature,  are,  I 
suppose,  those  of  Dante  and  Spenser." 

Spenser  avowedly  followed  Ariosto  in  framing  his  "Faery 
Queen."  From  him  he  copied  the  enchanted  forest,  the 
heroic  verse,  :he  knightly  encounters,  the  magic  and  witch- 
craft, the  monsters.  From  him  also  many  time-honoured 
ornaments  of  verse,  including  the  deliberate  simile,  of 
which  Mr.  Elton  says  Spenser  uses  one  hundred  and  fifty. 
From  him  comes  the  involved  plot.  But  where  Ariosto  is 
gay,  brilliant,  debonnair,  Spenser  is  grave  and  earnest.  He 
is  more  akin  to  Tasso,  whose  "Gerusalemme  Liberata"  had 
recently  been  published,  and  to  whom,  also,  he  was  much 
indebted.  Like  Tasso,  he  was  a  pensive  dreamer,  delight- 
ing in  chivalry,  serious-minded,  keenly  alive  to  beauty  in 
every  form,  yet  pure  and  of  exquisite  courtesy. 

The  feature  of  the  "  Faery  Queen,"  which  lifts  it  quite 
away  from  the  "  Orlando  Furioso,"  is  the  band  of  knights 
in  whom  Spenser  illustrated  the  virtues  of  manliness  ac- 
cording to  Elizabethan  ideals.  He  had  been  in  close  per- 
sonal touch  with  some  of  the  noblest  men,  and  much  of  the 
noblest  thought  of  England.  Sidney,  Raleigh,  Lord  Grey 
were  his  friends.  Hooker,  Bacon,  Shakespeare  were  writing 
even  then.  England  was  on  fire  with  enthusiasm  for  great 
achievements  in  religion,  patriotism,  letters,  discovery,  con- 
quest. Listen  to  the  dying  words  of  a  rough  fighter  like 
Sir  Richard  Grenville  :  "  Here  die  I  with  a  joyfull  and  quiet 
mind,  for  that  I  have  ended  my  life  as  a  true  soldier  ought 
to  do,  that  hath  fought  for  his  country,  Queen,  religion  and 
honour,  whereby  my  soull  most  joyfull  departeth  out  of  this 
bodie,  and  shall  always  leave  behind  it  an  everlasting  fame 
of  a  valiant  and  true  soldier,  that  hath  done  his  dutie  as  he 
was  bound  to  do." 

With  this  spirit  abroad,  imagine  the  effect  upom  Spenser's 
life  and  work  when  that  picturesque  figure,  Sir  Walter 
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Raleigh,  moved  across  his  path.  Sir  Philip  Sidney  helped 
posthumously  to  mould  and  inspire  the  "  Faery  Queen." 
With  such  examples  before  him  Spenser  created  his  typical 
knights,  who  go  forth  in  the  service  of  God,  succouring  the 
defenceless,  championing  the  weak,  redressing  wrongs, 

overthrowing  the  powers  of  evil. 

( 
The  noble   hart  that  harbours   virtuous   thought, 

And  is  with  child  of  glorious  great  intent, 
Can  never  rest  until  it  forth  have,  brought, 
Th'   eternal  brood  of  glory  excellent. 

The  poet  takes  as  a  pattern  the  fabled  golden  age  :  — 

O  !  goodly  usage  of  those  antique  tymes, 
In  which  the  sword  was  servaunt  unto  right  ; 

When  not  for  malice  and  contentious  crymes, 
But  all  for  prayse  and  proof  of  manly  might, 

The  martial  brood  accustomed  to  fight : 
Then  honour  was  a  meed  of  victory, 

And  yet  the  vanquished  had  no  despight. 
Let  later  age  that  noble  use  envy, 
Vile  rancour  to  avoid  and  cruel  surquedry. 

So  we  find  the  Red  Cross  Knight  turning  his  keen  sword 
against  Error,  "  most  lothsom,  filthy,  foule" ;  against  Un- 
belief, and  that  old  dragon,  the  monstrous  enemy  of  truth. 
For  a  time  he  is  the  victim  of  Deceit,  of  gross  Pride  and 
of  Despair  but  in  the  end  is  purified  and  conquers. 
Sir  Guyon,  the  champion  of  Temperance,  repelling 
violence,  light  folly,  excess,  sensuality,  wordly  ambition, 
and  the  temptations  of  Mammon.  The  poet  pours  out  his 
scorn  upon  him  who 

Makes  his  God  of  his  ungodly  pelf. 

Sir  Guyon  exclaims  : 

..: 

Regard  of  worldly  mucke  doth  fowly  blend, 
And  low  abuse  the  high  heroicke  spright, 
That  joyes  for  crownes  and  kingdomes  to  contend  : 
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Faire  shields,  gay  steedes,  bright  armes  be  my  delight ; 
Those  be  the  riches  fit  for  an  adventr'ous  knight. 

and  again 

All  otherwise,  saide  he,  I  riches  read, 
And  deeme  them  roote.  of  all  disquietnesse  ; 

First  got  with  guile  and  then  preserved  with  dread, 
And  after  spent  with  pride  and  lavishnesse, 

Leaving  behind  them  grief  and  heavinesse  : 
Infinite  mischiefes  of  them  doe  arize, 

Strife  and  debate,  bloodshed  and  bitternesse, 
Outrageous  wrong,  and  hellish  covetize, 
That  noble  heart  as  great  dishonour  doth,  despize. 

Space  fails  me  to  tell  of  each  of  these  knights,  fighting  the 
good  fight  against  his  fated  enemies.  After  the  second 
canto  the  allegory  becomes  less  lucid,  the  poet's  fancy  less 
sternly  bridled.  But  Britomart,  Artegall,  and  Calidore  are 
drawn  with  marvellous  skill,  resource,  and  picturesqueness, 
and  the  allegory  underlying  their  adventures,  though  often 
interrupted  and  sometimes  confused,  is  richly  and  nobly 
true  to  the  laws  underlying  our  life. 

I  must  turn  for  a  few  moments  to  Spenser's  women-crea- 
tions, generally  an  infallible  test  of  a  poet's  own 
temper.  In  Spenser,  as  in  Tasso,  women  hold  an  important 
and  interesting  place  in  the  poem.  Una,  Britomartis, 
Florimell,  Pastorella,  Belphcebe,  Amoret  are  delightful  and 
singularly  pure  creations,  against  whom  may  be  contrasted 
the  false  Duessa,  the  wanton  Hellenore,  and  all  the  mythi- 
cal and  symbolical  figures,  "  In  chaines  of  lust  and  lewde 
desires  ybounde." 

Some  of  Spenser's  admirers  have  been  disturbed  by  cer- 
tain ardent  and  seductive  scenes,  as  that  Arcadian  one 
where  "An  hundred  naked  maidens  lilly  white  danced  the 
hours  away."  Or  the  "Bower  of  Bliss,"  with  its  "naked 
Damzelles"  bathing, 
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The  whiles  some,  one  did  chant  this  lovely  lay, 
Ah !  see%  whoso  fayre  thing  doest  faine  to  see, 
In  springing  flowers  the  image  of  thy  day. 
Ah !  see  the  virgin  rose,   how  sweetly  shee 
Doth   first  peepe  forth   with   bashful   modestee, 
That  fairer  seemes  the  lesse.  ye  see  her  may. 
Lo !  see  soone  after  how  more  bold  and  free 
Her  bared  bosome  she  doth  broad  display ; 
Lo  !  see  soone  after  how  she  fades  and  falls  away. 

So  passeth,  in  the  passing  of  a  day, 

Of  mortall  life  and  leafe,  the  bud,  and  flowre ; 

Ne  more  doth  florish  after  first  decay, 

That  earst  was  sought  to  deck  both  bed  and  bowre 

Of  many  a  lady,  and  many  a  paramowre. 

Gather,  therefore,  the  rose  whilest  yet  is  prime, 

For  soone  comes  age  that  will  her  pride  deflowre  ; 

Gather  the  rose  of  love  whilest  yet  is  time, 

Whilest  loving  thou  mayst  loved  be  with  equall  crime. 

For  myself,  I.  cannot  understand  how  these  lovely  pic- 
tures can  suggest  evil.  They  are  positive  evidence  of  the 
poet's  freedom  from  impure  ideas.  Beauty  in  all  forms 
haunted  his  mind  ;  it  was  with  him  a  veritable  passion.  It 
may  be  that  in  common  with  most  renaissance  writers  his 
insistence  upon  the  beauty  of  the  body  is  too  free  for  many 
moderns.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  he  had  to 
describe  the  temptations  of  the  flesh,  and  when  his  allegory 
caught  fire,  it  glowed  with  the  warmth  of  imagination.  But 
the  scenes  in  question  seem  to  me  to  have  presented  them- 
selves to  the  poet,  as  they  might  to  a  painter  or  a  sculptor, 
purified  from  all  lustful  associations. 

However,  that  may  be,  his  Britomart,  Una,  Bellphcebe, 
Pastorella,  Florimell  are  lovely  and  pure  indeed.  Except- 
ing the  first  they  are  simple,  idyllic,  having  no  complexity 
of  character.  But  we  would  not  have  it  otherwise,  for  they 
sluire  the  ineffable  graces  of  Shakespeare's  Perdita,  or 
Desdemona,  or  Hero  or  Miranda. 
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Says  Dowden  :  "  Beauty,  Spenser  maintained,  is  two- 
fold. There  is  beauty  which  is  a  mere  pasture  to  the  eye  ; 
it  is  a  spoil  for  which  we  grow  greedy — and  there  is  the 
higher  beauty  of  which  the  peculiar  quality  is  a  penetrating 
radiance.  It  illuminates  all  that  comes  into  its  presence  ; 
it  is  a  beam  from  the  divine  fount  of  light.  For  Spenser 
behind  each  woman  made  to  worship  or  love,  rises  a  sacred 
presence — womanhood  itself." 

In  Woman,  as  in  all  beautiful  things,  Spenser  saw  sym- 
bols of 

That  beauty,   which  was  made  to  represent 
The  great  Creator's  own  resemblance  bright. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Spenser  is  read  by 
comparatively  few.  The  great  reading  multitude  pass 
him  by,  intent  on  things  of  the  hour ;  the  sensational,  or 
the  tawdry  and  shallow,  or  the  merely  material.  Worse 
and  more  significant,  even  lovers  of  letters  often  leave  him 
in  cold  neglect.  The  man  who  has  read  the  whole  of  the 
"  Faery  Queen  "  is  nowadays  a  rara  avis. 

Yet  the  best  judges  have  acclaimed  Spenser,  with  rare 
unanimity,  from  Shakespeare  to  our  days.  In  the 
"  Passionate  Pilgrim "  we  read  : 

Spenser,  to  me,  whose  deep  conceit  is  such 
As  passing  all  conceit,  needs   no  defence. 
Thou  lov'st  to  hear  the  sweet,  melodious  sound 
That  Phoebus'  lute,  the  queen  of  music,  makes 
And  I,  in  deep  delight,  am  deeply  drowned, 
Whenas  himself  to   singing  he  betakes. 

Milton  proclaimed  himself  the  scholar  of  "  our  sage  and 
serious  Spenser,  whom  I  dare  to  name  a  better  teacher  than 
Scotus  or  Aquinas,"  and  refers  to  the  "  Faery  Queen"  : 

Of  tourneys  and  of  tropheys  hung, 
Of  forests  and  enchantments  drear, 
Where  more  is  meant  than  meets  the  ear. 
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So  many  of  our  poets  have  added  their  voices  to  the 
paean  of  praise  that  "  the  poets'  poet "  has  long  been 
Spenser's  peculiar  description.  He  is  not  less  the  artists' 
poet,  the  poet  of  beauty,  of  imagination,  of  nobility  of 
thought.  Why,  then,  is  his  popularity  so  restricted,  con- 
stant as  it  remains,  while  more  vulgar  idols  are  set  up  and 
knocked  down  again  as  if  the  world  were  an  auction-room  ? 
Possibly  the  reply  to  this  question  is  germane  to  our 
subject.  Spenser's  lofty  outlook  upon  life,  his  rarefied 
atmosphere,  his  fine  workmanship,  all  perhaps  place  him 
somewhat  out 'of  the  reach  of  the  general  public.  But, 
beside  this,  and  more  significant,  is  that  peculiar  remoteness, 
which  may  in  part  be  due  to  his  habit  of  allegorising.  All 
feel  this  remoteness.  To  some  it  possesses  a  special  charm. 
But  they  are  relatively  few.  If  it  were  only  remoteness 
in  subject,  that  would  be  no  bar  to  popularity.  It  is  not 
alone  in  subject,  but  in  language,  in  method,  in  expression, 
in  spirit.  The  poet  deliberately  chose  to  use  archaic 
language.  His  favourite  literary  conventions  were  the 
pastoral,  the  heroic,  and  the  allegorical.  All  these  have 
had  their  vogue,  and  the  children  of  many  a  subsequent 
generation  have  nodded  and  yawned  over  books  which 
were  wont  to  thrill.  Gone  is  the  taste  for  allegory,  in  ex- 
tended poetic  form  ;  gone  are  the  days  of  chivalry,  in  the 
mediaeval  manner ;  gone  the  relish  for  heroics,  for  enchant- 
ments, for  pastoral,  and,  indeed,  the  last  was  ever  a  mere 
literary  convention,  having  nought  whatever  to  do  with  the 
agricultural  labourer,  at  least  in  northern  counties. 

Doubtless  Spenser's  allegorising  must  bear  a  share  of 
the  responsibility  for  alienating  him  from  the  average,  and 
even  the  exceptional  reader.  Noble  as  it  is  in  the  main, 
it  is  dull  at  times,  when  the  abstractions  become  bare  of 
fancy,  the  symbols  frigid  exercises  of  ingenuity,  the  per- 
sonifications a  mere  mechanical  habit  of  expression.  The 
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figures,  for  instance  of  Diet,  Concoction,  and  Digestion  are 
quite  devoid  of  warmth  of  poetic  feeling.  Or  again,  those 
in  the  House  of  Coelia. 

The  pastoral  cantos  also  are  allegorical,  though  perhaps 
generally  not  so  regarded.  Here  we  are  more  remote  than 
ever  from  reality,  the  whole  convention  having  long  been 
a  make-believe,  a  titillation  of  the  fancy ;  it  was  still  the 
fashion  to  pipe  of  amorous  shepherds  and1  shepherdesses, 
their  flocks,  the  passing  seasons,  scenes  of  peace  and  sim- 
plicity, though  not  without  elements  of  unhappiness.  These 
figured  a  world  in  microcosm,  and  were  considered  the  em- 
blems of  human  experience.  In  Spenser,  at  least,  they 
were  a  fabric  in  which  were  woven  strands  of  contemporary 
life,  and  so  had  a  freshness  for  the  readers  of  his  time. 

Further,  his  habit  of  presenting  certain  abstract  quali- 
ties in  concrete  form,  under  personalities,  sometimes  gave 
to  these  an  air  of  unreality.  No  blood  ran  in  their  veins. 
They  were  like  the  false  Florimell,  created  by  magic,  not 
nature's  own  sweet  work.  Then  it  is  that  his  phantom  knights 
his  visionary  women,  his  "  monstere  most  deforme,"  his 
"salvage  men" — wild  men  o'  the  woods — and  the  fantastic 
region  which  he  thus  peopled  are  remote  indeed  from  the 
actualities  of  the  life  we  lead. 

Whatever  the  causes  of  the  general  neglect  of  Spenser,  it 
is  deeply  to  be  regretted.  Sir  Philip  Sidney  observed  : 
"  Poetry  best  advances  the  end  of  all  earthly  learning — 
virtuous  action,"  and  this  was  the  end  Spenser  had  in  view. 
He  loved  the  good,  the  true,  the  beautiful.  His  mind  was 
naturally  exalted,  serious,  of  remarkable  refinement  and 
delicacy.  All  this  finds  ample  expression  in  the  rich  music 
of  his  verse.  If  ever  a  poem  was  wrought  of  high-souled 
ideals,  it  is  the  "  Faery  Queen."  Mr.  William  Rossetti  re- 
marked that  it  stands  alone  of  very  great  poems,  beside  the 
"  Divina  Commedia"  in  taking  the  illustration  of  spiritual 
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virtue  for  its  direct  theme.  Like  Dante,  Spenser  summed 
up  a  great  period  and  opened  out  a  new  era.  As  one  of 
his  commentators  says  :  "  None  can  ever  again  make  a 
great  poem  to  match  this,  for  its  graces  are  bound  up  with 
much  that  would  no  longer  be  natural  and  is  quite  beyond 
imitation." 

Reference  to  the  exceeding  beauty,  from  many  points  of 
view,  of  this  great  poem,  has  been  avoided.  My  subject  is 
unmanageable,  in  so  short  a  space  as  it  is.  But  this  may 
be  said,  in  conclusion.  Spenser  gave  us  a  work  to  rank,  in 
nearly  all  rhetorical  qualities,  equal  with  those  of  his  ex- 
emplars, Ariosto  and  Tasso.  On  the  ethical  side,  he  is 
much  their  superior.  The"  Faery  Queen  "  finds  its  place, 
not  only  among  the  great  poems  of  the  world,  but  still  more 
emphatically,  among  those  highest  monuments,  of  the 
human  mind,  which  have  made  for  purity,  honour,  and 
right-doing  among  men,  and  teach  us  to 

Looke  at  last  up  to  that  soveraine  light, 

From  whose  pure  beams  all  perfect  beauty  springs, 

That  kindleth  love  in  every  godly  spright, 

Even  the  love  of  God. 


HYDRINGTON     PROSECUTION    SOCIETY. 
BY  J.  E.  CRAVEN. 

PHERE  was  a  time  when  felonies  and  misdemeanours 
were  committed  under  more  favourable  conditions 
than  they  are  to-day.  That  was  before  the  formation  of  the 
Hydrington  Prosecution  Society. 

Before  that  Society  started,  if  a  man  had  a  gift  in  the 
way  of  felony  or  misdemeanour.he  could  cultivate  his  genius 
with  little  risk  of  detection,  and  less  risk  of  punishment. 
There  was  then  some  encouragement  for  an  enterprising 
law  breaker.  Besides  the  spoils  of  villany,  there  was  an  ele- 
ment of  romance  and  supposed  heroism  about  it  that  is  now 
wanting.  Robin  Hood  and  Dick  Turpin  still  live  in  the 
minds  of  young  adventurous  people,  who  have  wrong  ideals 
and  false  notions  of  glory. 

We  have  many  imitators  of  Jabez  Balfour,  yet  it  is  not 
that  he  is  deified,  but  because  his  methods  seem  most  likely 
to  succeed.  His  offences  were  the  outcome  of  changed  con- 
ditions of  society.  His  was  not  the  old  policy  of  "  stand 
and  deliver.' '  His  victims  were  fond  of  money  and  large 
rates  of  interest,  and  without  resistance,  much  less  alarrn^ 
they  went  smiling  into  the  trap,  and  ultimately  everybody 
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was  punished.  Fashions  in  crime  vary,  and  are  suggested 
by  changes  in  Society,  as  attacks  in  warfare  are  suggested 
by  the  enemy's  vulnerability  and  his  unguardedness. 

Some  people  have  a  preference  or  weakness  for  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  crime.  I  knew  a  case  of  a  young  man  whose 
weakness  was  robbing  hen-cotes,  and  who,  so  far  as  I  have 
heard,  was  perfectly  honest  in  the  face  of  any  other  tempta- 
tion. He  was  a  specialist  in  fowls  and  hen-cotes-  He  was 
not  a  well -educated  man,  notwithstanding  many  en- 
forced lessons  and  a  great  deal  of  detention  (for  he  was 
often  imprisoned)  otherwise  it  might  have  been  said  of  him, 
as  a  Country  Magistrate  once  said  to  a  prisoner,  "You  had 
a  good  education  and  a  careful  bringing  up,  instead  of 
which  you  go  about  robbing  hen-cotes." 

The  old  Parish  Constable  was  a  man  whose  importance 
was  as  big  as  the  area  he  had  to  protect,  and  what  his 
presence  did  not  do,  his  reputation  had  to  supply.  The 
old  Parish  Constable  was  looked  upon,  by  lads  at  least, 
as  something  more  than  a  man, — he  was  an  army,  ready  to 
detect,  surround,  and  capture.  As  boys  we  were  in  awe  of 
him.  We  never  knew  whether  he  knew  of  our  last  trespass 
across  mowing  meadows,  or  the  pockets-full  of  apples  that 
we  had  recently  taken  out  of  the  orchard.  He  might  have 
been  plague-stricken,  for  as  he  walked  along  the  street,  ten- 
der-conscienced  lads  slunk  away  from  him,  and  turned 
round  to  watch  him  get  out  of  sight.  He  had  special  places 
of  call,  where  he  thought  it  likely  he  could  get  useful  LTD- 
formation.  The  Inn  near  the  Church  no  doubt  abundantly 
justified  the  importance  he  attached  to  it  as  a  place  for  such 
a  purpose. 

Some  terrible  shindies  took  place  in  Hydrington  fifty 
or  sixty  years  ago,  about  the  appointment  of  Parish 
Constables.  Before  "  Home  Rule  "  was  ever  mentioned 
for  Ireland,  it  was  claimed  for  Hydrington.  The  Poor  Law 
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Guardians  resisted  as  being  unnecessary  for  Hydrington, 
and  inconsistent  with  Home  Rule,  and  riots  took  place  and 
windows  were  smashed.  Hydrington  was  about  the  last 
Union  in  the  country  to  supply  itself  with  a  Workhouse, 
and  this  was  supplied  after  many  riots  and  disturbances 
and  a  threat  by  the  Authorities  to  dissolve  the  Union. 

There  was  a  strong  party  feeling  in  Hydrington  in  favour 
of  the  people  appointing  their  own  Constables.  A  public 
meeting  was  held  in  1854,  at  which  many  influential  people 
attended,  and  a  Memorial  was  adopted  for  presentation  to 
the  Magistrates  in  Petty  Sessions.  Clause  No.  I  of  the 
Memorial  states :  — 

"  Your  Memorialists  find  that  the  persons  recom- 
mended by  Vestry  Meetings,  as  considered  by  the 
Ratepayers  most  suitable  to  fill  the  office  of  Parish 
Constable,  have  been  systematically  set  aside,  and 
many  busy,  meddling,  and  officious  persons  have  been 
appointed  in  their  stead." 

At  this  Meeting  one  speaker  gave  the  following  instance 
to  prove  the  unfitness  of  a  Constable  appointed  by  the 
Magistrates :  — 

"  Three  quarters  of  a  year  ago  a  chimney  sweep  was 
employed  to  sweep  a  chimney-  He  sent  a  lad  up  the  chim- 
ney, who  stayed  there  too  long.  A  young  man,  in  climbing 
to  the  top  of  the  house  outside  to  rescue  the  lad,  unfortun- 
ately fell  and  fractured  his  skull.  The  master-sweep  was 
desirous  of  doing  all  he  could,  and  was  about  to  take  him 
to  an  inn,  and  had  sent  for  a  doctor.  The  Constable  then 
interfered,  and  said  the  chimney-sweep  was  doing  an  ille- 
gal act,  as  he  had  no  right  to  permit  a  person  under  2 1  to 
climb  a  chimney.  He  would,  therefore,  have  him  before  a 
Magistrate,  and  would  let  him  do  nothing  with  the  wounded 
man.  The  Constable  took  him  (the  wounded  man)  to  an 
Inn,  where  he  was  not  washed  or  anything,  and  on  the  third 
day  he  died." 

Lest  this  instance  should  not  be  absolutely  conclusive, 
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the  meeting  had  its  feelings  wrought  upon  also  by  another 
speaker,  who  tried  to  show  how  unsuitable  were  the  Con- 
stables appointed  by  the  Magistrates.  This  speaker  spoke 
as  follows:  — 

"  A  man  named  Whitehead  was  said  to  have  given  some- 
thing to  procure  abortion.  Constable  Tonnick  immediately 
secured  the  offender,  who  was  brought  before  the  Hydring- 
ton  Bench  and  committed  for  trial  to  the  Sessions.  The 
Constable  produced  a  bottle  of  stuff  which  was  said  to  have 
been  offered  to  the  woman,  but  which  she  had  not  taken, 
and  which  Dr.  Kindman  said  he  would  drink  for  sixpence. 
It  would  not  do  to  go  to  Quarter  Sessions  with  such  a  case 
as  that,  and  the  Constable  went  to  a  chemist  in  Leeds  to 
get  better  evidence,  but  with  no  better  success.  The  man 
was  acquitted." 

The  Doctor,  no  doubt,  knew  he  would  not  run  the  same 
risks  as  the  woman,  and  might  drink  the  decoction  with 
comparative  impunity. 

As  another  instance  of  this  Constable's  depravity,  the 
speaker  went  on  to  say :  — 

"  A  poor  fellow  was  killed.  This  active  Officer  serves  the 
summons  on  the  Jury  and  orders  some  lamb  (at  the  Inn 
where  the  inquest  was  to  be  held)  saying  '  It  was  an  ill 
wind  which  brings  nobody  good.  I  should  have  had  no 
lamb  to-day  if  the  man  had  not  gone  dead.'  " 

The  fees  charged  by  the  Magistrates'  Clerk  were  also 
strongly  complained  of.  So  it  appears  that  even  then 
Lawyers  were  not  sufficiently  appreciated.  All  this  was 
supposed  to  arise  from  the  Vestry  not  appointing  the  Parish 
Constables.  The  meeting  was  a  very  serious  and  earnest 
one.  Great  principles  were  at  stake.  One  speaker  at  this 
meeting  said  "  he  saw  many  persons  absent,"  but  did  not 
expkin  how  he  managed  it. 

The  Chairman,  in  his  opening  speech,  quoted  King  Al- 
fred, who  had,  he  said,  told  his  people  that  he  would  be 
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King  over  them  but  that  they  should  govern  themselves. 
He,  the  Chairman,  also  gave  a  long  quotation  from  Judge 
Blackstone  on  standing  armies,  and  said  that  the  Rural 
Police  (to  which  he  was  opposed)  resembled  all  the  features 
of  a  standing  army,  not  being  under  the  control  of  the 
people. 

Happily  all  these  constitutional  dangers  have  passed,  and 
the  Police  have  not  upset  the  British  Constitution.  But  the 
old  prejudice  against  them  lingered  a  long  time  in  Hyd- 
rington.  I  remember  one  time  when  we  had  to  hide  a  pol- 
iceman amongst  the  spectators  on  the  cricket  field,  being 
afraid  of  offending  the  susceptibilities  of  our  landlord. 

By  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  under  the  government 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  old  petty  Parish  Constable  was 
abolished,  and  the  County  Police  instituted.  The  police- 
man was  called  a  "  Bobby  "  or  a  "  Peeler  "  after  Sir  Robert. 
Many  old  Parish  Constables  were  made  into  Policemen, 
and  when  clothed  in  their  new  uniform  they  were  a  very 
motley  lot.  I  remember  one  energetic  little  chap  who  was 
known  as  "  Jack  o'  Marks."  His  legs  were  very  much 
bowed,  and  as  a  printer  remarked,  he  seemed  to  be  upheld 
by  an  empty  parenthesis.  His  gait  was  peculiar  and  sug- 
gested to  you  that  he  was  trying  to  shed  his  legs  alternately. 
Jack  o'  Marks,  in  his  uniform,  amongst  a  squad  of  younger 
trained  men,  looked  very  distinguished — but  in  the  lawyer's 
sense  of  being  very  different.  At  drill  you  could  never  tell 
which  way  he  was  going  to  turn,  and  for  a  second  you 
feared  he  was  going  to  mutiny  and  defy  his  superior  officer's 
word  of  command  by  giving  it  an  opposite  rendering.  An- 
other old  Parish  Constable  became  an  Inspector  in  the  n<tw 
police,  and  was  so  undisciplined  and  unmilitary  as  to  con- 
fess that  he  was  liable  to  an  ordinary  civilian's  ailments, 
such  as  sore  throat  and  rheumatism.  It  was  an  object 
lesson  to  lads  to  find  that  the  Inspector,  with  all  his  past 
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Parish  glory,  and  his  eminence  in  the  new  police,  could  be 
subject  to  ordinary  human  infirmities.  We  never  regarded 
him  as  mortal,  except  in  the  case  of  sudden  attack  by  at 
least  twenty  picked  and  fully  armed  enemies  of  his  country, 
— and  when  at  last  his  health  broke  down,  and  he  walked 
with  a  limp,  we  regarded  it  as  a  consequence  of  the  New 
System,  which  took  a  Parish  Constable  out  of  his  natural 
surroundings.  I  remember  under  the  old  System  being  sent 
into  Lodging-houses,  etc.,  on  all  sorts  of  excuses,  to  see  if 
I  could  identify  a  man  as  the  one  I  had  seen  loitering  near 
a  house  where  a  burglary  had  been  committed.  This  gave 
me  for  a  time  eminence  among  my  play-mates,  and  I  felt 
that  I  had  incurred  the  risks  and  shared  the  glory  of  the 
Parish  Constable. 

The  Parish  Constable's  claim  of  knowledge  of  law  was 
very  profound — the  actual  knowledge  very  elementary  and 
very  inaccurate.  "  Burn's  Justice  "  was  his  classic,  that  was 
the  familiar  reference  to  Burn's  "  Justice  of  the  Peace,"  a 
pretentious  work  in  four  volumes.  Still,  whatever  was  the 
Constable's  knowledge  of  law,  it  was  usually  beyond  con- 
tradiction and  question,  and  he  was  reputed  to  be  only 
amenable  to  a  mandamus.  But  what  that  was  we  had  no 
definite  idea,  except  that  it  was  a  concentrated  form  and  es- 
sence of  the  British  Power  and  Constitution,  which  was 
specially  necessary  to  produce  effects  on  a  Parish  Con- 
stable. One  poor  woman  was  about  to  take  a  long  journey 
into  Kent  to  enquire  about  a  relative,  and  she  consulted  the 
encyclopaedic  Parish  Constable,  who  told  her  to  go  and 
ask  for  "  Mr.  Dawson,  who  was  the  Executor  for  the  whole 
of  Kent." 

Well  might  Blackstone  say  of  the  Constables  "  they  were 
armed  with  very  large  powers  of  arresting  and  imprisoning, 
of  breaking  open  houses  and  the  like,  of  the  extent  of 
which  powers,  considering  what  manner  of  men  are,  for  the 
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most  part,  put  into  these  offices,  it  is  perhaps  very  well  that 
they  are  generally  kept  in  ignorance." 

Parish  Constable  Joe  Heaton,  in  the  day  I  knew  him,  was 
getting  old,  had  already  got  bulky,  and  probably  was  not 
able  to  fight  or  flee.  But  his  knowledge  of  law  was  his  com- 
fort ;  he  was  never  weary  of  explaining  how  it  was  the  duty 
of  civilians  to  come  to  the  help  of  a  constable  in  any  fray 
or  fight,  even  if  the  civilian  got  sorely  wounded  or  killed 
foi  his  pains,  and  that  no  loyal  citizen  should  hesitate  to 
give,  if  necessary,  his  life  in  the  protection  of  a  Constable, 
which  would  be  a  noble  form  of  shedding  his  blood  for  his 
king  and  country,  and  be  but  the  discharge  of  an  impor- 
tant duty. 

The  Parish  Constable  was  a  man  of  strategy.  It  was  ex- 
pected, that  on  a  certain  night,  Hydrington  Hall  was  to  be 
Dicken  into  by  thieves.  The  Constable,  Mound,  got  four 
or  five  young  men  to  help  him,  and  having  pretty  we)l 
drilled  them  into  his  plans  and  their  duties,  he  placed  one 
man  under  a  tree,  and  taking  the  others  away,  told  the  man 
tc  remain  under  the  tree.  But  the  young  man  was  appre- 
hensive when  he  found  he  was  to  be  left  alone,  and  said  to 
the  Constable  "  Here,  supposing  one  of  the  burglars  cornes 
arid  kills  me  with  a  revolver?"  "Oh!"  replied  the  Con- 
stable, "  Never  mind,  it  will  be  all  right,  I  shall  be  some- 
where about."  No  doubt  this  was  assuring. 

The  same  Constable  once  told  me  that  he  possessed  a 
remarkable  stick,  which  rebounded  from  the  object  it  struck 
without  injuring  it,  but  had  very  serious  effects  upon  any- 
thing it  came  in  contact  with  on  its  rebound.  He  told  me 
he  had  once  to  arrest  a  very  desperate  Irishman  named 
Kelly,  who  was  stood  talking  to  another  named  Murphy. 
The  Constable  got  between  them,  and  at  once  struck  Kelly 
three  blows  on  the  head  with  his  stick,  which  rebounded 
without  doing  Kelly  any  injury,  but  the  stick  rebounded  on 
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to  Murphy's  head,  and  did  him  a  deal  of  harm.  I  said  "Why 
did  you  not  let  goof  Kelly  and  strike  Murphy?"  He  said 
"  That  is  just  what  I  did  and  I  soon  had  Kelly  on  the  floor 
with  the  hand-cuffs  on." 

The  abolition  of  the  Parish  Stocks  ushered  in  quite  a  re- 
volution in  parish  affairs.  The  Stocks  were  the  outward 
and  visual  representation  of  the  majesty  of  the  law.  When 
they  went  into  disuse,  the  Parish  Constable  waned  as  a 
terrifying  power.  The  Constable  never  seemed  to  be 
prouder  than  when  he  had  got  the  prisoner's  ankles  safely 
locked.  This  was  usually  done  in  the  presence  of  curious 
men  and  women,  and  highly  interested  boys.  When  the 
prisoner  was  duly  fastened,  the  Constable  usually  gazed 
round,  flushed  with  importance,  and  looked  as  proud  as 
George  Stephenson  when  he  gazed  on  his  first  locomotive. 

When  the  Constable  had  gone  away,  we  boys  still  stood 
round  staring  at  the  prisoner-  Those  were  high  moments 
of  philosophy.  The  prisoner's  feelings  can  only  be  imag- 
ined, but  they  probably  alternated  between  vengeance, 
penitence,  and  reformation. 

To  us  lads,  the  scene  suggested  reflections  on  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  human  race.  It  is  the  errors,  calamities,  and 
sufferings  of  life  that  largely  make  us  philosophers.  In  the 
presence  of  those,  our  conclusions  are  most  earnest  and 
sincere,  but,  unfortunately,  not  always  the  most  durable. 
The  difference  between  error  and  rectitude  appears  more 
marked  in  a  gaol  or  the  stocks,  than  in  a  church  or  a  rail- 
way carriage. 

The  Stocks  became  unpopular  and  fell  into  disuse. 
Much  might  be  said  against  them,  but  this  I  will  say,  for 
them,  that  I  never  knew  a  prisoner  in  the  Stocks  who  did 
not  squarely  face  his  punishment.  The  feet  that  had  been 
quick  to  do  evil,  were  placed  under  most  restraint  and  tem- 
porarily banished  from  the  owner's  observation. 
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The  parish  churches  also  formerly  imposed  penalties 
and  humiliations  on  erring  parishioners.  My  father,  who 
died  a  very  old  man,  remembered  a  case1,  where  the  parson 
and  churchwardens  of  a  country  church  tried  to  persuade, 
or  frighten,  a  young  man  into  marrying  a  young  woman 
whom  he  had  got  into  disgrace.  But  they  tried  in  vain,  for 
he  replied  "  Sooner  than  marry  that  girl  I  would  marry  the 
devil's  own  daughter  and  live  with  the  old  folks." 

By  the  old  common  law,  a  Constable  could  confine  of- 
fenders in  the  Stocks  by  way  of  security,  but  not  by  way 
of  punishment.  My  own  recollection  is,  that  whilst  being 
effectual  for  securing  a  prisoner,  the  Stocks  were  not  lux- 
urious enough  to  avoid  being  places  of  punishment. 

Afterwards,  by  divers  statutes,  the  Stocks  were  also  ap- 
pointed for  the  punishment  of  offenders.  Dan  Cockle,  a 
very  notorious  man,  often  went  on  the  spree,  which  in- 
variably landed  him  in  the  stocks,  but  he  prudently,  it  was 
said,  put  on  his  feet  two  pairs  of  thick  worsted  stockings 
when  starting  out  on  a  deliberate  spree,  saying  they  pro- 
tected his  ankles,  and  "we  never  know  what  mud  happen." 
One  eminent  judicial  authority  said  "  The  Constable  has  as 
good  authority  in  his  place  as  the  Chief  Justice  has  in  his." 

But  the  old  Constable  had  his  limitations — he  could  only 
detect  and  capture  ;  the  Sessions  and  Assizes  had  to  try  the 
offenders  and  award  punishment.  At  one  time,  the  prose- 
cutor had  to  pay  the  costs  of  the  prosecution,  and  he  often 
preferred  not  to  prosecute,  rather  than  be  robbed  by  the 
criminal,  and  afterwards  impoverished  by  the  expenses  of 
punishing  him.  This  was  a  state  of  things  calling  for 
special  attention,  and  the  public  spirited  people  of  Hydring- 
ton  started  a  Prosecution  Society,  early  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, a  sort  of  co-operative  law  society — you  paid  so  much 
in  annually,  and  if  you  were  fortunate  enough  to  be  robbed, 
the  society  paid  the  costs  of  prosecuting  the  offender.  You 
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thus  got  something  for  your  subscription,  which  was  equi- 
valent to  a  dividend. 

This  society  no  doubt  commended  itself  to  the  people  of 
Hydrington  as  being  a  species  of  old  Anglo-Saxon  frank- 
pledge — in  which  the  district  became,  in  a  sense,  answerable 
for  the  depredations  done  within  it.  But  it  was  a  great  deal 
more  than  that.  The  members  were  important  people,  and 
to  rob  them  was  attended  with  great  danger.  The  society 
published  at  stated  periods  the  names  of  its  members,  with 
their  addresses.  This  operated  like  the  sprinkling  of  the 
door  posts  by  the  angel  amongst  the  Hebrews — a  special 
caution  and  immunity  from  destruction.  Rob  a  member, 
and  all  the  forces  of  the  society  would  be  used  against  you 
to  detect  and  punish. 

The  society  did  not  rely  solely  upon  the  sagacity  of  the 
Parish  Constable.  Bills  were  often  posted,  in  language  cal- 
culated to  put  the  lawless  into  complete  panic,  announcing 
that  some  theft  or  depredation  had  been  committed,  and 
offering  a  reward  for  information  leading  to  conviction. 
Some  of  the  Articles  of  the  society  are  quaint,  and  carry 
the  mind  back  to  past  generations. 

Article  7  says  "  That  to  prevent  mistakes  respecting  ex- 
penses incurred  in  several  particulars,  no  advertisement  for 
the  apprehensioni  of  offenders  shall  be  inserted  more  than 
twice  in  any  newspaper,  at  the  expense  of  the  Society,  and 
that  no  more  than  nine  shillings  per  day.be  allowed  for 
three  or  more  men,  and  three  shillings  per  day  for  one  man 
in  pursuing  offenders." 

Article  8  provides  "  That  no  more  than  2s.  6d.  be  allowed 
per  day  and  night  for  any  prisoner's  maintenance  in  the 
Lock-up  Rooms  where  such  prisoners  may  be  placed  for 
safe  custody  until  carried  before  a  Magistrate." 

Tfie  subscription  to  the  society  was  in  my  time  only 
about  6s.  a  year,  but  no  doubt  the  society  had  power,  if 
necessary,  to  raise  money  on  debentures  or  by  special  Call. 
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I  do  not  doubt  this,  because  it  certainly  possessed  the  power 
of  reducing  capital,  and  the  two  usually  go  together. 

The  society  had  an  Annual  Dinner.  That  is  a  necessary 
thing  in  every  healthy  society — nay,  moribund  societies 
often  display  their  rigor  mortis  in  the  form  of  a  final  wind- 
ing-up,  liquidating,  tear-shedding  dinner.  I  have  known 
several  societies,  give  a  final  stretch  out  with  the  remaining 
funds,  during  which  the  members  spoke  in  mournful  tones, 
with  very  jolly  looking  faces. 

The  Annual  Dinner  of  the  Hydrington  Prosecution 
Society,  was  in  very  many  respects  out  of  the  ordinary  way. 
Sometimes  these  death  warnings  assume  the  form  of  a 
series  of  dinners,  which,  like  the  actors'  Benefits  at  a 
theatre,  effectually  announce  that  the  run  of  the  play  is 
closing. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  Hydrington  Prosecution 
Society  was  healthy,  and  the  annual  dinner  was  a  symp- 
tom of  that  health — nay,  the  proof — not  like  the  frequent 
and  intermittent  inspirations  of  a  dying  man,  but  a  display 
of  its  social  robustness  and  strength. 

The  dinner  was  not  given,  on  an  ordinary  invitation.  No, 
an  opportunity  was  taken  to  give  the  lawless  another  scare, 
and  the  general  public  a  further  sense  of  their  security,  and 
the  walls  of  the  district  were  posted  with  placards  announc- 
ing when  the  annual  dinner  would  be  held.  But  the  pos- 
ter displayed  a  great  deal  more  than  that.  It 'was  headed 
with  the  Royal  Arms,  and  then  proceeded  to  give  the 
following  lofty  pronouncement :  — 

"  Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  several  persons  whose 
names  are  hereunder  mentioned,  forming  the  above  Society 
for  the  prosecution  of  felons  and  other  depredators,  are  de- 
termined to  prosecute,  with  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  Law, 
all  such  persons  as  may  be  found  guilty  of  committing  any 
Felony  or  other  Depredation  on  the  person  or  property  of 
any  member  of  this  Society.  It  has  been  found  by  exper- 
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ience  that  Institutions  of  this  kind  are  of  public  utility  in 
punishing  offenders,  who,  through  the  inability  or  timidity 
of  the  person  injured,  frequently  escape  justice,  and  are 
thereby  encouraged  to  commit  still  greater  crimes-" 

Then  follow  the  names  and  addresses  of  about  120 
members. 

About  twenty  of  these  are  widows,  to  whom  the  desire  of 
immunity  from  robbery  "or  other  depredation"  and  the  de- 
light of  punishing  offenders  had  descended  from  their  hus- 
bands, although  as  items  they  were  no  doubt  absent  from 
the  schedule  of  their  husband's  assets  prepared  for  pro- 
bate duty. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  bill  it  states  that  "Persons  defacing 
these  Bills  are  liable  to  be  prosecuted."  This  is  only  what 
you  expect  from  such  a  determined,  uncompromising 
society.  In  fact  it  is  nearly  all  that  is  left  of  its  original 
felony-punishing  mission,  for  the  counties  many  years  ago 
undertook  the  cost  of  prosecuting  offenders  at  Sessions  and 
Assizes. 

Still  the  society  is  kept  on.  The  necessity  for  its  exis- 
tence for  its  original  purpose  is  nearly  gone ;  but  occas- 
ionally it  jumps  into  quickened  life  with  such  a  public  an- 
nouncement as  this :  — 

£$  REWARD. 

Whereas  on  the  evening  of  Thursday  last,  or  early 
on  the  morning  of  Friday,  the  23rd  inst,  some  person 
or  persons  broke  the  lock  and  entered  the  hen-roost 
belonging  to  and  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  R.  Thistle- 
ton,  brewer,  and  took  therefrom  three  hens,  and  killed 
them,  afterwards  leaving  them  in  the  Cart  Shed  ;  also 
attempted  to  force  in  a  window  belonging  to  the  Brew- 
ery." 

It  is  evident  that  the  society  is  merely  quiescent,  and 
that  its  destroying  fires  are  not  quenched,  but  merely  sub- 
dued, yet  capable  of  breaking  out  into  action  and  scorching 
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vitality  when  required.  No  doubt  the  thieves  and  the 
malicious  injurers  know  this — hence  the  tolerably  peaceful 
condition  of  Society  generally. 

The  general  public  would  know,  from  the  posters,  who 
were  the  fortunate  members  who  were  going  to  dine  at  the 
Inn.  The  way  of  transgressors  is  proverbially  hard,  but  the 
posters  seem  to  show  that  the  path  of  the  law  abiding — 
nay,  the  law-enforcing — is  very  flowery  and  joyous.  Why 
were  not  other  details  of  the  dinner  published  ?  If  ever  any 
dinner  abounded  with  details,  it  was  the  Hydrington 
Annual  Dinner-  As  the  time  for  holding  it  approached, 
visionary  schemes  of  the  dinner  floated  in  the  minds  of 
the  President,  Secretary,  and  Officials.  These  schemes  be- 
gan to  shape  themselves  into  something  definite — then 
came  the  details,  which  were  arranged  after  much  labour 
and  many  conferences.  Let  nobody  think,  that  the  duties 
of  the  Secretary  and  President  of  the  Hydrington  Prosecu- 
tion Society  are  light,  and  free  from  great  anxiety,  especi- 
ally if  those  officials  are  conscientious,  and  feel,  as  they 
ought  to  feel,  that  the  eyes  of  the  world  are  upon  them,  and 
that  they  are  called  to  play  a  great  part  in  the  nation's 
history.  First  there  was  a  careful  comparison  of  the  menus 
of  previous  years,  to  see  what  change  could  be  made  with 
advantage.  Although  some  change  and  novelty,  were 
thought  desirable,  each  old  dish  was  mentioned  and  con- 
sidered, but  ultimately  found  to  be  indispensable.  There 
could  be  no  greater  tribute  paid  to  the  wisdom  of  previous 
generations.  Of  course  everybody  had  roast  beef — even 
those  who  were  not  members  of  the  society,  but  what  would 
a  Prosecution  Dinner  be  without  roast  beef  ?  Boiled  leg 
of  mutton  and  caper  sauce,  stood  on  different  ground.  That 
dish  was  indispensable  because  so  few  of  the  members 
boiled  a  leg  of  mutton — and  then  caper  sauce, — it  sounded 
so  nice,  that  the  menu  would  not  be  euphonious  without  it. 
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And  then  the  rage  for  caper  sauce !  It  was  so  much  rel- 
ished that  it  might  be  some  appetizing  form  of  destroying 
the  criminal  tendencies  of  misdemeanants  and  depredators, 
— although  the  corns,  or  berries,  of  the  Caper,  were  very 
scarce  in  the  sauce. 

Scarcity  of  capers  often  gave  rise  to  conversation.  It  re- 
minded one  of  the  currant  muffin  I  used  to  meet  with  when 
a  boy.  The  currants  were  so  scarce,  that  I  and  my  younger 
brother  arranged  to  sing  out  to  the  other  when  either  of 
us  came  to  anything.  At  one  of  these  famous  dinners,  a 
member,  hearing  his  neighbours  conversing,  asked  what 
was  the  topic,  and  was  told  that  it  was  the  "  topic  of  Caper- 
corn,"  which  sounded  something  very  geographical.  Of 
course  it  was  thought  necesary  that  there  should  be  cod 
and  oyster  sauce — it  would  appear  an  ordinary  dinner 
without  that,  and  the  Hydrington  Prosecution  Society's 
was  not  an  ordinary  dinner.  The  result  was  that  the  only 
change  possible  was  something  additional,  and  it  was  unani- 
mously agreed  that  if  they  had  anything  additional  the  at- 
tention of  the  members  must  be  called  to  it,  as  members  ar- 
ranged their  appetites  for  the  usual  programme,  and  en- 
deavoured to  go  through  it  vigorously  and  skilfully,  so  that 
with  the  last  dish,  vanished  their  last  bit  of  appetite.  He 
was  a  poor  prosecutor  who  was  unable  to  go  through  the 
whole  courses, — he  was  like  the  Society  itself  when  at 
Quarter  Sessions,  it  could  offer  no  evidence  on  some  of 
the  counts  in  the  indictment. 

But  let  us  suppose  that  all  the  details  have  been  ar- 
ranged, and  the  day  of  the  dinner  has  arrived.  It  is  an 
eventful  day.  The  officials  look  careworn  and  anxious. 
They  feel  that  they  are  making  history.  The  members,  too, 
are  looking  forward  to  it.  Many  of  them  when  arranging 
their  business  engagements,  have  had  to  say,  "  Oh !  I  can- 
not come  on  that  day — it  is  the  dinner."  The  dinner 
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tickets,  however,  are  transferable,  and  if  a  man  is  in  a  very 
bad  state  of  health,  or  very  infirm  with  age,  or  cannot  by 
any  possibility  go  himself,  he  can  send  a  substitute,  al- 
though the  guests  are  always  very  sympathetic  with  any 
member,  who,  from  a  sense  of  duty,  goes  to  the  dinner  with 
a  less  robust  appetite  than  formerly. 

One  old  gentleman  who  had  attended  regularly  for  a 
great  many  years,  and  had  made  a  reputation  in  the  way 
of  availing  himself  of  opportunities,  was  seen  to  shed  a  tear 
over  the  decadence  of  his  appetite  and  capacity,  and  it  shed 
a  gloom,  for  a  short  time,  over  six  seats  to  the  right,  and 
six  seats  to  the  left  of  him,  and  twelve  seats  to  the  right  in 
front.  But  when  the  others  were  obliged,  although  from 
very  different  reasons,  to  cease  eating,  he  seemed  to  recover 
his  equanimity,  no  doubt  philosophizing  that  satiety  is  a 
great  leveller  of  both  young  and  old,  the  wealthy  and  the 
delicate. 

My  first  dinner  I  attended  when  a  young  man.  I  sat  in 
front  of  a  huge  round  of  beef.  The  carver  was  a  pleasant 
little  dapper  man,  very  expert  with  the  carving  tools,  and  of 
great  experience  at  these  dinners.  His  name  was  Charles 
Maude.  I  did  not  know  at  first  that  it  was  Charles  who  was 
carving,  for  he  was  obscured  by  the  very  large  piece  of 
beef,  and  I  could  only  see  two  skilful  arms  carving  away  at 
the  top.  The  guest  on  my  right  said  to  me  "  I  think  that 
it  is  Charles  Maude  who  is  carving,  from  his  voice."  And 
so  it  turned  out  to  be,  for  as  the  beef  got  lower,  Charles' 
head  (Charles  Maude's  head,  I  mean)  began  to  emerge 
from  a  state  of  eclipse,  so  that  we  could  enter  into  casual 
conversation  with  him. 

The  last  time  I  dined  with  the  society,  an  old  cricketing 
friend  of  mine  was  President,  and  I  sat  on  his  left-  When 
he  was  carving  the  cod-fish  the  plates  had  to  be  taken  to  a 
very  determined  man  of  the  name  of  Bill  Plumbo,  to  be  sup- 
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plied  with  oyster  sauce.  One  of  the  first  to  be  served  with 
the  fish  was  Mr.  Joseph  Gee,  who  had  only  one  arm,  but 
who,  withal,  was  very  expert  with  it  Gee  said  to  Bill, 
"  Bill,  pass  the  sauce."  Bill  replied  "  send  thi'  plate  up." 
Bill  would  not  part  with  the  sauce,  which  he  carefully  dealt 
out  to  every  plate  sent  to  him.  This  struck  me  as  rather 
churlish  on  Bill's  part,  so  I  said  to  the  President  "  Why 
doesn't  Bill  pass  the  sauce  ?"  The  President  (still  carving) 
said  "  He's  put  in  by  t'  Committee."  I  said  "  What  to  do  ?" 
The  President  (still  carving1)  said  "  To  serve  the  sauce."  I 
was  then  struck  with  the  amount  of  labour  and  detail  which 
the  Committee  had  evidently  to  undergo,  and  asked  "  Have 
you  a  man  told  off  for  every  sauce  ?"  "No,"  said  the  Presi- 
dent (still  carving),  "Only  the  oyster  sauce."  The  thing 
seemed  enveloped  in  mystery, — it  possessed  a  strange  fas- 
cination for  me,  and  I  asked  why  the  oyster  sauce  called 
for  such  special  treatment.  Then  in  a  moment's  leisure  he 
gave  this  hurried  explanation.  He  said  "  You  see  Gee  is 
very  clever  with  one  hand,  and  he's  passionately  fond  of 
stewed  oysters,  and  last  year  he  got  hold  of  the  oyster  sauce 
Jug  (which  was  an  ordinary  quart  jug)  and  he  put  in  two 
four-pronged  forks  and  a  table  spoon,  which  he  so  manipu- 
lated with  his  fingers  when  pouring  out  the  sauce,  that  they 
operated  as  a  grate  and  nobody  got  an  oyster,  and  when 
the  dish  was  removed  he  ate  all  the  oysters  himself.  The 
Committee  had  the  matter  up  and  appointed  Bill  to  serve 
the  sauce."  I  looked  at  poor  Gee, — he  seemed  to  eat  his 
fish  in  a  half-hearted  way,  downcast  by  the  nemesis  which 
was  over-shadowing  him. 

Sometimes  the  menu  included  green  peas,  but  as  the 
dinner  was  usually  held  in  winter,  the  peas  were  tinned  or 
preserved.  I  am  very  fond  of  peas,  but  I  often  wonder  how 
our  fore-fathers  managed  to  eat  them  with  their  rude  dining 

tools.     The  two-pronged  fork  would  be  no  good,  and  this 
R 
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no  doubt  caused  the  knife  to  be  used  as  a  means  of  con- 
veyance of  the  peas  to  the  mouth.  Such  is  the  effect  of 
heredity,  that  some  people  still  use  the  knife,  even  when 
they  have  a  four-pronged  fork  available.  One  man  did  so 
recently  at  a  dinner,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  his  next 
neighbour,  who,  becoming  irritated,  by  the  persistent  use  of 
the  knife  said  "  I  never  use  my  knife  for  Peys  " — to  which 
the  offending  guest  replied,  with  great  innocence,  "  Hars 
that,  car'nt  ta  balance  'em  ?" 

Wm.  Ashworth  was  a  frail,  elderly  man,  who  made  great 
efforts  to  dine  up  to  the  traditions  of  the  society  and  who 
having  reached  a  pitch  of  dangerous  success  said  "  I  can't 
heyt, — put  us  a  bit  i'  this  henkercher  to  tak  home  to  ar 
Sarah!" 

Oh !  it  was  a  vigorous  dinner.  The  members  tucked  in 
as  if  they  were  punishing  criminals, — instead  of  that  they 
were  punishing  the  Innkeeper,  and  disordering  their  own 
stomachs. 

When  the  dinner  was  over  and  the  members  had  got 
their  tickets  for  glasses,  I  went  over  to  Bill  Plumbo  and 
asked  him  why  he  stuck  so  to  the  oyster  sauce,  and  he 
gave  me  a  very  animated  statement,  the  facts  of  which 
agreed  with  the  President's  account,  but  he  added  "  Gee's 
conduct  was  shameful."  I  said  "Did  nobody  get  an  oys- 
ter ?"  He  said  emphatically  "  No !  A  Committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  hold  an  enquiry,  and  they  could  not  find  that 
anybody  get  an  oyster."  "Gee's  nobbut  hawf  as  mony 
arms  as  I  hev,  but  by  gow  he  seems  to  have  twice  as  mony 
fingers.  Nowt  could  pass  them  two  forks  and  spoin." 

There  was  invariably  an  interval  between  the  dinner 
and  the  subsequent  meeting,  and  I  spent  this  interval  in 
talking  with  Bill.  He  was  a  Freemason,  and  assured  me 
that  some  of  the  Masons'  St.  John's  dinners  were  superior 
to  the  one  of  which  we  had  just  partaken.  He  told  me 
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about  one  very  successful  festival  of  St.  John  held  in  their 
own  Club  Rooms  and  cooked  by  their  own  Caretaker.  The 
day  following  this  St.  John  he  and  four  more  met  without 
pre-arrangement  at  the  Rooms  about  1 1  o'clock,  and  drank 
what  was  left  of  the  soup  and  picked  the  cold  turkey.  They 
might  have  been  suffering  from  an  epidemic,  their  symptoms 
were  so  common,  such  as  parched  throats,  tender  appetites, 
and  disinclination  for  work.  When  the  first  two  of  these 
symptoms  had  received  some  treatment  the  third  called  for 
indulgence.  One  of  the  five  said  "  Let  us  go  somewhere  for 
the  day.  I  don't  want  to  go  to  work-"  One  called 
"  Uncle  "  approved  of  it.  Why  he  should  I  don't  know,  for 
he  had  not  done  any  work  for  years.  He  might  have  been 
brother  to  everybody's  father  or  mother,  for  everybody 
called  him  "  Uncle."  Joan  also  approved  of  it.  His  reason 
also  is  obscure,  for  he  had  been  superannuated  on  a  pen- 
sion for  several  years.  Bill  Plumbo  approved  of  it.  His 
constitution  needed  a  change,  and  his  business  had  got 
used  to  sparing  him  frequently.  Dick  approved  of  it.  He 
rarely  had  a  day  off  work,  but  when  he  had,  it  necessitated 
another  day's  rest  The  fifth  man  gave  special  reasons 
founded  on  masonic  precedent  why  such  a  course  should  be 
adopted, — but  added  that  he  had  come  out  without  any 
money.  So  had  Dick, — so  had  Joan.  Uncle,  however  (ever 
the  money  finder  in  emergencies)  had  a  £$  note  and  Bill 
had  a  shilling.  Uncle  was  told  to  hand  over  the  note  to 
Bill,  who  was  made  Treasurer,  with  a  balance  in  hand  of 
£5  is.  It  was  decided  to  go  to  Liverpool,  and  Bill  got 
single  railway  tickets  and  the  five  went  to  Liverpool.  On 
their  arrival,  the  first  two  symptoms  above  mentioned 
again  broke  out,  and  called  for  treatment.  They  repaired 
to  a  pub  where  Bill  paid  for  drinks  and  cheese  and  bread, 
when  his  four  companions  decided  to  have  a  short  walk. 
Bill  was  tired,  and  did  not  want  to  go,  and  was  left 
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behind.  After  being  alone  a  short  time,  he  bethought 
him  that  his  friends  had  no  money.  He,  therefore 
thought  it  his  duty  to  find  them,  so  that  he  could 
pay  for  anything  they  wanted.  He  turned  towards 
the  landing  stage,  and  seeing  many  people  going  over 
a  gangway  into  a  steamer,  naturally  thought  his  friends 
might  be  on  board.  He,  too,  went  on  and  searched 
and  made  enquiries  for  Uncle  and  his  three  other  friends. 
Not  being  able  to  see  or  hear  anything  of  them  on  deck, 
he  went  down  the  companion  staircase  to  make  his 
searches  and  enquiries.  I  must  now  give  you  Bill's  own 
words. 

"When  I  got  downstairs  I  found  such  a  nice  agreeable 
chap  with  gold  lace  on  his  cap  inside  a  little  place  with 
a  short  door,  and  he  was  surrounded  with  bottles  and 
glasses.  I  took  to  him  from  the  first  and  got  into  chat 
with  him.  I  found  that  it  was  a  small  bar.  I  ordered  a 
drink  and  asked  him  to  have  one.  He  did  so,  and  justified 
the  opinion  I  had  formed  of  him, — that  he  was  agreeable. 
He  was  extremely  interesting,  and  we  had  two  or  three 
drinks,  when  I  felt  a  motion  in  the  ship.  I  said  to  him  "  it 
felt  as  if  the  ship  were  moving.'  He  said  '  Yes,  it's  been 
moving  for  half  an  hour.'  I  said  'Is  the  ship  off?'  He 
said  '  Oh,  yes,  we  are  near  the  bar.'  I  said  '  Where  is  it 
going  to?'  He  said  '  The  Isle  of  Man.'  I  said  does  it  stop 
anywhere  ?'  He  said,  '  No,  not  until  we  get  to  Douglas.' 
Eh,  I  was  ill  off.  I  wondered  what  Uncle,  Joan,  and  them 
would  do  wi'  me  off  and  having  all  t'  brass.  However,  there 
was  no  help  for  it.  I  had  to  go  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  stop 
there  for  three  days  before  there  was  a  boat  back,  and  when 
I  got  back  to  Hydrington  I  had  only  a  shilling.  I  should 
have  enjoyed  myself  first  rate  if  it  had  not  been  for  think- 
ing about  Joan,  Uncle,  and  them  having  no  brass." 

I  asked  him  if  he  knew  how  his  friends  got  on.  He  said 
"  Oh,  yes,  they  looked  for  me  all  over  Liverpool,  but  as  they 
couldn't  find  me  they  borrowed  a  sovereign  of  Ambrose 
Levers  to  come  home  with." 

Somebody  gave  three  knocks  then  and  said  "  Gentle- 
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men,  take  your  places  and  order  your  drinks !"     This  was 
the  President,  who  knocked  the  table  with  his  two  foot 
rule.     Bill  rushed  to  a  chair.     The  careworn     expression 
which  he  had  when  he  was  serving  the  oyster  sauce  was 
gone, — he  had  now  only  Bill  Plumbo  to  attend  to,  and  had 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he  had  faithfully  done  his 
duty,  and  had  fearlessly  guarded  and  fairly  distributed,  as 
he  was  expected  to  do  by  the  Committee,  the  oyster  sauce. 
I  then  sought  the  Treasurer.    I  had  a  little  business  with 
him.      The  society  allowed  a  guinea  to  a  member  towards 
the  costs  of  prosecuting  in  Petty  Sessions,  a  cost  which  the 
counties  have  not  yet  undertaken.     I  had  as  I  thought  a 
guinea  to  receive  for  prosecuting  a  man  for  an  assault  upon 
the  son  of  Mr.  Charleson,  a  member  of  the  society.     Many 
months  before  I  was  quietly  sitting  in  my  office  when  Mr. 
Charleson  was  announced  and  admitted.    He  was  excited 
and  said  "  I  want  you  to  prosecute  a  rascal,  one  of  my 
weavers,  a  tramping  weaver,  for  assaulting  my  son  John- 
Give  him  the  full  benefit  of  the  law, — punish  him  as  much 
as  you  can — spare  no  expense — I  do  not  care  what  it  costs. 
I  intend  to  make  an  example  of  the  man  for  kicking  up  a 
disturbance  in  my  mill  and  striking  my  son."     I  said,  "Give 
me  particulars  of  what  he     has  done."       Mr.     Charleson 
replied  "  I  can't  give  you  particulars,  but  I  want  the  rascal 
punishing."     I  said  "  Who  can  give  me  particulars  ?"     He 
said  "  My  son."     I  then  asked  him  to  send  his  son  down. 
He  promised  to  do  so,  and  again  impressed  upon  me  that 
the  offender  was  to  have  the  utmost  punishment  and  no 
expense  was  to  be  spared  in  getting  it  for  him.     I  said 
"  Send  your  son  down,  and  we  will  see  what  the  thing  is." 
Mr.  Charleson  rose  and  said  "  Good  morning,  I'll  send  him 
down  at  once."    When  he  had  got  a  step  or  two  out  of  my 
office  he  turned  back  and  said  "  Of  course  you  quite  under- 
stand that  I  am  not  to  be  put  to  any  expense  in  this  matter. 
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You  must  get  every  penny  out  of  that  scamp  of  a  weaver." 
I  could  not  avoid  laughing  and  saying  "  Then  all  that 
pecuniary  extravagance  which  you  have  been  talking  about 
is  of  somebody  else's  money,  not  yours."  I  pointed  out 
that  there  was  not  much  hope  of  getting  money  out  of  a 
tramping  weaver  for  his  own  prosecution.  Mr.  Charleson 
said  "  I  am  in  the  Prosecution  Society,  which  will  allow  a 
guinea."  I  said  "Well  send  your  son  down."  The  son 
came,  the  weaver  was  prosecuted,  and  fined,  but  did  not 
pay.  It  was  to  get  the  usual  guinea  that  I  wanted  to  see 
the  Treasurer.  When  I  told  him  my  object  he  said,  "Oh ! 
Charleson  drew  that  guinea  six  months  since." 

The  President  was  again  knocking  with  his  two  foot  rule 
for  order,  and  when  obtained,  he  proposed  "  Succcess  to 
the  Hydrington  Prosecution  Society,"  and  pointed  out  the 
good  work  which  the  society  had  done  in  the  past,  and 
the  present  diminution  of  crime  in  the  country.  He  did 
this  in  a  manner  which  convinced  me  that  this  satisfactory 
state  of  things  was  very  largely  owing  to  the  Hydrington 
Prosecution  Society.  I  also  gathered  that  he  would  not  be 
responsible  for  the  safety  of  the  country  if  the  society  was 
discontinued  ;  a  society  which  he  said  must  not  be  meas- 
ured by  the  public  fuss  which  it  made.  Here  he  was  not 
intelligible  to  me.  I  thought  he  was  recklessly  throwing 
away  some  of  the  society's  valuable  advantages.  But  he 
did  it  in  a  moment  of  daring.  I  had  previously  noticed  that 
the  members  were  never  afraid  after  dining  together. 
They  were  more  like  a  garrison  within  the  castle  walls 
smiling  complacently  at  the  enemy  on  the  plain. 

If  the  President  could  inform  the  members  that  any 
warning  notice  had  been  given  or  reward  offered  for  crim- 
inating information  during  the  year,  it  was  invariably 
cheered  as  a  great  success,  showing  the  absolute  necessity 
for  the  continuance  of  the  Hydrington  Prosecution  Society, 
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which  the  President  said  would  ever  uphold  the  British  Con- 
stitution and  punish  lawlessness. 

Don't  denounce  the  society.  The  social  and  convivial 
element  justifies  its  continued  existence.  How  is  it  that 
we  are  apt  to  sneer  at  what  is  merely  social  and  convivial  ? 
Mankind  has  not  so  over-cultivated  itself  that  it  has  no  call 
for  the  social  and  convivial.  A  Social  and  Convivial  Club, 
so  called,  is  disapproved  in  these  pharisaical  times,  but 
when  allied  to  something  else, — politics, — social  reforma- 
tion,— faddism  of  any  kind, — it  is  different.  Well,  this  old 
society  may  be  a  little  more  candid  than  some,  and  yet  does 
not  want  to  dissociate  itself  from  the  old  principle  of  pun- 
ishing felons.  It  is  not  the  only  society  that  is  useless  for 
its  original  purposes.  Give  a  man  something  to  eat  or 
drink,  and  you  disclose  a  man, — that  cannot  live  on  prob- 
lems and  abstract  ideas.  So  long  as  we  have  one  foot  on 
earth,  we  need  not  affect  to  despise  these  human  necessi- 
ties. We  may  think  we  appear  to  be  more  exalted  by  these 
denunciations  of  creature  comforts.  But  do  we  ?  Are  we 
even  more  candid  ?  Has  our  doctor  forbidden  them  ? 
Have  we  too  little  self-restraint  ?  Has  indigestion  gripped 
us  ?  Is  the  liver  all  right,  or  is  the  gout  lying  in  wait  for 
us? 

Many  people  talk  as  if  dinners  were  confined  to  tenantry 
and  freemasons.  But  is  there  not  sufficient  community  of 
interest  in  a  good  table  and  a  good  appetite,  without  either 
rents  or  mystery  ?  Dining  is  a  very  old  institution.  Some 
literary  men  have  been  known  to  dine,  but  that  is  the 
feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul.  But  if  it  were  a 
number  of  men  who  had  a  passion  for  thief  and  vagabond 
hunting  who  dined,  well  that  is  very  different.  Some  would 
say  "  as  you  are  no  longer  required  to  hunt  and  prosecute 
felons  you  have  no  justification  for  dining."  Such  a  con- 
clusion would  be  cruel,  and  probably  disregarded.  The 
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Hydrington  men  will  go  on,  in  a  pure  love  of  antiquity, 
with  their  dinner.  One  saddens  to  think  of  the  probable 
consequences  of  the  abolition  of  the  Hydrington  Prosecu- 
tion Dinner,  upon  the  members,  and  upon  society  gen- 
erally. Would  the  death  rate  be  affected  ?  Would  medi- 
cal practices  decline?  Would  the  town  be  imperilled? 
Probably  not,  but  another  old  local  institution  would  have 
disappeared,  and  I  disapprove  of  unnecessary  obliteration 
of  our  habits  and  customs,  and  of  violent  social  changes. 
We  go  to  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  find  out  relics  of 
antiquity  and  abandoned  old  habits  and  customs.  It  were 
folly  to  bury  an  old  Society  with  a  view  to  dig  traces  of  it 
up  again  in  another  generation. 

Vain,   very  vain,  thy  weary   search  to  find 
That  bliss  which  only  centres  in  the  mind. 

****** 

Yes,  let  the  rich  deride,   the  proud  disdain, 
These    simple   blessings  of    the    lowly  train ; 
To    me,    more  dear,    congenial    to  my    heart, 
One  native  charm,  than  all  the  gloss  of  art : 
Spontaneous   joys,  where    Nature    has  its   play, 
The   soul  adopts  and  owns   their   first-born  sway ; 
Lightly   they  frolic   o'er   the   vacant  mind, 
Unenvied,   unmolested,   unconfined. 
But  the   long  pomp,    the   midnight  masquerade, 
With   all   the  freaks  of  wanton  wealth  arrayed, 
In  these,  ere  triflers  half  their  wish  obtain, 
The  toiling  pleasure  sickens  into  pain. 
And  even  while  fashion's  brightest  arts  decoy, 
The    heart    distrusting  asks,  if   this    be    joy? 
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student  of  English  literature  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  a  period  notable  for  the  original  character  of 
its  poetry  and  prose,  will  not  fail  to  give  reasonable  attention 
to  the  verse  of  Thomas  Chatterton.  Little  of  it  is  the  mere 
doggrel  of  a  rimester  or  the  laboured  construction  of  a 
painful  versifier.  As  a  whole,  indeed,  it  does  not  rank 
high  in  the  order  of  prosody,  but  much  of  it  reaches  a 
very  estimable  standard  of  poetical  achievement.  In  the 
work  of  one  who  died  in  his  eighteenth  year  we  should  ^not 
expect  to  find,  notwithstanding  the  intervention  of 
exceptional  genius,  the  power  of  elaborate  metrical 
construction,  or  the  force  of  a  unique  originality ;  but  if 
Chatterton's  imagination  was  not  unique,  it  was  at  least 
exceptional,  and  his  verse,  if  it  have  no  title  to 
elaborateness  as  distinct  from  the  elaboration  which  it 
certainly  possesses,  may  yet  be  described  as  unusually 
skilful  in  its  form. 

Not  only   the     specialist,    who    may    not    pardonably 
overlook  the  curiosities  of  the  period  of  his  study,  but  those 
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whom  the  tragedy  of  Chatterton's  life — the  most  piteous 
tragedy  in  the  history  of  our  literature — attracts 
sympathetically  to  the  general  reading  of  his  works,  will 
be  drawn  by  the  fascination  of  his  modes  of  expression  to 
an  analysis,  however  crude  and  imperfect,  of  these  modes, 
these  manners  of  diction  and  metrical  form.  May  I  call 
them  mannerisms  ?  For  the  young  poet,  like  the  poetaster, 
save  when  this  latter  minion  beats  his  wings  in  pure  air — 
the  fatal  element  of  the  would-be  "  maker  " — is  necessarily 
the  copyist  of  modes  of  expression  and  forms  of 
construction  which  to  lesser  minds  than  those  of  their 
creators  are  actually  or  tend  to  become  mannerisms.  Your 
sonnet  must  resemble  the  Petrarchian  model — yet  what  is 
Petrarchian  ?  And  what  is  Spenserian  or  Miltonic  ?  You 
cannot  avoid  what  I  signify  by  the  term  "  mannerism  " 
where  the  spiritual  quality,  generally  peculiar  and 
distinctive,  is  not  transfused  through  the  metrical 
quantities  which  to  be  normal  must  be  invariable. 
Technique  does  not  appear  as  technique  to  the  master- 
mind— it  is  the  natural  vehicle  of  spontaneous  art — but 
with  those  of  his  school  it  pronounces  itself,  in  conformity 
or  aberration,  in  every  line  of  their  work.  Now,  Chatterton 
is  the  pupil  of  many  schools,  and  a  remarkable  commoner 
of  them  all.  His  ability  to  seize  on  the  technique  of  his 
predecessors  is  shown  in  the  close  imitations  of  his  verse, 
which  reveal,  besides  identity  of  measure,  similarity  of 
diction  and  an  approximation  of  temper  by  no  means 
inconsiderable. 

At  the  outset  of  my  attempt  to  confirm  this  thesis,  let 
me  add  one  more  to  the  innumerable  records  of  tantalising 
circumstances  which  stand  ironically  about  the  path  of  the 
would-be  discloser  of  interesting  literary  comparisons.  It 
is  well-known  that  Chatterton  received  encouragement 
and  inspiration,  and  probably  his  first  incentive,  to  produce 
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verse  from  Thomas  Phillips,  the  usher  of  his  school, 
Colston's  Hospital,  Bristol.  A  peculiar  friendship  sprang 
up  between  the  two,  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  Phillips,  who 
had  achieved  considerable  local  repute  as  a  writer  of  verses, 
instructed  Chatterton  in  the  art.  Can  we  trace  his 
influence?  Alas,  no.  We  should  be  able,  could  we 
legitimately  assign  the  satirical  poem  "  Sly  Dick "  to 
Phillips,  who  was  long  considered  its  author ;  but  the 
weight  of  such  evidence  as  may  be  adduced  stamps  it  as 
being  unmistakably  Chatterton's.  Not  a  single  piece  of 
verse  by  Phillips  is  extant,  so  far  as  I  can  trace. 
Chatterton's  beautiful  "  Elegy  "  on  the  death  of  his  friend 
suggests  that  he  was  a  singer  of  the  seasons  and  the 
circling  year ;  an  indication  which  points  to  one  of  two 
circumstances,  (i)  either  that  Chatterton  did  not  imitate  the 
verse  of  his  first  poetical  guide,  or  (2)  that  most  of  his 
earlier  poems  have  perished.  Here  is  the  particular 
circumstance  to  which  I  draw  attention,  the  removal  of 
which  I  required  to  free  me  from  the  horns  of  this 
dilemma.  Phillips  was  a  fairly  regular  contributor  to 
"  Felix  Farley's  Bristol  Journal."  He  died  in  1769.  The 
British  Museum  has  no  copies  of  this  journal.  The  Bristol 
libraries,  where  alone  we  should  really  expect  to  find  them, 
have  none  that  would  serve  our  purpose  :  for  Mr.  Norris 
Mathews,  the  City  Librarian,  in  response  to  my  request, 
informs  me — "  The  earliest  volumes  of  '  Felix  Farley's 
Bristol  Journal'  in  our  libraries  (1768  and  1769),  I  regret, 
are  very  incomplete,  and  the  numbers  that  we  have  for 
these  years  do  not  contain  poems  signed  by  Thomas 
Phillips."  The  lost  numbers  even  in  these  years,  might 
have  enabled  us  to  throw  new  light  on  the  early  work  of 
Chatterton.  The  Fates  who  live  behind  the  gods  were 
ever  ironical  before  mortals. 

That  Chatterton  loved  metrical  imitation  with  an  almost 
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fiendish  passion  is  evident  in  two  stanzas  of  the  Tragedy 
of  ^Ella,  descriptive  of  night  and  dawn  respectively. 

The   worlde   ys  darke  wythe    nyghtc ;    the   wyndes    are  stylle  : 
Faintelie  the  mone  her  palyde  lyghte  makes  gleme; 
The  upryste   sprytes  the  sylente  letten   fylle, 
With  ouphante  faerys  joynyng  ynne  the  dreme ; 
The  forreste  sheenethe  wythe  the  sylver  leme  ; 
Now  maie  mie  love  be  sated  ynn  yttes  treate ; 
Uponne  the  lynche  of  somme  swefte  reynyng  streme, 
Att  the  swote  banquette  I  wylle  swotelie  eate. 
Thys  ys  the  howse  ;  yee  hyndes,  swythyn  appere. 

The  mornynge  'gyns  along  the  Easte  to  sheene ; 

Darklinge  the   lyghte  doe  onne  the  waters   plaie ; 

The  feynte  rodde  leme  slowe  creepeth  oere  the  greene, 

Toe  chase  the  merkyness   of  nyghte   awaie ; 

Swifte   flies  the  howers  thatte  wylle   brynge   oute  the   daie 

The  softe  dewe  falleth  onne  the  greenynge  grasse  : 

The  shepster  mayden,   dyghtynge  her  arraie, 

Scante  sees  her  vysage  yn  the  wavie  glasse ; 

Bie  the  full  daylieght  wee  scalle  JElla.  see, 

Or  Brystowes  wallyd  towne  ;   damoyselle,  followe  mee. 

A  line-for-line  comparison  of  these  reveals  similarity  of 
accent  and  quantity  and  pause,  an  exactly  appropriate- 
transformation  of  figure,  and  an  approximation  even  to 
alliterative  imitation. 

Most  of  the  verse  of  Chatterton  outside  the  Rowley 
Poems  is  satirical.  Satirical  verse  least  of  all  poetry  lends 
itself  to  comparison :  for  the  reason  that  the  only 
considerable  element  in  its  structure  is  its  rime — its 
effectiveness  may  be  weakened  by  elaborate  accentuation 
or  compression  of  diction.  Rime  here  is  not  a  connection, 
as  I  think  it  is  in  the  nobler  quality  of  poetry,  but  a 
termination,  and  in  it  the  real  point  and  sting  are  to  be 
found.  The  rest  of  the  line,  save  for  a  general  conformity 
to  metrical  fashion,  is  without  much  consequence  in  verse 
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that  is  palpably  satirical.  Therefore,  I  regard  it  idle  to 
seek  for  the  satirist  upon  whose  foundations  Chatterton 
may  have  built  his  particular  style.  He  was,  surely,  as 
nearly  all  his  prose  pieces  testify,  with  too  much  nature  a 
satirist  to  require  a  model,  as  also  he  was  too  voluminously 
a  publisher  of  satires  to  refer  his  outpourings  to  those  of 
any  predecessor  or  contemporary.  So  I  have  not  followed 
the  matter  sufficiently  closely  to  be  able  to  say  with  Dr. 
Wilson  that  "  Churchill  became  his  favourite  model  as  a 
satirist."  But  I  should  say  that  his  satires  resemble 
Dryden's  in  contrast  with  Pope's  in  the  free,  uncrowded, 
unbalanced  character  of  their  lines,  and  Pope's  in  contrast 
with  Dryden's  in  their  chief  characteristic,  the  deadliness, 
or  liveliness,  of  their  sting. 

Since  dissipation  is  thy  only  joy, 

Go,  Grafton,  join  the  dance,  and  act  the  boy  ; 

'Tis  not  for  fops  in  cabinets  to  shine, 

And  justice  must  confess  that  title's  thine, 

Dress   to   excess,  and   powder   into   fame, 

In   drums  and  hurricanes  exalt   your   name. 

There  you  may  glitter,  there  your  worth  may  rise 

Above  the  little  reach  of  vulgar  eyes. 

But  in  the  high  departments  of  the  state 

Your  talents  are  too  trifling  to  be  great. 

(Resignation.) 

The  Song  in  the  Tragedy  of  ^Ella  is  worthy  of  notice 
for  its  resemblance  to  the  mad  song  of  Ophelia.  When  we 
consider  that  the  temper  of  it  is  that  of  grief  as  distinct  from 
madness,  we  are  able  to  appreciate  the  clever  construction 
of  a  lyrical  dirge  obviously  approximating  to  the  Shake- 
speajyan  model.  The  diction  is  similar ;  one  or  two  lines 
are  almost  identical  -.  the  refrain  is  unquestionably  drawn 
from  Shakespeare. 
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O  !    synge  untoe  mie  roundelaie, 
O !    droppe  the  brynie  teare  wythe  mee, 
Daunce  ne  moe  atte  hallie  daie, 
Lycke  a  reyngnge  ryver  bee ; 

Mie    love  ys    dedde, 

Gon  to  hys  death-bedde, 

Al  under  the  wyllowe  tree. 

Blacke  hys  cryne  as  the  wyntere  nyghte, 
Whyte  hys   rode  as  the   sommer   snowe, 
Rodde  hys  face  as  the  mornynge  lyghte, 
Cale  he  lyes  ynne  the  grave  belowe ; 

Mie  love  ys  dedde, 

Gon  to  hys  death-bedde, 

Al  under   the  wyllowe   tree. 

Dr.  Wilson,  in  his  luminous  work,  "  Chatterton  :  A  Bio- 
graphical Study,"  says  of  "  Elinoure  and  Juga,"  probably 
the  first  of  Chatterton's  antique  ballads,  "  it  is  curious  to 
catch  in  its  stanzas  echoes  of  the  polished  quatrains  of 
Gray's  "  Elegy,"  then  in  the  first  blush  of  its  popularity." 
He  quotes  two  stanzas,  slightly  modernised :  — 

JUGA. 

Sisters  in    sorrow,   on    this    daisied    bank, 

Where    melancholy  broods,    we  will  lament ; 
Bewet  with  morning  dew  and  even  dank ; 
Like  levind  oaks  in  each  the   other  bentj 
Or  like  forletten  halls  of  merriment, 
Whose  ghastly   witches  hold  the  train  of  fright, 
Where  lethal  ravens  bark,  and  owlets  wake  the  night. 

ELINOURE. 

No  more  the  miskynette   shall  wake  the  morn, 

The  minstrel  dance,  good  cheer,  and  morris  play  • 
No  more  the  ambling  palfry  and  the  horn 
Shall  from  the   lessel  rouse  the  fox   away ; 
I'll   seek  the  forest  all  the   livelong   day ; 
All  night  among  the  graved  church-glebe  will  go, 
And  to  the  passing  sprites  lecture  my  tale  of  woe. 

More  noticeable  are  the  Elegy  on  the  death  of  Thomas 
Phillips— 
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No  more  I  hail  the  morning's  golden  gleam, 
No  more  the  wonders  of  the  view  I   sing ; 
Friendship  requires  a   melancholy    theme, 
At  her  command  the  awful  lyre  I  string ! — 

and  the  beautiful  Elegy  whose  first  verses  run — 

Joyless  I  seek  the    solitary  shade, 

Where  dusky  contemplation  veils  the  scene, 

The   dark   retreat   of    leafless   branches   made, 

Where  sickening  sorrow  wets  the  yellowed  green. 

The  darksome  ruins  of  some   sacred  cell, 
Where  erst  the  sons  of  Superstition  trod, 

Tottering  upon  the  mossy  meadow,   tell 

We  better  know,   but  less   adore,    our   God. 

Nor  should  the  "  Elegy  on  the  death  of  Mr.  John  Tandey, 
sen.,"  and  that  on  Mr.  Alcock,  a  miniature-painter,  of 
Bristol,  be  passed  unnoticed,  as  being  based 'structurally 
upon  the  stanza  of  Gray's  "  Ode  on  the  Death  of  a 
Favourite  Cat." 

Ye  virgins  of  the  sacred  choir, 
Awake  the   soul-dissolving  lyre, 

Begin  the  mournful  strain ; 
To    deck   the    much-loved    Tandey's    urn, 
Let  the  poetic  genius  burn, 

And  all   Parnassus  drain. 

Ye  nine,  awake  the  chorded  shell, 
Whilst  I  the  praise  of  Alcock  tell 

In  truth-dictated  lays : 
On  wings  of  genius  take  thy  flight, 
O    Muse  !  above  the  Olympic  height, 

Make  echo  sing  his  praise. 

It  would  be  possible  to  show  the  affinity  of  much  of 
Chatterton's  work  to  that  of  several  other  poets — this  is 
indicated  in  Mr.  Skeat's  "  Essay  on  the  Rowley  Poems," 
Section  8,  in  the  Aldine  edition :  better  still  in  the  letter 
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appended  to  the  preface  of  the  1778  collection  entitled 
"  Miscellanies  in  Prose  and  Verse,  by  Thomas  Chatterton." 
But  the  chief  interest  of  comparison  is  as  we  refer  the  bulk 
of  the  more  significant  poems,  the  famous  pseudo-Rowley 
Romances,  to  Chaucer  and  Spenser.  It  is  in  this  field  that 
we  are  brought  into  view  of  his  real  mastery  of  metrical 
imitation.  My  consideration  of  this  fact  convinces  me  that, 
had  he  so  inclined  his  pen,  he  would  soon  have  developed 
into  a  writer  of  perfect  sonnets  :  but  this  is  a  judgment  by 
the  way.  His  imitations  of  Chaucer  are  evident  chiefly  in 
casual — if  anything  of  his  may  be  termed  casual — and 
detached  lines — 

Before  yonne  roddie   sonne  has  droove  hys  wayne 

(.Ella.    i). 

Soone  as  the  morne  dyd  dyghte  the  roddie  sunne, 
Whann  ynn  the  heavn  full  half  hys  course  was  runn 

(Gouler's  Requiem). 
The   sunne  ento   Vyrgyne  was  gotten 

(Romaunte  of  the  Cnyghte). 
In  Virgyne  the  sweltrie  sun  gan  sheene 

(Balade   of   Charitie). 

Such  suggest  instantly  the  rhythm  and  phraseology  of  the 
opening  lines  of  the  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales. 
As  Mr.  Skeats  says,Chatterton's  reading  of  Chaucer  was  not 
extensive,  but  the  Rowley  Poems,  particularly  the  "Battle 
of  Hastings," — a  fragment  which  I  fancy  Chatterton  could 
have  continued  indefinitely — impress  me  strongly  with 
having  a  diction  and  a  measure  more  Chaucerian  than 
modernised  editions  reveal.  He  was  ignorant  enough  of 
Anglo-Saxon,  and  of  Chaucerian  grammar,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  his  substitutionary  employment  of  pseudo-archaic 
words  is  merely  an  unskilful  substitution  for  his  own 
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marvellous  vocabulary.  It  seems  to  me  that  he  gave  heed 
studiously  to  the  harmonious  arrangement  of  his  borrow- 
ings, was  not  unmindful  of  the  balance  of  his  rhythm,  and 
paid  distinct  attention  to  alliteration.  Otherwise,  I  cannot 
with  satisfaction  to  myself  understand  the  success  of  his 
great  imposture  over  readers  who,  though  they  may  have 
been  "  mostly  fools,"  were  not  entirely  ignorant  of  such 
forms  of  poetry  as  the  ancient  ballads. 

There  is  in  the  diction  of  Spenser  more  than  a  reminder 
of  Chaucer,  but  the  stanza  of  Spenser  is  originally  and 
uniquely  his  own.  Chatterton,  however,  artfully  declares 
in  one  of  his  letters  to  Walpole,  "  The  stanza  Rowley  writes 
in,  instead  of  being  introduced  by  Spenser,  was  in  use  300 
years  before."  This  statement,  which,  of  course,  no  one 
need  examine,  humorously  invites  us  to  compare  the 
stanza  in  which  is  set  the  major  part  of  the  Rowley  legend 
with  the  Spenserian.  My  impression  is  that  Chatterton 
originally  intended  to  give  a  faithful  rendering  of  the 
latter,  but,  finding  that  its  involved  riming  checked  his 
speed  of  composition,  modified  it,  using  ten  lines  instead 
of  nine  and  four  rimes  instead  of  three.  He  practically 
dropped  one  of  Spenser's  lines  and  added  a  new  terminal 
couplet,  a  couplet  involving  the  Alexandrine  in  most  of 
the  stanzas,  the  clean  cut  and  finish  of  which  will  often 
bear  comparison  with  Spenser's.  The  management  of  this 
interrupting  duodecasyllabic  line  in  sustained  verse  has 
been,  I  think,  to  followers  of  Spenser  a  more  difficult  task 
than  the  rime  construction.  Chatterton  does  not  appear 
to  have  realised  its  difficulty ;  he  skips  freely,  buoyantly, 
from  stanza  to  stanza ;  in  the  "  Battle  of  Hastings  (II.)  " 
with  an  agility,  -a  quaint  manoeuvring  of  his  diction,  that  is 
astonishing.  His  stanzas  lack  delicate  polish ;  they  have 
their  rugged  periods,  but,  as  a  whole,  possess  smoothnesss 
and  clear  surface.  Their  rhythm  is  regular  over 

s  • 
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considerable  compactness  of  quantity  ;  and  the  vocabulary 
upon  which  the  poet  draws,  as  his  intuitive  employment  of 
the  right  word  proves,  is  remarkably  extensive. 

Byron  averred  that  Chatterton  was  mad,  but  there  is  a 
diabolical  possession  which  is  not  akin  to  lunacy.  And 
if  the  inventiveness  of  the  devil  lay  within  the  soul  of 
"  the  marvellous  boy,"  let  us  remember  that  he  poured  forth 
"  a  stately  song  "  which  even  Wordsworth  would  hear  "  at 
sober  eve." 


SONNET. 

THE  FRIENDS. 

Far  out  the  wind-swept  runes  of  the  lone  sea 

Traversed  are  by  two  brave  barques  that  the  Night, 
In  inky  shades,  is  steeping  from  all  sight 

Save  His — the  Pilot  of  that  watery  lea. 

Now  winds  o'er  waves  in  sportive  revels  flee, 
As  if  released  from  thraldom  to  the  light, 
The  parted  barques  close  woo  the  wild  wind's  might 

To  win  that  Harbour  where  their  rest  shall  be. 

Thus  o'er  life's  sea  wears  out  the  voyage  for  all, 
Each  day,  'mid  stress  or  shine,  we  near  our  Port, 
And  if  at  night  we  lose  the  Friend  day  brought 

(The  neighb'ring  barque  erstwhile  disclosed  by  dawn), 
No  power  of  Death  nor  Night  can  weave  a  pall 
To  shroud  that  fair  Hav'n  where  we'll  meet  at  morn. 

LAURENCE  CLAY. 


IMMANUEL       KANT. 
BY    GUSTAV    TACOBY. 

TMMANUEL    KANT  was  born  on  the  22nd  of  April 
of  the  year  1724  at  Koenigsberg,  "  the  city  of  the 
seven    hills,"   on    the    Baltic,   where    Prussia's    Kings   are 
crowned  even  to  this  day. 

Either  his  father  or  his  grandfather  came  iron?  Scotland. 
The  name  was  spelled  "  Cant."  According  to  the  German 
rules  of  pronunciation  it  would,  therefore,  have  been  pro- 
nounced "Tsant."  To  obviate  this  a  substitution  of  the  C 
by  K  was  adopted.  Kant's  father  was  by  trade  a  saddler, 
and  in  humble  circumstances.  The  mother  was  a  very 
pious  woman.  She  usually  accompanied  her  favourite  in 
walks  outside  the  city,  oftentimes  pointing  out  to  him 
God's  greatness  in  nature.  She  thereby  laid  the  foundation 
in  her  son's  mind  of  his  most  enthusiastic  love  both  of 
nature  and  the  physical  sciences.  In  features  Kant  very 
much  resembled  his  mother.  Even  to  his  dying  days  he 
used  to  speak  of  her  with  the  highest  veneration.  What 
a  tenderness  there  is  in  this  utterance  of  his  to  a 
friend  :  "  Never  shall  I  forget  my  mother,  for  she 
nursed  and  fostered  the  first  germs  of  good  in  my- 
self ;  she  opened  my  heart  to  the  impressions  of 
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nature ;  she  awakened  and  quickened  my  under- 
standing and  her  teachings  have  had  a  permanent 
beneficial  influence  upon  my  life."  History  proves  how 
often  great  men  received  an  impulse  to  their  achieve- 
ments from  their  mothers.  How  singular  that  this 
demolisher  of  narrowmindedness  and  preconceived  opinions 
should  have  been  brought  up  in  the  extremest  orthodox 
creed  by  both  parent  and  teacher,  the  pastor  Schultz ! 
Kant  never  undervalued  that  influence.  "  Say  what  you 
will  of  pietism  "  are  his  words,  "  no  one  can  deny  the  real 
worth  of  the  characters  which  it  formed.  They  possessed 
the  highest  that  man  can  aspire  to:  a  peace  of  mind,  a 
cheerfulness,  an  inner  harmony  with  self,  which  no  passion 
could  ruffle.  I  yet  remember  what  happened  on  one 
occasion  when  difficulties  arose  between  the  trades  of  the 
leather-cutters  and  the  saddlers  with  reference  to  their 
respective  rights.  My  father's  interests  were  seriously 
affected  by  the  contest ;  yet  even  in  domestic  conversation, 
the  differences  were  discussed  by  my  parents  with  such 
tolerance  and  indulgence  towards  the  other  side,  and 
such  immutable  trust  in  Divine  providence,  that  boy  as  I 
then  was,  the  remembrance  of  it  will  never  fade  from  my 
memory." 

Kant,  having  been  intended  for  the  Church,  was  sent  in 
1740  to  the  Konigsberg  University,  where,  however,  along 
with  theology,  he  pursued  the  study  of  mental  philo- 
sophy, physical  sciences  and  mathematics.  At  school 
he  distinguished  himself  by  his  proficiency  in  Latin, 
of  which  he  acquired  such  a  mastery  as  to  be  able  to  speak 
that  language  both  with  fluency  and  elegance.  Even  to  his 
latest  days  he  would  recite  the  chief  passages  of  Lucretius' 
poem  "Of  the  Nature  of  Things"  by  heart.  At  the  Gymnas- 
ium already  great  things  were  expected  of  him,  and  Kant 
himself  indulged  in  fancies  of  parading  his  name  "  Cantius" 
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on  the  title  pages  of  Latin  works  of  his.  The  proverb, 
that  "a  little  body  doth  often  harbour  a  great  soul," 
became  verified  in  Kant,  who  was  a  thin  little  man,  not 
more  than  five  feet  high.  He  was  of  slender  build,  with  a 
breast  almost  concave  and  a  deformed  right  shoulder.  He 
was  distinguished  by  a  broad  serene  forehead  denoting 
extraordinary  intellectual  power.  A  fine  nose  and  clear, 
bright  blue  eyes  embellished  his  face  In  youth  he  was, 
according  to  his  own  confession,  extraordinarily  shy, 
absent-minded,  and  often  wandering  in  dreamland.  His 
memory  was  a  most  powerful  one. 

In  1740  Kant  matriculated  at  the  Konigsberg  University 
as  a  theological  student ;  but  he  chiefly  attended  lectures 
on  mathematics  and  physical  sciences,  feeling  an  aversion  to 
the  study  of  theology.  After  preaching  a  few  times  in 
country  churches,  he  felt  the  yoke  of  a  minister  of  the 
Prussian  Orthodox  Church  unbearable. 

By  his  father's  death  in  1746  his  circumstances  became 
straitened  and  being  unable  to  support  himself  by 
teaching  at  Konigsberg,  he  was  very  reluctantly  compelled 
to  leave  his  native  place.  He  believed  in  the  Scriptural 
sentence :  "  As  a  bird  that  wandereth  from  her  nest,  so  is 
man  that  wandereth  from  his  place."  In  the  space  of  nine 
years  Kant  accepted  three  engagements  in  succession  as 
private  tutor ;  first  with  a  country  preacher,  then  with  one 
of  the  great  squires,  and  lastly  with  a  count,  all  three  in 
the  vicinity.  No  sooner,  however,  had  he  acquired  sufficient 
means  than  he  established  himself  as  a  private  lecturer  or 
"doctor  docens"  at  his  Alma  Mater.  Although  Kant,  with 
greatly  exaggerated  modesty,  said  of  himself  that  "never 
perhaps  did,  with  better  maxims,  exist  a  worse  tutor  than 
himself,"  it  is  a  fact  that  he  did  in  no  common  degree  gain 
for  himself  the  love  and  attachment  of  his  pupils  and  the 
admiration  of  their  parents.  Thus  amongst  the  first 
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Prussian  landowners  who  liberated  their  peasants  from  the 
bonds  of  feudalism — were  Kant's  pupils,  the  Von  Huelsen. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-three  he  published  his  first  book  en- 
titled "  Thoughts  on  the  true  estimate  of  the  living  forces 
and  criticisms  of  the  arguments  of  Leibnitz  and  other 
mathematicians,"  in  which  he  had  the  audacity  to  arbitrate 
on  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  disputed  questions  of  science 
between  two  of  the  greatest  world-authorities,  Descartes 
and  Leibnitz.  But  his  modesty  was  by  no  means  inferior 
to  his  hardihood,  as  the  following  sentence  shows :  "  I  wish 
to  avail  myself  of  this  Preface,  humbly  to  express  my 
homage  and  veneration  to  the  great  masters  of  science 
whom  I  shall  henceforth  have  the  honor  of  calling  my 
opponents,  and  whose  worth  is  not  susceptible  of  being 
disparaged  by  the  freedom  with  which  I  have  ventured  to 
express  my  own  views."  Another  extract  from  this  maiden 
essay  must  suffice  :  "  Our  philosophy  is  in  truth  but  on  the 
threshold  of  profound  knowledge.  God  knows  when  it 
will  step  over  that !  It  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  its  frailty 
in  many  of  the  things  which  it  attempts.  Only  too  often 
one  finds  that  Prejudice  is  the  main  strength  of  its  argu- 
ments. The  fault  must  be  laid  at  the  door  of  those  who 
indulge  in  the  prevailing  tendency  of  too-widely  expanding 
human  knowledge.  They  fain  seek  big  schemes  of  phil- 
osophy. What  in  reality  is  requisite  is  that  they  should 
be  well-grounded  and  thorough."  Here  we  can  already 
discern  Kant's  chief  aim  of  first  laying  the  foundations  of 
true  knowledge  before  expanding  it. 

In  1/55,  the  7ear  before  the  outbreak  of  the  seven 
year's  war,  Kant  made  the  brilliant  attempt  by  his  "Natural 
History  and  Theory  of  the  Heaven's"  of  explaining  on 
Newton's  principles  the  genesis  of  the  planetary  system; 
that  grand  idea  which,  as  it  were,  hovered  in  the  air, 
simultaneously  conceived,  but  quite  independently  from 
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one  another,  by  Kant  and  the  French  savant  Lambert,  and 
which  was  subsequently  further  developed  in  the  "Exposi- 
tion du  systeme  du  monde,"  by  Laplace.  Kant  boldly 
dedicated  this  book  to  Frederick  the  Great. 

Newton  having  been  unable  to  explain  the  genesis  of 
the  planetary  system  by  purely  mechanical  principles,  had 
asserted  that  order  had  been  directly  created  by  the 
hand  of  God  and  had  thereby  landed  his  mechanical 
exposition  in  the  mire,  transforming  Nature  into  a  mere 
derogatory  creature,  and  compelling  natural  science  and 
theology  ignominiously  to  join  hands.  In  contradiction  to 
Newton's  hypothesis,  but  in  perfect  harmony  with  his  prin- 
ciples Kant  had  expounded,  in  the  same  spirit — as  Darwin 
in  the  following  century — and  in  a  different  sphere  had  done, 
the  planetary  system  by  the  evolution  of  material  causes 
during  an  infinity  of  time.  Kant  by  no  means  denied  the 
divine  creation,  he  only  pushed  it  further  back.  He 
thus  gainsaid  that  the  planetary  system  "as  it  exists,"  had 
been  created  immediately  by  the  hand  of  God  and  proved 
how  it  had  gradually  evolved  itself  by  its  own  inherent 
energies  and  upon  purely  mechanical  lines  into  its  present 
shape  and  order.  What  a  triumph  for  a  youth !  "  Because 
such  a  world  did  evolve  from  chaos,"  argued  Kant, 
"  therefore,  chaos  must  have  had  a  creator  who  predes- 
tinated such  a  world  in  chaos  .  .  .  He  embodied  into  the 
forces  of  Nature  a  latent  Art  to  evolve  itself  from  chaos 
into  a  perfect  world-symmetry  .  .  .  There  must  be  a 
God,  because  Nature,  even  in  chaos,  cannot  but  proceed  in 
accordance  with  law  and  order."  "  But,"  says  Kant, 
"wherever  Life  begins  in  Nature,  the  explanation  of 
mechanism  must  stop.  The  living  organism  defies  all 
mechanical  explanation." 

During  the  years  1755  and  1756  Kant  gave  the  three 
inaugural  discourses  by  which  he  became  entitled  to 
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a  candidature  for  a  professorship  at  his  Alma  Mater 
as  soon  as  a  vacancy  occurred  and  in  these  he  gra- 
dually advanced  to  his  critical  philosophy.  Through 
the  seven  year's  war,  however,  appointments  were 
suspended.  In  1758  at  last  a  vacancy  did  occur. 
But  the  Russians  had  meanwhile  invaded  that  Prus- 
sian province  and  the  Russian  General  in  his  omni- 
science preferred  a  private  lecturer,  of  whom  history  is 
silent,  to  Kant  The  next  vacancy  in  1 762  was,  by  ill-luck, 
that  of  the  professor  of  Poetry — with  functions  somewhat 
akin  to  those  of  our  Poet  Laureate  ;  a  post  which  Kant 
respectfully  declined.  In  1 766  the  great  thinker  did  finally 
secure  an  appointment  as  under-librarian  of  the  University 
at  the  magnificent  salary  of  62  thalers  or  about  £g 
sterling  a  year !  Need  I  say  that  Kant  did  not  feel  thereby 
in  the  slightest  manner  discouraged.  "  Hope  deferred 
maketh  the  heart  sick  "  did  not  apply  to  the  great  thinker. 
Borowski,  one  of  Kant's  students,  and  subsequently  his 
amanuensis,  has  preserved  us  an  interesting  account  of 
Kant's  first  debut  as  a  lecturer  in  1755.  "The  students," 
Borowski  says,  "streamed  in  such  numbers,  that  hall, 
lobby,  and  even  stair-case  became  crammed  full. 
Kant  seemed  extremely  nervous.  Unaccustomed  to  his 
duties,  he  was  almost  put  out  of  countenance.  His  voice 
became  lower  even  than  usual.  He  frequently  corrected 
himself.  But  all  that  only  made  us  the  more  enthusi- 
astic of  the  man  with  whose  vast  learning  we  were  pene- 
trated, but  whom  we  saw  before  us  not  timid,  it  is  true,  yet 
overawed  with  modesty.  At  the  next  lesson,  things 
went  off  more  smoothly.  His  discourse  became, 
and  remained  for  all  time  to  come,  most  profound, 
outspoken,  ingenuous  and  fascinating."  Kant's  chief 
object  was  directed  toward  the  stirring  up  of  his 
hearers,  of  their  self-activity  and  self-cogitation.  "  People 
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should  not  come  to  him  to  learn  philosophy,"  he  said,  "  but 
philosophysing  or  thinking."     He  forced  the  students  to 
take  an  active  part  in  the  processes  of  his  investigations, 
and  of  observing  the  operations  of  their  own  minds.     He, 
therefore,  did  not  care    for    students    taking    down    his 
lectures  and  insisted   on  being  followed  with  the  closest 
attention.     He  used  illustrations  from  his  favourite  poets, 
such  as  Pope  and  Haller,  and  from  geographical  discoverers. 
The  dull  were  frightened  away  by  his  exactions.    Nobody 
dared  to  resort  to  interruptions  or  other  students'  freaks.   A 
student's  extravagant  dress  would  suffice  to     cause     him 
annoyance,  in  fact  any  uncommon  incident  would.    A  crowd 
of  strangers  attended  his  lectures  which  embraced  subjects 
as     different    as    mathematics,  physics,  logic,  metaphysic, 
natural  law,  ethics,  physical  geography,  and  anthropology. 
On  the  two  last  subjects  he  lectured  likewise  to  a  larger 
public.    Often  his  lectures  extended  to  four  or  five  hours  a 
day.     It  must  have  been,  what  with  preparatory  studies   in 
such  divergent  fields,  wrhat  with  experimental  investigations 
a    tremendous    strain    on    his     feeble    constitution.      By 
subjecting,  however,   his  whole  life  to  methodic  rule  and 
discipline,  he  managed  to  overcome  all  obstacles.    Neither 
during  his  walks,  nor  in  the  afternoons,  when  he  enjoyed 
the  company  of  his  friends,  both  at  table  and  siesta,  would 
he  trouble  his    thoughts    with   scientific    or   metaphysical 
topics.    His  disciple  Jachmann  has  left  us  a  charming  and 
vivid  picture  of  this  delightful  intercourse  after  dinner  with 
friends :      "Kant  went  every  afternoon  to  Green's"  Jach- 
mann says,  "  whom  he  would  find  in  an  easy  chair  sound 
asleep.    He  took  his  seat  by  the  side  of  Green — enjoying 
his  thoughts  until  he,  too,  fell  asleep.   'Next  Bank-Director 
Ruffmann  appeared  on  the  scene.     He  likewise  conformed 
himself  to  the  ways  of  his  friends.     Ultimately  Motherby 
entered  at  the  appointed  hour,  acting  the  part  of  knocker- 
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up,  and  then  delightful  dialogues  would  be  set  a-going. 
At  the  very  stroke  of  7  o'clock,  the  company  broke  up! 
Often  did  I  overhear  the  neighbours  remark :  It  could  not 
be  seven  yet.  Professor  Kant  had  not  yet  passed."  What 
a  splendid  subject  for  a  great  painter!  The  same 
biographer  certifies  that  during  the  nine  years  he  had  at- 
tended Kant's  lectures,  he  could  not  remember  that  one 
lesson  had  been  skipped,  nor  that  fifteen  minutes  had  been 
wasted !  What  an  economist.  One  of  the  classical  writers 
of  Germany,  Herder,  who  had  attended  Kant's  lectures 
from  1762  to  1764,  once  became  so  overpowered  by  his 
master's  eloquence  that  he  embodied  his  thoughts  in  a 
poem  which  he  presented  to  him  the  following  morning. 
Kant  took  delight  in  reading  it  to  the  audience.  In  the 
famous  "  Letters  for  the  advancement  of  humanity," 
Herder  later  on  paid  a  magnificent  tribute  to  his 
master.  Thirty  years  later  the  youthful  Fichte,  car- 
ried away  by  enthusiasm,  travelled  from  Jena  to  the 
far-distant  Koenigsberg  to  pay  his  homage  to  Kant. 
We  find  this  curious  record  in  his  diary :  "  I  atten- 
ded a  lecture  of  Kant.  My  expectations  were  dis- 
appointed. He  is  a  dull  speaker."  How  can  we 
explain  the  discrepancy  between  these  witnesses?  Had 
Kant's  eloquence  in  the  course  of  thirty  years  deteriorated  ? 
We  find  the  same  contrast  in  the  style  and  tone  of  Kant's 
writings.  Passages  of  great  vivacity,  elegance,  and  beauty 
alternate  with  those  of  dullness,  heaviness,  ani  complexity. 
The  well-known  critic  Julian  Schmidt,  in  his  "  History  of 
German  Literature  since  Lessing's  death,"  has  pointed  out 
that  "  sometimes  Kant  was  the  finest,  most  versatile 
dialectician  who  did  not  scruple  even  to  fathom  the  very 
abyss,  sometimes  the  sturdy,  rugged  practitioner,  possessed 
of  a  broad  commonsense,  who  would  shrug  his  shoulders  at 
the  fathomless  gulf  ...  In  analysing  vulgar  perceptions, 
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he  was  alert.  The  habit  of  bringing  forward  his  reasons  by 
way  of  proof  for  every  proposition  became  subsequently  of 
use  when  his  school  was  founded,  but  it  was  conducive  to 
rendering  his  statements  at  the  beginning  clumsy  and 
heavy.  In  his  '  Critic  of  Reason '  one  cannot  help 
perceiving  that  he  had  already  then  attained  the  age 
of  57  and  had  been  lecturing  since  his  33rd  year. 
The  perpetual  repetition  of  the  so-called  '  Categories ' 
and  the  innumerable  technical  terms  were  prejudicial 
to  the  author  himself."  Goethe  at  first  recoiled  before 
the  "Critique."  He  even  said,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
that  it  was  above  his  reach.  ..."  The  gate  of  entrance  " 
these  are  Goethe's  words — "did  please  me.  I  dared  not 
venture  into  the  labyrinth  itself  :  for  once  my  poetic  faculty 
became  an  obstacle,  another  hindrance  was  my  under- 
standing. Nor  did  I  feel  benefited  from  it  in  any  way." 
Later  on  after  the  publications  of  Kant's  ethics  and 
aesthetics,  which  were  congenial  to  his  intellect,  Goethe  did 
take  courage.  "Even  into  the  "Critique"  of  pure  reason, 
methinks  I  succeeded  in  penetrating,"  says  Goethe  ;"for 
both  works,  originated  by  the  same  mind,  point  perpetually 
to  one  another.  Thus  I  inured  myself  to  a  terminology, 
which  had  been  entirely  alien  to  myself  at  first,  and  to  which 
I  reconciled  myself  with  the  greater  facility,  as  I  fancied  my- 
self being  rendered  more  distinguished  and  elevated  by  the 
more  eminent  perception  of  Art  and  Science,  which  resulted 
from  them."  It  is  highly  satisfactory  that  after  the  lapse 
of  well  nigh  one  hundred  and  twenty  years,  a  scholar  like 
Max  Muller  has  enriched  English  literature  with  a  transla- 
tion of  Kant's  masterwork. 

The  fame  of  Kant's  lectures  became  so  great  that 
people  at  a  remote  distance  vied  with  one  another  in 
procuring  students'  notes.  In  a  most  remarkable 
letter,  which  Herr  von  Zedlitz,  the  illustrious  Prime 
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Minister  of  Frederick  the  Great,  addressed  to  Kant, 
he  made  the  confession  that  he  had  thus  himself  been  at- 
tending the  lectures  on  physical  geography,  and  asked  him 
the  favor  of  securing  him  a  more  competent  student's  report. 
The  Premier's  letter  concluded  as  follows :  "Should  you, 
however,  not  be  able  to  grant  me  this  favor,  though  I 
solemnly  engage  that  the  manuscript  shall  never  leave  my 
hands,  then  may  this  letter  serve  at  least  the  purpose  of  as- 
suring you  of  the  inexpressible  esteem  I  feel  for  yourself 
and  your  learning."  Soon  deeds  followed  these 
words,  the  great  Minister  proffering  Kant  the  first 
professorship  of  philosophy  at  the  University  of  Halle. 
But  neither  the  prospect  of  high  emoluments,  nor 
of  a  more  extensive  audience,  nor  of  titles  and  dignities, 
sufficed  to  tempt  Kant  to  leave  his  beloved  native  city. 
Does  it  not  seem  very  singular  to  us  that,  in  the  space  of 
eighty  years,  an  illustrious,  world-stirring  thinker  should 
never  have  ventured  further  than  the  environs  of  his  native 
city?  His  whole  life  was  spent  in  the  narrowest  circle,  in 
the  most  modest  retirement,  far  away  from  the  bustle  of 
the  world.  He  steadily  pursued  one  great  aim  :  the  reform 
of  philosophy,  and  the  regeneration  of  his  nation.  Rigor- 
ous regularity,  an  almost  cast-iron  adherence  to  fixed  rules, 
marked  every  incident  of  his  life.  In  the  evening  it  was 
his  custom  to  take  exercise  on  a  promenade,  known  to  this 
day  as  the  Philosopher's  Embankment.  It  is  held  in 
reverence  by  every  patriotic  German.  How  distinctly  is 
it  impressed  upon  my  own  mind,  when  forty-five  years  ago 
I  tried  to  follow  the  footsteps  of  Kant  on  that  embankment, 
musing  on  those  beautiful  verses  of  the  German  poet,  which 
I  can  only  attempt  to  clothe  in  imperfect  English  prose : 
"  The  ground  which  a  great  mastermind  has  trodden  re- 
mains for  ever  hallowed.  Centuries  still  reflect  the  sound  of 
his  words,  and  deeds  to  posterity." 
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With  such  preciseness  did  Kant  perform  his  walks  that 
the  Koenigsbergers  were  wont  to  associate  with  the  Sage 
the  notion  of  a  living  chronometer.  One  day  it  came  to 
pass  that  "  the  man  by  the  Clock "  did  not  make  his 
appearance.  How  the  burghers  seemed  amazed.  What 
is  the  matter  ?  they  asked.  Has  illness  befallen  the  Sage  ? 
Forsooth!  An  incident  in  the  intellectual  world  had  put 
the  world  out  of  joint :  The  publication  of  a  book : 
Rousseau's  "  Emile "  had  reached  the  philosopher. 
Entranced  with  the  work,  he  was  devouring  its  contents. 
Never  did  such  a  thing  happen  again ! 

The  same  orderliness  characterised  his  economic  affairs. 
His  income  being  chiefly  derived  from  fees  for  lecturing 
and  emoluments,  did  not  fluctuate,  and  was,  at  all  times, 
exceedingly  restricted.  Steady  work,  however,  never 
caused  him  to  miss  more  fortunate  circumstances.  His 
maxim  never  to  do  anything  inappropriate  or  injudicious, 
extended  over  his  domestic  economy.  He  was  particularly 
sparing  of  his  resources,  methodically  frugal  and  thrifty. 
Never  did  he  squander  anything.  Neither  was 
he  a  miser.  The  practice  of  thrift  was  a  neces- 
sity for  independence  sake.  Never  did  he  accept  anything 
for  nothing.  Never  did  he  owe  a  penny,  believing  in  the 
adage :  He  that  goes  a-borrowing,  goes  a-sorrowing.  In 
his  old  age  he  used  to  pride  himself  on  never  once  having; 
had  a  creditor.  "  With  a  cheerful  heart,"  Kant  said,  "  I  was 
at  all  times  able  to  call  out  when  somebody  tapped  at  the 
door,  '  come  in  ' ;  for  I  felt  certain,  it  was  not  a  creditor." 
We  may  thus  easily  comprehend  how,  in  his  old  age,  Kant 
could  not  fail  to  become  tolerably  wealthy.  His  English 
friends  Green  and  Motherby,  who  were  shrewd  commercial 
men,  advised  him  how  to  invest.  He  was  thus  able  even  to 
leave  considerable  annuities  to  his  poor  relations.  The 
foundation  of  his  happiness  in  life  was  self-independence. 
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He  remained  a  bachelor  all  his  life,  apparently  agreeing 
with  the  Apostle  Paul :  "  marrying  was  good,  but  not 
marrying  better."  A  judicious  lady  whose  testimony  he 
evoked,  was  wont  to  express  her  views  thus  :  "  If  thou  art 
contented  let  well  alone  !"  For  all  that  Kant  was  very  fond 
of  chatting  with  ladies,  and  was  most  amiable.  But  he 
disliked  blue-stockings,  or  any  chat  with  ladies  beyond  the 
scope  of  mental  sociability.  He  would  not  have  agreed  with 
John  Stuart  Mill  on  this  subject.  Friends  would  chaff  him 
about  his  bachelordom,  and  tried  to  persuade  him  to  marry. 
Once  a  Konigsberg  parson  importuned  him  when  Kant  was 
in  his  6pth  year,  bringing  with  him  a  booklet  specially  com- 
posed for  the  occasion,  and  bearing  the  singular  title : 
"  Raphael  and  Tobias  or  a  Dialogue  of  two  friends  on  godly 
matrimony."  Kant  contented  himself  with  indemnifying 
the  good  parson  for  his  printing  costs  at  least.  He  im- 
mensely enjoyed  the  fun  of  telling  over  and  over  again  the 
story  of  that  edifying  interview  with  the  parson. 
Although  free  from  egotism  and  all  feebleness  of  character, 
Kant,  it  is  manifest,  never  fully  penetrated  into  those 
depths  of  the  companionship  of  life,  the  delicate,  soft 
human  emotions  and  the  conflicts  of  multifarious  duties 
which  a  married  experience  alone  is  able  to  fathom  and 
appreciate.  This  want  seems  to  have  left  upon  his  charac- 
ter some  imperceptible  trace  of  coldness  or  reserve,  and 
slight  lack  of  tenderness  and  susceptibility. 

Critics  are  even  at  variance  regarding  Kant's  ap- 
preciation of  friendship.  Julian  Schmidt  goes  so  far 
as  to  assert  that,  in  spite  of  his  cheerfulness  and 
friendliness  of  intercourse  and  his  general  sociability, 
Kant  observed,  even  towards  his  nearest  friends,  an 
attitude  of  a  certain  reserve  and  mere  courteous  for- 
mality, that  he  likewise  lacked,  in  some  measure,  the  need 
of  imparting  and  receiving  ordinary  tenderness  of  feeling 
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and  that  his  private  letters  bore  "  a  unique  character  of  im- 
personality." With  his  most  faithful  friend  Tief  trunk,  for 
instance,  he  had  restricted  himself  to  addressing  him  bare 
thanks  for  the  fine  parsnips  sent  to  him,  and  a  remark  that 
he  had  greatly  enjoyed  them.  To  Dr.  Hertz  he  had  merely 
made  repeated  demands  of  prescriptions  for  constipation. 
Now  this  has  the  look  of  an  accusation  of  selfishness  and 
hardness  of  heart.  With  all  deference  to  Julian  Schmidt  I 
venture  to  say  that  he  has  been  guilty  of  some  exag- 
geration. I  have  found,  for  instance,  some  magnificent 
letters  addressed  to  the  same  Dr.  Hertz,  in  which 
Kant,  in  masterly  language,  revealed  those  struggles 
in  his  own  mind,  through  which  he  evolved  his  reform  of 
philosophy — confidential  letters  dated  years  before  the 
publication  of  his  books.  Kant's  attitude  to  his  town 
friends  seems  alike  to  have  been  most  cordial  and 
sympathetic.  Gush  was,  of  course,  conspicuous  by  its 
absence,  being  repugnant  to  his  nature.  His  best  friends 
were  the  two  English  merchants,  Green  and  Motherby, 
Bank-Director  Ruffmann,  and  the  Forester  Wobsen,  a 
country  gentleman,  with  whom  he  was  wont  to  pass 
his  holidays.  The  acquaintanceship  with  Green  had  its 
origin  in  a  somewhat  romantic  conflict  of  political  views. 
A  discussion  on  the  great  war  of  American  Independence 
by  a  number  of  gentlemen  was  taking  place  at  Doen- 
hof's  Garden.  Kant  spoke  strongly  against  this 
country,  unmercifully  condemning  our  conduct  Green 
furiously  jumped  up,  accused  Kant,  in  a  fit  of  passion,  of 
personal  affront,  and  even  threw  down  a  challenge. 
Thereupon  Kant  responded  with  such  calmness  and 
sagacity  that  Green  was  completely  won  over,  tendered  him 
the  hand  of  conciliation,  and  tied  those  bonds  of  friendship 
which  were  never  severed  till  death.  Green  was  as 
punctual  a  man  as  Kant  He  became  the  prototype  in  the 
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comedy  by  Hippel  of  the  part  of  "  The  Man  by  the  Clock." 
Green   was  a  whimsical    character,    but  acute   and  well- 
educated.     His  command    of    German    must    have    been 
masterly,  for  we  possess  a  record  of  Kant  stating  that  "  he 
never  wrote  down   a  sentence  of  the   '  Critique '  without 
having  previously  submitted  it  to  Green."       Yet  it  is  so 
difficult  that  an  intellect  like  that  of  John  Stuart  Mill  en- 
tirely misunderstood  its  cardinal   chapters,   viz.,  those   on 
Space  and  Time.     Therefore  Green's  co-operation,  in  care- 
fully framing  the  text  must  have  been  a  Herculean  task  re- 
quiring self-sacrificing  devotion  which,  I  opine,  is  in  itself  a 
refutation  of  Julian's  Schmidt's  contentions  as  to  Kant's 
relationship  with  his  friends.     Kant  must  have   deserved 
such  self-sacrificing  services.     Kant's  methodic  discipline 
was     further     exhibited    in    his     systematic     attendance 
to   and   solicitious  care    of   his   delicate   state    of   health. 
His  effort  was  to  make  himself  hardy  and  to  be  abstemious  : 
"Sustine  et   abstine,"  "suffer  and  avoid"  ;    "forbear   and 
renounce."      These   were    his   maxims.      Pure    reason   or 
moral  or  will-force  had  likewise  to  be  applied  to  the  regime 
of  the  body.     To  Hufeland,  the  author  of  "The   Makro- 
biotic"  he  dedicated  the  valuable  essay  :  "  Of  the  Power  of 
the  Mind  to  become  master  of  one's  morbid  sentiments  by 
resoluteness  of  purpose."       With    his    narrow    and    con- 
cave   breast   and    consequent   oppression    of    the    heart, 
he     preserved     himself     from     hypochondria     by     sheer 
fortitude      and      firmness.        Although      constitutionally 
suffering  from  depression  and  a  satiety  of  life  he  made 
the   firm    resolve    to   fight   against    it    determinedly    and 
to    divert    deliberately    his    attention     from    his     ills    to 
other  matters.     By  such  methods   he  even  succeeded   in 
conquering  the  arthritic  pains  which   in     his    later    years 
prevented  him  from  falling  asleep,  as  well  as  catarrh  and 
coughing.       With    his     hard     brain-work    he     was     very 
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susceptible  to  any  sort  of  disturbance.  Hence  the  frequent 
changes  of  his  domicile  in  search  of  greater  quietness.  Now 
the  shouting  of  the  boatmen  on  the  river ;  now  the  in- 
cessant crowing  of  a  neighbour's  cock  formed  the  causes 
of  his  removals.  Notwithstanding  the  most  tempting  offer, 
his  neighbour  would  not  part  with  that  cock.  He  felt  so 
miserable  that  he  was  driven  thereby  to  purchase  a  house. 
But  the  hymns  from  the  adjacent  municipal  prison  and  at 
times  some  dance  music  would  fall  upon  his  ears,  and  once 
more  put  him  about.  Hence  probably  arose  his  dislike  of 
music  which  he  styled  an  "  importunate  art."  He  detest- 
ed all  molesters.  Obtrusive  worshippers  who  attempted 
to  pry  into  his  secrets,  he  used  to  refer  to  Pastor  Schultz. 
He  shunned  polemics  in  general,  and,  as  a  rule,  would  not 
trouble  to  read  the  works  of  his  adversaries.  He  did  not 
exactly  throw  them  into  the  waste-paper  basket,  but  know- 
ing the  ravenous  appetite  for  literary  novelties  of  the 
eccentric  townsman  and  witty  author  Hamann,  a  combina- 
tion of  customs'  official  and  literary  freelance  of  some  fame, 
he  made  presents  of  them  to  that  "  curious  old  man."  A  man- 
servant Lampe,  who  had  been  forty  years  in  his  employ 
having  behaved  in  a  rascally  manner,  Kant  only  dis- 
missed him  after  a  very  severe  struggle  and  the  most 
intense  suffering.  He  resolved  to  think  of  him  no 
more.  A  slip  of  paper  as  a  reminder  of  the  re- 
solve ran  thus  :  "  Lampe  must  be  forgotten."  Kant 
went  to  bed  at  ten.  He  rose  at  five  in  the  morn- 
ing. His  servant  declared  that  during  thirty  years 
Kant  had  not  once  broken  that  rule.  He  loved  to  dine  in 
the  company  of  his  friends  at  an  hotel.  The  conversation 
was  always  entertaining  and  humorous.  In  late  years  Kant 
dined  at  home,  but,  at  all  times,  some  friends  were  invited 
for  company's  sake.  Kant  died  from  gradual  decay  in  his 
8oth  year,  on  the  I2th  February,  1804.  His  remains  were 
T 
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deposited  in  the  Professor's  Vault  of  the  Dome  of 
Konigsberg.  On  the  celebrated  Monument  of  Frederick 
the  Great  under  the  Linden  at  Berlin,  Kant  is  represented 
by  a  subsidiary  statue,  which  should  be  taken  notice  of  by 
those  who  visit  Berlin. 

Permit  me  now  to  give  a  few  extracts  translated  from 
Kant's  works  to  illustrate  his  frame  of  mind.  "  To 
be  happy  is  of  necessity  the  aspiration  of  every  ra- 
tional human  being.  Contentment  with  one's  exis- 
tence is  by  no  means  a  primitive  possession,  but  a 
problem  which  is  imposed  upon  us  by  our  finite  na- 
ture." "  The  absorption  of  time  by  carefully  planned 
progressive  occupations  having  a  premeditated,  high- 
minded  purpose  and  aim — is  the  unique  safe  means 
at  out  disposal  of  attaining  happiness  in  life."  "  It 
is  absurd  to  brood  over  pain  which  can  only  cease 
with  life  itself,  as  Nature  gave  it  us  as  a  sting  to 
goad  us  into  activity  ,  and  we  cannot  live  without 
it.  Self-satisfaction  would  lead  to  a  stagnation  of  the 
moving  springs  of  life,  to  the  blunting  of  all  our  sensations 
and  activities  connected  therewith.  It  would  be  as 
incompatible  with  the  intellectual  life  of  man,  as  the 
stand-still  of  the  heart  in  the  animal  body — which,  unless 
followed  by  a  new  incitement  through  pain,  inevitably 
forces  on  death.  One  must  take  nothing  to  heart. 
What  we  cannot  help  or  change,  we  must  strive  to  forget. 
This  arduous,  but  imperative  task  may  and  ought  to  be 
performed  with  good  humour.  Ay,  even  death  we  ought  to 
welcome  with  good  humour.  All  this  is  not  worth  much,  if 
we  perform  or  endure  it  with  a  fit  of  the  sullens  and  in 
the  spirit  of  surliness."  These  significant  words  of  Kant 
reminded  me  of  the  advice  which  Mrs.  Carlyl<:  gave  to  Mrs. 
Ritchie,  Thackeray's  daughter,  as  related  in  her  "  Chapters 
from  some  Unwritten  Memoirs"  in  McMillan's 
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Magazine  (1892) :  "We  have  all,"  Mrs.  Carlyle  said,  "a 
great  deal  more  power  over  our  minds  .than  it  is  at  all  the 
fashion  to  allow,  and  an  infinity  of  resource  and  ability  to 
use  it.  There  was  a  time  in  my  own  life  when  I  felt  that 
unless  I  strove  against  the  feeling  with  all  my  strength 
and  might  I  should  be  crazed  outright.  I  passed  through 
that  time  safely.  I  was  able  to  fight  it  out,  and  not  to  let 
myself  go.  People  can  help  themselves,  that  I  am  con- 
vinced of,  and  that  fact  is  not  nearly  enough  dwelt  upon." 
Is  it  not  very  singular  that  Mrs.  Carlyle  should  thus  have 
given  expression  to  the  very  quintessence  of  Kant's 
teaching?  Another  sentence  from  Kant's  works  is  still 
more  emphatic.  "  The  most  thorough  and  most  facile 
means  of  appeasement  of  pain  is  the  thought  which  we  are 
entitled  to  enjoin  upon  every  rational  being,  that  life 
altogether,  insomuch  as  it  only  concerns  its  enjoyment, 
must,  indeed,  be  made  small  account  of,  that  it  does 
only  possess  worth,  insomuch  as  it  is  properly  applied  and 
directed  to  high  aims  and  objects.  Not  Happiness,  but 
wisdom,  alone  can  render  it  precious.  Such  preciousness 
we  are  all  masters  of.  Whosoever  frets  about  or  is  troubled 
or  uneasy  concerning  its  extinction,  will  never  enjoy  life." 
In  conclusion,  let  me  give  you  an  epitome  in  Kant's  own 
words  of  the  introduction  to  the  "Critique"  :  "  I  make  bold 
to  say  that  there  does  not  exist  even  one  philosophical 
problem  for  the  solution  of  which  there  is  not,  at  least, 
here  indicated  the  key.  This  age  may  be  best  characterised 
as  the  age  of  criticism — a  criticism  to  which  everything 
must  submit.  Religion,  on  the  ground  of  its  sanctity,  and 
Law,  on  the  ground  of  its  majesty,  often  do  resist  this 
sifting  of  their  claims.  But  in  so  doing,  they  inevitably 
awake  a  not  unjust  suspicion  that  their  claims  are  ill- 
founded,  and  they  can  no  longer  expect  the  unfeigned 
homage  paid  by  Reason  to  that  which  has  shown  itself  able 
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to  stand  the  test  of  free  inquiry.  That  the  mind  of  man 
would  ever  permanently  renounce  philosophical  investiga- 
tion is  as  little  to  be  expected  as  that  we  should  cease 
breathing  altogether,  lest  we  inhale  impure  air.  The 
indifference  of  the  age  to  Philosophy  is  but  a  call  upon 
reason  once  more  to  engage  from  the  very  foundation  in 
the  task  of  attaining  the  knowledge  and  judgment  of  one's 
self." 


SONNET. 
THE  LAST  GIFT. 

I  only  bring  two  roses,  Love,  to  thee : 

I  lay  them  at  thy  feet  that  thou  mayest  know 
That  as  this  one  is  red,  that  white  as  snow, 

So  is  my  passion- — fire  and  purity. 

And  when  these  flowers  shall  fade  and  cease  to  be, 
Let  not  thy  heart  own  one  regretful  throe, 
For  their  swift  drooping  shall  but  plainer  show 

The  biding  force  of  my  love's  constancy. 

And  maybe  if  their  petals  thou  shouldst  keep 
Till  after  years,  they  still  shall  odour  give, 
Anew  creating  days  that  once  were  ours — 
Those  days  so  filled  of  joy,  so  fugitive  : 
And  'memb'ring  my  last  gift — two  simple  flowers — 
Perchance  and  thou  shalt  smile — or  haply,  weep ! 

W.  V.  BURGESS. 


CUTHBERT     EVAN     TYRER. 


OUR  SCHOLAR-GIPSY. 
BY  JOHN  MORTIMER. 

Each  on  his  own  strict  line  we  move. — MATTHEW  ARNOLD. 

T  T  is  nigh  upon  twelve  years  since  my  friend,  Cuthbert 
Evan  Tyrer,  closed  his  ledgers  for  the  last  time  at  the 
bank  in  Mosley  Street,  and,  like  Waring,  took  up  his  staff 
and  scrip,  determined  no  longer  to  walk  up  and  down  this, 
to  him,  most  weary,  work-worn  town.  Those  of  us  who 
knew  him  intimately  did  not  marvel  at  this  apparently 
erratic  breaking  of  bounds,  for,  apart  from  certain  condi- 
tions of  delicate  health,  very  emphatically  had  he  made  us 
aware  how  the  dull  routine  of  business  bored  him.  Though 
he  did  his  duty  there  most  faithfully,  to  him  "  the  desks' 
dead  wood "  was  peculiarly  distasteful.  "  Keep  to  the 
bank  and  the, bank  will  keep  you,"  the  advice  given  by 
Charles  Lamb  to  Bernard  Barton  in  similar  circumstances, 
would  have  been  ineffectual  with  our  friend.  For  eighteen 
years,  in  two  varying  periods — with  an  interval  between  of 
five  years,  during  which  he  had  studied  at  Oxford,  bringing 
away  with  him,  and  with  some  distinction,  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts — he  had  been  in  bondage,  perhaps  he 
woulcHiave  said  (though  not  offensively)  to  the  Philistines. 
Though,  in  fact,  or  in  figures,  he  had  dealt  with  it  in  vast 
quantities,  he  had  no  love  for  lucre  ;  the  accumulation  of  it 
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had  for  him,  personally,  no  attractions.  Randolph  Calde- 
cott  had  left  his  desk  there  to  find  a  freer  scope  in  the 
exercise  of  his  wonderful  art,  but  there  had  been  others  in 
that  great  banking  house — to  wit,  Paul  Moon  James  and 
William  Langton — men  of  similar  tastes  to  our  friend, 
poets,  too,  within  their  limits,  who  had  been  content  with 
their  surroundings  to  the  end  of  their  days.  The  end  came 
for  Tyrer,  however,  when  the  circumstances  for  emancipa- 
tion were  favourable,  and  he  was  free  to  indulge  that  divine 
hunger  within  him  for  fairer  scenes  and  more  congenial 
conditions  of  life. 

This  was  in  the  year  1891,  and  henceforth  he  became, 
like  Waring,  a  wanderer,  a  poet-pilgrim,  known  to  us 
as  our  Scholar-Gipsy,  whose  devious  footsteps  led  him 
to  many  shrines  of  nature  and  of  art  in  Northern  and 
Southern  Europe.  One  thing,  however,  in  his  leaving  us, 
was  a  source  of  wonder,  and  that  was  how  one  so*  much 
loved  by  his  companions  in  the  bank,  and  by  his  friends 
without,  and  in  whom  there  was  such  a  delicate  suscepti- 
bility to  the  finer  social  relationships,  expressed  on  his  part 
with  a  tenderness  that  was  sometimes  almost  pathetic, 
should  have  elected  to  become  a  Solitary,  and  take  those 
chances  in  his  travel  of  finding  "  his  warmest  welcome  at 
an  inn." 

It  was  said  of  that  other  "  Scholar-Gipsy "  that,  after 
leaving  them,  "  he  came  to  Oxford  and  his  friends  no 
more  "  but  this  was  not  the  case  with  Tyrer.  At  certain 
seasons,  and  sometimes  unexpectedly,  he  would  come  back 
to  us,  bringing  with  him  the  old  sweet  influences,  and,  until 
the  gad-fly  stung  him  again,  happy  if  he  could  take  up  his 
brief  abode  in  his  old-accustomed  rooms,  made  sacred  to 
him  because  Matthew  Arnold  had  sometimes  visited  there 
when  his  son  was  in  residence. 

My  friendship  with  him  dates  back  some  twenty  years 
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or  more,  when  he  shyly  sought  admission  to  the  Literary 
Club.  After  coming  amongst  us,  we  were  not  slow  to  dis- 
cover in  him!  a  marked  individuality,  combined  with  quali- 
ties of  a  rare  and  attractive  kind.  In  a  somewhat  frail  body 
there  was  enshrined  "  a  pard-like  spirit,  beautiful  and  swift," 
sensitive  in  its  expression  to  an  uncommon,  degree.  There 
was  about  him,  too,  if  one  may  so  express  it,  an  intense 
inwardness  of  intellectual  life,  which  made  him  indifferent 
to  outward  appearances,  for  he  displayed  an*  almost  Car- 
lylean  disregard  for  sartorial  adornments.  Literature  was 
to  him  as  food,  and  poetry  a  kind  of  higher  sustenance. 
His  taste  in  this  regard  was  of  the  finest,  and  the  range  of 
his  reading  the  widest.  To  hear  him  read  or  recite  some 
fine  passage  was  to  listen  to  something  charged  with  the 
deepest  feeling,  musically  and  rhythmically  chanted.  I 
seem  to  hear  now  the  tones,  tender,  and  almost  tearful,  in 
which  he  once  read  to  us  Browning's  beautiful  poem 
"  Evelyn  Hope."  He  was  himself,  too,  a  poet,  as  his  only 
published  volume,  entitled  "  Fifty  Sonnets,"  is  ample 
evidence.  Therein,  in  gem-like  forms — for  he  was  a  master 
of  form — you  have  expressed  the  whole  nature  of  the  man 
in  the  most  honest  and  genuine  way,  his  passionate  love  for 
nature,  along  with  his  other  loves — literary  and  artistic — 
with  a  certain  tender,  brooding  sombreness  pervading  all. 
The  gentleness  of  his  disposition,  and  his  craving  for 
sympathy,  are  most  truthfully  recognisable  in  the  sonnet, 
"  To  My  Friends  "  : 

Friends,  lovers  all !    In  this  sad  company 

Of  mountainous  thoughts,   tumbled  and  huge  and  gaunt, 
Where  peak  to  peak  gives  answer  taunt  for  taunt, 

And  to  hoarse  torrents  torrents  hoarse  reply — 

What  cheer,  what  solace  for  my  soul  have  I 

Save  in  the  thought  of  you?     Sweeter  than  chant 
Of  wandering  bee,  or  scent  of  moorland  plant, 

Its  fragrance  floats  my  wearied  spirit  by. 
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Mounts  higher  evermore  the  path  austere, 
Which  leads  to  truth,  or  to  some  dreadful  bourne 
Of  icy  death  o'er  mist  and  cloud  that  shines ; 
But  still  from  crags  and  snows  I  turn  and  turn, 
And  your  beloved  voices  strain  to  hear 

Above  the  wailing  of  the  storm-rocked  pines. 

I  am  not  disposed,  in  this  slight  sketch,  to  review  the 
literary  work  of  my  friend,  but,  as  I  turn  over  the  pages  of 
his  little  book,  and  read,  as  I  have  often  read  before,  these 
songs  of  a  wanderer,  short  "  swallow-flights  "  that  often 
"  dip  their  wings  in  tears,"  I  am  more  impressed  than  ever 
with  the  sense  of  a  pervading  magic  and  grace,  native  and 
original  to  the  author.  Making  due  allowance  for  the 
attractiveness  which  comes  from  personal  knowledge  and 
association,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  they  have,  within 
their  limits,  that  quality  of  all  true  art,  the  loveliness  which 
grows  with  increasing  familiarity.  To  those  who  knew  him 
the  subjects  are  characteristically  suggestive.  Among 
flowers  it  is  now  a  snowdrop  of  his  native  land ;  again  a 
gentian  from  the  Alps,  or  a  forget-me-not  from  Scandinavia, 
from  which  the  inspiration  comes,  producing  each  a  flower 
of  verse  in  the  poet's  mind.  Among  landscapes  the  thought 
finds  birth  as  he  paces  the  Cheshire  Highlands  in  the 
wintry  time,  passing  from  that  "  lone  hostel,"  "  The  Cat 
and  Fiddle,"  down  the  defile  known  as  Goyt's  Clough,  or 
as  he  basks  in  the  sunshine  on  the  Sannox  shore  in  Arran, 
of  which  he  says : 

Not  more  serenely  'neath  the  southern  pine, 
White  glistening  beaches  meet  blue  ocean's  kiss ; 
No  soft  Italian  strand  more  fair  than  this — 

Not  Shelley's  Spezzia,  nor  the  shore  divine, 

Where  Virgil  sleeps  in  cypress-darken 'd  shrine. 

But  of  the  more  distant  sources  it  was,  at  this  time,  in 
Norway,  with  its  fields  and  fiords,  its  woods  and  streams, 
and  craggy  mountain  heights,  with  cataracts  falling  from  the 
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steep,  that  the  poet  found  his  finest  affinity.  He  was  a 
pilgrim  at  the  shrine  of  art,  too,  and  so  in  view  of  the 
"  Love  and  Life  "  of  Watts,  and  the  "  Autumn  Leaves  " 
of  Millais,  it  was  a  labour  of  love  to  interpret  musically  the 
painter's  message,  as  it  came  to  himself.  Among  the  hymns 
of  praise  in  honour  of  his  literary  gods,  there  is  a  memorial 
sonnet  on  Emerson,  which  one  turns  to  now  with  peculiar 
interest : 

Beautiful  soul!  that  with  calm  steadfast  eyes 
Surveyed'st  the  world  of  nature  and  of  men, 
And  of  that  other  world  beyond  our  ken — 

The  home  of  spirit  and  its  mysteries — 

Had'st  glimpses  fine  and  thoughts  serene  and  wise ; 
Sadly  we  ask,  now  thou  art  gone  :   O  when 
Will  such  a  star  shine  on  our  path  again, 

O'er  our  dark  world  so  pure,  a  splendour  rise? 

We  ask  unthinking ;   such  a  light  as  thine 
Can  never  set,  nor  sink  the  grave  beneath, 
But  burns  for  ever  in  eternal  day ; 

And,  looking  down  on  man  from  heights  divine, 
Bids  him  hope  on,  nor  heed  grim-towering  death, 
But  hold  through  waste  and  wild  his  heavenward  way. 

His  prose  contributions  to  the  Club  were  numerous,  and 
shine  out  conspicuously  in  the  published  "  Transactions." 
His  style  was  chaste,  and  he  possessed  a  fine  critical  faculty, 
sympathetic  yet  austere,  which  was  mainly  exercised  upon 
his  favourite  poets,  among  whom  may  be  reckoned  Mat- 
thew Arnold,  Coleridge,  Walter  Savage  Landor,  Shelley, 
and  Keats.  In  later  days  the  object  of  his  almost  idola- 
trous worship  was  Dante.  Many  of  his  papers  were  reflec- 
tions of  his  travelling  experiences,  for,  while  yet  in  bondage, 
whenever  release  was  possible  he  was  ever  a  wanderer. 
Among  these,  there  is  one  on  "  Friends  in  Jotunheim," 
— descriptive  of  life  in  a  hut  in  the  wilds  of  Norway,  along 
with  a  company  of  students,  and  where  he  first  met  Drach- 
mann,  the  poet,  and  Grieg,  the  musician,  afterwards  to 
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become  his  friends — which,  though  expressed  in  prose,  re- 
minds you,  in  the  spirit  of  it,  of  Clough's  "  Bothie  of  Tober- 
na-Vuolich."  Grieg  was  one  of  Tyrer's  musical  loves — 
for  much  love  of  music  had  he  in  his  soul — and  in  verse 
he  has  discoursed  of  the  influence  upon  him  of  the  great 
musician.  His  almost  rapturous  delight  at  meeting  him 
accidentally  in  that  far-off  place  is  thus  given : 

Of  Drachmann  I  had  not  heard,  though  I  was  not  long  in  making 
the  discovery  that  he  holds  almost,  if  not  quite,  the  foremost  place 
among  Danish  poets ;  but  Grieg ! — his  music  had  haunted  me  with 
its  weird  cadences  and  exquisite  melodies,  melodies  which  seemed 
instinct  with  the  spirit  of  the  wild  and  lovely,  the  "  true  and  tender  " 
North.  I  had  narrowly  missed  bringing  a  letter  of  introduction  to 
him ;  and  here,  amid  the  scenes  which  had  inspired  his  genius,  I  was 
by  the  merest  accident  to  meet  him.  Nothing  could  have  been  more 
brightly  fortunate. 

Among  the  papers  which  he  read  to  us  at  the  Club, 
before  he  began  his  wanderings,  was  one  entitled  "  Leisure 
and  Modern  Life,"  in  which  he  made  his  moan  regarding 
the  evil  conditions  of  a  city-environment,  and  put  in  his 
plea  for  increased  liberty  and  the  life  contemplative.  Says 
he: 

Leisure,  in  my  definition  of  it,  is  an  outward  condition  of  human 
life  which  does  not  interfere  with  its  inward  development ;  rather 
which  fosters  it,  and  helps  a  man  to  live  his  real  life.  Many  doubtless 
find  their  real  life  in  action — on  the  field  of  battle,  in  travel  and 
adventure ;  some,  it  may  be,  even  in  the  mill,  the  warehouse,  and  the 
bank.  It  is  indeed  hard  to  believe  that  the  capacity  for  business,  as 
we  understand  the  word,  can  ever  have  been  the  highest  natural  gift 
and  endowment  of  any  human  being.  At  any  rate,  many,  perhaps 
most,  of  those  whose,  energies  have  been  drawn  by  necessity  or 
circumstance  into  the  fields  of  commerce  and  finance,  do  not  lead 
their  real  lives  there.  Men  who  do  not  possess  what  Stevenson  says  are 
"quaintly  but  happily  denominated  private  means,"  must  perforce, 
under  the  existing  state  of  things,  give  up  the  best  part  of  their 
waking  hours  to  some  Brodstudium,  which,  in  ninety-nine  cases  in  a 
hundred,  means  drudgery  of  some  kind,  and  live  in  the  poor  residue 
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so  much  of  their  real  life,  the  life  for  which  they  were  born,  as  in 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  it  is  in  them  to  live.  "  That,"  says 
Lamb,  "  is  the  only  true  Time  which  a  man  can  properly  call  his 
own,  that  which  he  has  all  to  himself ;  the  rest,  though  in  some  sense 
he  may  be  said  to  live  in  it,  is  other  people's  Time,  not  his." 

With  what  gusto,  also,  and  as  one  in  perfect  sympathy, 
did  he  introduce  into  his  plea  those  further  words  of  the 
gentle  Elia: 

Man,  I  verily  believe,  is  out  of  his  element  as  long  as  he  is 
operative.  I  am  altogether  for  the  life  contemplative.  Will  no  kindly 
earthquake  come  and  swallow  up  those  accursed  cotton  mills?  Take 
m,e  that  lumber  of  a  desk  there,  and  bowl  it  down — 

As   low  as    the    fiends. 

Though  his  nature  was  of  the  gentlest,  our  friend  had 
strong  convictions  on  matters  outside  literature,  which  he 
did  not  hesitate,  when  occasion  needed,  to  express  strongly. 
In  politics  he  was  an  ardent  and  uncompromising  Liberal, 
and  now  and  again  one  would  see  his  name  appended  to 
a  newspaper  letter,  girding  strongly,  it  might  be,  at  Lord 
Salisbury  or  Mr.  Chamberlain.  When  playfully  rallied  upon 
troubling  the  calm  of  his  poetic  soul  with  such  vexatious 
questionings,  the  reply  came  sharp :  "  I  have,  as  you  know," 
said  he,  "  very  strong  opinions  on  political  questions ;  to 
these  opinions  I  shall  not  only  stick,  but  I  shall  express 
them  whenever  opportunity  offers.  A  man  may  not  have 
in  him  the  making  of  a  hero,  but  he  is  a  poltroon  if  he  is 
unwilling  to  identify  himself  (even  at  whatever  personal 
cost),  with  what  he  holds  to  be  right  in  the  event  of  a  great 
national  crisis."  One  remembers,  too,  in  this  connection, 
how  energetically,  with  voice  and  pen,  he  entered  upon  the 
crusade  against  Vivisection,  along  with  Miss  Frances 
Power  Cobbe. 

A  devoted  disciple  of  Matthew  Arnold,  steeped  to  the  lips 
in  his  poetry,  and  with  the  Oxford  influence  on  him  withal, 
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it  was  in  this  way  that,  as  a  wanderer,  one  came  to  associate 
him  with  the  mysterious  scholar  of  Arnold's  poem.  After  he 
left  us,  as  I  have  said,  through  many  countries  did  his  foot- 
steps stray  during  the  years  of  his  pilgrimage.  Sometimes 
one  would  hear  of  him  in  Norway,  or  far  Finland,  again  he 
would  turn  up  in  Switzerland  or  Spain,  but  it  was  in  Italy 
that  he  seemed  to  find  his  most  congenial  roaming-ground. 
Wherever  he  went  he  made  himself  familiar  with  the 
language  and  literature  of  the  people.  Often  one  has 
thought  of  him  as  a  solitary  dreamer,  perched  on  some 
lonely  mountain  height,  or  loitering  in  old  cathedrals  or 
picture  galleries,  an  earnest  and  reverential  student  of 
ancient  art  and  architecture.  He  was  not  an  idle  wanderer, 
either,  for  he  was  known  in  frequent  correspondence  with 
the  Manchester  Guardian,  and  from  time  to  time  he 
would  send  home  contributions  to  the  Club,  which  after- 
wards appeared  in  the  Manchester  Quarterly.  In  this 
way  did  we  get  from  Madrid  a  careful  study  of  the 
paintings  of  Velasquez,  and  from  Italy  many  descriptions  of 
Italian  life  and  landscape,  and  notably  among  these,  a 
dainty  bit  of  word-painting,  entitled  "  In  an  Italian  Gar- 
den." Neither  was  he  neglectful  in  correspondence  with  his 
friends.  When  this  took  letter  form,  he  had  a  pretty 
custom  of  enclosing  a  suggestive  flower  by  way  of  remem- 
brance. In  one  epistle,  dated  from  Syracuse,  on  the  shores 
of  the  soft  Sicilian  isle,  he  says :  "  I  am  going  to  take  a 
walk  in  the  country,  and  will  leave  this  letter  open  to  put 
a  flower  inside  before  sending  it,"  and  therein  did  one  find 
a  purple  anemone,  as  large  as  a  garden  pansy,  and  of  a 
kind  unknown  in  English  fields.  At  other  times  it  would 
be  a  blue  gentian,  gathered  on  an  Alpine  slope,  a  sprig  of 
maiden-hair  fern  plucked  at  Herculaneum,  a  Florentine 
rose,  a  flower  from  the  grave  of  Keats,  or  a  bit  of  greenery 
gathered  in  the  garden  of  a  villa  with  memories  about  it 
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of  Walter  Savage  Landor.  Of  a  halcyon  time  in  "  soft 
Sicily,"  he  tells  how,  "  there  is  an  almost  animal  delight  in 
basking  in  the  Southern  sun,  in  gazing  across  the  soft  azure 
expanse  of  sea,  and  in  looking  up  to  the  lovely  heaven — 
the  lofty  sun-filled  heaven  of  Syracuse." 

His  letters  were  always  delightful,  as  the  following  ex- 
tract from  one,  picked  up  hap-hazard  from  the  rest,  will 
serve  to  show.  It  was  written  "  At  the  Sign  of  the  Golden 
Hat,  Sarnico,  Lago  d'  Iseo,  Italy  "  : 

On  leaving  Tremezzo  I  went  to  Milan,  the  second  in  point  of 
population  of  Italian  cities,  but  with  very  few  characteristic  Italian 
features.  The  Duomo  is  impressive  in  a  way ;  but  externally  it  too 
much  resembles  an  elaborate  piece  of  confectionery  to  please  the 
severe  student  of  architecture,  and  in  the  interior — magnificently  vast, 
certainly — the  gaudiness  and  the  sham  strike  me  more  forcibly  than 
"  the  gloom,  the  glory,"  of  which  Tennyson  speaks.  The  whole  build- 
ing is  built  in  a  sort  of  bastard  Gothic ;  and  to  put  the  Cathedral 
of  Milan  in  its  true  position,  one  has  only  to  compare  it  with  any 
really  noble  Gothic  church,  such  as  Chartres,  or  Rheims,  or  our 
own  Lincoln  or  Ely.  I  climbed  the  roofs,  like  Tennyson,  likewise  the 
tower,  but  found  the  experience  of  looking  downward  from  that 
awful  height  (with  nothing  apparently  beneath  but  frail  marble  lace- 
work)  too  trying  to  leave  much  enjoyment  for  the  prospect  of  the. 
vast  blue  Lombard  plain  and  the  distant  Alpine  snows.  There  are 
objects  of  the  highest  interest  in  Milan  to  the  lover  of  art ;  the  Last 
Supper  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  though  now  a  mere  wreck,  is  still 
wonderfully  impressive,  especially  if  one  studies  it  in  connection 
with  the  original  drawing  of  the  Head  of  Christ  in  the  gallery  of  the 
Brera.  But  I  got  tired  of  Milan,  as  I  do  of  all  great  cities,  and  was 
glad  to  go  on  to  Bergamo.  This  is  a  charming  little  town,  both  ior 
its  position,  with  the  blue  mountains  on  the  one.  hand,  and  on  the 
other  the  vast  glimmering  expanse  of  the  Lombard  plain,  and  for  its 
art  treasures.  But  of  these  you  will  not  care  to  hear.  I  should  have 
liked  Bergamo  very  much  indeed  had  it  not  been  for  the  church  bells 
(Lombardy  is  the  country  of  bells  and  belfries),  which  in  that  pious 
city  begin  ringing  lustily  at  the  merry  hour  of  4.30  a.m.  to  call  the 
faithful  to  early  mass.  My  inn  was  close  to  one  of  these  cheerful 
institutijns,  and  my  sleep  was  a  good  deal  broken  thereby.  Bells 
at  a  proper  distance  are  very  nice,  even  soothing — those  that  ring 
from  these  Lombard  campaniles  particularly  so,  but  close  at  hand 
they  are  the  very  d 1. 
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This  morning  I  travelled  in  a  queer  ramshackle  little  steamer  from 
Lovere  to  this  place.  This  Lake  of  Iseo  is  truly  charming,  and  the 
morning  being  clear  and  crisp,  almost  cold,  the  mountains  dappled 
with  sun  and  shade,  with  their  lower  slopes  grey  with  olives,  a  little 
white  village  or  lofty  campanile  peeping  out  here  and  there  on  some 
high  slope  or  rocky  promontory,  and  the  snows  above  all — arranged 
themselves  with  all  that  admirable  picturesqueness  which  the  traveller 
in  Italy  learns  to  expect  as  a  matter  of  course.  It  is  market-day  here 
in  Sarnico ;  and  I  found  the  inn  full  of  merry  folk  eating  their  noon- 
day meal,  and  drinking  the  excellent  red  wine  of  the  country.  Poor 
Italy  !  One  naturally  laments  the  condition  of  the  country  ;  and  yet 
the  climate  and  the  temperament  of  the  people,  and  the  cheapness 
of  some  excellent  things,  wine  for  instance,  must  needs  make  much 
amends. 

The  fair  land  laughs  from  sea  to  sea, 

Filled  full  of  sun  ; 

and    the  brightness  and   perfume    of  flowers    is   over   all    the    land. 
Primroses,  violets,  periwinkle,  oxalis,   shed  their  beauty  everywhere. 

There  is  a  sentence  in  this  letter  which  indicates  an 
impression — how  obtained,  I  know  not — that  the  present 
writer  was  lacking  in  a  due  appreciation  of  those  works  of 
ancient  art  so  much  sought  for  by  our  Scholar-Gipsy  in  his 
pilgrimages.  More  than  once  did  he  make  reference  to  it. 
In  a  letter  which  came  to  me  from  a  remote  place  in  the 
Austrian  Tyrol,  and  dated  from  a  hostelry  picturesquely 
placed  at  the  foot  of  a  great  mountain,  showing  masses, 
and  pinnacles  and  precipices  of  grey  rock,  with  black  pine 
forests  climbing  up  its  sides  as  high  as  pines  can  climb  ; 
after  telling  me  that  he  is  writing  in  the  open  air  in  front 
of  his  inn,  with  all  this  romantic  grandeur  piled  up  before 
him,  he  goes  on  to  discourse  upon,  the  art  treasures  he  has 
come  upon  in  his  travels,  telling  me  of  pictures,  frescoes 
and  statues  he  has  seen,  but  with  an  evident  misgiving  that 
he  is  addressing  a  somewhat  unsympathetic  soul,  for  after 
mentioning  the  fact  that  he  has  come  upon  an  altar-piece 
by  Giorgione,  which  he  declares  to  be  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  pictures  in  the  whole  of  Italy,  he  adds  the  some- 
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what  depressing  remark  that  he  doesn't  suppose  I  take  any. 
very  keen  interest  in  such  things,  and  so  passes  on  to  other 
matters  of  more  possible  entertainment,  such  as  mountains, 
pine  forests,  and  wild  flowers. 

Oftenest  in  his  communications  did  he  make  use  of  post- 
cards, and  what  wonderful  post-cards  they  were !  In  a  neat 
and  diminutive,  yet  legible,  handwriting,  I  know  not  how 
many  hundreds  of  words  he  could  crowd  into  the  available 
space.  Now  and  again,  among  them  would  come  a  message 
in  verse.  Dearest  among  his  loitering  places  were  those 
sacred  to  the  memories  of  poets  dead  and  gone.  Here  is 
one  of  these  cards,  which  came  from  the  shore  of  the  Gulf 
of  Spezzia,  where  Shelley  was  drowned : 

The  hills  of  ilex  and  of  pine 

Once  more  extend  their  shades  divine ; 

Once  more  I  gaze  on  the  blue  sea 

And  sunny  shore  of  Lerici, 

Of  Lerici — whose  beauty  shines 

In  a  dear  poet's  radiant  lines, 

And  where  the  world  is  fair  to-day 

As  when  our  Shelley  roamed  the  bay. 

Ah !   poets   come  and  poets   go, 
But  Nature  great  no  change  doth  know ; 
And  thinking  of  this  poet  dear, 
Of  thee  I  think,  and  wish  thee  here. 
Dear  friend,  who  loved  my  poet,  too, 
With  whom  I  link  the  thought  of  you, 
What  talks  of  poets   should  be   ours 
As  on  through  dim-lit  ilex  bowers, 
Or  glimmering  olives,  we  might  rove, 
And  love  the  scenes  he  once  did  love, 
Ah !  sweet  it  were  with  thee  t'  explore 
The  sweetness  of  the  sunny  shore. 

Of  Matthew  Arnold's  great  influence  upon  him  I  have 
already  made  mention.  This,  along  with  a  craving  for 
companionship  in  his  solitude  which  frequently  made  itself 
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manifest,  are  evidenced  in   a  card  which  is   dated   from 
Berne : 

The  clouds  are  on  the  Oberland, 

The  Jungfrau  snows  are  faint  and  far, 
But  bright  are  those  green  fields  at  hand, 

And  through  those  fields  comes  down  the  Aar, 
And  from  the  blue  twin  lakes  it  comes. 

These  lines  of  Arnold's  have  been  often  coming  to  my  lips  almost 
unconsciously  during  the  last  two  days  when  standing  on  the  terraces 
of  this  charming  old  town  of  Berne.  For  the  scene  appeared  to  me 
just  under  the  same  conditions.  But  to-day — after  a  somewhat 
threatening  forenoon,  it  is  gloriously  fine  and  perhaps  when  I  look 
again  towards  the  eternal  snows,  I  shall  see  them  in  all  their  beauty. 
At  any  rate — 

I  wish,  old  friend,  that  you  were  by, 

To  smoke  your  pipe,  or  your  cigar, 
And  let  the  pleasant  moments  fly, 

Beside  the  green  and  rushing  Aar, 
Where  chestnuts  spread  a  grateful  shade, 

And  the  beer  flows — an  amber  stream; 
Or  watch,  beyond  some  long  arcade, 

Faint  far-off  Alpine   summits  gleam. 

A  melancholy  interest  attaches  to  the  last  of  these  post- 
cards. It  is  dated  from  Rimini,  on  the  23rd  June  of  the 
present  year,  and  tells  how  he  has  fallen  into  bad  health, 
and  of  consequent  home-sickness.  "  These  countries '  are 
very  fine,"  he  says,  "  when  one  is  in  good  health,  but  the 
health  gone,  all  the  charm  seems  to  have  gone,  too."  Five 
days  later  and  his  earthly  pilgrimage  was  ended. 

His  last  contribution  to  the  Club  papers  was  one  entitled 
"In  the  Footsteps  of  Dante,"  and,  in  a  previous  communica- 
tion, he  had  said  that  the  greatest  literary  delight  left  to 
him  in  life  was  to  study  and  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  his 
beloved  poet.  At  Rimini — associated  with  Dante's  great 
poem  in  one  tragic  and  memorable  episode — he  has  found 
his  last  resting  place.  He  lies  in  the  cemetery  there,  by  the 
shore  of  the  Adriatic,  and,  thinking  of  the  rest  which 
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follows  all  our  restlessness,  one  may  say  of  him,  in   all 
tenderness, 

Sleep  till  the  end,  true  soul  and  sweet, 
Nothing  comes  to  thee  new  or  strange ; 

Sleep  full  of  rest  from  head  to  feet, 
Lie  still,   dry  dust,    secure   of  change. 


SONNETS. 

BY  ABRAHAM  STANSFIELD. 
CUTHBERT  EVAN  TYRER :  POET  &  SCHOLAR. 

I. 

He  died  at  Rimini,  in  the  full  prime 

Of  florid  summer,  when,  the  roses  bloom, 
In  a  fair  land,  and  in  a  cloudless  clime, 

And  with  the  flowers  he  loved  we  decked  his  tomb. 
Where  scent  of  citron  filled  the  sultry  air, 

And  golden  fruits  were  hanging  from  the  bough, 
With  reverent  hands  we  gently  laid  him  there, 

And  with  moist  eyes,  because  we  loved  him  so ! 
Nor  will  he,  now,  to  earthly  shrines  repair  ; 

Nor  further  seek  in  foreign  lands  to  roam ; 
For  in  full  summer,  in  his  summer-prime, 

His  pilgrim  feet  turn  towards  his  heavenly  home : 
Melodious  Sprite  !  that  "  built  the  lofty  rhyme  "  ; 
But  now  he  singeth  in  the  quire  sublime ! 
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II. 
He  died  at  Rimini !  where  could  he  die, 

A  passionate  lover  of  the  Italian  muse, 
On  this  wide  earth  of  ours,  more  fittingly  ; 

What  poet  would  not  die  there,  could  he  choose, 
In  that  sweet  land  of  sunshine  and  of  song  ? — 

The  land  of  Virgil,  and  his  glorious  quire, 
The  land  of  Petrarch,  and  of  Dante  strong, 

Where  tuneful  Tasso  struck  the  sacred  lyre — 
Sons  of  the  Nine,  whose  fame  is  ever  young ! 

Haply  among  these  Shades  his  spirit  moves — 
His  yearning  soul  with  Dante's  may  commune  ; 

Perchance  he  sees  where,  now,  Francesca  roves, 
Amid  the  myrtles,  'neath  the  summer  moon  ? 
We  know  it  not,  but  we  shall  know  it  soon ! 


CYRANO      DE     BERGERAC. 
BY  EDMUND  MERCER 


"  T7  VERY  man,"   it  has  been  suggested, 
life  the  material  for  one  good  novel." 


has  in  his 
To  this  let 

us  add  that  in  France,  in  this  respect  far  exceeding  any 
other  nation,  every  man  who  could  hold  a  pen  and  spell 
seems  to  have  been  anxious  to  write  that  novel  telling  not 
only  all  he  knew  about  himself,  but  all  he  imagined  about 
his  neighbours.  To  what  else  can  we  attribute  the  passion 
for  pothooks  that  spread  over  the  country  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  like  a  species  of  literary  measles,  leaving 
its  trace  in  the  myriad  autobiographies,  memoires  pour 
servir,  anecdotes  real  and  imaginary,  scandalous  chronicles 
and  the  rest  of  the  witty  and  wicked  imaginings  that  the 
absence  of  a  law  of  libel  encouraged?  Though  a  censor 
was  impossible  for  more  than  twenty-four  hours  there 
existed  some  little  restraint.  The  rapier  was  a  ready 
arbiter,  and  customary  withal.  Every  author  with  serious 
aspirations  to  length  of  days  or  the  preservation  of 
recognisable  features  had  need  to  be  a  master  of  fence 
before  dipping  his  pen.  A  scratch  with  a  quill  was  often 

le  prelude  to  one  with  a  sword  ;  there  were  some  kinds  of 
ink  stains  only  effaceable  by  human  blood.  A  fallacy  it 

lay  be  here  said  still  upholden  by  many  of  the  twentieth 
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century  degenerate  successors  of  the  literary  bravos  of 
France.  This  inclination  for  the  ink-pot  was  on  the  whole 
fortunate  for  French  history  and  literature.  The  reckless- 
ness and  ignorance  of  the  unlettered  bullies  whom  the 
perennial  turmoil  of  Revolution  and  Civil  War  had 
scattered  over  the  land  were  accountable  for  the 
destruction  of  considerable,  and  inconsiderable,  print  and 
manuscript,  to  say  nothing  of  the  peculations  of  that 
mysterious  fraternity  of  the  Index.  Hence  it  is  that,  in 
the  absence  of  better  evidence,  the  moonings  of  some 
irresponsible  babbler  of  the  time  have  atttained  a  value 
otherwise  far  beyond  their  merits.  And  these  in  the 
comparatively  peaceful  reigns  of  the  two  Louis  Treize  and 
Quatorze  under  the  regime  of  that  brace  of  clever 
Cardinals,  Richelieu  and  Mazarin  (England  being  busy 
physicking  her  Stuart  troubles)  were  legion. 

At  the  time  Richelieu  stepped  into  office,  Master 
Savinien  de  Cyrano  was  four  years  old,  having  been  born 
about  1620.  The  date  is  uncertain,  as  neither  his  Gascon 
nor  his  Metropolitan  birth-place  possesses  the  slightest 
record  of  this  first  momentous  event  in  his  life.  It  may  be 
assumed  that  Bergerac  in>  Pengord  rather  than  Paris  was 
his  native  town ;  to  add  one's  birthplace  to  one's  name 
being  equivalent  to  a  patent  of  nobility.  Therefore, 
Savinien  de  Cyrano  de  Bergerac :  and  Cyrano's  father 
really  was  in  a  social  degree  a  nobleman  with  a  Chateau  at 
Bergerac ;  reputed  also  to  be  better  acquainted  with  his 
dogs  than  with  his  family.  So  Savinien  was  in  time 
inconsiderately  tumbled  out  of  the  arms  of  his  nurse  by  a 
sire,  "  indifferent  enough  about  the  education  of  his 
children,"  into  the  house  of  the  most  convenient  priest, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  high  nobility  of  Languedoc  and 
Perigord.  Young  as  he  was  he  proved  too  much  for  his 
reverence  who  was  a  true  Aristotelian  ass,  directing  the 
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way  to  Parnassus  up  a  cul  de  sac  blocked  by  that  blank 
wall  of  the  mystic  symbols,  si  odor  in  porno  est  forma  aut 
accidens.  Cyrano  Junior  complained  of  the  inefficiency 
of  the  Master,  the  Master  of  the  incorrigibility  of  the 
pupil.  By  way  of  making  both  parties  agree  the  foolishly 
indifferent  father  parted  them,  removing  his  turbulent 
offspring  to  Paris,  where  he  might  learn  everything  the 
priest  could  not  teach,  most  of  which  lore  it  were  well  for 
young  Cyrano  not  to  have  learned.  The  only  incident 
under  the  rule  of  the  priest  that  bestead  him  in  after  life 
was  his  introduction  to  his  life-long  friend,  biographer, 
and  literary  executor,  Henri  Lebret. 

Cyrano  the  son — we  hear  but  once  more  of  the  father 
after  this  period — seems  to  have  been  doomed  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  pedant ;  truly  a  most  adverse  fate  for  a 
man  who  hated  useless  straw-splitting  and  for  whom  an 
omelet  was  the  same  whether  Plutarch's  egg  or  Plutarch's 
chicken  were  the  earlier  in  being.  First,  the  aforesaid 
unnamed  cure  :  next  the  notorious  Principal  of  the  College 
of  Beauvais.  Jean  Grangier,  famed  over  Paris  for  his 
erudition  and  eloquence,  feared  by  his  pupils  for  his 
castigatory  efficiency,  and  scandalised  everywhere  for  his 
ungovernable  violence,  avarice,  and  the  peculiarity  of  his 
domestic  arrangements — his  serving  woman,  contrary  to 
the  usual  order  of  things,  presenting  him  with  a  family 
first  and  marrying  him  afterwards — was  no  match  for  his 
new  disciple.  His  first  and  only  effort  at  the  physical 
exercise  of  his  authority  over  Cyrano  proved  to  him,  by 
the  irrefragable  logic  of  muscular  superiority,  that  Cyrano 
was  a  dangerous  adversary  to  have  on  one's  hands.  Nor 
was  his  tongue  less  incapable  than  his  ferule  ;  a  warfare  of 
words  invariably  ending  in  a  laugh  at  the  master's  cost. 
Cyrano,  the  master's  master,  with  so  great  liberty,  is  said 

—as  one  might  expect  from  the  super-amorous  imagination 
W 
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of  the  time — to  have  indulged  in  licentiousness  of  various 
kinds  to  the  age  of  nineteen.  Vituperation  is  not,  however, 
evidence,  and  the  insinuations  of  Dassoucy  erst-while 
friend  of  Cyrano,  and  other  boon  tavern  Chanticleers 
replete  with  malice,  may  be  dismissed  without  further 
consideration ;  "  no  case,  damn  the  other  side"  True,  in 
his  dying  confession  sixteen  years  later,  to  his  lovely  and 
much  respected  cousin,  the  pious  Madame  Robineau 
Baroness  of  Neuvillette,  he  deplores  his  libertinage,  as  he 
phrases  the  offence,  and  the  word  has  misled  many  critics 
who  may  be  literary  without  being  logical.  His  apologia 
was  for  the  free  thought  in  his  writings,  not  for  free  love 
in  his  life  ;  libertinism  not  of  the  body,  but  of  the  mind. 
What  else  could  be  expected  of  a  man,  who,  idle  by 
nature,  had  yet  during  the  thirty-five  years  of  a  strong  and 
active  outdoor  life,  dipped  into  all  philosophies  and 
religions,  learning  therefrom  what  he  could,  but,  as  he 
admits,  binding  himself  to  none  ?  Further,  though  swash- 
buckler in  both  his  life  and  literary  work,  he  was  no 
tavern  roysterer  nor  bully  of  the  sponging-house ;  and 
fortunately  so.  His  nose,  too  large  to  dip  into  a  reasonable 
wine-cup,  would  else  have  caused  the  death  of  half  the 
can-tossers  in  Paris,  and  it  is  moreover  quite  certain  that 
many  a  holy  father — quasi  ascetic — would  have  starved  to 
death  on  Cyrano's  full  meals.  Be  this  matter  of  licentious- 
ness as  it  may,  nothing  of  it  has  filtered  into  his  writings, 
nor  did  it  in  the  smallest  degree  damp  what  was  in  him  a 
positive  passion  for  mental  work.  His  disgust  for  the 
formalism  of  Jean  Grangier  in  no  wise  deterred  him  from 
outclassing  his  college  mates  in  acquiring  a  huge  store  of 
miscellaneous  knowledge ;  a  careless,  lightsome  task  to  a 
mind  greedy  to  know,  quick  to  assimilate  and  strong  to 
retain.  He  must  learn,  he  must  be  busy,  and  yet  there  was 
that  ridiculous  Grangier  in  front  of  his  eyes  daily  ;  he  would 
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study  him  too.  So  he  wrote  his  lively  and  long-forgotten 
comedy,  Le  Pedant  Joue,  with  the  thinly  disguised  Jean 
Grangier  as  the  foolish  hero,  introducing  dialect  to  the 
French  stage  for  the  first  time,  and  in  after  years  inciting 
by  its  public  performance  at  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne, 
a  certain  actor,  one  Moliere,  to  write  comedies  on  his  own 
account.  Whatever  opinion  Grangier  entertained  of 
Cyrano's  personal  strength  he  was  without  doubt  convinced 
of  the  formidableness  of  the  wit  and  insolent  boldness  of 
this  new  Aristophanes  when  he  saw  the  burlesque  on  him- 
self played  by  his  own  scholars  in  his  own  academy. 

Terminating  his  course  at  Beauvais  when  about 
eighteen,  Cyrano,  left  to  his  own  resources  in  a  city  of 
almost  unchecked  licentiousness,  is  said  to  have  turned 
swashbuckler,  if  not  a  libertine  ;  tossing  his  plumes  and 
swaggering  along  the  causeways,  openly  tweaking  the  nose 
of  the  law  and  snapping  his  fingers  at  the  timid  minions 
of  order,  till,  after  a  six-month,  the  noise  of  it  stirred  even 
the  dull  sense  of  that  most  careless  of  fathers,  who  forth- 
with put  down,  as  might  be  expected,  a  most  ineffectual 
foot.  Whereupon  Providence,  in  the  guise  of  Lebret,  now 
a  moralist  of  five  and  twenty,  appeared  as  intermediary 
with  marked  success.  Cyrano's  energies  dammed  in  one 
course,,  flowed  into  another,  and  with  his  eagerness  for 
knowledge  still  unimpaired  he  swashbuckled  intellectually. 
Without  guidance  or  plan  or  fixed  idea  of  study,  he 
ruffled  it  gallantly  through  the  devious  ways  of  any  and 
every  subject  just  as  he  happened  to  stumble  into  each : 
Moral  Philosophy,  Languages,  Natural  Science,  Puns, 
and  Poetry  cheek  by  jowl.  And  the  marvel  of  the  man's 
temperament  was  that  he  extracted  the  marrow  from  every- 
thing, potted  it  neatly  and  shelved  it  in  his  curiously 
constructed  mnemonic  pantry  whence,  without  the  least 
muddle,  he  drew  upon  it  at  a  thought.  Chancing  to  hear 
of  Gassendi,  theologian,  philosopher,  mathematician,  and 
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peripatetic  encyclopaedia  of  knowledge,  nothing  would 
serve  our  bravo  but  that  he  must  become  one  of  his 
disciples.  And  the  manner  of  this  was  peculiarly  Cyranian. 
The  philosopher,  just  now  the  preceptor  of  the  afterwards 
famous  Chapelle,  made  it  a  hobby  to  give  lessons  also  to 
Chapelle's  friends,  La  Mothe  La  Vayer,  Bernier,  Moliere 
and  other  young  men  in  whom  he  recognised  a  leaning  for 
learning.  We  can  imagine  Master  Turbulence  never 
troubling  to  ask  the  permission  of  Gassendi,  but  stalking 
into  the  school  and  demanding  knowledge  as  it  were  a 
tavern  drink,  with  an  air  so  imperious  and  deliberately 
menacing  that  no  one  for  the  sake  of  peace  dared  oppose 
him.  At  first,  it  is  obvious,  he  was  tolerated  rather  than 
accepted ;  but  his  brilliance,  searching  enquiries,  intel- 
lectual gluttony  and  miraculous  memory  soon  proved  to 
his  fellows  that  he  was  more  than  worthy  of  a  place  beside 
them.  Here,  fate,  anxious  to  repair  her  errors  in  Cyrano's 
earlier  life,  brought  him  into  contact  with  another  guide 
and  friend,  Tomaso  Campanella  who,  seized  by  the 
Inquisition  at  Naples  for  the  boldness  of  his  Civitas  Solis, 
had  the  unique  fortune  to  rind  a  way  out  of  their  oubliettes 
into  the  house  of  his  friend  Gassendi  and  the  shelter  of 
Cyrano's  sword.  It  may  have  been  Campanella's  astute- 
ness in  gaol-breaking  that  first  commended  him  to  the 
sympathy  of  his  new  Gascon  acquaintance ;  though  both 
soon  found  they  had  more  than  astucity  in  common.  We 
are  not,  therefore,  surprised  that  Campanella's  work  (for 
which  as  well  as  its  author,  Cyrano,  years  later,  expressed 
unbounded  admiration)  had  so  great  an  influence  over  the 
younger  man  as  to  suggest  the  form  of  the  latter's 
Histoire  Comique  des  Etats  et  Empires  du  Soleil.  The 
form  only,  be  it  emphasised.  Cyrano  was  no  literary 
monkey ;  he  imitated  no  author  more  than  Scarron  may 
be  said  to  have  imitated  Virgil. 
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On  the  conclusion  of  his  studies  under  Gassendi, 
Master  Savinien  was  still  legally  an  infant,  notwithstand- 
ing his  bulk,  his  stores  of  learning  and  his  unique  capacity 
for  taking  care  of  himself,  which  no  amount  of  proceedings 
in  Chancery  could  have  improved  upon.  At  nineteen  he 
was  a  man  in  many  ways,  but  we  may  properly  assume  that 
even  a  Methuselah  with  the  medlar-ripe  experience  of 
several  consecutive  centuries,  may  yet  be  ignorant  of  many 
forms  of  guile.  At  all  events  Lebret  was  not  certain  that 
Cyrano  might  not  again  tread  the  downward  path.  Fearing 
that  a  man  of  so  few  years  might  easily  fall  into  the  claws 
of  the  harpies  of  the  Capital,  the  young  moralist  insisted,  or 
rather,  being  the  only  man  with  any  power  over  Cyrano's 
inclination,  compelled  him  to  join  a  Regiment  of  Guards ; 
the  apprenticeship  of  young  nobility  to  the  profession  of 
the  sword.  As  a  Gascon  need  we  say  more  than  that  his 
rapier  was  merely  an  additional  muscle  operating  as  famil- 
iarly as  the  Achillean  tendon ;  and  that  he  entered 
himself  as  Cadet  in  a  company  under  the  command  of 
Mons.  de  Carbon  Casteljaloux,  which  none  but  a  Gascon 
would  have  thought  of  joining.  Were  it  not  that  the 
Memoires  of  a  real  D'Artagnan  have  recently  been 
discovered,  readers  of  the  elder  Dumas  might  be  forgiven 
for  imagining  Cyrano  to  be  the  prototype  of  that 
fictitious  favourite.  These  were  the  days  when  a  man 
scattered  his  soul  about  as  though  he  were  at  a  loss  what 
to  do  with  it.  A  stranger  looks  at  you  ;  a  duel.  He  does 
not  look  at  you ;  a  duel  all  the  same.  In  the  former  case 
it  is  insult ;  in  the  latter,  contempt.  Cyrano,  like 
D'Artagnan,  began  his  new  career  magnificently.  He 
arrived  yesterday  ;  to-day  his  companions  have  dubbed  him 
the  Demon  of  Bravery.  He  answered  the  Gascon 
equivalent  for  the  British  schoolboy's  introductory 
question,  "  Can  you  fight  ?"  so  emphatically,  that  in  a  few 
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days  he  had  left  his  particular  scratch  on  half  the  regiment. 
His  nose,  an  unfortunate  and  unduly  prominent  feature, 
stretched  over  Paris  like  a  triumphal  arch  after  it  had 
killed  ten  men  whose  indiscretion  exceeded  their  skill  in 
fence.  It  was  Cyrano's  great  weakness,  his  vulnerable 
point,  the  only  portion  of  his  flesh,  projecting  from  his  face 
like  a  cantilever,  that  was  ever  within  reach  of  his  adver-^ 
sary's  weapon.  Hence  it  "  was  notch'd  and  scotch'd  like  a 
carbonado,"  and  some  skilful  Euclid  of  the  foil — it  was 
probably  his  last  act — had  neatly  bisected  the  end.  Just 
now  a  glance  at  it  drew  his  sword  from  the  scabbard 
always  to  his  opponent's  discomfiture,  occasionally  to  the 
further  disfigurement  of  the  cause  of  quarrel  which 
acquired  a  new  cicatrice.  The  sullied  honour  of  his  pro- 
boscis could  at  present  be  cleansed  only  with  blood.  Later 
in  life,  when  he  had  established  a  reputation:  for  putting 
more  button-holes  in  a  pourpoint  than  the  tailor  intended 
everyone  found  Cyrano's  nose  exceedingly  appropriate, 
and,  though  for  a  stranger  to  be  too  attentive  was  still  an 
offence,  he  had  an  opportunity  for  apology.  Cyrano  was 
not  ashamed  of  his  eagle  beak.  After  the  manner  of  the 
tailless  fox  in  the  fable  he  would  set  a  new  fashion  upon 
his  particular  disfigurement.  He  informed  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Moon  (as  he  reports  in  his  Histoire  Comique  ou 
Voyage  dans  La  Lime),  who  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
on  his  sudden  appearance  among  them  that  he  was  a  new 
kind  of  featherless  bird,  that  on  earth  a  man  was  judged 
by  the  size  of  his  nose  ;  "  a  great  nose  is  the  sign  of  a 
great  man,"  he  says,  "  intelligent,  courteous,  affable, 
generous,  brave  and  witty"  and  states  further  that  men 
with  small  snub  or  camus  noses  were  trained  as  eunuchs, 
and  as  the  elephant  is  to  the  other  quadrupeds  so  is  he  to 
mankind.  Except  for  this  audacious  feature  let  us  say 
here  Cyrano  was  really  a  pretty  man,  with  a  magnificent 
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presence,  always  neatly  dressed  and  a  calm  and  rather 
melancholy  nobility  of  facial  expression  that  betrayed 
nothing  of  the  bravo.  He  wore  a  long  and  fine  moustache 
and  some  two  or  three  of  his  contemporaries  agree  in 
telling  us,  his  delicate  black  eyebrows  and  the  alternating 
fire  and  surpassing  sweetness  of  his  dark  almond-shaped 
eyes  would  have  added  to  the  beauty  of  any  woman. 

The  regiment  of  Guards,  having  satisfied  its  curiosity  as 
to  its  new  recruit's  pugnacity  and  having  unanimously 
admitted  his  nasal  delicacy  and  proportion,  permitted  him 
to  acquire  some  knowledge  of  his  new  duties.  Into  this 
fresh  fount  of  learning  he  plunged  with  his  customary 
vigour,  albeit  he  was  not  uninterrupted.  True,  he  never 
again,  so  it  is  said  with  one  exception,  fought  a  duel  as 
principal ;  but  this  was  the  age  when  seconds,  and  thirds 
and  fourths  if  desired,  had  a  little  rapier  exercise  on  their 
own  account  just  to  counteract  the  early  morning  yawns. 
Cyrano  ready,  indeed  anxious,  to  oblige  his  numerous 
friends,  accompanied  them  on  short  strolls  at  dawn  to  a 
meeting  with  other  gentlemen  with  a  view  to  quiet  sword- 
play  ;  in  which  it  was  noted  that  each  gentleman  who 
played  with  our  spadassin  invariably  met  with  an  accident 
more  or  less  serious.  Of  these  matters  Cyrano,  in  his 
Lettres  Diverses  published  some  eight  years  later  says,  "I 
am  incessantly  working  at  tierce  and  quarte.  I  should  have 
lost  all  knowledge  of  paper  had  cartels  been  written  on 
aught  else.  Truly  you  are  in  the  wrong  to  call  me  now 
the  first  of  men  for  I  assure  you  that  for  the  last  few 
weeks  I  am  everybody's  second." 

We  must  take  this  ignorance  of  paper  as  less  than  the 
truth.  Like  Rabelais  before  him  in  those  anteprandial 
quarterhours,  unobtrusively  and  without  priggishness  he 
spent  the  waiting  minutes  in  the  guard-house  reading  or 
writing  with  as  little  distraction  as  if  he  were  in  a  study. 
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Ancora  imparo,  he  might  have  said  with  Michel-Angelo, 
had  he  known  the  phrase.  But  this  was  soon  exchanged 
for  the  real  business  of  war.  The  Campaign  in  Flanders 
was  begun,  and  in  1639,  when  he  had  opened  the  vista 
of  his  twentieth  year,  he  lay  with  his  regiment  before 
Mouzon  where  he  was  wounded  in  the  chest  by  a  musket- 
ball.  The  town  yielded,  and  the  army  moved  on  Arras 
early  in  1640.  Cyrano  not  yet  recovered  from  his  wound 
must  needs  be  in  the  fray.  No  Irishman  at  Donnybrook 
enjoyed  a  melee  more  than  our  Lieutenant  Cyrano. 
Assault  after  assault  saw  his  long  sword  flashing  among 
the  besieged,  wounding  and  killing,  side  by  side  with  his 
friends  Major  Lebret,  De  Montchemin,  St.  Gilles,  De 
Bourgogne,  De  Brissailles,  Zedde,  Chevagne,  Cuigy, 
Cavoye  and  the  rest  of  the  dare-devils.  Week  after  week 
found  Cyrano  still  unwearied  until  the  last  assault  on  the 
town  left  him  at  the  foot  of  the  walls  where  he  lay  with  a 
gash  in  his  throat  while  the  garrison  surrendered  the  place. 

The  discomforts  he  suffered  in  this  campaign,  the 
recurring  hemorrhage  from  his  two  great  wounds,  the  hope- 
lessness of  attaining,  despite  his  undaunted  courage  and 
his  prowess  with  the  sword,  any  eminence  in  the  profession 
of  arms  through  lack  of  other  influence,  and  principally 
the  love  he  had  for  letters,  induced  him  to  quit  the  service 
of  Mars  for  that  of  Minerva,  Weary  of  combats  and 
wounds  at  twenty-one  he  entered  into  the  quiet  of  intel- 
lectual life  ;  and  though  henceforth  laying  down  the  sword 
for  the  pen  as  a  profession,  the  heavier  weapon  was  ever  by 
his  side  for  the  service  of  his  friends. 

We  have  said  the  quiet  of  intellectual  life  ;  this, 
however,  was  as  Cyrano  imagined  it.  We  can  scarcely 
suppose  that  so  belligerent  a  temper  as  his  could  constrain 
itself  in  the  presence  of  controversy.  A  man  who 
continued  his  studies  within  musket-shot  of  the  enemy 
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whilst  his  regiment  lay  on  its  arms  was  not  long  in  acquir- 
ing the  art  of  quill-driving.  Of  course  he  began  with 
verse  ;  one  of  the  few  instances  in  his  life  when  he 
condescended  to  follow  a  fashion  set  by  others.  He  was  not 
however  a  man  for  a  sheep  track  and  soon  deviated  into 
one  of  his  own.  His  pen  was  too  much  of  a  battering  ram 
for  the  delicate  depicting  of  ladies'  eyebrows  ;  and  he  was 
not  slow  to  notice  this.  His  poems,  in  manuscript  only,  he 
so  ruthlessly  suppressed,  that  the  only  evidence  we  have 
that  he  wrote  any,  are  the  records  of  various  contem- 
poraries who  had  read  them.  What  a  noble  example  of 
courage !  War,  not  love,  was  his  passion ;  and  in 
changing  weapons,  his  physical  audacity  was  merely 
transmuted  into  a  like  mental  quality.  "  Is  that  an 
assertion  of  fact?  Then  I  contradict  you  !"  was  very  often 
his  attitude  in  his  new  career,  and  his  skill  in  intellectual 
thrust  and  parry  was  never  a  wit  behind  that  of  his  arm. 

Of  his  doings  in  the  next  four  years  we  have  no  record, 
though  we  may  surmise  much.  In  1645  Le  Pedant  Joue 
struts  the  boards  for  the  first  time  in  Paris  too,  with  young 
Moliere,  no  less,  in  a  principal  part.  Whence  this  little 
sputter  of  fame?  Were  the  actors  of  the  Hotel  de 
Bourgogne  hard  up  for  something  fresh  and  snapped  at 
the  merest  trifle  ?  Or  could  it  be  that  Cyrano's  name  was 
blazened  abroad  in  Literature  as  in  History  ?  Of  course  we 
remember  that  Moliere  was  somewhere  below  Cyrano  in 
the  class  at  Gassendi's,  but  had  he  sufficient  influence  as  a 
subordinate  of  the  company  to  bring  this  comedy  to  the 
performing  point?  Or  sufficient  love  for  Cyrano?  The 
latter's  first  appearance  in  print  was  certainly  not  earlier 
than  1648  ;  what  had  he  been  about  from  1641  ?  From  his 
Voyage  dans  la  Lune,  of  which  more  in  its  place,  we  are 
allowed  to  infer  that  he  had  been  to  England  where  he  met 
Tristan  L'Ermite ;  that  he  had  been  wrecked  in  Rome 
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through  floating  there  in  an  empty  purse,  and  indebted  to 
a  chance  encounter  with  his  cousin — or  could  he  have 
meant  uncle? — Cyrano  for  the  means  to  return  to  Mar- 
seilles by  way  of  Civita  Vecchia,  and  that  he  had 
journeyed  overland  to  Poland.  It  is  said  that  he  was  one 
of  the  French  authors  in  the  suite  of  Louise-Marie  of 
Gonzaga,  accompanying  her  to  the  throne  of  her 
bridegroom  King  Ladislas  Sigismund  IV.  to  whom  she 
had  been  married  by  proxy  in  Paris  towards  the  close  of 
1645.  If  this  be  so,  Cyrano  could  not  possibly  have 
quarrelled  in  the  same  winter  of  1645  with  Moliere  about 
the  proprietary  rights  of  the  newly  produced  comedy.  The 
latter  fact  is  proved,  whether  his  travels  to  the  aforesaid 
countries  be  of  a  piece  with  those  to  the  Moon  and  Sun 
or  not.  Moliere  stole  from  Cyrano,  with  a  cool  effrontery 
equal  to  Cyrano's  own,  passages  and  even  scenes  from  this 
one  comedy ;  and  was  not  in  fact  beyond  claiming  for 
himself  the  entirety  of  the  play  written  before  Cyrano 
knew  of  our  plagiarist's  existence.  Is  this  how  it  came  to 
be  represented  ?  The  success  of  Moliere's  cool  excuse,  "  I 
take  my  material  as  I' find  it,"  morally  unjustifiable  in  such 
a  case  as  this,  has  extended  even  to  purloining  praise  due 
to  Cyrano.  That  famous  phrase  "  Que  diable  allait-il 
faire  dans  cette  galere  ? "  in  Les  Fourberies  de  Scapin  was 
no  more  Moliere's  than  it  is  mine.  With  the  high-handed- 
ness of  a  Border  reiver  he  lifted  it  from  Le  Pedant  together 
with  the  whole  scene  in  which  it  occurs  verbatim  ;  and 
stole  the  entire  final  intrigue  bodily  to  adorn  L' Amour 
Mcdecin.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  when  he  did  these 
deeds  Cyrano  was  safely  dead.  No  doubt  a  close  reading 
of  Moliere's  comedies  would  reveal  scattered  through  them 
the  whole  of  Cyrano's  only  comedy ;  in  these  days  of 
mysterious  ciphers  it  may  perhaps  help  us  to  prove 
tlwt  Cyrano  wrote  Moliere's  plays.  Jesting  apart, 
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Moliere's  thievery  was  a  great  though  peculiar  compliment 
to  Cyrano's  comic  powers.  Says  Mr.  Saintsbury,  "  Le 
Pedant  furnished  Moliere  with  hints."  "  With  hints," 
forsooth !  Let  us  be  bold  and  say  "  With  a  reputation." 

Cyrano  seems  to  have  done  considerable  writing  which, 
as  the  manner  was,  circulated  in  manuscript  copies  for 
years  before  being  folded  in  print.  Typography  was 
costly.  Cyrano,  a  Gascon,  was  naturally  poor  in  pocket, 
and  his  absolute  unswerving  independence  of  spirit  would 
brook  no  patron,  therefore  he  remained  unprinted  for  the 
nonce.  Despite  this,  he  was  the  best  known,  if  not  the 
wittiest  wit  in  the  -  Capital,  and  withal,  when  he  chose,  he 
was  not  far  behind  the  cleverest  philosophers.  Among  the 
sages  of  Paris  of  whom  Descartes  was  the  only  one  whose 
principles  he  followed  punctiliously  as  we  may  read  from 
his  Fragment  de  Physique  his  opinion  was  always  respected. 
Among  the  wits,  the  convivial  songsters  of  La  Croix  de 
Loraine,  where  Chapelle  invited  his  friends  to  float  to 
Parnassus  with  Bacchus,  he  was  feared  rather  than  ad- 
mired. Neither  gourmand  nor  wine-bibber  the  tapsters 
made  but  little  out  of  him;  and  less  still  had  not  his 
admiration  for  his  convives'  wit  outrun  his  contempt  for 
their  manners.  Those  two  cowardly  wantons  of  poets, 
Dassoucy  the  satirist  and  Liniere  the  burlesque  writer, 
tried  none  of  their  pranks  on  him  just  now;  his 
repartees — ah  !  his  mouth  was  a  hornet's  nest  when 
it  was  not  a  honeycomb  ;  and  bees  had  stings.  Das- 
'soucy  forgot  himself  once,  and  remembered  it  for  the 
rest  of  his  life,  of  which  more  presently.  As  for  Liniere,  he 
afforded  Cyrano  who  patronised  rather  than  fraternised 
with  him,  an  opportunity  for  our  swordman's  greatest 
exploit  with  the  rapier.  The  poet,  richer  in  epigrams  than 
in  common  sense,  had  perpetrated  a  witticism  on  some 
noble,  whose  only  idea  of  retaliation  was  to  make  Liniere 
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eat  his  own  ears.  Liniere  fled  for  safety  to  Cyrano's  house, 
but  there  he  found  in  close  ambush,  so  close  that  they  could 
not  see  him,  some  hundred  or  so  of  armed  men,  minions  of 
the  astute  gentleman  who  had  anticipated  his  place  of 
refuge.  The  poet,  diplomatic  for  once,  found  Cyrano  at 
supper  with  his  former  fellow  officers,  de  Bourgogne  and 
Cuigy ;  and  unblushingly  informed  him  of  the  posse  of 
assassins  in  wait  for  him,  Cyrano,  round  his  house  near  the 
Porte  de  Nesle.  This  was  enough.  Cyrano  ordered  a 
lantern,  which  Liniere  to  his  extreme  terror  was  compelled 
to  carry  and  lead  the  way,  and  invited  his  friends  to  see 
the  play.  Arrived  on  the  spot  he  incontinently  dashed  into 
the  mob,  killed  two  with  as  many  blows,  wounded  seven, 
and  then  someone,  recognising  his  nose  stretching  into  the 
gloom,  shouted  his  name,  and  the  rout  was  complete, 
the  ninety-one  remaining  bravos  having  fled  into  the  night. 
De  Bourgogne  at  once  gave  him  the  name  of  the  Intrepid 
and  took  pains  to  spread  the  exploit  abroad.  The 
Marechal  de  Gassion  who  loved  men  of  wit  and  bravery, 
because  he  confessed  to  both  qualities  in  himself,  sent  for 
De  Bourgogne,  Cuigy  and  Cyrano,  and  the  marvellous  tale 
he  had  heard  received  such  confirmation  that  he  forthwith 
offered  Cyrano  a  post  as  his  companion.  Again  Cyrano's 
love  of  liberty  prevailed  and  the  offer  was  politely  but 
obstinately  refused.  Moreover  he  preferred  the  quiet  of 
his  study  and  the  serious  society  of  his  more  solemn 
friends  Lebret  and  the  rest,  to  the  gaiety  of  the  Court 
Yet,  strange  mixture! — he  was  exercising  himself  in 
punning,  in  equivoque,  in  quips  and  quibbles  and  other 
trivialities  in  which  the  brilliancy  of  the  thing  said  super- 
seded its  meaning  and  sense.  Being  recognised  as  a 
master  in  these  curious  arts  he  began  a  series  of  occasional 
Letters,  satirical,  humorous,  descriptive,  chiefly  to  or  on 
literary  men  of  his  time,  arising  generally  out  of  some  small 
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matter  of  difference  of  opinion  and  signed  variously  De 
Cyrano,  Cyrano  De  Bergerac,  M.  de  Bergerac  Cyrano,  M. 
de  Cyrano  Bergerac.  They  delighted  everyone,  but  those 
to  or  upon  whom  they  were  indited  when  they  appeared  in 
book  form  in  1648.  Scarron  satirised  the  variety  of 
signatures  in  his  new  comedy,  Don  Japhet  d*  Armenie  : 

"  A  man  we  may  call  Don  Japhet  Pascal 
Or  Pascal  Japhet,  for  it  barely  will  matter 
If  Pascal  be  former  or  Pascal  be  latter." 

Cyrano  replied  with  an  open  letter  addressed  to  Scarron  in 
which  he  called  the  little  waspish  paralytic,  "  a  seedling 
planted  in  the  porch  of  the  Temple  of  Death."  In  bad 
taste  assuredly,  but  extremely  effective,  as  it  closed  Scar- 
ron's  mouth  on  Cyrano's  affairs ;  and  he  had  nothing  to 
say,  openly  indeed,  even  when  Cyrano  retired  from  the 
Society  of  the  Fronde  in  a  cloud  of  ink  like  a  cuttle-fish. 
Politics  interested  him  little  and  he,  trailing  his  sword  and 
curling  his  moustache,  drifted  into  the  Fronde  casually  in 
company  with  Dassoucy  and  Liniere  and  other  poets  of 
the  Pont  Neuf  school,  who,  with,  Scarron  at  their  head, 
were  attracted  by  the  opportunities  for  satiric  burlesque  on 
Mazarin  that  the  Fronde  offered  and  encouraged.  After  a 
verse  or  two  bitter  enough,  he  discovered  the  real  objects 
of  this  Society  against  the  Cardinal,  and  lost  no  time  in 
writing  one  of  his  most  satiric  letters,  apologetic  to  the 
minister  but  scathingly  denunciatory  of  the  Frondeurs.  One 
accused  him  of  apostasy,  another  styled  him  Prime  Minister 
of  the  Blazing  Kingdom,  a  third  doubted  his  conversion,  a 
fourth  his  sanity  ;  but  they  spoke  in  whispers,  and  did  not 
gaze  too  intently  upon  this  man  of  Mazarin  whose  sword 
could  so  effectually  reinforce  his  pen.  Scarron,  most 
mercilessly  pilloried  in  this  letter,  dared,  no  more  than  the 
rest  '6f  the  school,  raise  the  gauntlet  thrown  down  by  this 
new  champion  of  the  Cardinal.  Cyrano,  disgusted  with 
burlesque  turned  to  the  other  extreme  and  began  his 
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Agrippine,  a  tragedy  in  verse.     Whilst  engaged  on  this  his 
friends,  sorry  to  see  him  scattering  his  wits  about  in.  so 
indefinite  and  unsatisfactory  a  manner,  persuaded  him  to 
forego  something  of  his  vaunted  liberty  and  place  himself 
under  some  patron   at   Court.     It  was  with  considerable 
repugnance  that  he  submitted  himself  to  the  kindness  of 
the   Due   D'  Arpajon   whom    he   chose   perhaps    from  his 
having  been  his  commanding  officer  thirteen  years  before 
at  Mouzon  and  Arras.     As  may  be  expected  this  patron 
was  a  patron  for  no  longer  than  a  year.     Fate  was  against 
Cyrano's  settlement  in  life   and  she  prepared  a  peculiar 
trick  for  his  undoing.     In  this  year  of  1653  he  gathered 
together  in  one  volume  his  Lettres  Diverses,  his  Juvenalia, 
and  his  tragedy,  and  dedicated  them  to  the  Duke,  who, 
being  a  man  of  war,  was  pleased  to  think  himself  likewise 
a  man  of  letters.     Cyrano's  unfortunate  tragedy  was  the 
fly  in   the   amber  of  his   satisfaction.      To     begin     with, 
Corneille,  no  less,  appropriated  wholesale,  lines,  thoughts, 
expressions  and  even  entire  characters  ;  whereupon  Cyrano 
wrote  two  open  Letters 'against  a    pillager     of    thoughts 
known  as  Beaulieu — alias  Corneille.     "  What  offends  me 
most,"  wrote  the  aggrieved  author,  "(for  you  know  I  have 
a  mind  intolerant  of  wrong  and  a   strong  inclination  to 
distributive  justice)  is  to  see  that    he    attributes    to    his 
unworthy  imagination   the   good   services   of  his   memory 
and   thinks  himself  the  father     of     a     thousand     noble 
conceptions  of  which  he  is  only  the  midwife."     Following 
Corneille  he  had  differences  as  to  the  representation  of  one 
of  the  characters  with  Montfleury,  the  greatest — or  rather 
fattest — actor  in  France,  the  heavy  father  literally.    Cyrano 
told  him  he  was  not  an  actor,  merely  an  obstruction  in  the 
bowels  of  naturet  and  ordered  enforced  "resting" — the  stage 
term  I  think — for  one  month.     A  few  nights    afterwards 
Cyrano  found  him  on  the   stage     contrary     to     orders. 
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Striding  towards  him  Cyrano  drew  his  sword,  stopped  the 
play  until  Montfleury,  by  this  time  a  huge  blanc-mange, 
threatened  with  the  loss  of  his  ears,  apologised  in  the 
humblest  fashion  and  retired,  Cyrano  characteristically 
informing  the  audience,  "  because  the  rascal  is  too  big  to 
be  thrashed  entirely  in  twenty-four  hours,  he  is  as  proud 
as  a  peacock."  Finally  La  Monnoye  in  his  Menagiana  tells 
us  that  after  representation  of  the  tragedy  in  1654  the 
rumour  ran  as  to  some  expressions  in  it  savouring  of 
atheism.  Whereupon  certain  bourgeois  citizens  of  little 
wit — whose  feeding  had  befogged  even  that  little — attended 
the  theatre  expressly  to  discover  these  dreadful  utterings. 
They  allowed  all  the  real  blasphemies  of  Sejanus  (which, 
as  a  pagan,  were  part  of  his  character),  to  pass  by  without 
comment,  but  when  with  uncommon  force  he  shouted  those 
dreadful  words,  "Frappons  I'hostie!"  "Ah,  the  wretch! 
the  atheist !"  croaked  our  would-be  critics,  "  Hear  how  he 
blasphemes  the  Holy  Sacrament !"  With  such  a  small 
thing  did  Fate  damn  this  tragedy,  style  its  author  atheist, 
and  induce  his  patron  to  decline  further  dedications. 
Perhaps  the  tragedy  would  have  suffered  in  any  event ;  it 
had  no  promise  of  success  equal  to  that  in  Le  Pedant,  and 
was  injured  rather  than  otherwise  by  its  passages  of 
unrelieved  declamatory  energy  strained  to  the  verge  of 
bombast  It,  however,  added  to  Cyrano's  fame,  invid- 
iously, need  we  say.  Dassoucy,  that  Anacreon  of  the  wine- 
shop and  Emperor  of  burlesque,  thought  the  opportunity 
of  fooling  Cyrano  too  good  to  be  foregone  ;  but  the  blind 
spot  in  his  brain  was  active  and  he  lost  sight  of  the  pros- 
pect of  retaliation  by  Cyrano.  Blindly  he  plunged  into 
quarrel  with  his  early  friend  ;  who  soon  effected  a  complete 
and  permanent  cure  of  the  satirist's  mental  myopia.  By 
way  of  answer  to  Dassoucy's  strictures  Cyrano  wrote  a 
letter  on  critics  attributing  to  their  impotence  for  producing 
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good  work  their  'miserable  manner  of  posing  as  Axistarchus 
and  annihilating  the  work  of  their  superiors,  and  stigmatis- 
ing Dassoucy  especially,  as  a  silly  little  ape,  an  incarnate 
marionette,  a  cheese  maggot.  Dassoucy,  with  an  acuteness 
no  wit  inferior  to  that  of  his  opponent,  rejoined  in  a  novel 
and  unexpected  way.  Giovanni  Briocchi,  the  Italian 
Charlatan  of  the  Pont  Neuf,  a  villainous  ill-mannered  con- 
vive of  Dassoucy  possessed  a  fine  ape  which,  at  Dassoucy's 
suggestion,  being  dressed  and  trained  with  infinite  patience, 
developed  into  a  marvellous  burlesque  of  the  matamore  of 
the  period  with  particular  resemblance  to  Cyrano,  and  in 
consequence  it  drew  crowds  to  Briocchi's  show.  Here  the 
lackey  and  his  master  could  vent  a  laughter  and  spleen 
against  the  ape's  original  which  discretion  would  elsewhere 
have  stifled,  and  Briocchi  began  to  make  money.  One 
day  in  the  middle  of  the  performance  Cyrano  turned  up 
in  all  innocence,  and  at  the  sight  of  the  apish  bullyrag 
burlesque  became  tragedy.  With  the  'flat  of  his  sword  he 
began  to  clear  the  auditorium,  some  foolish  few  of  the 
spectators  drew  on  him  but  incontinently  tumbled  over  one 
another  in  their  zeal  to  get  out  of  his  way.  The  poor, 
silly  ape  sprang  from  the  stage  into  the  melee  and  regret- 
able  to  say,  this  was  the  only  human  life  that  was  lost,  how, 
we  know  not,  except  that  Cyrano's  sword  was  innocent. 
Briocchi  brought  process  against  Cyrano,  but  was  unsuc- 
cessful. There  the  affair  would  have  ended  had  not 
Dassoucy,  its  hitherto  anonymous  instigator,  with  a  vanity 
exceeding  his  sense,  published  a  circumstantial  account  of 
the  Great  Combat  of  Cyrano  de  Bergerac  with  the  Ape  of 
Briocchi,  and  immediately  fled  from  Paris  fearing  the 
vengeance  of  his  bellicose  adversary.  He  was  ignorant 
that  the  latter  treated  him  merely  with  contemptuous  indif- 
ference ;  but  his  own  cowardice  so  worked  upon  his  mind, 
that,  even  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  Cyrano's  burial,  he 
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confessed  that  his  nightmares  took  the  one  shape  of  Cyrano 
with  a  drawn  sword. 

When  Cyrano  wrote  his  best  work,  Voyage  dans  La 
Lune,  is  only  to  be  inferred  from  the  facts  we  know. 
Together  with  his  Histoire  des  Etats  et  Empires  du  Soleil, 
Fragment  de  Physique,  and  a  large  number  of  other 
manuscripts  purloined  by  the  minions  of  the  Index  during 
the  last  year  of  his  life,  it  must  have  been  practically 
complete  by  the  summer  of  1654  when  that  fatal  billet  of 
wood — by  accident  or  malice — crashed  on  his  head  one 
night  as  he  was  leaving  the  house  of  his  patron  the  Due 
d'Arpajon.  The  origin  of  the  book  is  obvious.  Cyrano, 
the  indefatigable,  knew  all  the  philosophies  and  theories  of 
his  day.  The  curiosity  of  the  scientists  was  chiefly  rife 
about  the  Moon  and  its  habitability ;  therefore  our  author 
must  have  his  fling.  One  malicious  critic  has  observed  that 
when  he  wrote  it  he  had  already  the  first  quarter*  in 
his  head.  The  probable  story  of  its  inception  runs  that  one 
night  Cyrano  taking  an  after-dinner  walk  with  friends  in 
the  fields  remarked  about  the  moon's  brilliance.  "  I  think," 
said  he  with  a  professorial  air,  "that  the  moon  is  a  world 
like  this,  and  that  we  serve  it  as  moon."  Being  interrupted 
by  a  general  laugh  he  added  sarcastically,  "  also  they  may 
perhaps  say  mockingly  in  the  moon  that  this  is  a  habitable 
world."  The  laughter  redoubled :  and  Cyrano  promised 
his  friends  shortly  some  news  of  the  satellite.  It  was  in  this 
vein  that  he  conceived  the  intention  of  representing  in  a 
humorous  manner  those  chimeras  which  some  of  his  con- 
temporaries had  treated  too  gravely.  To  this  he  joined  the 
plan  of  ridiculing  the  pedantry,  the  scholastic  disputations 
of  the  age,  and  that  deference  to  authorities  so  long  the 
bane  .ef  science.  It  is  almost  certain  that  Rabelais  gave 
him  the  idea  of  writing  in  a  burlesque  or  outrageous 

manner,  which  served  a  double  purpose.    On  the  one  hand 
X 
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these  scientific  or  pseudo-philosophic  topics  might  be 
treated  with  a  freedom  from  scholastic  bonds  and  in  a 
manner  sufficiently  amusing  and  agreeable  to  appeal,  not 
only  to  the  student  (who  could,  of  course,  by  way  of  excuse 
call  it  fiction),  but  to  the  man  of  the  world  on  whom 
philosophy,  as  such,  would  have  been  wasted  ;  on  the  other 
hand  the  author  could  throw  in  any  number  of  ideas,, 
extravagant  or  serious,  without  risk  of  injuring  his 
reputation  in  case  his  views  should  prove  erroneous  or  of 
shocking  his  readers.  For  the  form  of  the  work  Cyrano  was 
doubtless  indebted  to  Lucian  and  to  Bishop  Godwin  of 
Llandaff  whose  Man  in  the  Moon  written  under  the  name 
of  Dominico  Gonzales,  the  flying  Courier,  appeared  in  a 
French  version  about  1638.  Certainly  the  freedom 
permitted  by  this  style  of  writing  suited  Cyrano,  allowing 
him  to  indulge  his  own  fancy  for  rhodomontade,  personal 
satire  and  fantastic  extravagance.  L'Histoire  Comique 
des  Etats  et  Empires  du  Soleil,  is,  as  might  be  expected, 
a  natural  sequence  to  his  trip  to  the  moon  ;  to  which 
however  it  is  much  inferior  in  interest  and  seems  to  have 
been  intended  mainly  as  an  exposure  of  the  vain  and 
ridiculous  pursuits  in  learning  and  science  projected  by 
extravagant  schemers,  who  meant  seriously.  It  somewhat 
follows  the  Civitas  Solis  of  Campanella,  though  this  is 
rather  a  political  fiction  after  the  type  of  Utopia  than  a 
scientific  extravaganza.  This  work  of  Cyrano  is 
remarkable  if  only  for  the  light  it  throws  on  his  profound 
sentiment  for  the  beauties  of  Nature,  a  feeling  rarely 
displayed  by  his  predecessors  or  contemporaries,  and 
unsuspected  in  such  a  man  as  himself.  In  a  most  delicate 
passage  he  observes,  "  Have  you  never  noticed  the  sweet 
and  subtle  zephyr  which  is  never  absent  from  the  heart  of 
the  forest?  It  is  the  breathing  of  the  trees'  speech  and 
this  little  murmur  of  delicate  sound  with  which  they  break 
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the  silence  of  their  solitude  is  really  their  language.  But 
though  the  voice  of  the  woods  seems  always  the  same  it  is 
so  far  different  that  each  species  of  tree  has  its  own  tongue, 
so  that  the  birch  does  not  speak  like  the  maple,  nor  the 
beech  like  the  cherry." 

Once  upon  a  sick  bed  on  which  he  was  compelled  to 
remain  till  his  death  fourteen  months  after,  Cyrano's  ill- 
wishers  had  a  clear  field.  Invention  exhausted  itself  in 
calumny  against  him.  One  said  he  was  an  atheist, 
another  mad,  a  third  blasphemous,  a  fourth  that  he  had 
written  abominable  books ;  fables  were  bruited  abroad  as 
to  his  death,  and  Tallement  des  Reaux,  that  irresponsible 
anecdotist,  speaks  of  him  as  insane.  Cyrano,  knowing  he 
was  dying  and  staunch  to  the  last,  spent  his  time  in 
collecting,  completing,  and  reviewing  his  manuscripts  which 
Lebret  was  to  print  after  his  death,  which  took  place  at 
the  house  of  his  cousin,  Mons.  de  Cyrano,  in  September, 
1655,  a  few  weeks  before  his  friend  Tristan  and  his  master 
Gassendi ;  and  he  was  buried  in  a  now  forgotten  tomb  in 
the  Church  of  the  Convent  of  Les  Filles  de  la  Croix. 

Once  dead  there  came  a  change,  if  not  in  public  opinion, 
at  least  in  its  expression.  In  life  he  passed  for  an  atheist ; 
every  one  read  his  works  but  would  not  admit  it.  After 
death  he  was  dubbed — no  one  during  his  health  dared 
advertise  him  so — a  fool ;  and  though  no  one  read  him  it 
was  the  fashion  to  acknowledge  an  acquaintance  with  him. 
True  his  folly  was  qualified  by  his  post-mortem  critics ; 
one  would  have  it  that  he  was  a  spiritual  fool,  another  a 
sublime  fool ;  according  to  this  man  he  was,  in  his 
philosophic  circle,  a  fool  among  geniuses,  whilst  an  admirer 
reversed  the  terms  and  averred  him  to  be  a 
genius  among  fools.  That  he  was  something  more  than 
a  mere  buffoon  of  sword  and  pen,  his  contemporary 
reputation  justifies.  We  cannot  admit  any  claim  that  he 
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should  be  considered  a  genius,  but  one  cannot  doubt  his 
learning,  his  wit,  his  literary  skill ;  a  concise  style,  shewing 
little  effort  in  his  perfervidly  imagined  fictions,  avoided 
anything  wearisome   in  every  subject  he   touched.      His 
work,    often     affected,     irregular,      unequal,      capricious, 
confused,  was  always  interesting   for    its    movement    and 
invention,  and  invariably  original.       When  he  ventured 
upon  burlesque  his  style  was  bizarre  but  one  expects  this. 
His  audacity,  eccentricity  and  independence  of  life  appear 
in  his  works  and  critics  outside  his  own  language  have  been 
misled  into    the    supposition    that    his    writings    contain 
nothing  else.    One  indeed  goes  so  far  as  to  say,  "  If  you 
would  see  how  from  the  heroic   to  the   burlesque  every 
manner  of  falsifying  nature  meet  and  are  united  in  a  single 
man  you  have  but  to  examine  the'  foolish  and  fantastic 
work  of  Cyrano."     But    let    us    pause    for    a    moment's 
consideration.     His  published  works  during  his  life  and 
immediately  after  its  close  had  an   enormous  circulation, 
judged  by  the  standard  of  the  time,  and  he  was  called 
"  Illustrious."  This  may  be  merely  fashion,  but  their  better 
qualities  set  the  taste  for  the  semi  or  pseudo  philosophic 
French  Novels  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries 
as  those  of  Chevrier,  Caylus,   Besenval,   Duclos ;    besides 
instituting  a  predilection  among  readers  for  the  sometime 
popular  extravaganzas.    Moliere  stole  from  him  almost  the 
whole  of  his  only  comedy  ;  Corneille  cut  his  sole  tragedy 
into  sentences  and  scattered  them  about  his  own  extensive 
domain  ;  one  book  served  Swift  as  a  prototype  of  Gulliver's 
Voyage  to  Brobdingnag,  besides  suggesting  to  Fontenelle 
his  work  on  the  Plurality  of  Worlds.     From   the   same 
source  Voltaire  drew  inspiration  for  his  Micromegas  ;   and 
Montgolfier,   the  precursor   of   Santos-Dumont,  made  his 
first  balloon  and  parachute  on  the  principles  invented  and 
pretty  fully  described  by  Cyrano  as  the  means  whereby  he 
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reached  the  moon.  His  Lettres  Diverses  placed  him  on  a 
level  in  that  department  with  Balzac  and  Voiture ;  the 
former  by  one  critic  being  styled  "  an  assassin  of  proverbs" 
and  compared  with  Cyrano,  "  folks  laugh  at  Cyrano's  jests, 
but  Balzac's  hyperboles  are  pitied."  In  spite  of  gross 
errors  of  style  and  of  taste,  urging  no  doctrine,  but  merely 
representing  a  sowing  of  literary  wild  oats,  his  Moon  and 
Sun  Books  were  masterpieces  in  the  seventeenth  century 
though  they  cannot  bear  that  title  to-day.  As  for  the 
accusation  of  atheism  his  saying,  "reason  alone  is  my 
queen,"  expressive  of  a  wish  to  be  as  free  in  his  thoughts 
as  in  his  most  indifferent  actions,  commits  him  to  nothing ; 
and  the  theft  of  his  manuscripts  and  attempted  wholesale 
destruction  of  edition  after  edition  of  his  printed  works  by 
the  Index  are  somewhat  discounted  by  his  burial  in 
consecrated  ground.  He  refutes  the  charge  once  only: 
"  I  know  one  thing  that  you  do  not,  that  is  God,  and  one 
of  the  strongest  arguments  after  those  of  faith  which  has 
convinced  me  of  His  verity  is  for  me  to  have  considered 
that  without  a  high  and  sovereign  beneficence  reigning  in 
this  universe,  you,  feeble  and  sinning  as  you  are,  would 
not  have  lived  so  long  unpunished." 

Dying  before  attaining  thirty-five  his  talents  had  no 
time  to  mature  and  the  indiscrimination  in  his  early 
education  never  led  him  to  that  self-criticism  which, 
without  acting  as  a  solvent  to  his  courage,  might  yet  have 
curbed  his  reckless  boastfulness  of  character  and  restrained 
the  bitterness  of  his  jesting  tongue;  two  faults  which  have 
led  to  his  being  considered  off-hand  as  an  author  not  to 
be  taken  seriously,  but  merely  an  amusing  figure  in  literary 
history  and  nothing  more.  This  misunderstood  and  for- 
gotten genius  is  in  France,  remembered  practically  by 
nothing  more  than  Rostand's  recent  play  and  two  words  of 
Boileau : 
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The  bold  burlesque  of  Bergerac  better  pleases  us. 
Than  Motin's  Muse,  which  chills  himself  and  freezes  us. 

.Perhaps  we  shall  not  be  far  from  the  truth  if  we  think 
him  a  really  clever  man  full  of  caprice  and  imagination  ; 
a  genius  of  a  sort  living  under  conditions  unfavourable  to 
his  recognition  as  philosopher,  writer,  and  inventor ;  and 
dying  before  his  talent  could  measure  its  strength  and 
realise  the  height  to  which  it  might  attain.  His  was  the 
age  of  patronage  in  literature.  It  was  his  misfortune  to  be 
pursepoor  and  to  follow  a  career  in  letters  with  a  character 
not  in  sympathy  with  the  fashion  of  the  time,  and  a 
freedom  of  soul  incapable  of  sycophancy. 

Que  diable  allait-il  faire  dans  cette  galere  ? 

Poor  Cyrano ! 


SOME    MUSICAL    AND    OTHER   IMPRESSIONS 
OF    A    VISIT    TO    SICILY. 

BY  HENRY  WATSON,  Mus.D. 

HURSDAY,  March   7th,  1901, 
was    a    memorable    day    for    two 
friends  who  set  out  on  a  journey 
to   Southern    Italy.     One   of  the 
two   had    been   over  the    ground 
many  times ;  the  other  had  not, 
so  it  was  a  memorable   day 
for  him. 

Nothing  could  have  been 
more  disheartening  than  the 
start  from  Manchester,  for  it 

rained  heavily,  was  cold,  dreary,  and  cheerless  altogether. 
This,  however,  did  not  appear  to  affect  the  spirits  of  the 
two  travellers,  for  were  they  not  bound  for  sunnier  climes 
and  fairer  scenes  ? 

A  "  period  of  absolute  rest "  had  been  ordered  by  some- 
body, therefore  it  was  unanimously  agreed  to  follow  the 
advice  implicitly,  and  see  what  a  dose  of  "  dolce  far  niente  " 
would  do  for  them  ;  in  other  words — what  it  was  like  to  be 
idle.  A  diary  was  rashly  decided  upon,  but  this  failed,  and 
was  declared  to  be  an  invention  of  the  evil-one  to  try  and 
make  them  work. 
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One  was  handy  with  both  pen  and  pencil.  His  object 
was  to  delight  his  many  friends  at  home  by  sending  them 
lightning  sketches  done  on  menu  and  foreign  post-cards, 
and  now  and  then  write  a  vivid  description  of  some  notable 
event,  or  classical  scene  "  en  passant "  ;  the  other  one  would 
occasionally  try  his  'prentice  hand  at  some  music,  and  used 
to  jot  down  the  quaint  tunes  he  sometimes  heard  in  out- 
of-the-way  places — that  is,  when  they  could  not  be  obtained 
in  printed  form,  for  his  idleness  became  chronic.  Thus, 
without  much  expenditure  of  energy,  an  interest  in  the 
sister  arts  was  kept  up. 

You  will  not  be  wearied  with  details  of  the  journey  from 
Manchester  to  London,  Folkstone,  Paris,  and  Marseilles, 
where  the  travellers  arrived  on  Saturday  morning,  March  9. 
There  was  nothing  to  chronicle  of  a  special  character,  either 
musical  or  otherwise,  if  we  except  one  very  important  factor, 
viz.,  the  weather.  They  were  most  fortunate  in  this  respect ; 
all  the  rain-clouds  were  left  behind  and  for  nearly  eight 
weeks  they  had  not  twenty-four  hours'  rain — they  were  not 
even  privileged  to  see  the  phenomenal  red  rain  ,of  which 
such  marvellous  accounts  appeared  in  the  English  news- 
papers shortly  afterwards.  The  red  rain  had  fallen  in 
Malta  a  few  hours  before  the  travellers  arrived,  on  Monday 
evening,  March  nth.  This  was  to  be  their  first  halting 
place  ;  just  then,  elaborate  preparations  were  being  made 
for  the  visit  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  York  (now 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales).  Arriving  at  the  Grand 
Hotel,  dinner  was  ordered ;  then  a  short  stroll  was  taken, 
and  soon  after  that  they  both  retired  to  rest. 

At  breakfast  next  morning  the  Maltese  Daily  Chronicle 
was  laid  on  the  table.  Being  anxious  to  learn  what  was 
going  forward  in  musical  affairs,  the  advertisement  columns 
were  eagerly  scanned,  and  to  their  delight  they  learned  that 
Mascagni's  "  Cavalleria  Rusticana  "  was  to  be  performed 
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that  evening  at  the  Grand  Opera  House.     This  was  just 
what  was  wished  for. 

It  appeared  that  the  previous  evening  had1  been  what  was 
termed  a  subscription  night,  to  which  subscribers  only  were 
admitted  ;  this  night  (Tuesday)  was  an  open  one.  Reserved 
Stall  tickets  were  purchased,  price  2s.  each ;  at  half-past 
eight  the  performance  was  to  begin.  In  order  to  look 
round  the  interior  of  the  beautiful  building  they  went  a 
little  earlier ;  it  was  large  and  commodious,  with  tiers  of 
boxes  from  floor  to  ceiling.  They  do  not  appear  to  go 
in  for  half  measures  at  the  Malta  Opera  House,  thought 
the  musician,  as  he  looked  at  the  complete  orchestra,  which 
comprised  forty-two  players.  The  time  announced  to  begin 
came,  but  where  is  the  audience,  for  there  were  not  more 
than  twenty  or  thirty  persons  in  the  stalls,  and  only  a  few 
occupants  in  the  lower  boxes  ;  even  these  took  little  interest 
in  the  performance,  for  they  jabbered  loudly  during  the 
whole  evening,  apparently  quite  unconcerned  as  to  what 
was  going  on  on  the  stage.  It  was  irritating  beyond 
measure.  There  is  some  little  satisfaction  in  knowing  that 
we  have  not  yet  quite  got  to  that  pitch  in  England. 

Now,  coming  to  the  performance  itself:  well,  anticipa- 
tion, as  usual,  surpassed  the  realisation.  The  Opera  began. 
The  band  of  forty-two  players  played  as  only  a  band  of 
forty-two  can  when  every  one  is  determined  to  play  their 
loudest.  The  hapless  singers  sang  as  only  singers  can 
when  they  try  to  be  heard  above  such  a  babel  of  sounds — 
they  had  simply  to  yell  to  be  heard  at  all.  The  prompter 
prompted  as  only  a  prompter  can  who  has  to  give  every  cue 
to  both  soloists  and  chorus.  Indeed,  that  prompter  aston- 
ished the  musician.  Fortunately  he  did  not  attempt  to  sing, 
but  contented  himself  with  shouting,  at  the  top  of  his  voice, 
all  the  cues  ;  there  was  no  difficulty  in  hearing  him  all  over 
the  house. 
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The  principals  would  have  been  good  if  they  could  have 
been  properly  heard.  The  musician  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  this  terrible  forcing  and  straining  of  the  voice  is  at 
the  root  of  that  evil  of  evils — the  vibrato.  It  is  ever  present 
with  most  of  the  cultivated  Italian  and  French  singers. 
Indeed,  it  seems  to  be,  and  to  have  been,  a  characteristic 
of  the  two  countries,  for  a  i6th  century  proverb  thus 
describes  the  singing  of  the  different  nations,  which,  when 
translated,  reads  thus  :  *  "The  French  pipe  (that  is,  trill  like 
a  bird),  the  English  carol,  the  Spaniards  wail,  the  Germans 
howl,  the  Italians  quaver  like  goats."  So  that  this  vibrato, 
which  originally  was  intended  as  an  ornament  is  now  carried 
to  excess,  thereby  tending  to  completely  ruin  the  voice. 
One  is  sorry  to  say  that  this  bad  habit  finds  some  favour 
even  in  our  own  country,  to-day. 

So  far,  the  impressions  of  opera  abroad  were  not  favour- 
able. In  spite  of  this,  however,  the  two  friends  determined 
to  pay  another  visit  to  the  opera  on  the  following  Friday 
evening,  which  was  a  benefit  for  the  conductor.  The  price 
of  admission,  which  was  raised,  would  have  been  cheerfully 
paid  twice  over  by  two  of  the  audience  at  least,  if  he,  the 
conductor,  had  restrained  his  impetuous  band  and  had  sat 
on  that  irrepressible  prompter,  who  was  even  more  in  evi- 
dence than  on  the  former  occasion.  Verdi's  "  La  Forza 
del  Destino  "  was  the  opera. 

The  force  of  destiny  compelled  the  two  travellers  to  leave 
Malta  that  night  soon  after  twelve  o'clock,  and  while  en- 
deavouring to  keep  themselves  awake  until  they  were  called 
to  make  their  way  to  the  quay,  and  go  aboard  the  little 
steamboat  "  Carola,"  they  fell  to  discussing  the  merits  and 
demerits  of  the  opera  to  which  they  had  been  listening  that 
evening,  in  which  it  appeared  that  a  not  over-virtuous  wife 

*  Original  Latin  "Galli  cantant,  Angli  jubilant,  Hispani  plangunt,  Ger- 
mani  ululant,  Itali  caprizant." 
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had  had  inflicted  upon  her  a  torrent  of  abuse  by  a  harsh, 
throaty  baritone,  the  tirade  not  being  redeemed  by  the 
slightest  artistic  effort  on  the  part  of  the  singer.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  half-an-hour  of  this  in  the  3rd  Act  made  both 
painter  and  musician  wish  for  the  end,  which  came  quickly 
enough  in  the  4th  Act,  for  the  wife  died — poor  thing — 
supposedly  of  a  broken  heart,  but  all  the  time  there  were 
two  of  the  spectators,  at  least,  who  were  convinced  that 
that  tragedy  was  hastened  by  the  vile  singing  of  the  jealous 
husband.  The  further  discussion,  however,  was  abruptly 
brought  to  a  close  by  the  entrance  of  the  hotel  porter,  who 
told  them  that  it  was  time  to  be  on  the  move,  so  they  were 
soon  wending  their  way  to  the  boat,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
more  were  fast  asleep  in  their  berths. 

On  awakening,  the  sun  was  shining  brightly,  but  so  quiet 
was  the  vessel  that  while  debating  as  to  whether  they  were 
moving  or  not,  sleep  again  overtook  them.  The  next 
matter  for  debate  was  a  cup  of  tea  and  a  biscuit,  brought 
in  by  the  steward. 

Being  roused  at  last,  they  went  on  deck,  and  were  sur- 
prised and  delighted  at  the  magical  sea  over  which  they 
were  gliding  with  an  imperceptible  and  fairy-like  move- 
ment. The  vessel  was  coasting  slowly  along  the  Eastern 
shores  of  Sicily,  a  village  here  and  there  showing  amidst 
the  dark  trees  and  grey  mountains.  Stately  snow-capped 
Etna  appeared  in  the  distant  North,  "  set  as  a  jewel  in  the 
skies."  The  famous  Plemyrrium  Point  was  rounded,  and 
shortly  after  the  Great  Harbour  of  Syracuse  was  entered. 
They  were  soon  face  to  face  with  the  commonplaces  of 
life.  The  Custom  House  formalities  were  disposed  of,  and 
a  short  drive  brought  them  to  the  Villa  Polita,  which  was 
to  be  their  next  place  of  rest. 

Nothing  of  musical  interest  had  occurred  since  leaving 
Malta.  To  while  away  the  time  until  dinner,  they  strolled 
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into  the  garden.  The  painter's  description  of  which  is 
worth  reproducing.  He  calls  it  a  Pleasaunce,  which,  as  it 
appeared  in  March,  would  make  one  of  our  literary  friends 
mad  as  the  proverbial  hare,  or  hatter,  for  even  his  pro- 
digious memory  would  not  be  able  to  find  sufficient  quot- 
able couplets  to  complete  the  floral  attributes  of  the  scene. 
On  the  1 5th  day  of  March  there  could  be  seen  the 
variegated  periwinkle  in  flower  on  the  borders  enclosing 
geraniums  and  heliotropes,  with  violas  and  primulas  in 
many  varieties.  The  nasturtiums  are  climbing,  the  phlox 
is  edging  the  path ;  roses  are  blooming,  the  single  and 
double  stocks  seem  weathered  and  past  their  best,  verbenas 
and  lavender  are  in  full  blow,  the  almond  and  pepper  trees 
are  in  fruit,  the  white  and  yellow  iris  is  fragrant,  cactus 
and  orange  flowers,  daisies  and  marigold,  the  little  pheasant 
eye  and  a  small  blue  gentian  are  weeds  beside  the  wall, 
which  is  crowned  with  grey-bearded  wormwood,  and  the 
niches,  which  had  once  been  the  tombs  of  now  long  for- 
gotten families,  are  rilled  with  trailing  and  creeping  plants 
pendulous  over  the  great  chasms  of  the  Latomia  Capuchini, 
those  marvellous  quarries  where  the  captives  of  old  wrought 
away  their  lives,  and  our  lovely  garden  is  beside  the  walk 
the  warder  took  two  thousand  years  ago,  whence,  looking 
down  upon  the  prisoners,  he  could  hurl  missiles  at  the  lazy 
without  danger  to  himself,  or  care  for  the  result,  if  he  hit  the 
diligent.  But  hark !  What  is  that  which  attracts  the  atten- 
tion of  the  musician  ?  Within  a  few  yards,  just  beyond  the 
walls  of  this*  beautiful  garden,  stands  an  old  convent.  A  short 
distance  from  the  convent  is  a  rough  road,  down  the  road  a 
herd  of  sheep  and  goats  are  being  driven,  each  animal 
having  a  bell  of  peculiar  sound  and  shape.  This  bell  is 
attached  to  a  primitive  carved  wooden  collar,  which  is 
fastened  round  the  neck.  The  monotonous  jangle,  with  its 
irregular  rhythm,  produced  a  most  agreeable  sensation. 
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It  was  still  too  early  to  return,  so  the  walk  was  prolonged. 
Just  then,  in  a  field  close  by,  two  span  of  oxen  were 
ploughing,  driven  by  two  men.  By-and-bye,  one  of  them 
began  to  sing  what  proved  to  be  an  old  Sicilian  ditty.  At 
the  end  of  each  verse  the  other  took  up  and  continued,  for 
a  few  bars,  a  sort  of  refrain.  The  musician  was  jotting 
down  the  tune  when  unfortunately  the  singers  suddenly 
ceased.  An  excellent  photograph  of  the  scene  was  ob- 
tained, yet  it  is  a  matter  for  regret  that  they  had  not  a 
phonograph  with  them  as  well  as  a  camera.  But  night  was 
coming  on,  and  dinner-time  was  drawing  near,  so  they  had 
to  retrace  their  steps. 

Several  pleasurable  days  were  spent  in  and  around  Syra- 
cuse, which  is  particularly  rich  in  objects  of  historic  interest. 
Frequent  visits  were  paid  to  the  Great  Greek  Theatre, 
which  in  its  palmy  days  was  capable  of  holding  upwards  of 
22,000  spectators ;  and  that  wonderful  rock-conformation 
known  as  the  Ear  of  Dionysius,  with  its  marvellous  echoes, 
where,  from  above,  in  a  secluded  cell,  the  faintest  sound, 
even  the  tearing  or  crumpling  of  a  piece  of  paper,  is  dis- 
tinctly audible  ;  the  Roman  Amphitheatre,  the  great  Altar 
of  Hiero,  the  greatest  ever  built,  the  solitary  pillar  in  the 
Olympeion,  the  tombs  of  Timoleon  and  Archimedes,  the 
statue,  gardens  and  fountains  of  Arethusa,  all  were  viewed 
with  keen  interest  and  pleasure. 

It  was  feared  that  the  visit  to  Syracuse  would  be  barren 
in  respect  to  music,  for  nothing  of  any  moment  occurred 
after  the  ploughman  incident  until  the  day  before  the  two 
travellers  had  to  leave.  A  drive  to  Fort  Eulalie  and  Belve- 
dere, six  miles  distant,  was  decided  on,  and  a  few  hours  were 
pleasantly  spent  there.  Just  as  they  were  about  to  leave, 
attention  was  drawn  to  a  little  child  of  some  three  or  four 
summers,  who  was  standing  in  a  doorway,  singing,  in  a 
sweet  childish  voice,  an  old-time  Sicilian  lullaby,  to  the 
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words  "  Nana,  Nini."  The  tune  was  hastily  jotted  down, 
and  it  was  afterwards  found  that  it  was  one  which  was 
commonly  sung  in  churches  by  little  children  about  Christ- 
mas time,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  Gesu  Bambino, 
or,  the  Child  Jesus.  One  sometimes  wonders  if  the  com- 
poser of  Henry  8th  music  ever  heard  this  ;  the  rhythm  and 
some  portions  of  the  tune  very  much  resemble  one  of  the 
dances  he  has  written,  and  memory  plays  sad  tricks  with 
composers  of  music  now  and  then. 

Here,  and  elsewhere,  the  musician  would  fain  have  given 
an  illustration  in  musical  notation,  but  owing  to  the  limited 
space  available,  he  is  most  reluctantly  compelled  to  abandon 
the  idea. 

The  shadows  were  lengthening  ere  the  two  friends 
reached  Villa  Polita  that  evening.  An  entry  in  the  note- 
book of  the  painter  describes  the  scene  thus :  "  The 
Western  heavens  are  suffused  with  pale  gold,  lemon  yellow 
to  wit,  while  the  East  is  becoming  cold  and  blue,  darkening 
into  the  grayest  purple  of  gathering  night"  Then  follows 
this  mysterious  sentence  :  "What  a  wonderful  flavour  the 
last  pipe  of  English  tobacco  has  before  dinner ! !  " 

The  next  day,  March  23rd,  saw  them  start  for,  and 
arrive  at,  Taormina.  From  a  musical  standpoint,  this  was 
the  Mecca  of  their  journey.  Here  they  acquired  several 
good  examples  of  Sicilian  music  and  musical  instruments. 
The  Ancient  Greek  Theatre  is,  of  course,  the  great  attrac- 
tion for  the  globe-trotter,  but  the  painter  and  musician 
could  find  much  to  interest  them  there,  and  thither  they 
would  frequently  wander.  One  would  sit  and  sketch  the 
ruins  of  a  by-gone  age ;  the  other,  in  imagination,  would 
hear  sounds  of  the  old  Greek  Hymn  to  Apollo,  perhaps 
the  very  one  discovered  about  nine  years  ago,  engraved 
on  marble,  at  Delphi.  The  date  of  this  particular  com- 
position is  supposed  to  be  about  250  years  B.C.  And 
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yet,  what  is  it,  after  all?  Simply  a  melody,  sung  to 
the  accompaniment  of  flutes,  and,  perhaps,  harps,  with  no 
attempt  at  what  we  now  understand  as  musical  harmony. 
Scales  or  modes  of  different  intervals  to  what  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  now — rhythm,  too,  of  a  most  tantalising  nature, 
which  was  both  danced  and  sung  to.  Indeed,  one  is  apt  to 
think  that  this  Greek  music  will  ever  remain  incomprehen- 
sible to  modern  ears,  and  what  has  just  been  heard  is  but 
a  faint  echo  of  a  forgotten  past. 

Besides  this,  particular  notice  should  be  taken  of  the 
Sicilian  folk-songs  and  tunes.  Many  of  them,  though  of 
unknown  age,  will  bear  favourable  comparison  with  much 
that  is  written  and  sung  now-a-days.  Indeed,  some  present- 
day  composers  appropriate  them  with  as  little  compunction 
as  Handel  is  said  to  have  done,  and  apparently  for  the  same 
reason — to  save  themselves  the  expenditure  of  fresh 
thought. 

Having  made  a  special  study  of  the  Folksongs,  by  this 
is  meant  the  music  only,  of  various  countries,  one  is  some- 
times astonished  to  find  what  a  wealth  of  melody  there  is 
in  them.  Nay,  it  is  unlikely  that  these  mines  of  music  will 
ever  be  completely  exhausted.  A  book  of  old  Russian 
Folksongs  reveals  what  may  be  considered  as  perhaps  the 
source  of  many  a  modern  musical  thought,  supposed  to  be 
the  original  idea  of  the  composer.  Perhaps  it  is  a  case  of 
melody  repeating  itself,  as  history  sometimes  does. 

National  folksongs,  it  has  been  said,  "  are  the  intimate 
expression  of  the  people,  the  storehouse  of  all  we  care  most 
to  know  about  them.  Whatever  has  good  in  it  to  last, 
whether  in  tunes  or  words,  is  sure  to  have  been  committed 
by  the  people  to  their  traditionary  melodies  and  rhymes. 
To  IK>  people  more  so  than  to  the  Italians,  for  them  to  sing 
is  part  of  their  being.  They  sing  instinctively.  Yet  we 
question  if  the  introduction  and  diffusion  of  a  more  artificial 
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spirit  is  not  quenching,  in  a  measure,  the  art  and  voice  of 
Italy."  * 

It  is  usually  in  the  out-of-the-way  places,  not  only  in 
Italy,  but  in  all  countries,  that  the  old  tunes  are  most 
frequently  preserved  in  all  their  primitive  purity;  and 
here,  in  this  delightful  spot,  Taormina,  the  two  travellers 
were  most  fortunate  in  hearing  them  sung  and  played  in  all 
their  quaint  beauty. 

The  musician  will  not  soon  forget  his  first  musical  even- 
ing there.  It  was  after  dinner,  when  the  two  friends  ad- 
journed to  the  little  Caffe  Nuovo.  Here  they  entered  a 
small  room  fitted  on  three  sides  with  upholstered  seats,  on 
one  of  which  lay  a  mandolin  and  two  guitars.  A  small 
counter  or  bar  occupied  the  fourth  side  of  the  room,  behind 
which  stood  a  few  bottles  of  wine,  and  some  others  labelled 
"  Scotch  Whisky."  There  was  no  one  in  when  they  entered, 
but  presently  the  proprietor  made  his  appearance,  and  gave 
the  painter  a  hearty  welcome  in  Italian.  The  musician  was 
introduced,  and  coffee,  etc.,  was  brought  in.  Shortly  after- 
wards, three  young  men  arrived,  two  of  whom,  after  the 
usual  greeting  and  a  little  gossip,  took  up  the  mandolin  and 
one  of  the  guitars.  Presently  the  proprietor  returned,  and 
taking  up  the  remaining  guitar,  the  three  instrumentalists 
played  a  strange  weird  prelude,  which  with  the  uncommon 
surroundings  quite  entranced  the  musician,  for  never  before 
had  he  heard  such  strains.  Yet,  tho'  it  was  only  the  music  of 
a  mandolin  and  two  guitars,  it  might  have  been  the  music 
that  enchanted  the  seven  sleepers  of  old,  so  strange  and 
soothing  was  the  effect  on  the  mind. 

The  last  young  man  of  the  three  already  mentioned  next 
sang  a  song.  We  were  told  he  was  no  less  than  a  cousin  of 
one  of  the  Sicilian  princes,  had  an  excellent  baritone  voice, 
and  all  his  songs  were  given  in  good  style  and  without  the 

*  "  The  Folksongs  of  Italy,"  by  Miss  R.  H.  Busk. 
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least  trace  of  the  vibrato.  One  of  his  favourite  songs  was 
"  Un  Mazzetto  di  Sciuri,"  of  which  the  painter  made  a 
transcript  into  English. 

But  the  life  and  soul  of  the  little  party  was  the  landlord's 
son,  the  mandolin  player,  Domenico  Lo  Giudice,  generally 
abbreviated  to  "  Nico,"  truly  a  musical  artist,  who  had  in 
him,  as  the  painter  said,  that  which  no  other  man  could 
communicate.  Next,  the  proprietor  himself  sang  a  kind  of 
humourous  ditty,  something  after  the  style  of  our  "  Old 
King  Cole,"  for  at  the  end  of  each  verse  he  imitated  some 
musical  instrument  which  was  supposed  to  have  been  heard 
at  the  Fair  of  St.  Andrae.  It  was  capitally  sung  and  was 
enjoyed  immensely  by  the  listeners.  The  tune  and  some 
of  the  words  were  jotted  down,  but  it  is  ineffective  when 
given  with  English  words. 

The  entertainment  finished  soon  after  eleven  o'clock. 
By  the  way,  the  audience  on  this  particular  evening  com- 
prised only  two,  or  we  should  say  three,  persons,  viz.,  the 
painter,  musician  and  Domenico's  mother,  who  listened  most 
intently,  though  she  must  have  heard  the  music  hundreds 
of  times  before  ;  she  leaned  with  folded  arms  on  the  counter 
and  listened  as  if  for  the  first  time.  Some  nights  the 
gathering  was  larger,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  a 
Russian  Princess  favoured  them  with  her  company,  which 
gave  an  air  of  nobility  to  the  little  audience.  Whenever 
the  Princess  was  present  we  were  always  sure  to  have  a 
song  called  "Na  Picciuttedda,"  a  great  favourite,  evidently, 
with  her. 

During  the  stay  at  Taormina,  the  musician  had  several 
unsuccessful  searches  for  old  and  curious  service  books. 
He  tried  hard  to  purchase  a  highly  decorated,  though  some- 
what decayed,  1 7th-century  church  organ,  but  failed  to 
strike  a  bargain.  He  did  succeed,  however,  in  getting  three 
Sicilian  musical  instruments.  Hearing  of  a  goatherd  who 
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would  no  doubt  part  with  some,  for  a  consideration,  they 
went  to  his  house,  and,  after  a  little  bargaining,  the  musician 
came  away,  the  proud  and  happy  owner  of  a  genuine 
Sicilian  pipe,  a  goat-bell  with  curiously-carved  wooden 
collar,  and  a  fine  set  of  bagpipes.  Not  much  difficulty  was 
experienced  in  arranging  for  the  purchase  of  the  pipe  and 
bell,  but  the  bagpipe  was  evidently  an  old  favourite,  especi- 
ally of  the  wife's,  who  was  no  doubt  responsible  for  the 
decorative  appendages.  The  wind-bag  originally  was  very 
large  ;  when  the  owner  began  to  fill  it,  it  reminded  one  of 
Mark  Tapley's  rattlesnake — "  Swelling  wisibly  afore  our 
werry  eyes,"  it  assumed  such  large  dimensions  that  we  really 
began  to  wonder  how  we  should  convey  it  to  Manchester, 
and  what  the  Custom  House  officers  would  think  of  it,  if  it 
had  to  be  turned  out.  Besides  to  make  matters  worse,  it 
had  the  smooth  skin  outside,  and  the  hair  inside.  Now,  the 
musician  wanted  particularly  to  have  one  just  the  reverse, 
i.e.,  with  the  hair  outside,  like  the  Irishman's  breeches.  The 
old  rhyme  runs  thus  : 

Paddy  O'Flynn  had  no  breeches  to  wear, 
So  he  skinned  him  a  calf  to  make  him  a  pair, 
With  the  hairy  side  out,  and  the  fatty  side  in, 
Now  who  was  so  proud  as  Paddy  O'Flynn. 

Without  more  ado,  as  soon  as  our  wishes  were  made 
known,  the  wily  young  shepherd  sat  down,  and  in  a  very 
short  space  of  time  turned  the  thing  inside  out,  and  reduced 
it,  with  the  aid  of  a  bit  of  string,  to  a  more  convenient  size. 
Our  goat-herd  was  a  capital  player  on  both  flute  and  bag- 
pipe, and  even  obliged  by  going  some  little  distance  away, 
across  the  valley,  on  the  hillside,  from  which  his  dulcet 
notes,  reverberating  from  the  rocks  around,  produced  a  most 
pleasing  effect;  for  Sicilian  bagpipes,  like  the  Scotch,  are 
not  exactly  instruments  for  chamber  music,  and  distance 
certainly  lends  enchantment  to  the  sound. 
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What  with  the  Greek  Theatre,  the  Italian  "  free  and 
easy,"  the  church  organ,  and  other  musical  instruments,  the 
visit  to  Taormina  was  most  instructive  and  profitable.  But, 
alas !  time  flies  even  there,  so  they  had  to  tear  themselves 
away,  fold  their  tents,  like  the  Arabs,  and  silently  steal 
away. 

It  was  a  quiet  Sunday  morning,  March  3ist,  when  they 
took  train  for  Messina,  where  they  arrived  about  noon. 
Naples  was  to  be  their  next  place  of  call,  and  as  the  boat 
did  not  sail  from  Messina  until  evening,  the  intervening 
time  was  spent  in  visiting  the  Cathedral  and  gazing  at  the 
glorious  panorama  of  Southern  Italy  across  the  Straits. 
Being  somewhat  fatigued  with  the  day's  journey,  they  went 
aboard  the  steamer  at  five  o'clock,  and  sailed  at  eight. 

Stromboli  was  passed  about  midnight,  and,  as  they  say, 
was  active.  Nobody  visiting  Italy  should  miss  this  magni- 
ficent spectacle.  To  the  musician  it  was  particularly  inter- 
esting, for  on  a  former  visit,  the  painter  was  so  impressed 
with  its  terrible  grandeur,  that  he  wrote  some  verses  while 
passing,  describing  the  wondrous  scene.  On  his  return, 
the  musician  set  the  words  to  music,  and  was  now  particu- 
larly anxious  to  know  if  the  setting  did  justice  to  the  magni- 
ficence of  the  scene.  Perhaps  it  did,  and  perhaps  it  didn't. 
However,  before  leaving  England  he  registered  a  vow  that 
he  would  see  Stromboli  either  in  or  out  of  action.  With  this 
end  in  view  they  both  retired  to  rest  early  that  evening, 
though  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  stayed  up  till  the 
usual  hour,  then  they  wouldn't  have  missed  seeing  Strom- 
boli, which  they  most  certainly  did.  The  intention  was  to 
lay  in  their  berths,  keep  awake  for  a  short  time,  and  get 
a  view  of  the  marvellous  scene  through  the  porthole.  Some- 
one appears  to  have  blundered,  for  the  berths  they  occupied 
were  on  the  starboard,  instead  of  the  port,  side  of  the  ship. 
It  was  a  great  disappointment  to  the  musician ;  if  it  had 
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been  seen  even  in  a  dream  it  would  have  been  something 
to  talk  about,  but  to  go  all  the  way  to  Italy  and  miss 
Stromboli  was  too  bad.  Both  felt  very  much  like  Mark 
Twain  when  he  slept  all  day  and  got  up  at  sunset  to  watch 
the  sun  rise.  The  explanation  came  at  last  when  the 
musician  suddenly  remembered  that  it  was  the  first  day  of 
April  and  concluded  that  he  had  been  made  a  fool  of  by 
Stromboli. 

That  morning  Naples  was  reached,  which  we  will  not 
attempt  to  describe.  A  couple  of  hours  spent  in  the  won- 
derful museum,  a  drive  in  the  city,  an  hour's  walk  through 
the  principal  streets,  was  all  too  short.  Four  o'clock  saw 
them  crossing  the  blue  waters  of  the  famous  bay  on  their  way 
to  Sorrento,  where  they  arrived  shortly  before  six  o'clock. 
At  the  charmingly  situated  Hotel  Tramontana  they  were 
admirably  cared  for,  for  three  pleasant  weeks.  Their  rooms 
faced  the  bay ;  Vesuvius,  with  ever-changing  aspect,  was 
on  the  right ;  beautiful  Capri,  to  the  East,  was  on  the  left 
Everything  that  one  could  desire  was  there — mosquitoes 
included.  These  pests  seemed  to  take  a  special  fancy  to 
the  musician,  and  led  him  a  pretty  dance  by  their  nocturnal 
visitations.  They  left  a  very  fine  impression  (not  a  musical 
one)  on  his  forehead  one  night,  but  a  few  drops  of  the 
painter's  whisky  lotion  (outward  application  only)  proved 
efficacious. 

But  what  about  the  musical  impressions  of  Sorrento? 
Well,  they  were  modern,  and  savoured  strongly  of  the  town 
rather  than  of  the  country.  They  saw  the  celebrated  Tar- 
antella danced  by  ten  or  twelve  young  men  and  maidens, 
and  a  few  who  had  once  been  of  tender  years ;  they  were 
dressed  in  variegated  colours,  and  played  the  tambourines 
and  castanets  most  spiritedly.  It  was  all  very  novel  and 
pleasing  for  a  few  evenings,  but  it  soon  began  to  pall.  In 
the  interval  between  the  dances,  popular  Italian  songs  were 
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sung,  accompanied  by  violins,  mandolins,  guitars,  and  a 
clarinet ;  they  occasionally  attempted  a  popular  English 
song  for  the  benefit  of  the  English  and  American  visitors 
present.  The  leader,  Signer  de  Lizza,  a  good  musician  and 
capital  violinist,  had  set  one  of  the  painter's  songs,  entitled 
Adieu  to  Sorrento,"  to  music. 

Returning  to  the  Tarantella  dance,  an  account  of  its 
origin  may  not  be  without  interest.  We  learn  that  in  some 
parts  of  Italy,  and  other  places,  there  is  to  be  found  a 
venomous  kind  of  large  spider  called  the  Tarantula.  It 
was  said  that  when  anyone  was  bitten  by  this  spider,  the 
priest  of  the  parish  was  obliged  to  play  on  a  fiddle  one  of 
these  Tarantellas,  to  which  the  wounded  person  danced 
violently,  until  quite  exhausted  ;  he  was  then  bled  and  put 
to  bed  to  sleep,  after  which  it  was  said  he  awakened  com- 
pletely restored.  Who  would  dare  to  say,  then,  that  music 
had  no  curative  properties.  Leaving  the  Tarantella,  some 
of  the  churches  were  visited,  but  being  the  season  of  Lent, 
nothing  musical  was  heard  worth  noting. 

Signer  Tramontana,  their  genial  host,  very  kindly  sent 
them  an  invitation  to  a  concert  which  was  to  be  given  in 
honour  of  Verdi.  It  was  attended  by  the  elite  of  Sorrento, 
and  gave  a  good  opportunity  of  hearing  the  Italian  dille- 
tanti.  One  item  in  the  programme  was  a  duet,  played  on 
two  upright  pianos,  placed  with  their  backs  to  the  audience, 
a  most  extraordinary  arrangement,  which  prevented  anyone 
from  seeing  the  performers. 

Some  excellent  performances  by  a  military  band  were 
given  on  Sunday  afternoons  in  the  public  square,  which 
were  much  appreciated  by  both  towns-people  and  visitors. 

One  of  the  most  popular  songs  of  the  day  was  called 
"  Garmela."  It  was  composed  and  dedicated  to  Signer 
Tramontana  by  Signor  de  Curtis.  The  song  is  worthy 
of  translation  into  English,  but  "  only  those  who  have 
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attempted  the  translation  of  Italian  songs  know  how  far 
their  efforts  fall  short  of  the  original.  Many  of  these  songs 
are  the  expression  of  natural  feeling,  and  therefore  do  not 
exclude  the  spontaneous  utterance  of  sensations  which 
spring  eternal  in  the  human  breast,  but  which  a  more 
artificial  state  of  society  thinks  it  proper  to  conceal. 
It  is  a  '  touch  of  nature '  which  is  not  without  its  charm, 
but  the  translator  is  restricted  by  the  deficiency  which  has 
thus  arisen  in  the  language."  '  Hence,  though  it  is  well- 
nigh  impossible  to  give  a  literal  translation,  it  is  quite 
possible  (though  very  difficult  to  preserve  the  original 
rhythm)  to  present  the  sentiment  in  another  language. 

To  return  to  the  subject  of  the  violent  forcing  of  the 
voice,  a  habit  so  common  in  Italy,  the  strange  thing  is  that 
it  is  generally  more  apparent  where  we  should  least  expect 
it,  namely,  in  the  educated  classes  of  society.  We  rarely 
found  it  with  the  untutored  singer.  The  two  men  at  the 
plough  in  Syracuse  showed  no  trace  of  it ;  we  have  fre- 
quently listened  to  the  songs  of  the  women  on  shore  as 
they  hauled  in  the  fishing  nets,  or  as  they  were  returning 
home  in  the  boats,  but  it  is  not  there.  The  peasants  at 
work  in  the  fields  exhibited  no  signs  of  it.  No!  it  is  re- 
served for  the  cultivated  and  talented  to  present  it  as  their 
form  of  impassioned  utterance. 

There  is  another  curious  embellishment  which  is  neither 
objectionable  nor '  disagreeable.  We  refer  to  the  little 
grace-notes  which  are  to  be  noticed  in  nearly  all  Italian 
airs.  Technically  speaking,  they  are  acciaccaturas,  or  crush- 
ing notes.  We  find  traces  in  the  music  of  most  Italian 
composers.  Verdi,  Donizetti,  Rossini,  Bellini,  all  make  fre- 
quent use  of  the  ornament.  It  is  as  familiar  to  them  as 
the  "  snap  "  is  in  Scottish  music  to  Scotchmen 

One  other  feature  which  impressed  us  forcibly  was  the 
*  "  The  Folksongs  of  Italy,"  by  Miss  R.  H.  Busk. 
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large  number  of  church  bells,  both  in  Taormina  and  Sor- 
rento. The  former  place  had  (we  often  thought)  above  its 
share,  for  what  with  the  big  ones,  the  little  ones,  the 
cracked  ones,  and  the  whole  ones,  there  never  seemed  to 
be  a  moment's  peace.  Near  the  altar  in  one  church  in 
Taormina  there  was  a  ring  of  bells,  eight  in  number, 
fastened  to  a  hoop  of  iron,  which  was  made  to  revolve ; 
they  were  small  bells,  and  no  doubt  would  be  used 
during  some  portion  of  the  service.  Curiously  enough,  a 
peal  of  bells  was  never  heard,  such  as  we  are  accustomed 
to  hear  in  England.  Some  of  these  Italian  church  bells, 
it  is  said,  do  queer  things  at  times.  Most  of  them  are 
consecrated  and  baptised.  Now,  the  former  seem  to  behave 
all  right,  but  the  latter  often  give  a  lot  of  trouble.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  the  bells  exercise  a  great  influence  on  all  classes 
of  the  community. 

As  the  time  was  drawing  near  for  departure  from  this 
delightful  place,  both  painter  and  musician  felt  a  strong 
desire  to  do  something  to  commemorate  this  memorable 
holiday.  One  evening,  during  a  walk  in  the  orange  groves, 
a  tune  came  into  the  musician's  head,  and  after  humming  it 
to  the  painter,  he  asked  him  to  write  words  to  it.  The  latter 
said  it  could  not  be  done ;  it  was  putting  the  cart  before 
the  horse.  But  it  was  done,  eventually,  and  so  the  first 
verse  was  drafted.  As  a  compromise,  the  painter  suggested 
that  the  words  of  the  second  verse  should  be  written  before 
the  music,  which  was  done  accordingly.  The  necessities 
of  the  situation  required  a  third  verse.  How  that  was  com- 
pleted nobody  knows ;  for  the  painter  affirms  that  he  had 
a  hand  in  the  music,  and  the  musician  declares  that  he  had 
a  go  at  the  words.  It  is  entitled  "  A  Serenade,"  the  scene 
being  laid  in  that  quiet  Sorrento  orange  grove,  and  is 
supposed  to  be  sung  by  an  untutored  Italian  vocalist  who 
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sings  English  remarkably  well.  It  is  addressed  to  his 
sleeping  lady-love. 

On  more  than  one  occasion  the  musician  had  noticed 
•when  in  Italy  how  much  higher  was  the  pitch  of  the  voice, 
and  with  what  ease  the  high  notes  could  be  reached.  Fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  subject  led  him  to  explain  to  the 
painter  this  remarkable  fact :  that,  under  certain  conditions, 
the  warmer  the  climate,  the  higher  the  normal  pitch  of  the 
voice,  and  vice  versa.  Sunny  Italy  is  an  easy  first  in  the 
production  of  sopranos,  tenors,  and  baritones ;  but  snowy 
Russia  supplies  us  with  splendid  bass  voices,  of  which  she 
is,  and  may  well  be,  justly  proud.  Of  course,  one  could 
name  notable  exceptions.  A  noteworthy  illustration  was 
afforded  the  musician  when,  some  years  ago,  at  the 
Comedy  Theatre,  Manchester,  a  Russian  Opera  Company 
performed  Rubinstein's  "  Demon."  Never  before  had  a 
Manchester  audience  listened  to  such  male  voice  singing; 
it  was  indeed  a  revelation  to  many.  The  sopranos  and 
tenors  of  the  company,  both  principals  and  chorus,  were 
decidedly  inferior.  Very  shortly  afterwards,  an  Italian 
Opera  Company  paid  the  city  a  visit,  when  the  order  of 
things  was  exactly  reversed.  We  might  say  that  the  more 
temperate  climate  of  England  seems  to  be  most  favourable 
to  mezzo-sopranos,  tenor  robustos,  and  baritones. 

We  bid  a  reluctant  adieu  to  Sorrento.  On  our  way  to 
Naples,  a  few  hours  are  spent  at  Pompeii,  and  where  the 
excavations  are  being  carried  on  we  pick  up  a  curious  piece 
of  glass,  then  drive  leisurely  to  Naples,  and  arrive  there  just 
in  time  to  go  aboard  the  P.  and  O.  Steamer  "Austral," 
which  is  bound  for  Gibraltar  and  London. 

How  grateful  to  hear  English  spoken  once  more,  how 
pleasant  to  get  English  meals,  and  how  delightful  the 
musical  evenings  aboard — where  you  find  some  who  could 
sing,  but  wouldn't ;  others  who  couldn't  sing,  but  would. 
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Yet,  notwithstanding  these  trifling  drawbacks,  the  time 
passes  all  too  fast.  The  Thames  is  reached  early  on 
Sunday  morning,  London  at  noon,  Manchester  at  night, 
and  here  the  "  period  of  absolute  rest "  prescribed  for  the 
two  friends  comes  to  an  end,  and  so,  likewise,  does  this 
screed  on  "  Some  Musical  and  other  Impressions  of  a  Visit 
to  Sicily." 


THEODORE  HOOK:  AUTHOR  &  HUMOURIST. 
BY  MARK  BAILEY. 

HP  HE  sub-title  of  this  paper  must  not  be  taken  as  im- 
posing any  restriction  upon  its  scope,  as  in  its  course 
we  shall  have  to  regard  Theodore  Hook  from  many  stand- 
points. He  was  something  of  a  musician,  a  journalist,  a 
Government  official,  and,  some  say,  a  tuft-hunter.  It  is  right 
that  we  should  bring  to  the  consideration  of  his  work  a 
proper  knowledge  of  the  man  himself,  and  I  hope  to  do  him 
no  injustice  in  briefly  summarising  his  career. 

Theodore  Edward  Hook  was  the  son  of  a  musical  com- 
poser, James  Hook,  who  is  credited  with  a  large  number 
of  works  in  oratorio  and  operetta  form,  in  addition  to  more 
than  2,000  songs.  His  first  wife,  the  mother  of  Theodore, 
was  a  singularly  gifted  woman,  an  accomplished  musician 
and  the  author  of  at  least  one  drama,  "  The  Double  Dis- 
guise," which  was  produced  at  Drury  Lane.  It  is  certain 
that  both  parents  contributed  to  the  heritage  of  clever,  if 
not  brilliant,  parts  which  we  find  in  Theodore.  Hook's  only 
brother — seventeen  or  eighteen  years  his  senior — was  a  man 
of  considerable  ability,  and  within  about  thirty  years  of  his 
graduating  at  Oxford  became  Dean  of  Worcester.  In 
addition  to  more  serious  essays  in  authorship,  he  wrote  two 
novels,  "  Pen  Owen  "  and  "  Percy  Mallory,"  so  similar  in 
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style  to  the  work  of  his  younger  brother  that,  not  un- 
naturally, they  are  sometimes  attributed!  to  Theodore. 

Dean  Hook,  in  his  early  days,  had  been  carefully  trained 
under  the  beautiful  influences  of  his  mother,  and  his  youth- 
ful tendencies  to  frivolity  were  thus  curbed  and  checked. 
Theodore  was  not  to  be  so  fortunate.  While  yet  a 
Harrow  boy,  his  mother  died,  and  he  was  deprived  of  the 
advantage  of  her  wise  counsel  and  loving  guidance.  His 
father  was  not  a  man  of  strong  character.  Easy-going  and 
indulgent,  young  Theodore  seems  to  have  taken  his  father's 
measure  most  accurately.  Hating  school,  where  he  is 
described  as  having  been  a  dull  boy  at  his  books,  he  de- 
lighted his  father  by  writing,  composing,  and  singing  songs. 
Hook  senior,  having  lost  the  helpful  collaboration  of  his 
wife  in  his  musical  compositions,  was  not  slow  to  see  that 
Theodore  could  be  of  infinite  use  to  him  in  a  similar  way. 
Harrow  saw  him  no  more.  Years  later,  however,  doubtless 
constrained  by  the  influence  of  his  brother,  Theodore  matri- 
culated at  Oxford,  but  it  has  been  said  that  his  habit  of 
liberally  besprinkling  his  work  with  classical  allusions  only 
evidences  the  superficial  quality  of  his  learning. 

His  school  and  college  life  were  enlivened  by  various 
juvenilities,  treasured  and  recounted  with  gusto  by  his 
biographers,  but  not  profitable  for  us  to  recall.  The  curious 
may  find  them  set  forth  at  length  in  R.  H.  Dalton  Barbara's 
"  Life  and  Remains  "  of  Hook — a  book  inspired  by  a  great 
admiration  for  the  subject,  but  showing  a  serious  lack  of  per- 
spective. We  need  not  follow  Barham  through  the  recital  of 
these  follies.  The  notorious  Berners  Street  hoax,  perpe- 
trated when  Hook  was  about  twenty-one  years  of  age,  may 
be  taken  as  a  type  of  the  whole.  The  plea  of  youth  does 
not  excuse  this  scandalous  and  brutal  business.  Picture  to 
yourself  Hook,  with  a  companion,  sitting  at  a  window 
opposite  the  house  which  he  had  singled  out  for  this 
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exhibition  of  malicious,  albeit  impersonal,  spite!  These 
happenings  show  that  there  were  serious  defects  in  Hook's 
sense  of  humour. 

Returning  to  earlier  times,  we  find  Hook  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  writing  songs  and  entertaining  his  father's  friends 
by  their  performance.  When  sixteen  he  wrote  a  comic 
opera  called  "  The  Soldier's  Return  :  or  What  Can  Beauty 
Do  ?"  The  method  of  manufacture  is  described  by  Hook 
in  "  Gilbert  Gurney  "  :  — "  To  work  I  went,  bought  three  or 
four  French  vaudevilles,  and  niching  an  incident  from  each, 
made  up  my  very  effective  drama."  This  secret  of  dramatic 
composition  is  not,  I  understand,  unknown,  even  in  these 
days  of  "  new  and  original "  plays.  Produced  at  Drury 
Lane,  in  1805,  it  was  an  immediate  success.  Its  boyish 
impudence  carried  the  audience  out  of  their  calm  judgment. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  a  period  fraught  with  many 
temptations  and  great  peril  to  a  young  fellow  of  Hook's 
temperament.  He  was  the  pet  of  the  theatres,  the  idol  of 
the  green-rooms.  Yet,  in  the  midst  of  this  whirl  of  excite- 
ment, his  industry  was  remarkable.  In  the  following  year 
he  brought  out,  at  the  Haymarket,  a  farce,  "  Catch  Him 
Who  Can,"  written,  it  is  said,  to  afford  Mathews  and  Liston 
an  opportunity  of  exhibiting  their  different  styles  in  con- 
junction— a  singular  task  to  impose  upon  so  young  a  man. 
Up  to  the  time  of  his  matriculation^  in  1810  (he  was  then 
twenty-two  years  old)  he  had  produced  nine  performed 
pieces  of  one  sort  or  another.  In  the  year  before  he  left 
Oxford  was  published  his  first  novel,  "  The  Man  of 
Sorrow,"  a  farcical  and  impossible  book  which  did  not  long 
survive. 

In  addition  to  such  fame  as  accrued  from/  his  writings,  his 
striking  appearance  and  wonderful  social  gifts  had  brought 
him  a  name  and  position  probably  unique.  The  strongest 
proof  that  he  had  attained  considerable  social  eminence  is 
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in  the  fact  that  in  1812,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  he  was 
offered,  and  accepted,  the  position  of  Accountant-General 
and  Treasurer  at  the  Mauritius.  Undoubtedly,  great  in- 
fluence was  exerted  to  secure  for  this  young  man  of  gaiety 
and  irresponsibility  so  important  a  post.  This  was  the 
crowning  success  of  his  life,  and  the  beginning  of  his  down- 
fall. Much  of  the  blame  attaching  to  his  subsequent  be- 
haviour belongs  to  those  unwise  friends  who>  obtained  the 
appointment  for  him.  It  might  have  been  foreseen  that  a 
brilliant  young  man,  with  a  splendid  official  position,  and  a 
salary,  with  allowances,  amounting  to  nearly  £2,000  a  year, 
would  find  himself  flattered,  courted  and  spoiled  in  the 
atmosphere  of  Colonial  life.  He  describes  in  his  journal 
the  social  life  of  the  place.  Operas,  races,  concerts,  balls — 
private  and  official — and  the  rest !  What  wonder  that  his 
official  duties  were  neglected,  or  performed  in  a  perfunctory 
manner.  To  dismiss,  in  as  few  words  as  may  be,  this  pain- 
ful incident,  it  may  be  said  that  at  the  end  of  five  years  it 
was  found  that  the  contents  of  the  Treasury  chest  did  not 
tally  with  the  accounts,  although  the  latter  were  kept  in 
such  a  fashion  that  it  should  not  have  been  difficult  to 
make  them  tally  with  anything!  Hook's  accuser  was  one 
of  his  subordinates,  who  shortly  afterwards  committed 
suicide. 

Hook  was  arrested  and  deported.  The  voyage  to  Eng- 
land lasted  for  nine  months — nine  weary  months  of  misery 
and  privation.  His  spirit  was  not  broken,  however.  His 
comment  on  Napoleon,  whom  he  saw  when  the  vessel 
touched  at  St.  Helena,  was :  "  Hum !  Fatty,  late  Boney." 
Reaching  Portsmouth  in  1819,  he  was  placed  under  arrest, 
but  the  Attorney-General  reported  that  he  had  discovered 
no  grounds  for  criminal  prosecution,  although  Hook  might 
be  held  civilly  responsible.  He  was  therefore  set  at  liberty, 
and  a  scrutiny  was  commenced,  which  dragged  on  for  nearly 
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five  years.  The  claim,  originally  laid  at  £20,000,  was  finally 
decided  against  him  at  £12,000.  Hook  declared  that  this 
amount  exceeded  the  actual  deficiency  by  £3,000,  admit- 
ting his  moral  obligation  to  the  extent  of  £9,000.  It  is 
fair  to  say  here  that  no  proof  was  brought  that  Hook  had 
taken  one  penny  of  the  money.  It  had  gone,  and  he  was 
strictly  responsible  for  the  loss,  nor  did  he  repudiate  that 
responsibility.  Again  arrested,  in  August,  1823,  upon  a 
judgment  warrant,  he  was  taken  to  a  sponging-house,  where 
he  remained  until  April,  1824.  His  belongings  when  he 
reached  London  had  consisted  of  a  very  scanty  wardrobe 
and  two  gold  mohurs. 

Through  all  the  strain  and  uncertainty  of  the  scrutiny,  he 
had  worked  manfully  to  maintain  himself  and  to  re-establish 
his  position.  Even  in  the  sponging-house  his  pen  was  not 
idle.  A  man  of  more  sensitive  nature  would  probably  have 
succumbed  under  such  punishment.  Amongst  other  re- 
corded illustrations  of  the  buoyancy  of  his  spirits  at  the 
time  is  the  description  of  his  lodgings  in  the  sponging- 
house  :  "  Cheerful  enough — barring  the  windows."  But  he 
suffered  in  health,  and  was  removed  from  the  sponging- 
house  to  the  Rules  of  the  King's  Bench,  where  he  enjoyed 
the  benefit  of  partial  liberty.  He  was  finally  discharged 
from  custody  in  May,  1825.  During  his  residence  within 
the  Rules,  he  writes  in  his  diary:  "August  I2th,  1824. 
This  is  the  birthday  of  King  Geo.  IV.  God  save  my  de- 
taining creditor."  Except  that  his  goods  were  more  than 
once  subsequently  seized  and  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Crown,  this  was  the  sad  ending  of  that  gigantic  practical 
joke — the  appointment  of  a  practical  joker  to  a  position 
requiring  almost  every  quality  which  he  did  not  possess. 

At  the  close  of  1820,  Hook  assisted  in  founding,  and 
became  the  editor  of,  the  John  Bull  newspaper,  the 
primary  object  of  which  was  the  destruction  of  Queen 
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Caroline.  There  was  not  much  of  the  spirit  of  chivalry 
in  Hook,  who  entered  upon  this  work  with  enthusiasm. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  newspaper  exerted  a  great 
influence  in  the  country,  for  Lockhart,  in  the  Quarterly 
Review,  says :  "  Undoubtedly  the  King  personally  was 
served  in  the  most  essential  manner  by  this  paper."  So 
great  was  its  success  that  Hook  is  said  to  have  derived  from 
it  a  total  income  of  not  less  than  ^"2,000  a  year.  Its  political 
squibs,  savage  personalities,  and  brutal  disregard  of  the 
feelings  of  "  the  other  side,"  are  now  only  interesting  for 
the  light  they  throw  upon  the  journalistic  manners  of  the 
time,  and  upon  the  character  of  our  present  subject. 

The  lack  of  chivalrous  instinct  in  Hook  is  further  pain- 
fully exemplified  in  his  domestic  arrangements.  His  five 
illegitimate  children,  with  their  mother,  were  left  at  his 
death  unprovided  for,  his  goods  realising,  on  sale,  £2,500, 
which  sum,  however,  was  claimed  by  the  Crown  as  pre- 
ferential creditor. 

Lockhart  blames  Hook  for  not  applying  some  part  of  his 
considerable  earnings  to  the  reduction  of  his  indebtedness 
in  respect  of  the  unfortunate  treasurership,  while  Barham 
argues  that  a  payment  on  account  would  have  been  a  fatal 
admission.  But  the  admission  of  moral  obligation  he  had 
already  made,  in  terms.  The  position  was  a  most  singular 
one,  and  we  should  not  regard  too  severely  this  neglect 
of  what  another  man  might  have  looked  upon  as  a  sacred 
duty.* 

But  a  duty  still  more  sacred  was  left  unperformed.  His 
oldest  boy  had  obtained  a  cadetship  in  India,  but  the  re- 
maining children,  with  their  mother,  who  had  been  a 

*  QE  this  point  Mr.  Augustine  Birrell  writes  (March,  1902)  :  "  Hook 
has  been  severely  blamed  for  making  no  effort  to  reduce  his  indebted- 
ness to  the  Crown  ;  but  if  he  thought  the  treatment  he  had  received 
cleaned  the  slate,  he  can  hardly  be  blamed." 
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pattern  of  steadfast  devotion  during  the  blackest  days  of 
Hook's  life,  were  left  to  the  cold  provision  of  charity.  A 
sum  of  about  ,£3,000  was  raised  to  assist  them,  and  they 
drop  out  of  history.  It  must  be  remembered  that  during 
the  years  of  John  Bull's  prosperity,  Hook  was  receiving 
large  sums  for  his  books,  as  much  as  £2,000,  it  is  said 
being  given  for  the  first  series  of  "  Sayings  and  Doings." 
But  his  circle  of  aristocratic  acquaintances  was  large,  and 
his  habits  expensive.  Gaming  was  one  of  his  foibles. 
Nights  spent  in  play  were  followed  by  days  of  feverish 
literary  work,  in  order  that  the  needful  funds  for  renewed 
gambling  might  be  provided.  When  staying  for  a  month 
at  Lord  Canterbury's  country  house,  a  Mr.  Shackell,  em- 
ployed on  John  Bull,  attended  weekly  at  a  neighbouring 
inn  to  confer  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  paper. 

The  fecundity  of  Hook's  brain  during  the  sixteen  years 
following  1824  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  during 
this  period  he  produced  no  less  than  38  volumes.  This  in 
addition  to  editing  and  largely  writing  John  Bull. 

In  1836  he  added  to  his  literary  responsibilities  by 
accepting  the  editorship  of  The  New  Monthly  Magazine, 
at  a  salary  of  £400  a  year,  plus  payment  for  the  articles 
and  works  of  fiction  which  he  wrote  for  its  pages.  Therein 
appeared  "  Gilbert  Gurney,"  "  Gurney  Married,"  "  Precepts 
and  Practice,"  "  Fathers  and  Sons/'  and  other  novels  and 
tales.  There  are  evident  signs  of  able  editing  in  the 
magazine,  and  many  writers  of  note  contribute,  Douglas 
Jerrold  and  Thomas  Hood  amongst  them.  The  latter  fol- 
lowed Hook  as  editor  in  1841. 

On  the  24th  of  August  in  that  year  Theodore  Hook  died, 
at  the  age  of  fifty-three.  His  dogged1  pertinacity,  his  cheerful 
bravery  under  circumstances  of  great  hardship  and  cruel 
anxiety  are  worthy  of  all  praise.  It  is  to  be  deplored  that 
some  of  his  actions  were  not  consistent  with  Dalton  Bar- 
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ham's  summary  of  his  character — "  generous,  high-minded, 
and  tender-hearted."  If  a  man's  work  be  significant  of  his 
character,  what  shall  we  say  of  what  we  read  in  Home's 
"  New  Spirit  of  the  Age  "  : 

His  wit  was  generally  malicious  and  his  humour  satirical.  You 
could  not  help  laughing,  but  you  were  generally  ashamed  of  yourself 
for  having  laughed.  The  objects  of  his  satire  were  seldom  the  vices 
and  follies  of  mankind,  but  generally  their  misfortunes,  manners,  or 
unavoidable  disadvantages.  He  never  made  fun  of  a  lord.  He  would 
as  soon  have  taken  the  King  of  Terrors  pick-a-back  as  make  fun  of 
a  lord.  He  was  at  the  head  of  that  unfortunately  large  class  who 
think  that  a  brilliant  sally  of  wit,  or  fancy,  at  any  cost  of  truth  or 
feeling,  is  not  only  the  best  thing  in  society,  but  the  best  proof  of 
sterling  genius.- 

In  agreement  with  Barham,  Lockhart  says : 

He  was  humane,  charitable,  generous.  We  do  not  believe  that  his 
wit  ever  lost  him  a  friend,  and  there  was  that  about  him  which  made 
it  hard  to  be  often  in  his  society  without  regarding  him  with  as  much 
of  fondness  as  admiration.  That  he  was  viewed  with  painful  com- 
passion also  by  those  who  at  all  penetrated  the  secrets  of  his  life 
will  now  be  readily  believed. 

On  the  other  side,  Edmund  Yates,  in  a  foot-note  to  his 
abridged  edition  of  "  The  Life  of  Chas.  Mathews,  the 
Elder,"  writes : 

One  of  the  most  originally  gifted  geniuses  of  his  day,  but  one  of 
the  meanest  characters  that  time  has  ever  produced.  Unscrupulous, 
dishonest,  time-serving,  a  bully  to  the  poor  and  a  flunkey  to<  the 
rich,  content  to  fritter  away  his  days  as  a  buffoon  to  the  aristocracy, 
he  went  to  the  grave  unhonoured,  unmourned,  and  uncared  for. 

I  remember  reading  somewhere  that  while  Hook  was  a 
tuft-hunter,  he  was  not  a  toad-eater.  There  is  a  distinction, 
I  believe,  between  a  tuft-hunter  and  a  toad-eater,  but  it  is 
of  too  subtle  a  character  to  permit  of  its  lengthened  dis- 
cussion here. 

Is  not  the  truth  about  this  man  somewhere  in  the  middle 
Z 
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region  between  the  adulation  of  Barbara  and  the  vitupera- 
tion of  Yates  ?  Possessing  no  claim  to  perfection  of  charac- 
ter, or  regularity  of  life,  we  can  only  guess  at,  we  cannot 
estimate,  the  effects  upon  a  temperament  such  as  his  of  the 
buffetings  of  fortune  when  she  had  once  turned  her  back 
upon  him.  Who  can  tell  what  gnawing  pain  lay  concealed 
beneath  an  outward  aspect  of  gaiety  and  abandonment  ? 

That  he  had  generous  moods  is  certain.  That  he  tenderly 
cherished  the  memory  of  his  mother  is  recorded.  One  of 
the  latest  entries  in  his  diary  is  a  memorandum  of  a  sum  of 
money  sent  to  his  father's  widow.  He  was,  at  worst,  no 
worse  than  his  surroundings.  Let  us,  then,  to  misquote 
Matthew  Prior, 

Be  to  his  virtues  very  kind, 
Be  to  his  faults  a  little  blind ! 

As  a  writer  of  novels  Hook  betrays  no  great  power  of 
dramatic  construction.  His  early  training  as  a  dramatic 
author  did  not  enable  him  to  build  a  strong  and  convincing 
plot  Many  of  his  characters  are  of  a  vulgar  type,  and  in 
depicting  them  he  does  not  always  avoid  being  vulgar  him- 
self. Not  that  he  can  be  charged  with  wilful  coarseness. 
But  his  mind,  as  seen  in  the  pages  of  his  novels,  was  not 
touched  by  any  illumination  of  nobility.  The  aristocratic 
friends  with  whom  he  spent  so  largely  of  his  time  and 
money,  and  who  made  much  of  him,  after  a  judicious  in- 
terval of  neglect  following  upon  his  retirement,  were  not 
given  to  high  aspiration.  "  High  thinking  "  was  as  far  re- 
moved from  them  as  "  plain  living."  They  hunted,  they 
dined,  they  drank,  they  gamed.  That  was  the  daily  round. 

One  has  written  of  Hook  amidst  a  circle  of  this  kind : 

He  made  them  laugh  at  good  things,  and  forget  themselves.  He 
also  made  them  drink.  Thus  are  red  herrings  and  anchovies  used. 
Sad  vision  of  a  man  of  genius,  assiduously  pickling  his  prerogative 
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and  selling   his  birthright  for   the  hard    and  thankless    servitude  of 
pleasing  idle  hours  and  pampered  vanities. 

With  a  mind  of  unusual  receptivity,  and  a  vivid  imagina- 
tion, it  follows  inevitably  that  much  of  Hook's  fiction  is 
tinged  with  the  spirit  of  his  sordid  and  almost  repulsive 
surroundings.  "  Gilbert  Gurney  "  is  claimed  by  some  as 
his  best  novel.  It  was  his  "  David  Copperfield,"  and 
describes  many  of  the  madcap  frolics  of  his  earlier  years. 
This  is  accomplished  without  too  great  an  air  of  self- 
consciousness,  an  achievement  much  to  the  credit  of  a  man 
who  possessed  that  quality  as  a  prime  fault.  There  are 
serious  passages  in  the  book,  but  the  attempts  at  philosophy 
are  not  profound.  Much  of  the  humour  is  sadly  strained. 
Here  is  an  example.  Gurney,  visiting  Brighton  races,  stays 
for  four  day  at  one  of  the  inns.  Turtle  soup  is  ordered  for 
each  day  ,  but  it  daily  becomes  thinner,  and  on  this  being 
pointed  out  to  the  landlord,  who  was  presumably  a  stage 
Frenchman,  at  least  his  broken  English  suggests  that, 
replies : 

"  Ah  !  sare,  I  know  dat.  It  is  no  fault  of  mine.  Dare  has  been  great 
run  de  turtle  dis  veek.  I  send  to  town  for  turtle — I  tink  enough  of 
him — but  no  ',  Him  last  veil  for  dree  days,  but  ven  he  come  to  de 
fourt,  den  I  am  obliged  to>  stretch  him  out." 

"Stretch  out  the  turtle?"  said  I;   "how?" 

"  Vy,  I  will  dell  you,  Mr.  Gorney,"  said  the  landlord  ;  "  me  stretches 
him  out  vid  a  leettel  vater !" 

This  is  very  poor  fooling,  but  it  will  serve  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  a  process  all  too  familiar  to  Hook  himself.  He  also 
stretches  out  his  fun  "  vid  a  leettel  vater."  He  relates 
quite  seriously  an  appetising  story  of  a  very  distinguished 
officer, 

Whose  lady,  having  died  in  one  of  our  Colonies,  and  expressed  a 
wish  to  be  buried  in  England,  was  accordingly  deposited  in  a  cask  of 
rum  for  the  purpose  of  transport  home,  but  remained  in  her  husband's 
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cellar  even  after  his  second  marriage,  the  detention  being  occasioned 
by  his  expectation  that  the  duty  on  the  spirit  in  which  the  dear 
departed  was  preserved  would  shortly  be  either  lowered  or  taken 
off  altogether.  "  Strange  as  this  may  seem,"  he  adds,  "  it  is  true  !" 

He  does  not  tell  us  how  the  very  distinguished  officer 
succeeded  in  obtaining  delivery  from  bond  of  the  cask, 
with  its  contents  of  body — and  spirit — without  first  going 
through  the  formality  of  paying  the  duty.  In  another  place 
he  speaks  of  "  a  place  much  hotter  than  Calcutta,  from 
whose  burn  no  traveller  returns."  All  this  is  very  harmless, 
but  it  is  very  weak. 

In  the  matter  of  dialogue,  Hook  cannot  be  said  to  shine. 
Remembering  what  a  brilliant  reputation  he  had  acquired 
as  a  table-wit,  a  king  of  conversationalists,  it  is  pitiable  to 
wade  through  page  after  page  of  dialogue  leading  no- 
whither,  doing  little  or  nothing  to  advance  the  story,  and 
showing  no  relief  of  wit  or  humour.  It  has  been  said  of 
Anthony  Trollope  that  he  went  on  eternally  plapping,  like 
water  out  of  a  tap.  This  is  not  undescriptive  of  Hook's 
method. 

The  same  faults  run  through  all  his  longer  stories.  In 
his  portrayal  of  character  you  discover  no  fine  analysis. 
You  are  not  told  of  the  genesis  and  development  'of  per- 
sonal attributes.  The  characters  are  helped  on  to  the 
stage  in  sad  disorder  at  their  own  helplessness.  Of 
character,  as  Thackeray  and  Dickens  knew  it,  Hook  was 
largely  ignorant.  There  is  no  living,  compelling  sympathy 
breathing  amongst  his  gallery  of  manufactured  lay  figures. 
Even  in  Gurney,  he  has  not  succeeded  in  presenting  a 
natural  man.  As  a  self-study,  or  self-drawing,  if  you  prefer 
it,  the  presentation  is  neither  personally  nor  typically  satis- 
fying. 

But  Hook  could,  on  occasion,  rise  to  better  things,  and 
write  a  dramatic  scene,  melodramatic,  possibly,  but  not 
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lacking  in  power.  Witness  the  closing  scene  in  "Cousin  Wil- 
liam," where  the  seducer  of  William  Terrington's  mother 
on  his  way  to  keep  an  appointment  with  her  son,  is  told 
that  the  son  has  discovered  his  mother's  shame.  He  goes 
on,  notwithstanding,  and  reaches  the  place  of  appointment 
only  to  find  the  dead  body  of  the  son,  who  had  killed  him- 
self in  an  agony  of  hopeless  grief.  Another  example  of 
this  side  of  Hook's  talent  is  found  in  "  Precepts  and  Prac- 
tice," a  collection  of  short  stories,  under  the  title  of 
"  Captain  Grey."  The  end  of  this  story  is  tragic,  but  told 
with  judicious  restraint.  In  the  same  book,  pointing  the 
unevenness  of  Hook's  work,  there  appears  a  specimen  of 
the  least  pardonable  kind  of  word-spinning.  It  is  a  narra- 
tion entitled  "  Widdlezig."  Eighty-five  pages  are  filled 
with  tiresome  sentences,  culminating  on  the  75th  page  in 
a  change  of  font  and  the  declaration,  in  two  sizes  of  caps, 
"You  Are  My  Son!"  Thereafter,  either  to  hide  or  excuse 
his  own  diffuseness,  the  author  obligingly  recapitulates  his 
story  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the  moral  tale  about 
the  unwise  traveller  and  the  horse-shoe  nail :  "  If  Widdle- 
zig's  mother  had  not  been  devoted  to  her  dog,  Widdlezig 
would  not  have  been  left  at  Naples  to  be  brought  up  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Von  Doddle ;  if  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Von  Doddle 
had  not "  done  something  or  other  something  else  would 
not  have  happened.  And  so  on,  until  you  are  tired. 

Having  indicated  something  of  my  own  views  as  to  the 
value  of  Hook's  fiction,  I  should  like  to  refer,  briefly,  to  the 
opinions  of  some  of  his  biographers.  Dalton  Barham  says : 

That  the  author  of  '  Sayings  and  Doings "  stands  in  jeopardy  of 
passing  away  rapidly  from  the  memory  of  man  cannot  for  a  moment 
be  believed.  So  long  as  a  taste  for  the  lighter  works  of  fiction 
endtfres,  "  Maxwell,"  "  Gilbert  Gurney,"  etc.,  must  ever  take  high 
place  and  precedence  on  our  shelves. 

And  again: 
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In  laying  bare  the  hidden  springs  of  human  action  he  need  fear 
comparison  with  none  of  his  contemporaries. 

A  writer  in  the  Literary  Gazette  says : 

Sure  are  we  that  his  memory  will  be  hallowed  by  the  esteem  due 
to  genius. 

Lockhart  writes : 

Theodore  Hook  is,  we  apprehend,  the  only  male  novelist  of  his 
time — except  Mr.  Dickens — who  has  drawn  portraits  of  contemporary 
English  society  destined  for  permanent  existence.  A  selection  from 
his  too  numerous  volumes  will  go  down  with  Miss  Edgeworth  and 
Miss  Austin. 

Quite  another  view  presents  itself  when,  writing  only 
seventeen  years  later,  Edmund  Yates  declares :  "  His 
novels  are  even  now  seldom  read,  and  by  the  succeeding 
generation  his  name  will  scarcely  be  known !"  I  certainly 
cannot  find  any  recent  reprints  of  his  novels.* 

Hook's  dramatic  work  was  of  a  slight  character.  Much 
of  its  popularity  was  founded  upon  the  personality  of  the 
man,  and  his  reputation  in  society.  Even  the  names  of 
many  of  his  productions  are  known  only  to  those  who  grub 
in  the  by-ways  of  things  dramatic.  It  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  such  flimsy  material  acquired  even  a  temporary 
vogue.  "  Tekeli,  or  the  Siege  of  Mongratz,"  a  melodrama, 

retained  its  place  upon  the  provincial  stage  when  most,  if 
not  all,  of  the  rest  had  disappeared.  It  is  rather  dreary 
work  searching  amongst  the  dry  bones  of  dead  farces  for 

*  Since  this  paper  was  written,  Messrs.  Chatto  and  Windus  have 
published  a  volume  entitled  "  The  Choice  Humourous  Works  of 
Theodore  Hook."  In  reviewing  this  book,  Mr.  Augustine  Birrell 
speaks  of  it  as  a  "dreary,  woe-begone,  time-worn,  smileless  volume." 
Further  on  he  adds  :  "  Speaking  generally,  Hook  is  no  longer  read- 
able." Mr.  Walter  Jerrold,  writing  of  this  book  in  the  Literary 
World,  says :  "  Hook's  best  is  not  such  as  to  give  him  an  enduring 
fame It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  re-issue  of  a  selec- 
tion from  his  works  will  galvanise  his  fame  into  any  semblance  of 
life," 
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some  passage  which  lends  itself  to  quotation.  The  preface 
to  "  Killing  no  Murder  "  is  amusing  in  its  description  of 
Hook's  fight  with  the  Lord  Chamberlain  and  his  Reader  of 
Plays.  The  Methodists  had  come  in  for  some  banter  of  a 
kind  at  which  they  would  smile  to-day.  But  the  Reader 
was  an  interested  party,  and  cut  out  parts  of  the  farce. 

One  scene  thus  interdicted  is  printed  at  the  end  of  the 
play,  and  is  perhaps  better  than  anything  which  the 
Reader's  blue  pencil  had  not  challenged : 

APOLLO  :  Yes — I  ordained  myself  and  preached  in  a  field,  but  I 
couldn't  get  a  living  at  it — 

BUSKIN  :  You  a  preacher  ! — 

APOLLO  :  Yes,  and  a  teacher — now — I'll  tell  you  how  it  was, — Over 
against  my  master's  office — right  opposite — lived  an  old  dissenting 
gentleman — by  trade  a  taylor,  by  calling  a  minister — dear  man,  he 
used  to  discourse  delightfully  to  be  sure — and  he — he,  Mr.  Buskin — 
had  a  daughter — so  to  get  favor  in  her  eyes,  I  turned  to  and  fell 
a  preaching  like  anything  myself. 

BUSKIN  :  What  a  queer  gig  you  must -have  looked  in  a  pulpit — 

APQLLO  :  A  tub — as  I  hope  to  be.  saved,  it  was  no  better — but  I 
minded  not  of  little  obstacles  or  persecutions — and  the  first  day 
I  mounted,  I  had  need  of  patience,  for  some  mischievous  devil  of  a 
fellow  tied  a  cracker  to  the  tail  of  my  coat,  and  if  you  had  but  seen 
how  I  jumped  at  every  bounce  of  the  gunpowder,  you  would  have 
split  your  sinful  sides  with  laughing — but  I  did  it  all  for  my  dear 
Miss  Hephzibah  Buckram,  I  was  called  thereto  by  the  spirit — 

BUSKIN  :  Rather  by  the  flesh — eh?  Well,  pray  give  me  your 
polemical  progress — 

APOLLO  :  So  I  preached  and  I  preached — la,  how  I  did  preach ! — 
till  at  last  I  preached  myself  plump  into  the  heart  of  my  young  saint 
— she  was  mild,  amiable,  and  rich — her  back  was  a  little  out  of  the 
right  line,  and  moreover  did  she  squint  most  damnably — but  it  was 
not  the  good  things  of  outward  vanity  that  I  thirsted  after — her — 
mind,  Mr.  Buskin — that  was  the  thing ;  for  bating  a  fondness  for  the 
bottle,  blow  me  if  I  don't  think  her  as  delicate  as  a  duchess — so  one 
day — it  was  of  a  Sunday — after  a  sweet  discourse  from  Mr.  Buckram's 
'previtice-boy — I  came  to  the  point. 

BUSKIN  :  What —  made  her  an  offer? 

APOLLO  :  I  ventured  to  insinuate  as  much — I  went  into  the  parlor 
where  she  sat — la,  I  remember  it  as  if  it  were  but  yesterday — she  was 
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sitting  out  by  the  window — so — I — just — hummed  and  ha'd — looked 
a  few  unutterable  things — she  smiled,  and  so — we  staid  there  about — 
half  an  hour,  and  at  last  I — came  to  the  one  soft  question — do  you 
love  me — do  you  love  me,  dear  Hephzibah,  said  I — I  wish  you  had 
seen  her  two  eyes — 

BUSKIN  :   Consented,  of  course. 

APOLLO  :  Like  the  most  fashionablest  miss  amongst  'em — when  I 
axed  her,  you  know — she  didn't  stir — nor  say  a  word — but  out 
corned  a  couple  of  tears — out  of  her  sparklers — for  all  the  world  like 
two  pins  heads — then  after  that  she  was  all  over  red,  and  I  waited 
a  little  longer,  and  she  squeezed  my  hand ;  and  turning  up  her  eye — 
(for  when  one  looked  up  t'other  looked  down) — says  she  to  me,  says 
she — Apollo,  my  dear — Apollo,  my  dear — says  she,  you  are  not  what 
the  world  would  call  handsome,  but  there  is  a  certain  something 
about  you  that  is  inexpressibly  delightful. 

'  BUSKIN  :   Oh,  I  see  the  end — you  married  her. 

APOLLO  :  No  such  thing — Courtships  are  not  like  farces,  they  don't 
end  always  with  a  wedding — her  papa  consented  and  the  day  was 
fixed. 

BUSKIN  :  It  "was  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished." 

APOLLO  :  Yes — but  the  more  you  wish  the  more  you  may ;  it  never 
corned  at  all — it  was  of  a  Tuesday  afternoon  after  I  had  been  engaged 
in  a  discourse  upon  good  works — that  Mr.  Buckram  fixed  the  period 
of  my  happiness,  and  the  Saturday  was  appointed. 

BUSKIN  :   Well,  and  what  hindered? 

APOLLO  :  Why,  on  the  Friday  night,  if  you'll  believe,  it — my  intended 
bride  was  brought  to  bed  of  as  fine  a  boy  as  ever  you  clapped  your 
two  eyes  on  top  of — 

BUSKIN  :   What,  the  methodist  minister's  virgin  innocent. 

APOLLO  :  It's  as  true  as  you  stands  there. 

— (Killing  no  Murder,  Act  II,  Scene  i.) 

After  his  return  from  the  Mauritius,  Hook  not  only  gave 
up  writing  plays,  but  went  out  of  his  way  to  exhibit  a 
violent  antipathy  to>  the  stage  and  all  its  belongings.  This 
revulsion  of  feeling  is  strongly  shown  in  his  writings  for 
John  Bull.  Perhaps  he  became  conscious  that  the  drama 
was  not  the  best  vehicle  for  him  Even  his  admirer,  Dalton 
Barham,  thinks  that  "  Exchange  no  Robbery  "  might  be 
revived,  "  were  the  gods  to  favour  us  again  with  such  a  pair 
as  Terry  and  Liston  !" 
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Of  Hook's  improvisations  our  knowledge  is  necessarily 
scanty.  We  have  it  on  excellent  authority  that  he  pos- 
sessed a  most  marvellous  gift  in  this  direction.  Mrs. 
Mathews,  in  the  life  of  her  husband,  Charles  Mathews, 
tells  of  a  dinner  attended  by  Hook,  where  many  of  the 
guests  were  unknown  to  him.  But  he  sang  a  verse 
personal  to  each  guest,  and  his  ignorance  of  their  names 
and  conditions  was  regarded  as  lending  greater  felicity  to 
tu's  humorous  hits.  Hook  was  then  in  his  twentieth  year. 

As  an  example  of  the  ease  with  which  he  dealt,  in  his 
improvisations,  with  unusual  or  difficult  names,  the  follow- 
ing stanza  is  quoted  relating  to  a  young  Dane  who  was 
once  in  company  with  Hook,  and  whose  name  was  Rosen- 
hagen : 

Yet  more  of  my  muse  is  required, 

Alas  !  but  I  fear  she  is  done ; 
But  no !  like   a  fiddler  that's  tired, 

I'll  Rosen-agen,  and  go  on ! 

His  friend  Sam  Beazeley  tells,  perhaps  maliciously,  that 
in  Hook's  work-room,  amongst  the  implements  of  his  craft, 
were  "  Rhyming  Dictionaries."  These  were  probably  part 
of  the  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  impromptus. 
Beazeley  does  not  suggest  this  in  terms,  but  the  reference 
has  an  appearance  of  slyness. 

The  Ramsbottom  Letters,  which  appeared  in  John 
Bull,  afford  a  fair  specimen  of  Hook's  rather  artificial 
humour.  Here  are  half  a  dozen  lines  as  a  sample : 

Travellers  like  us,  who  are  mere  birds  of  prey,  have  no  time  to 
waste,  and  therefore  we  determined  to  see  all  we  could  in  each  day. 
So  we  went  to  the  great  church,  which  is  called  Naughty  Dam,  where 
we  saw  a  priest  doing  something  at  an  altar.  Mr.  Fulmer  begged  me 
to  obterve  the  knave  of  the  church,  but  I  thought  it  too  hard  to  call 
a  man  names  in  his  own  country. 

Much  better  than  this  poor  stuff  are  some  of  his  epigrams. 
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The  first  of  the  two  following  is  on  "  Mr.  Milton,  the  Livery- 
Stable  Keeper": 

Two  Miltons  in  separate  ages  were  born, 
The  cleverer  Milton  'tis  clear  we  have  got ; 
Tho'  the  other  had  talents  the  world  to  adorn, 
This  lives  by  his  Mews,  which  the  other  could  not ! 

The  second  administers  a  shrewd  knock  to  Shelley : 

Shelley   styles  his  new  poem   "  Prometheus  Unbound," 
And  'tis  like  to  r,emain  so  while  time  circles  round ; 
For  surely  an  age  would  be  spent  in  the  finding 
A  reader  so  weak  as  to  pay  for  the  binding ! 

Hook  is  said  to  have  entertained  a  wholesome  respect 
for  the  keen  wit  and  ready  tongue  of  George  Colman  the 
younger.  Barham  relates  how  Hook,  "  not  without  a  spice 
of  revenge,"  fathered  upon  Colman  the  following  joke  on 
the  death  of  Mrs.  Wall,  the  actress.  On  being  informed  of 
the  event,  Colman  is  made  to  say :  "  Well,  I  suppose  by 
this  time  she  is  stuck  all  over  with  bills !  That  is  the  way 
they  serve  all  the  dead  walls  in  London."  Hook  must 
have  been  in  a  generous  mood  when  he  gave  away  what 
our  American  friends  would  call  "  a  superior  article  "  of 
humour  like  that ! 

A  capable  punster — though  inferior  to  Thomas  Hood, 
and,  in  the  finer  branches  of  the  art,  to  his  friend  R.  H. 
Barham  of  Ingoldsby  fame — Hook  writes  feebly,  almost 
foolishly,  on  the  subject  of  punning  in  the  pages  of  John 
Bull. 

Perhaps  our  ideas  of  humour  are  not  those  of  Hook  and 
his  contemporaries.  Or  was  humour  in  his  day  a  scarce 
commodity,  and  prized  accordingly  ?  *  Let  us  take  refuge 

*  Mr.  Birrell,  in  the  article  already  referred  to,  remarks  :  "  Forced 
spirits,  ready  mechanical  humour,  great  verbal  imagination,  and  the 
most  genuine  vulgarity,  seasoned  with  a  vein  of  real  sarcasm,  may 
be  relied  upon  to  produce  a  compound  grateful  to  many  contemporary 
palates,  though  not  good  for  storage  purposes." 
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in  the  pious  belief  that  the  best  of  Hook's  humour,  and  the 
keenest  of  his  wit,  remain  unrecorded ! 

In  concluding  this  somewhat  unmethodical  sketch,  may 
I  quote,  not  without  purpose,  a  few  lines  of  Thackeray's 
appreciation  of  one  who  was  of  an  older  time,  who  was  a 
wit,  a  humourist,  and  withal  a  man — Henry  Fielding  ? 

I  cannot  offer  or  hope  to  make  a  hero  of  Harry  Fielding.  Why 
hide  his  faults?  Why  not  show  him,  like  him,  as  he  is?  not  robed 
in  a  marble  toga,  and  draped  and  polished  in  a  heroic  attitude,  but 
with  inked  ruffles,  and  claret  stains  on  his  tarnished  lace  coat,  and 
on  his  manly  face  the  marks  of  goodfellowship,  of  illness,  of  kindness, 
of  care,  and  wine.  Stained  as  you  see  him,  and  worn  by  care  and 
dissipation,  that  man  retains  some  of  the  most  precious  and  splendid 
human  qualities  and  endowments.  He  has  an  admirable,  natural 
love  of  truth,  the  keenest,  instinctive  antipathy  to  hypocrisy,  and  the 
happiest  satirical  gift  of  laughing  it  to  scorn.  He  is  one  of  the 
manliest  and  kindliest  of  human  beings :  in  the  midst  of  all  his 
imperfections  he  respects  female  innocence  and  infantine  tenderness. 
He  could  not  be  so  brave,  generous,  truth-telling  as  he  is,  were  he 
not  infinitely  merciful,  pitiful  and  tender. 

Theodore  Hook  possessed  most  of  Fielding's  faults,  and 
many  that  Fielding  had  not.  How  far  Fielding's  virtues 
were  his,  obscured  and  choked  by  sordid  and  mean  environ- 
ment, we  may  not  know,  but  let  us  in  charity  indulge  the 
hope  that  in  happier  circumstances,  much  of  the  good  which 
Thackeray  so  tenderly  says  of  Fielding  might  also  have 
been  said  of  Theodore  Hook. 


SOME  WOMEN  OF  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT'S 
NOVELS. 

BY  GEORGE  SHONE. 

T  N  estimating  the  value  of  the  books  one  reads,  especially 
the  novels,  one  is  compelled  to  place  them  in  propor- 
tion to  the  way  in  which  they  stir  the  heart,  as  well  as  the 
way  in  which  they  touch  the  colder  critical  faculty. 

The  books  we  love  are  not  those  we  admire  most  for 
their  literary  excellence,  or  their  scientific  accuracy,  but 
those  with  which  our  inner  consciousness  has  the  closest 
sympathy,  and  which  find  a  responsive  chord  in  our  own 
breasts.  Some  books  are  life-long  friends,  others  are  valued 
acquaintances,  whilst  others  .again  you  only  wish  to  see  and 
shake  hands  with  occasionally.  The  novels  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott  have  always  been  to  me  the  closest  of  friends.  It  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  discover  why  you  have  a  liking  for 
certain  books  and  certain  persons,  and  I  have  often 
questioned  myself  as  to  why  I  have  so  strong  an  affection 
for  the  Waverley  Novels,  an  affection  which  by  no  means 
extends  itself  to  their  author's  poetry. 

I  attribute  it  to  the  following  reasons.  Scott  was  my  first 
great  author.  The  romance  with  which  his  mind  was  per- 
meated, and,  indeed,  saturated,  gleams  in  every  line,  and 
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the  glamour  of  chivalry,  the  clash  of  arms,  the  utterance 
of  high  and  proud  sentiments,  the  performance  of  deeds  of 
valour,  the  skilful  use  of  the  supernatural,  the  wit,  the 
humour,  the  generosity  contained  in  the  Waverley  Novels 
have  fascinated,  and  will  continue  to  fascinate,  the  mind. 
A  critic  of  good  reputation  has  said  of  him : 

In  creating  types  of  actual  human  life,  Scott  is  perhaps  surpassed 
by  Crabbe ;  he  does  not  analyse  character  or  delineate  it  in  its 
depths,  but  exhibits  the  man  rather  by  speech  and  action,  yet  if  we 
look  at  the  variety  and  richness  of  his  gallery,  at  his  command  over 
pathos  and  terror,  the  laughter  and  the  tears,  at  the  many  large  in- 
terests besides  those  of  romance  which  he  realises  to  us,  at  the  very 
way  he  paints  the  whole  life  of  men,  not  their  humours  or  passions 
alone, ,  at  his  unfailing  wholesomeness  and  freshness,  like,  the  sea  and 
air  and  great  elementary  forces  of  nature,  it  may  be  pronounced  a 
just  estimate  which,  without  trying  to  measure  the  space  which 
separates  these  stars,  places  Scott  second  in  our  creative  or  imagina- 
tive literature  to  Shakespere. 

In  the  words  of  such  an  author  we  may  expect  to  find, 
and  do  find,  those  special  creations  of  lovely  and  charming 
women  which  are  found  in  the  works  of  all  really  great 
men.  The  gentler  sex  have  in  the  very  nature  of  things 
played  a  great  part  in  this  world's  history,  and  if  it  may 
be  true  that  in  all  the  quarrels  which  disturb  this  sublunary 
sphere  we  must  seek  the  woman,  so  also*  is  it  true  that  at 
the  bottom  of  all  that  is  best  in  man,  all  his  noblest  aspira- 
tions, all  his  greatest  achievements,  we  must  also  look  for 
the  woman.  The  poet  has  written  his  highest  poetry,  the 
artist  has  given  the  world  his  finest  canvas,  when  woman 
has  been  the  object  of  their  art.  And  Scott  is  no  exception, 
could  be  no  exception,  to  this  rule.  It  would  be  possible 
— -nay,  it  is  possible  to  find,  in  our  literature,  writers  who 
are  superior  to  him  in  portraying  what  may  be  called  "  the 
inmost  enchanted  fountain  of  the  heart." 

There  are  no  passionate  scenes  between  hero  and  heroine, 
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and  but  few  definite  declarations  of  love.  We  are  not  given 
those  finer  elements  of  the  womanly  nature  into  which  Miss 
Austen  leads  us,  but  yet  love  is  painted  with  dramatic  effect, 
and  its  influence  dominates  and  regulates  all  the  actions 
and  parts  of  the  characters.  For  women,  Scott  had  evi- 
dently a  high  regard.  Their  tenderness,  their  passive 
strength  of  character,  their  domestic  virtues,  and  their  con- 
stancy, receive  from  him  full  recognition.  Even  their 
coquetry  he  valued  highly. 

Oh !  woman,  in  our  hours  of  ease, 

Uncertain,  coy,  and  hard  to  please, 

And  variable  as  the  shade, 

By  the.  light  quivering  of  the  aspen  made ; 

When  pain  and  anguish  wring  the  brow — 

A  ministering  angel  thou  ! 

The  female  characters  of  the  novels  may  be  divided 
into  three  sections,  or  types  : — (i)  The  great  lady  section, 
including  Queens  ;  (2)  the  young  lady  section  ;  and  (3)  the 
serving  woman  section,  including  such  characters  as  Meg 
Merrilies  and  Madge  Wildfire. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  however  much  we  question  the 
accuracy  of  Scott's  historical  facts,  and  however  much  we. 
may  condemn  the  anachronisms  he  introduces  into  his 
romances,  that  he  had  a  supreme  gift  in  the  art  of  pre- 
senting men  and  women  of  historical  eminence.  The  por- 
traits may  not  be  true  in  every  detail ;  how  could  they  be. 
Agincourt,  as  fought  by  Henry  V.,  cannot  be  a  photograph 
of  the  battle,  but  we  get  a  far  more  vivid,  and  in  all 
essentials  true,  account  of  that  fight  than  if  we  had  had  that 
band  of  "  special  correspondents"  so  necessary  to  our  armies 
of  to-day.  And  so  it  is  with  Scott's  portraits.  Such  a 
person  as  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  and  such  a  romantic  his- 
tory, were  just  the  things  to  draw  from  Sir  Walter  one  of  his 
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finest   romances.      Here    she  is,  as   given  to   us    in  The 
Abbot : 

Her  face,  her  form,  have  been  so  deeply  impressed  on  the  imagina- 
tion that  even  at  the  distance  of  nearly  three  centuries  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  remind  the  most  ignorant  and  uninformed  reader  of  the 
striking  traits  which  characterise  that  remarkable  countenance,  which 
seems  at  once  to  combine  our  ideas  of  the  majestic,  the  pleasing, 
and  the.  brilliant,  leaving  us  to  doubt  whether  they  express  most 
happily  the  queen,  the  beauty,  or  the  accomplished  woman.  .  .  . 
That  brow,  so  truly  open  and  regal ;  those  eyebrows,  so  regularly 
graceful,  which  were  saved  from  the  charge  of  regular  insipidity  by 
the  beautiful  effect  of  the  hazel  eyes  which  they  over-arched,  and 
which  seem  to  utter  a  thousand  histories ;  the  nose  with  all  its 
Grecian  precision  of  outline ;  the  mouth,  so  well  proportioned,  so 
sweetly  formed,  as  if  designed  to  speak  nothing  but  what  was 
delightful  to  hear ;  the  dimpled  chin ;  the  stately,  swan-like  neck, 
form  a  countenance  the  like  of  which  we  know  not  to  have  existed 
in  any  other  character  moving  in  that  class  of  life. 

So  much  for  the  physical  presentment,  and  though  the 
mental  characteristics  are  but  hinted  at,  yet  we  find  in  the 
tale  as  it  proceeds  Mary  is  acting  in  accordance  with  those 
suggestions.  In  striking  contrast  to  Mary  is  the  Lady  of 
Lochleven,  her  gaoler,  whose  countenance,  though  still 
handsome,  exhibited  traits  of  discontent  and  peevish  melan- 
choly. Her  natural  pride  and  severity  were  aggravated  by 
jealousy  of  Mary's  position,  and  their  mutual  dislike,  and 
their  dispositions  are  well  shown  in  their  conversations, 
and  in  the  actions  to  which  those  conversations  led.  Mary's 
regal  dignity,  her  wit,  her  sarcasm,  her  wiliness,  her  gaiety, 
her  charms,  are  all  well  drawn.  Her  queenly  courage,  and 
the  composure  with  which  she  met  her  reverses,  her  folly 
in  alienating  many  who  would  have  been  staunch  friends, 
by  the  indulgence  of  her  sharp  and  sarcastic  wit,  are  all 
shown  with  those  master  strokes  which  can  only  be  attained 
by  men  of  the  genius  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  The  unhappy 
Lady  Douglas,  whose  youthful  fault  gave  Mary  such  a  terr- 
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ible  weapon  in  their  encounters,  commands  admiration  and 
respect  for  her  honesty,  her  sincerity,  and  even  her  regard 
for  the  welfare  of  one  whom  she  looked  upon  as  a 
"  Moabitish  Queen."  The  private  agonies  of  both  Mary 
and  Lady  Douglas,  created,  as  they  were,  by  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  author,  are  yet  true  to  each — the  Queen's  suf- 
fering finding  vent  in  hysterical  ebullitions,  which  are  firmly 
suppressed ;  the  lady's,  in  those  earnest,  emotional  prayers 
which  are  wrung  out  of  the  needs  of  strong  characters. 

It  was  a  fitting,  and,  perhaps,  an  intended,  sequence  that 
induced  Scott  to  write  his  novel  of  "  Kenilworth "  after 
that  of  "  The  Abbott,"  for  in  it  we  have  our  own  Queen 
Elizabeth  depicted  for  us  in  the  bold  and  creative  manner 
of  our  author.  That  Elizabeth  was  a  great  and  strong 
Queen,  nobody  can  for  a  moment  doubt. 

Coming  to  the  throne  when  England's  prestige  was  at 
the  lowest  point,  with  her  realm  threatened  by  the  mighty 
power  of  Spain,  with  religion  unsettled,  with  trade  deeply 
injured  by  unwise  laws,  and  a  disaffected  people,  she  left 
it  at  her  death  a  great  power,  united  in  its  own  borders  and 
feared  abroad.    Her  fleets  had  overcome  Spain,  her  com- 
merce was  penetrating  into  every  sea,  religion  was  settled, 
the  long  hostility  between  Scotland  and  England  had  been 
directed  into  channels  which  have  brought  untold  prosperity 
to  both  kingdoms,  literature  had  sprung  into  glorious  life 
and  action,  statesmanship  had  achieved  some  of  its  finest 
triumphs,  and  science  and  philosophy  had  given  proof  of 
those  immense  benefits  which  they  were  to  confer  on  the 
world.    Her  subjects  regarded  her  with  enthusiastic  loyalty, 
poets  wrote  about  her,  and  soldiers  and  sailors  found  their 
courage  and  enterprise  doubled  by  her  appreciation. 

Although  we  know  her  to  have  been  a  wise  and  farseeing 
ruler,  keen  in  her  judgment  of  men,  never  failing  in  her 
power  of  selection,  diplomatic  in  her  use  of  opportunities, 
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Here  stands  the  house  so  trim  and  neat, 
With  ample  lawn,  and  flowers  so  sweet, 
And  hither  come  my  wandering  feet 

In  quest  of  G.   C.  Y. 

Long  hath  he  dwelt  amid  this  scene, 
Long  look'd  on  this  expanse  of  green, 
Full  thirty  years  this  house  has  been 

The  home  of  G.  C.  Y. 

Here  has  he  sung  full  many  a  song, 
Here  crack'd  his  jokes,  both  loud  and  long, 
With  puns  some  fifty  thousand  strong, 
This  merry  G.  C.  Y. 

Here  up  to  womanhood  have  grown 

His  daughters  fair — though  one  has  flown. 

Here,  too,  bereavement  has  been  known. 

Still  mourns  our  G.  C.  Y. 

The  portal  opens  to  invite. 

Now  for  a  welcome  warm  and  bright. 

But — who  is  this  that  meets  my  sight  ? 

This  is  not  G.  C.  Y.  ? 

To  me  it  seemeth  passing  strange. 
Has  he,  at  last,  succumbed  to  change, 
Leaving  this  home  the  world  to  range, 

A  faithless  G.  C.  Y.  ? 

Tenants  must  go  when  they  are  bid, 
The  young  may  of  the  old  get  rid. 
The  veteran  gives  place  to  the  "  Kidd," 
So,  exit  G.  C.  Y. 

Farewell,  thou  home  of  many  years, 
Scene  of  a  thousand  hopes  and  fears, 
Gone  are  the  laughter  and  the  tears. 

Farewell  to  G.  C.   Y. 

But,  courage !  there  is  other  space. 
Thank  heaven  that  in  as  snug  a  place, 
And  with  his  usual  verve  and  grace 

Lives  on  our  G.  C.  Y. 

W.  H. 
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knowing  well  when  to  yield  and  when  to  be  firm,  yet  we 
know  her  also  to  have  been  vain,  erratic,  and  passionate 
even  to  cruelty,  possessing  in  abundance  that  absolute 
spirit  which  had  been  so  strongly  exemplified  in  her  father, 
Henry  VIII.  How,  then,  does  Scot  present  her  to  us  in 
"  Kenilworth  "  ?  Though  he  does  not  attempt  any  word 
portrait  of  her,  yet  he  conveys  a  vivid  and  life-like  im- 
pression of  our  Virgin  Queen. 

She  reins  her  horse  with  peculiar  grace  and  dignity,  and  in  her 
stately  and  noble  carriage  you  saw  the.  daughter  of  a  hundred  kings, 
she  is  a  wise  and  jealous  Princess — if  she  had  been  a  man,  none  of 
her  ancestors  would  have,  loved  a  good  sword  better — she  had  a  system 
of  balancing  policy  by  marks  of  peculiar  favour,  she  used  great 
circumspection  and  economy  in  bestowing  titles,  she  was  dressed  in 
a  manner  at  once  well  suited  to  her  height  and  to  the  dignity  of  her 
mien,  which  her  conscious  rank  and  long  habits  of  authority  had 
rendered  in  some  degree  too  masculine  to  be.  seen  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage in  ordinary  female  wear ;  when  in  passion,  her  eyes  sparkled 
as  they  were  wont  when  the  spirit  of  Henry  VIII.  mounted  highest 
in  his  daughter.  She  had  a  great  regard  for  the.  common  people ; 
always  anxious  that  they  should  be  properly  considered.  Her  passion 
for  Leicester  was  such  that  it  needed  all  her  queenly  dignity  and 
control  to  prevent  her  caressing  his  hair  in  public,  and  the  storm 
of  anger  which  takes  possession  of  her  when  Leicester's  duplicity  is 
made  known  sounded  in  the  ear  of  the  astounded  statesman  like  the 
last  dread  trumpet  call  that  is  to  summon  body  and  spirit  to  the 
judgment  seat.  In  her  reign  letters  were  revived  with  great  brilliancy, 
and  her  court  was  governed  by  a  female  whose  sense  of  propriety 
was  equal  to  her  strength  of  mind,  and  she  was  no  less  distinguished 
for  delicacy  and  refinement  than  her  counsels  for  wisdom  and  forti- 
tude. Her  angry  passions,  which  burst  like  the  tempest,  were 
quickly  controlled,  and  her  judgments  were  scarcely  every  marked 
by  intemperance  or  injustice. 

This  is  no  unworthy  portrait  of  a  great .  Queen,  and 
though  it  does  not  say  all,  yet  what  is  said  harmonises  well 
with  the  portraits  of  Elizabeth  given  us  by  the  serious 

historian. 
AA 
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Another  Queen  whom  Scott  describes  for  us  is  Queen 
Caroline.  He  says : 

With  all  the  winning  address  of  an  elegant  and,  according  to  the 
times,  an  accomplished  woman,  Queen  Caroline  possessed  the  mascu- 
line soul  of  the  other  sex.  She  was  proud  by  nature,  and  even  her 
policy  could  not  always  temper  her  expressions  of  displeasure, 
although  few  were  more  ready  at  repairing  any  false  step  of  this 
kind  when  her  prudence  came  to  the  aid  of  her  passions.  She 
loved  the  real  possession  of  power  rather  than  the  show  of  it,  and 
whatever  she  did  herself  that  was  either  wise  or  popular  she  always 
desired  that  the  King  should  have  full  credit  as  well  as  the  advantage 
of  the  measure,  conscious  that  by  adding  to  his  respectability  she 
was  most  likely  to  maintain  her  own.  And  so  desirous  was  she  to 
comply  with  all  his  tasks  that,  when  threatened  with  the  gout,  she 
had  repeatedly  had  recourse  to  checking  the  fit  that  she  might  be 
able  to  attend  him  in  his  walks. 

Scott's  chief  aim  in  writing  this*novel  was  undoubtedly 
to  give  us  the  characters  of  Elizabeth  and  Leicester.  The 
story  of  Amy  Robsart,  though  real  and  terrible,  was  only 
used  for  that  purpose.  Of  more  interest,  perhaps,  are  those 
characters  whjch  Scott  really  created.  The  three  Queens  he 
had  read  about,  and  had  been  able  to  form  ideas  as  to  their 
real  characters,  and  whilst  to  infuse  into  them  so  true  a 
semblance  of  speech  and  action  required  high  talent,  yet  the 
creation  of  imaginary  women  of  such  nearness  to  truth  that 
they  live  for  us,  required  not  only  talent  of  the  first  order, 
but  genius  itself. 

In  this  respect  Scott  did  not  reach  the  highest  rank. 
Authors  of  inferior  descriptive  power  have  yet  penetrated 
further  into  the  heart  of  true  woman,  and  have  given  us 
more  definite  and  lovable  creations.  But  what  he  has 
given  us  fails  not  in  quality,  but  in  degree.  Of  the  adven- 
turess we  have  no  example.  No  Becky  Sharp  was  ever 
invented,  or  could  have  been  invented,  by  him.  There  are 
no  Lady  Macbeths,  but  there  is  a  Lady  Ashton,  whose  in- 
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domitable  will  and  unbending  pride  were  sufficient  not  only 
to  wreck  the  happiness  of  Ravenswood  and  her  daughter 
Lucy,  but  to  bring  disgrace  and  irremediable  misfortune  on 
her  own  family.  Her  character  has  scarcely  one  redeeming 
trait,  being  worldly  and  selfish  to  the  last  degree,  and  yet  we 
would  rather  have  her  than  the  sweeter,  but  weak  and  nebu- 
lous, character  of  her  daughter.  The  Countess  of  Derby,  in 
"  Peveril  of  the  Peak,"  has  the  same  indomitable  will,  the 
same  relentless  pursuit  of  her  object,  but  she  is  possessed 
of  a  loyalty  which  removes  her  far  from  selfishness,  and  the 
dignity  with  which  she  bears  her  misfortunes,  the  affection 
she  entertains  for  her  family  and  its  connections,  her  solici- 
tude for  the  welfare  of  Peveril  and  Alice  Bridgnorth,  give 
her  a  hold  on  your  affection  and  fill  you  with  a  sympathy 
for  her  in  her  turbulent  and  unhappy  surroundings. 

The  young  ladies  who  form  the  heroines  of  the  Waver- 
ley  Novels  are  somewhat  monotonous  in  character.  They 
are  all  of  them  possessed  of  sweetness  and  firmness ;  they 
have  all,  whilst  susceptible  to  the  tender  passion,  and  cap- 
able of  giving  way  to  its  impetuous  behests,  reasoning 
powers  which  enable  them  to  see  the  rights  and  wrongs  of 
their  position;  and  though  they  are  willing  to<  risk  many 
things  for  their  beloved,  yet  they  arrive  at  their  decision 
with  a  coolness  of  reason  and  logic  which  seems  to  me  to 
belong  to  a  more  advanced  period  of  life  than  eighteen  or 
nineteen  years  of  age. 

At  about  that  age  Flora  Maclvor  was  not  only  able  to 
translate  Italian  poetry  and  the  ruder  verse  of  her  Celtic 
forefathers  ,but  she  was  also  able  to  reject  with  firmness, 
and  with  a  bewildering  array  of  reasonable  arguments, 
the  eager  and  impulsive  proposal  of  Waverley.  Though 
however  they  may  all  be  said  to  be  on  the  same  level,  the 
heroines  are  one  and  all  charming  and  beautiful  women, 
of  high  character  and  excellence.  Some,  like  Catherine 
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Seyton,  may  be  more  capricious  or  more  mischievious  than 
others,  but  Diana  Vernon,  Rose  Bradwardine,  Alice  Bridg- 
north,  Margaret  Ramsey,  Edith  Bellenden,  Mary  Avenel, 
Minna  and  Brenda  Troil  might  all  belong  to  the  same 
family  ,  for  they  have  all  the  same  dispositions.  v  Evtn 
Lucy  Ashton  varies  only  in  being  more  placable  to  sur- 
rounding circumstances,  but  that  might  have  been  only 
because  those  circumstances  proved  more  unbending  in  her 
case  than  in  those  of  her  sister-heroines. 

But  I'  think  Diana  Vernon  deserves  more  than  a  passing 
word.  The  only  girl  amongst  a  family  of  hard  hunting, 
hard  drinking  North  of  England  squires,  exposed  to  the 
plausible  arguments  and  temptations  of  Rashleigh  Osbaldi- 
stone,  she  yet  managed  to  keep  the  purity  of  her  character 
and  the  sweetness  and  justice  of  her  disposition.  The  Di 
Vernons  of  to-day  would  certainly  own  a  bicycle,  if  not  a 
motor  car ;  they  would  be  cricketers,  footballers,  doctors, 
lawyers — anything,  in  fact  that  men  would  let  them  be,  but 
if  they  were  like  the  Di  Vernon  of  "  Rob  Roy,"  they  would 
still  be  the  kind  of  woman  that  men  trust  and  love,  and, 
when  possible,  marry.  Here  is  her  portrait.  Speaking  of 
her  first  appearance,  Frank  Osbaldistone  says  : 

It  was  a  young  lady,  the  loveliness  of  whose  very  striking  features 
was  enhanced  by  the  animation  of  the,  chase,  and  the  glow  of  exercise, 
mounted  on  a  beautiful  horse,  jet  black  unless  where  he  was  flecked 
by  spots  of  the  snow-white  foam  which  embossed  his  bridle.  She 
wore,  what  was  then  somewhat  unusual,  a  coat,  vest  and  hat  resembl- 
ing those  of  a  man,which  fashion  has  since  been  called  a  riding-habit. 
.  .  .  Her  long  black  hair  streamed  on  the  breeze,  having,  in  the 
hurry  of  the  chase,  escaped  from  the  ribbon  which  bound  it.  ... 
I  had  a  full  view  of  her  uncommonly  fine  face  and  person,  to  which 
an  inexpressible  charm  was  added  by  the  wild  gaiety  of  the  scene 
and  the  romance  of  her  singular  dress  and  unexpected  appearance. 

It  says  a  good  deal  for  Scott's  width  of  view  that  he 
should  dare  to  make  a  heroine  of  such  an  advanced  young 
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woman  at  a  time  when  the  proprieties  with  regard  to  the 
sex  were  of  such  a  rigid  and  unbending  nature. 

One  of  the  best  of  Scott's  creations  is  Rebecca,  the 
Jewess,  in  "  Ivanhoe."  Her  delineation  approaches  nearest 
to  greatness  (if,  in  fact,  it  is  not  altogether  great)  of  any  of 
his  heroines.  She  is  the  heroine  of  the  tale,  notwithstanding 
that  the  Lady  Rowena  secures  all  the  happiness : 

Her  form  was  exquisitely  symmetrical.  The  brilliancy  of  her  eyes, 
the  superb  arch  of  her  eyebrows,  her  well-formed  aquiline  nose,  her 
teeth  as  white  as  pearl,  and  the  profusion  of  her  sable  tresses,  which 
each  arranged  its  own  little  spiral  of  twisted  curls,  fell  down  upon 
as  much  of  a  lovely  neck  and  bosom  as  a  simarre  of  richest  Persian 
silk,  exhibiting  flowers  in  their  natural  colours,  embossed  upon  a 
purple  ground,  permitted  to  be  visible — all  these  constituted  a  com- 
bination of  loveliness  which  yielded  not  to  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
maidens  who  surrounded  her. 

But  it  is  not  this  description  of  her  that  makes  Scott's 
creation  great ;  it  is  the  development  of  her  mind  and 
character.  She  is  made  to  possess  all  the  sombre,  yet 
beautiful,  poetic  feeling  of  her  race,  and  whilst  centuries  of 
contumely  and  scorn  had  given  her  that  sadness  of  mind, 
the  peculiar  possession  of  the  oppressed,  she  yet  retained 
all  the  divine  qualities  of  womanly  gentleness,  and  her  strong 
and  unwavering  faith  in  the  stern  God  of  her  fathers  was 
accompanied  by  a  spirit  of  forgiveness  and  charity  which 
shamed  the  so-called  Christians  by  whom  her  race  was 
plundered.  Joined  to  an  active  gratitude  she  had  a  know- 
ledge of  medicine  which  enabled  her  to  effectually  succour 
Ivanhoe  when  seriously  wounded,  and  her  poetic  descrip- 
tion of  the  assault  on  Front  de  Bceuf's  Castle  is  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  dramatic  passages  in  the  whole  of  Scott's 
writings,  whether  verse  or  prose.  With  consummate  art 
she  is  never  anything  but  a  beautiful  Jewess,  and  her  firm- 
ness in  unmerited  misfortune,  her  patient  support  of  the 
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agonies  of  an  unacknowledged  and  unrequited  affection, 
her  tender  solicitude  for  her  somewhat  avaricious  father, 
all  combine  to  present  a  creature  at  once  beautiful,  gracious, 
courageous,  and  eminently  sweet  and  attractive.  In  com- 
parison with  her,  Rowena  is  a  mere  puppet,  or  she  is  like 
one  of  those  unfortunate  hands  at  whist,  which  are  merely 
useful  in  swelling  the  number  of  your  opponents  tricks. 

Another  great  creation  is  Jennie  Deans,  in  "  The  Heart 
of  Midlothian."  She  is  the  heroine  round  which  circles  like 
a  maelstrom  all  the  action  of  the  drama.  Her  sister  Erne 
is  but  the  peg  on  which  to  hang  the  tale.  Her  fault,  her 
imprisonment,  her  trial,  her  condemnation,  are  all  but  the 
occasion  to  show  Jennie's  devotion  and  sisterly  love.  With- 
out the  display  of  these  qualities,  the  tale  would  have  been 
commonplace  ;  never  would  have  been  written,  in  fact ;  at 
least  not  by  Scott.  Her  portrait  is  a  distinct  contrast  to 
Rebecca's : 

She  was  short,  and  rather  too  stoutly  made  for  her  size,  had 
grey  eyes,  light-coloured  hair,  a  round,  good-humoured  face,  much 
tanned  with  the  sun,  and  her  only  peculiar  charm  was  an  air  of  in- 
expressible serenity,  which  a  good  conscience,  kind  feelings,  contented 
temper,  and  the  regular  discharge  of  all  her  duties,  spread  over  her 
features. 

The  development  of  her  character  is  left,  like  all  the  rest, 
to  the  progress  of  the  tale,  but  her  unpretentious  character 
is  yet  strong  enough  to  enable  her  to  perform  with  tender 
care  all,  and  more  than  all,  of  her  daughterly  and  sisterly 
duties.  Her  journey  to  London,  performed  amidst  perils  of 
which  our  four-hour  trains  see  no  vestige  ;  her  quiet  courage, 
the  respectful  persistence  which  gains  for  her  the  active 
and  efficient  help  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  her  unassuming 
composure  in  the  presence  of  Queen  Caroline,  her  deep  yet 
moderately-expressed  joy  at  the  pardon  of  her  sister  Erne, 
her  common-sense  wifely  devotion  to  her  husband,  her 
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efficient  management  of  her  household,  all  seem  to  me  to 
be  expressive  and  typical  of  the  best  qualities  of  the 
Scotch  character.  We  must  have  had,  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  we  still  have,  many  women  like  her,  who  have 
helped,  and  are  helping,  to  build  up  those  qualities  in  our 
men  whifh  will  enable  us  to  carry  on  the  high  destinies  of 
the  British  nation.  The  versatility  of  Scott's  genius  appears 
in  the  character  of  Jennie  Deans ;  that,  having  so  many 
good  qualities  and  virtues,  we  never  think  her  "unco  guid," 
or  priggish,  but  are  contented  to  take  her  for  what  she 
is — an  affectionate  daughter,  a  tender  sister,  and  a  loving 
and  wifely  friend  and  counsellor  of  her  husband. 

It  would  be  as  impossible  as  it  is  undesirable  to  mention 
the  name  of  every  woman  in  the  Waverley  novels,  but  yet 
we  must  not  omit  such  ladies  as  Lady  Peveril  or  Miss 
Margaret  Bellenden  in  "  Old  Mortality."  Lady  Peveril, 
surrounded  as  she  was  by  difficulties,  serious  in  themselves, 
yet  aggravated  by  the  hot  and  injudicious  temper  of  her 
husband,  Sir  Geoffrey,  yet  managed  by  unfailing  patience 
and  kindness  to  preserve  the  gallant  knight  from  .many 
dangers.  Her  motherly  solicitude  succeeded  not  only  in 
retaining  the  friendship  of  Major  Bridgnorth,  but  the 
custody  of  his  daughter  Alice,  who,  under  her  tender  care, 
became  one  of  those  flowers  of  England  of  which  we  are 
justly  proud. 

In  Miss  Margaret  Bellenden  we  have  preserved  an  en- 
thusiasm of  loyalty  which  appears  almost  incredible  to  our 
less  reverent  age.  At  once  the  feudal  mistress  and  the  kind 
physician,  she  required  from  her  people  the  same  un- 
questioning obedience  she  was  ready  to  pay  her  sovereign, 
ancLJier  horror  of  anything  which  savoured  of  reform,  re- 
veals an  old  world  state  of  mind  long  gone  to  its  everlasting 
rest. 

Her  character,  simple  and  kindly,  is  much  relieved  by 
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her  excessive  reverence  for  the  chamber  in  which  His  Most 
Sacred  Majesty  Charles  II.  had  once  had  his  disguise,  and 
it  lends  a  welcome  touch  of  humour  to  the  novel.  Quite 
as  strange  to  our  generation  is  Mause  Headrigg,  the  coven- 
anting mother  of  Cuddie,  whom  the  certain  fear  of  losing 
homestead  and  kailyard  did  not  prevent  from  testifying 
in  season  and  out  of  season.  In  our  utilitarian  age  we  are 
not  given  to  such  intensity  of  belief  and  zeal  as  this,  and  it 
is  just  as  well  for  us  to  know  that  at  one  time  it  actually 
existed  and  has  exerted  a  powerful  influence  on  the  course 
of  British  history. 

Scott  could  not  have  been  a  great  writer  had  he  not  had 
an  abundant  share  of  humour,  and  of  the  lighter  side  of 
woman  he  writes  with  an  appreciation  and  enjoyment  we 
readily  share  with  him.  Perhaps  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
mention  one  of  these,  for  in  their  coquetry,  and  in  their 
mischief,  they  are  all  alike.  Jenny  Dennison,  in  "  Old 
Mortality,"  who  skilfully  keeps  Tom  Halliday,  a  trooper  on 
the  King's  side,  and  Cuddie  Headrigg,  a  Covenanter  on  the 
other,  in  good  humour,  and  plays  her  pranks  on  both,  with 
a  view  to  the  safety  of  her  dear  mistress,  may  be  taken 
as  a  specimen.  Her  sharpness  of  tongue,-  her  wit,  her 
impudence,  her  good  looks,  are  all  needed  in  her  situation, 
and  they  do  not  prevent  her  in  the  end  making  a  good  wife 
to  the  fortunate  man  she  got  for  a  husband.  Her  dissimu- 
lation had  nearly  succeeded  in  separating  Morton  and  Miss 
Bellenden  for  good,  but,  as  is  right  and  proper  in  a  novel, 
all  ends  well,  and  the  hero  and  heroine,  and  all  the  surviving 
characters  live  happily  ever  after. 

Fenella,  in  "  Perevil  of  the  Peak,"  stands  somewhat  alone. 
Her  peculiar  situation,  and  the  cruel  task  which  her  father 
gave  her  to  perform — that  of  keeping  silent  for  many  years 
her  concealed  affection  for  Julian,  against  whom  she  had  to 
plot,  were  sufficient  to  embitter  every  source  of  good  feeling, 
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and  it  is  no  wonder  she  vented  her  outraged  feelings  in  ter- 
rifying antics  and  screams.  In  the  end,  when  her  affection 
compels  her  to  break  silence,  she  recognises  the  justice  of 
her  punishment,  and  willingly  departs  with  her  father,  who 
had  used  her  so  cruelly,  to  foreign  lands. 

I  think  it  a  great  thing  to  be  able  to  say  of  Scott,  that 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  Waverley  Novels,  there  are 
no  Lucretia  Borgias ;  in  fact,  no  absolutely  bad  women. 
Even  Meg  Merrilees,  the  gipsy,  and  the  companion  of 
desperate  smugglers,  is  yet  anxious  to  preserve  and  restore 
the  young  Bertram,  and  Guy  Mannering  himself  owed 
her  more  than  one  kindness.  Poor  Madge  Wildfire  also, 
whose  wrongs  might  have  excused  some  excess,  yet  helps 
Jennie  Deans  on  her  way  to  London. 

It  is  a  sad  pity  that  Scott  should  be  so  much  out  of 
favour  with  novel  readers.  The  easily-read  trash,  which 
is  so  abundant,  has  perverted  the  ordinary  reader,  and 
Scott  is  voted  old-fashioned,  and  dry.  For  myself,  I  find 
in  his  pages  recreation,  amusement,  knowledge,  and  I  am 
thankful  that  the  wholesomeness  of  his  mind  and  his  genius 
has  given  us  so  many  beautiful  creations  of  that  part  of 
mankind  which  is  so  necessary,  and  without  which  we  should 
be  the  dullest  and  most  uninteresting  of  all  God's  creatures. 


THE    MABINOGION. 
BY    JOHN    DAVIES. 

T  N  the  Library  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  is  an  Old 
Welsh  MSS.  containing  Romances  and  Tales 
of  great  antiquity,  and  known  as  the  "  Red  Book  of 
Hergest."  In  the  words  of  the  editor  of  the  final 
Welsh  Text  :  "  It  consists  of  362  foolscap  folios  in 
vellum,  and  the  whole  is  written  in  double  columns, 
in  a  style  which  is  characteristic  of  Welsh  MSS,  be- 
longing to  the  ^tter  half  of  the  I4th  century,"  and  yet 
again  "  Of  all  the  Welsh  MSS.  none  is  so  well  known  by 
name.  The  Red  Book  of  Hergest  may  be  described 
briefly  as  a  Corpus  of  Kymric  Literature,  both  prose  and 
verse."  In  this  MSS.  are  eleven  tales  classified  thus : 
Mabinogion  :  Pwyll,  Prince  of  Dyved  ;  Branwen,  Daughter 
of  Llyr ;  Manawyddan,  Son  of  Llyr ;  Math,  Son  of 
Mathonwy  :  Tales  :  Maxen's  Dreams,  Lludd  and  Llevelys, 
Kulhwch  and  Olwen,  Rhonabwy's  Dream  ;  Romances : 
Owein  and  Lunet,  Peredur,  Gereint  and  Enid.  No  serious 
attempt  was  made  to  translate  this  MSS.  until  Lady 
Charlotte  Guest  issued  her  admirable  collection  in  1849, 
though  I  must  not  omit  to  mention,  that  there  are  a  few 
isolated  translations  of  two  or  three  of  the  tales  made  at 
the  end  of  the  iSth  and  beginning  of  the  igih  century. 
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Lady  Guest's  three  volumes  contain  a  Welsh  and  English 
Text.  The  former  is  fairly  accurate,  but  in  the  latter,  in 
consequence,  doubtless,  of  the  whole  being  dedicated  to 
her  boys,  who  were  probably  the  inspiration  of  her  labours, 
where  she  considered  necessary  many  parts  of  the  stories 
were  glossed  over  or  omitted.  She  has  done  her  work  in 
a  charming  manner,  the  diction  is  elegant  and  polished,  and 
does  not  appear  to  interfere  with  the  rhythm  and  charm 
which  lie  in  the  narratives. 

This  English  edition  still  remains  the  standard  one, 
though  Mr.  Alfred  Nutt  has  recently  issued  a  pocket  edition 
carefully  edited.  He  is  an  ardent  admirer  of  both  the 
Mabinogion  and  Lady  Guest's  translation,  speaking  of  the 
latter  as  a  master-piece  of  English  narrative  prose,  and  as 
a  classic.  With  but  few  alterations  and  additions  he  gives 
Lady  Guest's  versions  verbatim,  together  with  many  scho- 
larly notes.. 

It  was  through  Lady  Guest's  edition  that  Renan  was 
led  to  write  his  study  on  the  "  Poetry  of  the  Celtic  Races," 
in  which  he  eulogistically  says : — "A  woman  of 
distinction,  Lady  Charlotte  Guest,  charged  herself  with  the 
task  of  acquainting  Europe  with  the  collection  of 
Mabinogion,  the  pearl  of  Gaelic  Literature,  the  completest 
expression  of  the  Cymric  genius.  This  magnificent  work 
executed  in  twelve  years,  with  the  luxury  that  the  wealthy 
English  amateur  knows  how  to  use  in  his  publications,  will 
one  day  attest  how  full  of  life  the  consciousness  of  the 
Celtic  race  remained  in  the  present  century ;  only  indeed 
the  sincerest  patriotism  could  inspire  a  woman  to  undertake 
and  achieve  so  vast  a  literary  monument."  And  it  was 
also*-  from  this  edition  that  Villemarque  gave  the 
world  his  French  translation.  From  it  likewise  was 
Matthew  Arnold  moved  to  speak  of  it  as  :  "  That  charming 
collection  for  which  we  owe  such  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
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Lady  Charlotte  Guest."  In  1881  Sidney  Lanier  pub- 
lished the  English  translation,  uniformly  with  his  "Boy's 
Froissart,"  and  "Boy's  King  Arthur,"  under  the  title  of 
"Boy's  Mabinogion" ;  and  this  "Boy's  Mabinogion"  was 
my  first  introduction  to  this  wonderful  collection  of  romance. 

One  more  edition  I  wish  to  mention  is  that  edited  by 
Mr.  J.  M.  Edwards,  and  published  by  Hughes  Wrexham. 
I  wish  to  draw  attention  to  this  edition  as  giving  some 
idea  of  what  is  being  done  to  reach  the  young  people  in 
the  present  day.  Every  advantage  is  being  offered  them 
for  an  intimate  acquaintance,  gradually,  with  the  old 
Welsh  Literature.  These  volumes  are  in  the  vernacular, 
neatly  got  up,  well  printed  and  edited,  and  within  the 
reach  of  all. 

I  have  said  that  Lady  Guest  published  a  Welsh  Text. 
Although  her  work  was  an  excellent  one,  it  was  felt  that 
a  more  scholarly  text  was  necessary, — hers  "  may  be  said 
to  belong  to  the  pre-scientific  era  " — and  so  in  1887  two  of 
the  foremost  Celtic  scholars,  Principal  Rhys  and  Mr. 
Gwenogfryn  Evans,  collaborated,  issuing  what  is  now 
known  as  "  The  Text  of  the  Mabinogion  and  other  Welsh 
Tales  from  the  Red  Book  of  Hergest,"  and  printed  at  the 
Clarendon  Press.  This  is,  again  to  quote  from  the  Preface, 
"a  diplomatic  re-production  of  the  original  MSS."  But 
this  text  is  an  excellent  work,  and  has  served  for  the  later 
studies  of  scholars,  and  will  in  all  probability  continue  to 
hold  its  own  as  the  standard  text. 

The  eleven  tales  in  the  "  Red  Book,"  which  Lady 
Guest  called  "  Mabinogion,"  are  now  found  to  divide 
themselves  naturally  into  two  parts.  Principal  Rhys  says : 
"  Since  the  publication  of  Lady  Guest's  handsome  volumes, 
an  idea  prevails  that  any  Welsh  tale  of  respectable 
antiquity  may  be  callel  a  Mabinogi,  but  there  is  no  warrant 
for  extending  the  use  of  the  term  to  any  but  the  Four 
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branches  of  the  Mabinogi,  namely,  Pwyll,  Prince  of  Dyved  ; 
Branwen,  Daughter  of  Llyr ;  Manawyddan,  Son  of  Llyr ; 
and  Math,  Son  of  Mathonwy." 

In  the  MSS.  each  of  the  four  Mabinogi  is  prefaced  by  a 
remark :  "  Here  commences  the  Mabinogi  of,  etc.," 
concluding  "  Here  ends  this  branch  of  the  Mabinogi."  In 
the  other  Tales  the  word  Mabinogion  is  never  mentioned, 
this  fact  appears  to  me  to  lend  considerable  weight  to 
Principal  Rhys'  opinion,  and  further  there  is  a  continuity  in 
the  narrative,  forming  almost  a  sequence ;  indeed,  they 
hav<?  been  aptly  termed  as  four  chapters  in  one  book. 
Many  of  the  same  characters  are  mentioned  in  each  story. 
Stephens  in  his  "  Literature  of  the  Kymry,"  a  very  able 
and  critical  book,  although  many  of  his  theories  are  not 
considered  to-day  as  authoritative,  says : — "The  term 
Mabinogion  is  applied  indifferently  to  all  the  Tales ;  but 
that  is  not  strictly  proper."  Renan  alsoi  anticipated  this 
opinion  when  he  remarked  that  "  The  right  to*  apply  the 
title  'Mabinogion'  to  the  whole  of  the  narratives  .... 
published,  is  open  to  doubt."  This  view  then,  as  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  gather,  is  generally  accepted  by  scholars, 
yet  in  the  second  volume  of  stories  issued  by  Mr.  J.  M. 
Edwards,  and  to  which  I  previously  referred,  he  has  called 
them  "Mabinogion,"  a  title  which  I  consider  misleading,  and 
for  which  I  ventured  to  remonstrate.  The  only  reason  Mr. 
Edwards  gives  me  is  that  they  are  known  to  the  people  at 
large  as  such,  but  that  scholars  know  the  correct  view. 
This  difficulty  might  easily  have  been  overcome,  and  our 
objection  met,  by  an  explanatory  reference  in  the  preface 
of  the  second  series. 

The  absence  of  the  Arthurian  Legend  from  the  four 
branches  of  the  Mabinogi,  not  only  points  to  the  greater 
antiquity  of  these  tales  than  the  others  in  the  "Red  Book," 
but  has  a  deeper  significance  as  in  the  words  of  Professor 
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Anwyl :  — "  Which  seems  to  make  it  clear  that  in  the  legends 
of  Gwynedd  and  Dyfed  he  had  no  place  whatever,"  that  is 
to  say,  that  in  the  legends  of  the  greater  part  of  the  geo- 
graphical district  known  to  us  to-day  as  Wales,  he  had  no 
place  or  part  at  the  time  these  tales  were  originated. 
Arthur  succeeded  his  father  A.D.  500,  dying  in  the  first 
third  of  the  sixth  century.  He  does  not  appear  in  Welsh 
literature  until  the  I2th  century.  Mr.  Ivor  John  in  an  able 
study  of  the  Mabinogion  in  that  excellent  series  of 
"  Popular  Studies  in  Mythology,  Romance  and  Folk- 
lore," issued  by  David  Nutt,  says  :  — "The  Arthurian  legend 
acquired  immense  popularity,  and  in  the  second  half  of  the 
1 2th  century,  over-ran  the  literature  of  all  Europe.  Wales 
shared  in  this  movement,  and  most  of  the  special  Welsh 
Arthurian  literature  shews  affinities  with  the  continental 
forms.  Now  the  tales  with  which  we  are  dealing  (the  four 
referred  to)  know  absolutely  nothing  of  this  later  Arthur 
story,  and  must  have  been  composed  before  it  attained  the 
important  position  it  holds  in  Welsh  literature  of  the  I2th 
century." 

Stephens,  in  his  "Literature  of  the  Kymry,"  gives  another 
reason  for  supposing  the  four  branches  are  older  than  the 
rest : — "  In  the  earlier  tales  of  Kymric  origin,  the  machinery 
is  invariably  supernatural.  The  Mabinogion  of  Pwyll, 
Branwen,  Math  and  Manawyddan,  are  evidences  of  this, 
the  marvellous  and  moving  power — is  seldom — indeed,  we 
may  say,  never  personal  courage,  but  invariably  magic,  and 
the  same  fact  appears  in  verse  as  well  as  prose  legends." 
This  argument  is,  as,  of  course,  against  the  Knight-errantry 
and  spirit  of  adventure,  which  he  finds  in  the  remaining 
tales,  and  which  he  attributes  to  the  fact  of  their  being 
clearly  post-Norman.  Mr.  Nutt  trenchantly  criticises  this 
statement,  remarking  that  "  the  assertion  can  only  be  ex- 
cused by  his  ignorance  of  the  kindred  Celtic  literature  of 
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Ireland.  In  that  literature  the  spirit  of  knight-errantry  is 
rampant,  and  was  fostered  by  institutions  akin — in  their 
essence — to  those  of  mediaeval-knighthood.  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  both  spirit  and  institution  flourished  in  an- 
cient Wales  as  in  ancient  Ireland." 

As  to  the  origin  of  any  of  the  tales  nothing  is  known.  In 
their  transition  by  generation  after  generation  of  bards 
they  doubtless  multiplied  greatly,  both  in  legend  and  detail. 
Professor  Anwyl  in  a  series  of  articles  in  the  "  Zeitschrift 
fur  Celtische  Philologie,"  has  very  ably  produced  an 
extensive  list  of  legends,  local  and  national,  which  he 
declares  were  skilfully  interwoven  into  even  one  branch 
of  the  Mabinogi.  When  this  line  of  research  is  carried 
through,  and  some  of  the  local  legends  expertly  examined, 
we  may  be  able  to  come  to  a  closer  touch  with  the  dating 
of  much  of  this  interesting  lore.  One  Welshman  in  his 
eagerness  to  get  as  near  the  Deluge  for  origin  as  possible, 
remarks  with  enthusiasm) :  — "According  to  account  these 
are  the  oldest  things  in  our  literature.  It  is  true  they  were 
inscribed  in  the  Red  Book  of  Hergest  about  the  I3th  cen- 
tury. But  they  are  centuries  older  than  that ;  they  are 
older  than  the  Gospel,  and  were  recited  before  the  Romans 
or  Saxons  saw  our  country." 

Matthew  Arnold,  in  "The  study  of  Celtic  Literature," 
marshalled  facts  to  point  to  the  existence  of  early  Welsh 
literature,  and  this  was  great  testimony  from  one  who  said 
that :  "  He  had  no  ends  to  serve  in  finding  in  Celtic 
Literature  more  than  is  there,"  and  that  "  he  must  surely  be 
without  the  bias  which  has  so  often  rendered  Welsh  students 
extravagant."  His  earliest  testimony  is  that  of  Lucan  fifty 
years  after  Christ,  to  the  Celtic  race  being  then  "  wiser  than 
their"  neighbours,"  and  so  he  gives  his  authorities  right  up 
to  the  period  at  which  this  "  wisdom  "  was  committed  to 
MSS.,  after  which  surmise  ceases. 
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Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  the  influence  of  the 
Irish  stories  upon  the  Mabinogion.  Mr.  Ivor  John,  after 
a  fairly  exhaustive  comparison  of  the  early  Welsh  and  Irish 
tales  writes :  "We  shall  therefore  treat  the  four  branches 
of  the  Mabinogi  as  the  degraded  Brythonic  developments 
of  early  Celtic  myth-roots,  owing  their  deeper  resemblances 
to  Irish  Tales  to  original  community  of  myth,  and  their 
more  superficial  resemblances  to  late  influences  from  Irish 
sources." 

Mr.  Nutt  considers  that  the  Mabinogion,  properly  so 
called,  were  probably  re-dacted  in  the  last  quarter  of  the 
nth  century.  They  had  been  transmitted  orally  by  the 
bards  for  many  centuries.  They  were  first  committed  to 
MSS.  as  has  already  been  noticed,  in  the  I4th  century,  and 
by  the  monks  it  is  presumed. 

Admitting  then  that  the  four  Branches  of  the  Mabinogi, 
which  are  prose  stories  with  occasional  bursts  of  poetry, 
are  of  greater  antiquity,  it  is  important  to  take  note  of  the 
judgment  of  Principal  Rhys  here  : — "  Strictly  speaking  the 
word  Mabinog  is  a  technical  term  belonging  to  the  bardic 
system,  and  it  means  a  literary  apprentice.  In  other  words 
a  Mabinog  was  a  young  man  who  had  not  yet 
acquired  the  art  of  making  verse,  but  one  who  received 
instruction  from  a  qualified  Bard.  The  natural  inference 
is  that  the  Mabinogion  meant  the  collection  of  things 
which  formed  the  Mabinog's  literary  training,  his  stock-in- 
trade,  so  to  say  ;  for  he  was  probably  allowed  to  relate  the 
tales  forming  the  four  Branches  of  the  Mabinogi  at  a  fixed 
price  established  by  law  or  custom.  If  he  aspired  to  a 
place  in  the  hierarchy  of  letters  he  must  acquire  the  poetic 
art." 

Of  the  Bards  I  do  not  intend  to  say  much,  although 
they  form  an  interesting  feature  in  the  history  of  early 
Welsh  literature.  It  is  evident  there  must  have  been  several 
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grades  of  superiority.  Many  of  the  Bards  were  men  of 
distinction,  of  high  position,  and  of  power.  They  were 
always  considered  necessary  to  the  complete  equipment  of 
any  regal  household.  Laws  were  framed  for  their  guidance 
and  protection — their  fees  and  payments  were  fully  set 
forth  in  these  ancient  documents.  Where  they  were  not 
household  fixtures  the  appointed  time  of  their  appearance 
was  a  day  of  rejoicing  and  pomp.  A  Bard  or  "  Clerwr," 
i.e.,  "travelling  bard,"  was  always  a  welcome  guest. 
Stephens,  in  speaking  of  the  habits  of  the  travelling 
bards,  says :  "  This  migratory  custom  bears  considerable 
resemblance  to  the  practices  of  the  Trouveres  of  the  North, 
and  the  Troubadours  of  the  South  of  France ;  and  the 
Bards,  Clerwyr,  and  Minstrels  of  Wales  correspond  pretty 
closely  to  the  bards,  rhymers  and  jongleurs  of  the  age  of 
chivalry."  It  was  evident  then  that  the  Mabinog,  the 
literary  apprentice,  had  to  graduate  through  the  various 
stages  referred  to  until  he  blossomed  into  a  fully-fledged 
Bard.  Wre  have  no  index  to  any  other  of  his  duties,  and  we 
fear  to  follow  this  point  much  further,  lest  we  should 
be  rudely  awakened  from  a  long-cherished  fancy  that  Bards 
are  born  and  not  made. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  Mabinog  was  allowed  to 
recite  the  Mabinogi  at  a  fixed  price.  What  this  was  is  very 
uncertain,  but  one  author  has  ventured  to  assume  there  is 
some  resemblance  to  this  payment  in  an  old  Irish  story, 
"Vision  of  Mac  Longlimme."  The  reward  of  the  recital 
of  this  story  is  "a  whitespotted,  red-eared  cow,  a  shirt  of 
new  linen,  a  woollen  cloak  with  its  brooch  from  a  King  and 
Queen,  from  married  couples,  from  stewards,  from  princes 
to  him  who  is  able  to  tell  and  recite  it  to  them."  It  is 
very*fekely  that  the  late  Queen  was  a  student  of  Celtic 
Lore,  for  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  those  people,  who 
at  various  times  met  to  entertain  her  and  her  Court,  to 
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receive  presents,  or  "a  fixed  price"  for  their  labours,  though 
I  do  not  recollect  hearing  of  any  of  these  Troubadours  or 
Jongleurs  taking  away  with  them  a  "white-spotted,  red- 
eared  cow,"  or  even  a  "shirt  of  new  linen."  In  all  proba- 
bility their  fees  were  just  as  acceptable  to  them,  as  were 
the  "  red-eared  cow  and  linen  shirt "  to  the  Mabinog  of 
ancient  days. 

Looking  at  the  Mabinogion  from  a  literary  point  of 
view,  there  is  no  doubt  they  are  exquisite  examples  of 
story-telling.  The  subject  is  ever  clearly  represented,  there 
is  a  polish  of  manner  which  impresses  one  deeply  upon 
comparison  with  some  of  the  old  Irish  Sagas,  both  in 
language  and  detail.  There  is  a  singular  charm  about  the 
Mabinogion  which  is  hard  to  define,  there  is  no  grossness, 
such  as  one  may  come  across  in  Malory's  "  La  Morte 
D'Arthur " ;  even  when  approaching  dangerous  ground 
there  is  nothing  that  is  as  bad  as,  or  at  any  rate  worse,  than 
much  of  the  matter  in  some  of  our  evening  papers. 

Tt  is  a  remarkable  feature  in  the  Mabinogi  that  the 
people  described  are  always  high-born.  They  are  always 
Kings,  Princes,  and  noblemen  ;  no  mention  is  made  of  the 
lower  classes — probably  there  were  no  lower  classes  in 
Wales  until  the  Saxons  came. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL  ON  THE  FORTIETH 
SESSION. 


T  N  presenting  their  Report  on  the  Session  just  completed, 
the  Council  of  the  Manchester  Literary  Club,  feel  them- 
selves able,  with  more  than  customary  warmth,  to  congratulate 
the  members  on  its  excellence,  pleasantness,  and  success. 
The  offers  of  papers,  especially  for  the  second  half  of  the 
Session,  were  so  numerous  that  it  became  necessary  to  decide 
whether  the  size  of  the  Syllabus  should  be  increased  or  some 
of  the  papers  postponed  to  a  future  Session.  This  pleasing 
difficulty  was  met  by  enlarging  the  Syllabus  probably  for  the 
first  time  in  the  annals  of  the  Club.  The  papers  read  have 
been  interesting,  entertaining,  and  valuable,  and  often  of  high 
literary  merit.  The  proceedings  have  been  diversified  in  a 
very  agreeable  way  by  musical  and  special  evenings,  and  the 
usual  conversazioni.  A  night  devoted  to  Spenser  was  produc- 
tive of  much  good  work  in  a  highly  desirable  direction.  Many 
of  the  papers  read  during  the  Session  have  been  printed  in  the 
Manchester  Quarterly,  which  maintains  a  high  position  among 
the  best  literary  periodicals  of  the  day. 

Twenty-two  ordinary  meetings  and  one  special  meeting 
were  held  at  which  twenty-two  papers  and  thirty-three  short 
communications  were  read.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the 
papers : — 

1901. 

Oct.       14.     Concerning  a  Dedication JOHN  WALKER. 

„         21.    James   Marshall  Mather  as  Lancashire 

Novelist   WM.  DINSUORE. 

28.    The  Old  Fortune  Teller    REV.  A.  W.  Fox. 
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1901. 

Nov.  4.     Stephen  Phillips' Paolo  and Francesca.. TINSLEY  PBATT. 

,,  11.  The  Troubadours  THOS.  NEWBIGGING. 

„  18.  Scandinavian  Stories  about  Huldre    ....  ABEL  HEYWOOD. 

„  25.  Vengeance  of  Hannibal THOMAS  KAY. 

Dec.  2.  The  "  Forget-Me-Not "  . . .  i C.  T.  T.  BATEMAN. 

„  9.  Theodore  Hook MABK  BAILEY. 

„  16.  Jane  Austen  and  the  Novel EDMUND  MEBCER. 

1902. 

Jan.  6.  Immanuel  Kant    GUSTAV  JACOBY. 

,,  13.  "  Lifting  Tuesday "   EEV.  A.  W.  Fox. 

,,  20.  Fa^ce  in  the  Mystery  and  Miracle  Plays. .  THOS.  NEWBIGGING. 

,,  27.  History  of  the  Manchester  Literary  Club..  J.  H.  SWANN. 

„  31.  Evolution  of  the  Cremona  Violin FEED.  SMITH. 

Peb.  10.  Musical  Impressions  of  a  visit  to  Sicily..  DK.  HY.  WATSON. 

„  17.  Hydrington  Prosecution  Society J.  E.  CBAVEN. 

„  24.  Lancashire  Inventors    SIB  W.  H.  BAILEY. 

March  3.  Poetical  Aspects  of  the  Saint  of  Assisi . .  W.  N.  JOHNSON. 

„  10.  Music  to  Waugh's  Songs N.  DDMVILLE. 

„  17.  Cyrano  de  Bergerac EDMUND  MEBCEB. 

„  24.  Mrs.  Gaskell JOHN  MOBTIMEK. 

The  short  communications  were  as  follows  : — 

1901. 

Oct.  14.  The  Harp  of  Life :  A  Poem LAUBENCE  CLAY. 

,,  21.  Maeterlinck's  "  Life  of  the  Bee "    WALTER  BUTTEKWOBTH 

„  28.  Sonnet WM.  BAGSHAW. 

„  28.  Passion  Play  of  1900 C.  H.  BELLAMY. 

Nov.  4.  Two  Sonnets  ABBAHAM  STANSFIELD. 

„  11.  Note  on  Coleridge's  "  Dejection  "    T.  C.  HORSFALL. 

,,  18.  Bachelor  Hall    H.E.CAMPBELL. 

Dec.  2.  Christopher  Smart    J.  H.  SWANN. 

„  9.  The  Last  Session :  Verses    B.  A.  EEDFEBN. 

„  9.  Hall  Caine's  "  Eternal  City  "  EEV.   A.  W.  Fox. 

„  16.  In  the  Footsteps  of  Dante C.  E.  TYBEB. 

1902. 

Jan.  6.  Cheshire  Village  Characteristics W.  V.  BUBGESS. 

„  13.  Kipling's  "Islanders" J.  H.  SWANN. 

„  13.  Stockport  Antiquarian  Society    J.  B.  OLDHAM. 

,.  20.  Potentiality  in  Poetry    W.  N.  JOHNSON. 

„  27.  Embossed  Book  Decoration C.  T.  T.  BATEMAN. 

„  27.  Eeaders  of  the  20th  Century    B.  A.  EEDFEKN. 

Feb.  3.  Life  and  Times  of  Spenser J.  H.  HOBBINS. 

„  3  Symbol  and  Allegory  in  Spenser WALTEK  BUTTERWOBTH 

„  3.  Spenser's  ••  Epithalamion  " GEO.  MILNEB. 

„  3.  Spenser's  Connection  with  Lancashire..!.  E.  ASHWOBTH. 

„  3.  Spenser  on  Scenery  EDGAB  ATTKINS. 

„  10.  Some  Literary  Club  Portraits     JOHN  MOBTIMEB. 

„  10.  Eeminiscences  of  Ben  Brierley    THOS.  NEWBIGGING. 

,,  17.  Contrasts    E.  H.  SELBIE. 

„  17.  Word -lore  from  Spenser  EDMUND  MERCEB. 

„  17.  Prof.  Elton  on  Tennyson    -    LAURENCE  CLAY. 

"  24.  Metrical  imitations  of  Chatterton EEV.  W.  C.  HALL. 

Mar.  3.  Stories  about  Dogs      SIM  SCHOFIELD. 

,,  10.  Erasmus  in  Praise  of  Folly J  AS.  CLAYTON. 

„  17.  Women  of  Scott's  Novels GEO.  SHONE. 

„  24.  The  Mabinogion JOHN  DAVIES. 

24.  Work  of  the  Spenser  Society   W.  E.  CREDLAND. 
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The  papers  and  short  communications  numbering  together 
fifty-five  may  be  thus  classified  :  Art  and  Music,  5 ;  Biblio- 
graphy, 6  ;  Biography,  9  ;  Criticism,  12  ;  History,  4;  Poetry 
and  Drama,  n  ;  Humour,  8  ;  Travel,  2. 

LIBRARY. 

The  Library  contains  620  volumes  consisting  principally  of 
books  by  members  of  the  Club,  with  the  addition  of  some 
works  of  reference  and  a  number  of  volumes  by  local  authors 
or  of  local  interest. 

Among  the  gifts  to  the  Library  during  the  Session,  there 
have  been  Mr.  F.  E.  Bradley's  "  Companies'  Act,  1900 ;  " 
Mr.  J.  E.  Craven's  "  Freemasonry  at  Bottoms,  Eastwood;". 
Rev.  G.  A.  Payne's  "  Mrs.  Gaskell  and  Knutsford ;  "  Wick- 
steed's  "  Dante  and  Virgilio,"  presented  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Tyrer ; 
Mr.  W.  V.  Burgess'  "  Sonnets;"  Mr.  Tinsley  Pratt's  "Harold 
the  Saxon;"  and  Mr.  Thos.  Newbigging's  "  Love's  Cradle, 
and  other  papers." 

EXCURSION. 

The  annual  excursion  of  the  Club  was  taken  on  Saturday, 
June  22nd,  the  district  selected  for  visitation  being  that  attrac- 
tive bit  of  Derbyshire  which  includes  the  villages  of  Eyam, 
Stony  Middleton,  and  Baslow.  The  day  was  fine  during  the 
portion  devoted  to  driving,  and  the  outing  was  much  enjoyed. 

CHARLES    POTTER   FUND. 

Learning  that  Mr.  Charles  Potter,  the  artist,  was  ill  and 
that  assistance  would  be  acceptable  to  him,  the  Council 
deemed  it  desirable  to  appeal  to  the  members  of  the  Club  and 
to  other  bodies  to  assist  in  the  formation  of  a  fund  for  that 
purpose.  A  circular  was  therefore  printed  and  sent  to  the 
Club's  members,  to  the  Presidents  of  the  Manchester 
Academy  of  Arts  and  the  Cambrian  Academy,  to  the  Chair- 
men of  the  Arts  Club  and  the  Brazenose  Club,  and  to  the 
Mayor  of  Oldham,  Mr.  Potter  being  a  native  of  that  town. 

In  response  £102  173.  6d.  has  been  subscribed  by  members 
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of  the  Literary  Club,  the  Brazenose  Club,  the  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts,  and  other  friends,  and  £50  in  addition  was  contri- 
buted by  the  Artists'  General  Benevolent  Institution. 

CONVERSAZIONI. 

The  Session  was  opened  on  Monday,  October  yth,  1901,  by 
a  Conversazione  held  in  the  Club's  rooms.  There  was  an 
interesting  exhibition  of  pictures  by  the  artist  members  of  the 
Club  and  other  local  artists,  and  an  attractive  entertainment 
was  provided  by  Mr.  Charles  Parker's  Opera  Concert  party, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  John  Wilcock.  The  Session  was 
terminated  by  a  Conversazione  in  the  Club's  rooms  held  on 
Monday,  April  i4th,  1902. 

In  addition  to  the  Conversazioni  a  paper  was  read  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Kay,  entitled,  "  The  Vengeance  of  Hannibal,"  which 
was  rendered  additionally  interesting  by  the  introduction  of  a 
number  of  songs  and  ballads  sang  by  a  party  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Darman  Ward.  A  special  musical  evening 
was  provided  by  Mr.  Fred.  Smith,  on  January  3ist,  1902,  to 
which  ladies  had  been  invited,  and  a  large  number  attended. 
A  paper  on  the  evolution  of  the  Cremona  Violin  was 
read  by  him  ;  it  was  illustrated  by  lantern  views  and 
by  the  performance  of  a  number  of  pieces  on  old  Cremona 
Violins  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  S.  Bridge.  Dr.  Henry 
Watson  in  his  paper,  entitled,  "  Some  Musical  Impres- 
sions of  a  Visit  to  Sicily,"  introduced  a  number  of  specimens 
of  Sicilian  music  and  song.  Another  musical  evening 
was  given  by  Mr.  N.  Dumville,  who  dealt  with  the  music 
to  Waugh's  Lancashire  songs.  His  selections  were  all 
sung  by  members  of  the  Club,  so  that  in  concluding  an 
unusually  musical  Session,  the  members  did  honour  to 
Lancashire's  sweetest  singer. 

CHRISTMAS    SUPPER. 

The  usual  Christmas  Supper  was  held  on  Monday,  Decem- 
ber 23rd,  1901.  Mr.  Geo.  Milner  presided,  and  there  was  a 
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large  gathering  of  members  and  friends.  The  usual  cere- 
monies and  mummings  were  performed  with  much  elaborate- 
ness and  historic  detail.  Father  Christmas  was  represented 
by  Mr.  B.  A.  Redfern.  Among  the  most  enjoyable  items  of 
the  programme  were  the  original  songs  and  verses  composed 
for  the  occasion  by  members  of  the  Club. 

IN    MEMORIAM. 

The  losses  by  death  during  the  year  have  been  Mr.  Robert 
Bennett,  J.  H.  Burton,  R.  S.  Chrystal,  C.  T.  Gregory,  J. 
Holme  Nicholson,  and  Wm.  Rogerson. 

MEMBERSHIP   AND    FINANCE. 

The  Club  has  lost  20  members  by  death,  resignation,  or 
being  struck  off  the  roll,  and  21  new  members  have  been 
elected.  The  number  now  enrolled  is  230.  The  Treasurer's 
statement  shows  an  income  of  ^"256  135.  iod.,  and  an  expendi- 
ture of  ^"226  2s.  6d.,  being  a  balance  of  income  over  expendi- 
ture of  ^"30  us.  4d. 
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TREASURER'S  STATEMENT,  1901-2. 


Ok. 


INCOME.             £    s.    d. 

To  Balance  from  1900-1  16     3  10 
To  Subscriptions:  — 
Ordinary  Members  : 

EXPENDITURE.        £     x.    d. 

By  Administration  :  — 
£    s.  d. 
Bent  20    0    0 

£  s.  d. 

175  for  1901-2  <&  2i/-  183  15    o 

I     ,,           ,,         ,,   2O/-         I      O      O 

28  arrears      „  2i/-    29    8    o 
Corresponding  Members  : 

10  for  1901-2  ®  10/6      550 
2  arrears      „  10/6      i     I    o 

Entrance  Fees  : 
16  (<t)'  2i/-  16  16    o 

Postage,  parcels, 
and  sundries..  14    2     4 
Printing    and 
Stationery    .  .   14    7    0 
Advertising  ....     6    9     0 
H.  S.  Sutton  Me- 
morial (Print- 
ing &  Postage)     2  13    0 

237     5     0 

.    -          '57   11      4 

To  Vols.  of  "  Papers  "  sold  .  .       350 

By  Publications  : 
Annual  Volume  110    0    0 
Editor's  Fee  ..     15    0    0 

1<>er      A      A 

Expenses  of  Conversazioni, 
Musical  Evenings,  &c.  :  — 
Refreshments...     15     0    0 
Hire  of  Pianos       660 
Collecting    and 
Hanging  Pic- 
tures, &c....       4  12    3 
Disbursements 
for  Expenses 
of  Singers.&c.      5  10    0 
Hire    of     Cos- 
tumes    for 
Christmas 
Supper  3     4    0 
04   10     a 

i 

By  other  Expenses  :  — 
Excursions  326 
Books  —  Mur- 
ray's Diction- 
ary &  Dialect 
Dictionary  .  .       2     1  10 
Insurance  ....       0  17     6 
Bank    Interest, 
Commission, 
and  Cheques      2  17     1 
__      8  18  11 

Balance  30  11    4 

£256  13  10 

£256  13  10 

We  have  seen  and  examined  the  Vouchers  for  the  above,  and  found 
them  duly  in  order,  and  certify  the  Accounts  to  be  correct. 

H.  TINSLET  PRATT,          1  Auditors 
JNO.  H.  BROCKLEHURST,  f AU( 


Proceedings. 


EXCURSION. 

EYAM    AND    BASLOW. 

SATURDAY,  JUNE  22,  1901. — The  annual  excursion  of  the 
members  of  the  Manchester  Literary  Club  was  accomplished 
on  this  day.  There  was  a  good  attendance,  which  included 
many  ladies.  The  programme  began  with  a  railway  journey 
to  Grindleford,  where  carriages  were  taken,  and  the  party 
drove  to  the  pretty  little  village  of  Eyam.  As  is  well  known, 
the  village  is  interesting  because  of  its  devastation  by  the 
plague  in  1665.  The  lovely  Cucklett  Dell,  close  by,  where 
many  of  the  plague  victims  were  buried,  and  where  the 
stone  "  pulpit  "  used  for  divine  service  during  that  distress- 
ful time  still  stands,  was  also  visited.  The  drive  then  con- 
tinued through  the  impressive  scenery  of  Stony  Middleton, 
and  by  the  banks  of  the  Derwent  to  Baslow.  Luncheon 
and  tea  were  partaken  of  at  the  Wheat  Sheaf  Hotel,  Baslow. 
During  the  afternoon  a  section  of  the  party  made  a  further 
driving  excursion  to  Haddon  and  Bakewell.  Those  who 
remained  behind  enjoyed  themselves  in  the  grounds  of  the 
hotel,  where,  in  a  bower  overhanging  a  limpid  stream,  they 
fleeted  the  hours  away  with  the  songs  of  our  greatest  bard, 
old  ballads  with  rare  rattling  choruses  and  recitations.  In  the 
evening  a  drive  to  Bakewell,  and  return  from  there  to  Man- 
chester by  train,  completed  a  delightful  and  much-enjoyed 
"  day  off." 

OPENING    CONVERSAZIONE. 

MONDAY,  OCT.  7,  1901. — The  fortieth  annual  session  of  the 
Club  was  opened  by  a  conversazione  held  on  this  evening  in 
the  Club's  rooms  at  the  Grand  Hotel. 
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Mr.  GEORGE  MILNER,  the  president,  was  in  the  chair,  and 
there  was  a  crowded  attendance.  A  musical  programme, 
arranged  by  Mr.  John  Wilcock,  was  provided  by  Mr.  Charles 
Parker's  Eolian  Opera  Concert  Party,  who  gave  a  delightful 
selection  of  songs  and  choruses  from  well-known  comic 
operas.  The  principal  vocalists  were  Madam  Edith  Shore, 
Misses  Lily  Wildsmith,  Jennie  Johns,  Minnie  Young,  Sera 
Clegg,  and  Rose  Alderman  ;  Messrs.  Tom  Hibbert,  R.  Ben 
Brierley,  and  Charles  Parker.  Mr.  Wm.  Lawton  played  a 
pianoforte  solo,  a  literary  recital  was  given  by  Mr.  Harry 
Riley,  and  a  humorous  sketch  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Ling.  The  pro- 
gramme opened  with  the  singing  of  Mr.  Newbigging's  song, 
"  We'll  all  go  a-clubbing  to-night,"  set  to  music  by  Mr.  N.  P. 
Thamsen.  Mr.  Wilcock  sang  the  solo  part,  and  the  whole 
company  joined  in  the  chorus.  Another  feature  of  the  pro- 
ceedings was  an  interesting  exhibition  of  paintings,  drawings, 
and  photographs,  which  were  lent  by  W.  Noel  Johnson,  T. 
Binney  Gibbs,  Henry  Gannon,  E.  E.  Minton,  B.  A.  Redfern, 
W.  E.  Rowcliffe,  and  Charles  Rowley  and  Company  Limited. 
A  bust  of  Thomas  de  Quincey,  by  Mr.  John  Cassidy,  was 
also  shown.  Upon  the  programme  the  following  sonnet, 
written  by  Mr.  Fred  Smith,  was  printed,  and  read  during  the 
evening  by  the  president : — 

Now  to  the  harbour  of  the  winter  night, 

Oar  scattered  fleet  returns.     Since  last  we  met 

In  many  waters  have  we  cast  a  net, 
And  drawn  our  sparkling  treasures  to  the  light. 
Not  every  shining  stone,  sea-worn  and  bright, 

Has  proved  a  gem  for  skilful  hands  to  set ; 

Not  every  shell  has  borne  a  pearl ;  and  yet 
Oft  have  we  touched  on  wonders  infinite. 

Unto  this  friendly  quayside,  at  our  will 

We  bring  our  craft — unship  our  cargo  here — 

And  find  warm  welcome,  counsel,  and  good  cheer — 

A  pipe,  a  polished  seat,  a  ruddy  fire, 

And  talk  that  flows  from  mind  to  mind  until 

It  stirs  the  impulse  of  our  best  desire. 

The  PRESIDENT,  in  the  course  of  his  address,  said  that 
night's  gathering  signalised  the  entrance  of  the  Club  upon  its 
fortieth  session.  Certain  sayings  in  our  language  seemed  to 
indicate  that  forty  was  a  critical  period  as  to  the  beauty  of 
women  and  the  wisdom  of  men,  though  perhaps  alliteration 
had  as  much  to  do  with  sayings  as  philosophy.  But  while  he 
was  not  prepared  to  fix  any  time  limit  to  the  beauty  of 
women,  it  was  quite  safe  to  concede  that  at  forty  a  man  had 
reached  his  mental  majority ;  and  if  that  were  true  of  an 
individual  it  was  still  more  true  of  a  society.  By  that 
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period  a  society  or  club  knew  where  it  was  and  what  it  could 
do.  Looking  back  on  those  forty  years  one  saw  how  their 
Club,  beginning  as  a  semi-private  coterie  of  wits  and  poets, 
and  dealing  largely  with  local  subjects  and  casual  science, 
interspersed  with  much  pleasant  junketing,  passed  into  the 
sympathetic  study  of  dialects,  then  into  the  wider  field  of 
English  literature,  and  finally  added  the  study  and  criticism 
of  literatures  other  than  English.  That  the  Club  had  been 
able  to  do  this  without  losing  its  social  and  recreative  char- 
acter and  its  pleasant  personal  intercourse  was  remarkable. 
Referring  to  the  syllabus  of  the  new  session,  Mr.  Milner  said 
he  had  never  known  so  much  good  material  poured  in  upon 
them  at  the  beginning  of  a  session.  Two  things  he  noticed 
with  especial  pleasure — the  advent  of  some  new  contributors 
and  the  return  of  some  old  ones.  They  were  to  have  both 
poetry  and  prose.  The  claims  of  three  English  novelists 
were  to  be  considered,  one  of  them  being  Mr.  Marshall 
Mather,  and  also  four  English  authors.  Three  papers  would 
deal  with  foreign  literature,  and  a  number  of  miscellaneous 
subjects  would  be  introduced,  into  which  music,  art,  and  folk- 
lore entered.  The  projects  before  the  Club  included  the 
completion  of  the  Lancashire  Novelists  series  and  their  ulti- 
mate publication  in  a  volume,  and  the  issue  of  a  book  of  Club 
songs,  based  upon  the  condition  that  it  shall  contain  original 
words  and  music  only.  The  educational  outlook  in  Man- 
chester was  improving.  The  Victoria  University  was 
strengthening  itself  in  many  directions,  and  widening  its  in- 
fluence as  a  centre  of  culture.  The  Technical  School  was 
completing  its  fine  equipment,  and  it  would  soon  rank  as  one 
of  the  most  efficient  institutions  of  the  kind  in  the  country. 
He  was  glad  to  see  that  the  authorities  of  the  School  were 
stiffening  the  preliminary  examination,  for  no  effectual  techni- 
cal instruction  could  be  based  upon  insufficient  elementary 
knowledge,  or  divorced  from  general  culture.  Other  encour- 
aging features  were  to  be  found  in  the  increase  of  public 
libraries,  in  the  success  of  continuation  classes,  and  in  the 
healthy  activity  of  all  sorts  of  organisations  and  societies  for 
the  advancement  of  literature  and  art.  Much  of  all  this 
might  be  ephemeral  or  it  might  be  deep-seated.  Mr.  Fortes- 
cue,  keeper  of  printed  books  in  the  British  Museum,  in  a 
recent  address  to  the  Library  Association,  expressed  much 
doubt  as  to  whether  the  habit  of  reading  was  so  universal  as 
was  snpposed.  He  shared  the  doubt.  We  all  read  novels 
and  feeble  magazines,  more  than  enough,  but  the  ignorance 
of  good  literature  even  among  the  well-to-do  and  convention- 
ally educated  classes  was  astounding.  It  was  strange  that  it 
should  be  so,  for  books  were  never  so  plentiful  or  so  cheap  as 
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they  were  now.  One  would  think  that  these  conditions  would 
tempt  the  most  careless  reader  to  form  for  himself  at  least  a 
little  library  of  intimate,  not  of  casual  acquaintances. 


MONDAY,  OCT.  14,  1901. — The  first  ordinary  business 
meeting  of  the  new  session.  Mr.  George  Milner,  the  president, 
was  in  the  chair.  Mr.  F.  E.  Bradley  presented  a  copy  of  his 
book,  "  The  Companies'  Act,  1900,"  and  Mr.  J.  E.  Craven 
gave  a  copy  of  his  "Freemasonry  at  Bottoms, Eastwood,"  for 
the  library. 

Mr.  LAURENCE  CLAY  read  an  original  poem  in  blank  verse 
descriptive  of  some  episodes  in  the  life  of  Savonarola,  and  of 
his  martyrdom  in  Florence.  The  following  forms  the  last 
section  of  the  poem  : 

THE   CONSUMMATION. 

NEVER  had  Florence  seen  a  day  more  fair, 

Nor  Nature's  self  more  blithesome  been  than  now ; 

Swift  Arno  seems  to  leap  with  joy  along, 

Singing  its  rippling  songs  as  if  'twere  glad, 

It  hastes  for  ever  to  the  boundless  sea. 

The  birds  in  emulation  strain  to  sing 

Their  sweetest  songs  of  love  and  rivalry. 

The  very  trees  have  secret  joys  and  whisper  low 

Of  life,  new  life,  and  the  gentle  wind  doth  catch 

The  sound,  and  takes  it  on  its  wings  to  man, 

He-whispers  it  to  him  so  soft  and  low 

That  'tis  an  influence  sweet  and  good  as  true. 

E'en  Pan  himself  could  not  sounds  sweeter  make ; 

The  gleaming  sun,  the  sparkling  dew,  the  life, 

The  joy  that  everywhere  abound ;  the  day, 

And  all  the  glad  moments  that  the  day  doth  bring  ; 

The  hopes  enriched  with  fears,  like  clouds  that  pass 

Across  the  sparkling  drop  of  dew,  nor  more, 

All  life's  gifts  of  bliss  or  woe,  alike  seem  raised  ; 

This  bless'd,  that  forgotten  now — this  day  of  days. 

And  yet,  for  one  immured  in  noisome  cell, 

'Twas  more  than  this  by  one  poignant  sad  regret, 

For  to-day  he  sails  to  an  unknown  port, 

Launching  without  a  guide,  without  compass,  bound 

For  far  far  seas  that  lave  no  earthly  shore, 

To  never  more  retrace  his  trackless  way, 

Nor  ever  more  to  Florence  fair  return. 

Now  e'en  its  very  stones  seem  friends  and  dear, 

And  never  life  more  sweet  and  full  and  real. 

Weary  and  weak,  the  strong  by  torture  lowered, 

With  limbs  the  rack  unsteadied  day  by  day, 

Pale  and  gaunt  he  comes,  Sav'rola  still  the  great, 

Great  in  heart  and  faith — in  spirit  great. 

Not  all  men's  malignant  hate  could  e'er  invent 

A  rack  that  could  th'  undaunted  spirit  quench, 

Which  fir'd  Sav'rola's  breast,  they  could  but  set 

It  free  to  wing  its  way  to  whence  it  came  ; 
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And  in  Imagination's  thought  his  soul 

E'en  now  hath  fledged  its  pinions  'yond  the  sun, 

Beyond  the  wind's  confines,  beyond  to  Him 

Whose  aid  he  seeks.     For  see  a  deep  humility 

Doth  rest  upon  his  mien,  and  scarce  he  seems 

To  live.     Bat  e'en  as  dullard  Time  wears  out 

The  longest  day  for  all,  their  sad  slow  steps 

At  last  do  reach  the  scaffold's  shameful  scene, 

The  threefold  gibbet  in  the  city  square ; 

The  heaped  fuel,  the  torch's  dismal  flame  ; 

The  very  sun  doth  seem  to  shame  it  all , 

And  nought  in  life  seems  here  in  tune,  since  death's 

Chill  blasts,  that  first  have  swept  the  dark 

Cold  fields  of  Tartarus,  doth  fan  his  brow. 

And  now 

The  haltered  beam,  the  kind  if  eager  flame 
Hath  set  Sav'rola  free  ;  and  death,  whom  he 
Full  oft  had  fearless  faced,  did  have  his  way 
At  last ;  and  he  whom  men  unfrocked  on  earth 
Was  robed  in  heaven  with  garments  undefiled. 
And  though  to  most  it  seemed  that  failure  stamped 
Her  cheerless  imprint  on  the  cause  for  which 
He  lived  and  worked — the  cause  for  which  he  died — 
Yet  'twas  with  victory  crown'd.     And  years  which  since 
'Mid  song  and  sorrow  brought  their  flood  and  ebb 
Of  moments  filled  with  hopes  and  fears  and  aims, 
Have  sung  some  songs  by  light  Sav'rola  sowed  ; 
And  mingled  with  the  sobs  the  days  did  bring 
Hopes  and  joys,  Sav'rola  died  to  give. 

Mr.  JOHN  WALKER  read  the  principal  paper  entitled 
"  Concerning  a  Dedication."  In  it  he  satirized  a  certain 
section  of  modern  writers  who  indulge  in  the  crime  of  "  log- 
rolling "  and  occasionally  go  to  the  extreme  of  dedicating  their 
books  to  themselves.  In  the  conversation  which  followed 
Messrs.  Milner,  Gleave,  and  Fox  took  part. 


MONDAY,  OCT.  21,  1901. — The  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr, 
John  Mortimer,  Vice-President. 

Mr.  WALTER  BUTTERWORTH  read  a  paper  on  Maurice 
Maeterlinck's  "  Life  of  the  Bee." 

JAMES    MARSHALL    MATHERT 

Mr.  WILLIAM  DINSMORE  read  a  paper  which  took  the  form 
of  a  contribution  to  the  Lancashire  Novelists  Series,  the 
subject  being  James  Marshall  Mather.  The  Rev.  J.  Marshall 
Mather's  genuine  presentments  of  the  Lancashire  cottar's  life 
stand  out  prominently  among  the  best  productions  of  the  kind 
by  acknowledged  master  delineators  of  humble  life  in  the 
County  Palatine.  He  possesses  the  touch  of  the  true  artist, 
he  is  a  past  master  of  the  story-teller's  art,  and  his  sketches 
display  rare  insight  into  and  acquaintance  with  the  character 
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and  aspirations  of  the  people  with  whom  he  is  concerned. 
While  Waugh,  Brierley,  Miss  Lahee,  and  others  had  done 
much  to  perpetuate  the  rude  moorland  and  factory  life  of 
Lancashire,  little  had  been  done  to  picture  the  stern  Puritan- 
ism of  the  hill  sects.  To  recall  and  record  the  lives  of  some 
of  these  rigid  religious  protessors  is  Mr.  Mather's  aim.  He 
found  the  originals  of  many  of  his  characters  among  the  hill 
and  vale  folk  of  Rossendale.  Certain  critics  consider  that 
several  of  Mr.  Mather's  stories  have  a  depressing  effect. 
Other  readers  may  prefer  to  be  depressed  and  feel  happy  in 
such  depression.  Although  the  music  of  these  stories  is  often 
in  the  minor  key,  the  strain  of  the  whole  series  is  delightful. 
Beyond  all  question,  students  of  local  literature  feel  grateful 
to  Mr.  Mather  for  his  work,  and  they  desire  to  hold  it  in  per- 
petual remembrance. 

A  discussion  followed,  which  was  participated  in  by  Messrs. 
Mortimer,  Fox,  Sowerbutts,  Redfern,  Stansfield  and  Craven. 


MONDAY,  OCT.  28,  1901. — Mr.  George  Milner,  the  Presi- 
dent, took  the  chair. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  BAGSHAW  read  an  original  sonnet. 

Mr.  C.  H.  BELLAMY  sent  a  paper  from  Tourcoing,  France, 
on  the  Oberammergau  Passion  Play  of  1900,  which  was 
read  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Brocklehurst. 

The  Rev.  A.  W.  Fox  contributed  the  principal  paper, 
entitled  "  The  Old  Fortune  Teller :  a  Lancashire  Sketch." 

A  conversation  followed  in  which  Messrs.  Milner,  Wade, 
Stansfield,  Butterworth,  Wilcock,  Mortimer  and  Brocklehurst 
joined. 

MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  4,  1901. — The  Chair  was  taken  by 
the  President,  Mr.  Geo.  Milner. 

Mr.  ABRAHAM  STANSFIELD  contributed  two  original  sonnets. 
MR.  TINSLEY  PRATT  read  the  following  short  paper  : — 

STEPHEN  PHILLIPS' 
"PAOLO  AND  FRANCESCA." 

Some  few  years  ago  Mr.  Stephen  Phillips  secured  wide 
recognition  as  a  poet,  not  of  promise,  but  considerable  achieve- 
ment. Unlike  most  poets,  Mr.  Phillips,  it  was  claimed,  had 
escaped  the  period  of  adolescence.  Emerson  is  recorded  to 
have  said  of  Thoreau's  poetry  :  "  the  thyme  and  marjoram 
are  not  yet  honey."  This  criticism  might  be  fitly  applied  to 
the  work  of  most  young  poets  who  have  not  yet  beaten  their 
own  music  out,  and  who  still  carry  the  universe  on  their 
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shoulders.  Such  was  not  the  case  with  Mr.  Phillips.  He 
sprang  full-statured  before  the  reading  public  with  the  book- 
let of  verse  entitled  "  Christ  in  Hades."  Later  came  a 
volume  of  greater  bulk  containing  "  Marpessa,"  "JThe  Woman 
with  a  Dead  Soul,"  "  The  Wife,"  and  some  minor  pieces. 
Now  we  have  the  two  plays  "  Paolo  and  Francesca "  and 
"  Herod."  Much  generous  praise  has  been  lavished  upon 
"  Paolo  and  Francesca  "  by  the  reviewers.  One  writer  says 
it  is  "  steeped  in  the  spirit  of  romantic  tragedy,  the  atmos- 
phere of  dread  things  to  come  being  produced  at  the  outset ; 
and  the  blank  verse  abounding  in,  at  once,  sonorous  and 
deeply  pregnant  lines  and  passages  that  have  the  real  Eliza- 
bethan ring  about  them."  Then  again,  another  writer  says 
"  This  is  a  tragedy  written  by  a  poet  who  has  been  an  actor, 
and  it  is  conceived  in  the  best  spirit  of  the  modern  stage, 
severe  and  simple,  yet  tense  with  dramatic  emotion,  Mr. 
Phillips  has  broken  absolutely  with  the  Elizabethan  models." 
Though  it  may  appear  rank  heresy  to  confess  so  much,  I  can- 
not perceive  that  any  of  Mr.  Phillips's  later  publications 
exhibit  higher  qualities  or  a  greater  range  of  poetic  power 
than  "  Christ  in  Hades,"  or  that  they  suggest  the  possibility 
of  further  development  in  the  poetic  art.  It  has  always  been 
honey  that  Mr.  Phillips  has  given  us — never  the  mere  thyme 
and  marjoram — but  the  quality  of  the  honey  remains  at  a 
dead  level.  In  the  foregoing  passages  I  have  quoted  it  will 
be  noticed  that  one  critic  claims  the  author  of  "  Paolo  and 
Francesca  "  as  a  disciple  of  the  Elizabethans,  while  the  other 
writer  contends  that  the  poet  "  has  broken  absolutely  with  the 
Elizabethan  models."  Readers  of  "  Paolo  and  Francesca  " 
may  satisfy  themselves  upon  this  point  by  comparing  this 
scene  in  the  drug  shop  with  the  apothecary  scene  in  "  Romeo 
and  Juliet,"  by  which  it  was  clearly  suggested.  Mr.  Phillips 
also  essays  a  lighter  vein  in  a  scene  which  is  occupied  by 
some  soldiers  and  village  girls.  Of  this  portion  of  the  play  it 
need  only  be  said  that  Mr.  Phillips  has  caught  only  the 
coarseness  of  the  Elizabethans  without  any  of  their  wit  or 
humour.  Indeed,  Mr.  Phillips  in  this  passage,  and  in  certain 
of  his  poems,  has  been  at  considerable  pains  to  show  that 
whatever  gifts  he  may  possess  as  a  poet,  a  saving  sense  of 
humour  is  a  quality  to  which  he  can  never  lay  claim. 

It  was  perhaps  but  natural  that  a  poet  who  had  served  an 
apprenticeship  to  the  stage  as  a  player  should  be  inspired 
with  "an  ambition  to  secure  a  reputation  as  a  poetic  drama- 
tist. Casting  about  in  his  mind  for  a  subject,  Mr.  Phillips 
chose  the  old  story  of  "  Paolo  and  Francesca  "  as  a  frame- 
work for  his  play.  The  title  matters  little.  The  story  deals 
with  one  of  the  common  tragedies  of  life.  "  Helen  and  Paris," 
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or  "  Lancelot  and  Guinevere  "  might  fit  it  equally  well.  The 
story,  briefly  stated,  is  as  follows  :  "  Francesca,  daughter  of 
Guido  da  Polenta,  lord  of  Ravenna,  was  given  by  her  father 
in  marriage  to  Lanciotto,  son  of  Malatesta,  lord  of  Rimini,  a 
man  of  extraordinary  courage,  but  deformed  in  his  person  : 

Not  that  the  face  on  which  the  lady  stared 

Was  hideous  ;  nay  'twas  handsome ;  yet  it  scared. 

The  handsome  features  had  a  wild  excess, 
That  discommended  e'en  their  handsomeness  : 
And  though  a  smile  the  lips  now  gentlier  warmed, 
The  whole  big  face  o'er  hung  a  trunk  deformed — 
Warp'd  at  the  shoulder,  broken  at  the  hip, 
Though  strong  withal,  nor  spoilt  for  soldiership ; 
A  heap  of  vigour  planted  on  two  stands 
Of  shapeless  bone,  and  hung  with  giant  hands. 

This  is  Leigh  Hunt's  extraordinary  conception  of  the  bride- 
groom, though  it  somewhat  suggests  the  caricature  of  a  Guy 
Fawkes.  Lanciotto's  brother,  Paolo,  possessed  those  graces 
of  person  which  the  husband  lacked,  and  unfortunately  en- 
gaged the  affections  of  Francesca.  The  love-intrigue  being 
discovered  by  the  husband,  the  lovers  both  suffered  death  at 
his  hands.  It  is  recorded  that  they  were  buried  together,  and 
that  three  centuries  after  the  bodies  were  found  at  Rimini, 
whither  they  had  been  removed  from  Pesaro,  with  the  silken 
garments  yet  fresh.  Such  is  the  story  upon  which  Mr. 
Phillips  has  built  his  tragedy — a  subject  handled  amongst 
other  previous  writers  by  Silvio  Pellico  and  Leigh  Hunt.  Of 
Hunt's  "  Story  of  Rimini  "  doubtless  the  critic  was  right  who 
exclaimed : 

0,  Gimini ! 

What  a  niminy-piminy 

Story  of  Francesca  di  Rimini  ! 

.Hunt's  verses  never  rise  to  the  dignity  of  the  subject.  His 
Francesca  was  little  better  than  a  mischievous  cockney  bag- 
gage. Hear  this  from  the  arbour  scene  : 

"  May  I  come  in  ?  "  said  he;  it  made  her  start, — 
That  smiling  voice ; — she  coloured,  pressed  her  heart 
A  moment,  as  for  breath,  and  then  with  free 
And  usual  tone  said, — "  0  yes, — certainly." 

In  selecting  the  dramatic  form  as  the  vehicle  of  his  later 
work,  Mr.  Phillips  challenges  comparison  with  other  noted 
poets  of  our  own  day — Mr.  Swinburne — to  name  a  single  in- 
stance. In  the  younger  poet's  dramatic  work,  we  looked  in 
vain  for  the  haunting  music  and  splendid  rhetoric  of  "  Both- 
well  "  and  other  of  Mr.  Swinburne's  plays,  but  in  mere  stage- 
craft, Mr.  Phillips  easily  takes  a  foremost  place.  His  first 
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consideration  is  the  business  of  the  actor — his  entrances  and 
his  exits — and  the  usual  traffic  of  the  stage.  This  is  shown 
in  a  striking  manner  in  the  opening  lines  of  "  Paolo  and 
Francesca."  The  scene  is  "  a  gloomy  hall  in  the  Malatesta 
Castle,"  and  the  stage  directions  are :  "  As  the  scene  opens  a 
trumpet  is  blown  outside.  Enter  Giovanni  hurriedly  down  a 
gallery  to  the  hall  with  papers  in  his  hands.  He  pauses  on 
the  steps." 

Gio. :  Peace  to  this  house  of  Rimini  henceforth ! 
Kinsmen,  although  the  Ghibelline  is  fallen, 
And  lies  out  on  the  plains  of  Trentola, 
Still  have  we  foes  untrampled,  wavering  friends. 
Therefore,  on  victory  to  set  a  seal, 
To-day  I  take  to  wife  Ravenna's  child, 
Daughter  of  great  Polenta,  our  ally ; 
Between  us  an  indissoluble  bond. 
Deep  in  affairs  my  brother  I  despatched, 
My  Paolo — who  is  indeed  myself — 
For  scarcely  have  we  breathed  a  separate  thought — 
To  bring  her  on  the  road  to  Rimini. 

(^1  noise  of  falling  chains  is  heard.) 
I  hear  them  at  the  gates ;  the  chains  have  fallen. 

Then  we  have  "the  stage  directions,  "  Enter  out  of 
sunlight  Paola  leading  Francesca  by  the  hand."  So  we  have 
the  entire  scene  plain  before  the  mind's  eye.  We  see  the  hus- 
band with  the  "wounded  back"  descending  the  stairs  ;  we 
are  very  familiar  with  the  clank  of  those  "  property"  chains, 
and  that  blaze  of  limelight  which  ushers  in  Paola  and 
Francesca  has  done  service  in  a  thousand  like  scenes.  Thus 
we  see  the  puppets  dallying.  The  whole  thing  is  distinctly 
theatrical.  Why,  we  may  ask,  should  Giovanni  enter 
"  hurriedly "  with  papers  in  his  hands,  and  then  suddenly 
pause  to  deliver  himself  of  these  platitudes  save  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  stage  effect  ?  The  verse  of  this  opening  passage 
is  the  baldest  prose  cut  up  into  iambic  lines.  But  it  serves 
its  purpose ;  and  in  other  portions  of  the  play  Mr.  Phillips 
has  some  splendid  flashes  of  poetry.  It  is  then  that  the  poet 
gains  an  advantage  over  the  stage  journeyman.  The  puppets 
love  to  toy  with  the  music  of  words.  Like  "  Herod "  in  a 
later  play,  they  profess  an  ambition  to 

think  in  gold  and  dream  in  silver, 

Imagine  in  marble  and  in  bronze  conceive 

Till  it  shall  dazzle  pilgrim  nations 

And  stammering  tribes  from  undiscovered  lands ; 

Allure  the  living  God  out  of  the  bliss, 

And  all  the  streaming  seraphim  from  heaven. 

Mr.  Phillips  has  introduced  into  the  story  of  Paolo  and 
Francesca  a  new  personage — Lucrezia,  a  cousin  to  Giovanni 
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— a  splendidly-conceived  character.  To  her  fall  some  of  the 
finest  lines  in  the  play  : 

My  husband  dead  and  childless  left, 
My  thwarted  woman-thoughts  have  inward  turned, 
And  that  vain  milk  like  acid  in  me  eats. 
Have  I  not  in  my  thought  trained  little  feet 
To  venture,  and  taught  little  lips  to  move 
Until  they  shaped  the  wonder  of  a  word  ? 
I  am  long  practised.    0  those  children,  mine  ! 
Mine,  doubly  mine ;  and  yet  I  cannot  touch  them, 
I  cannot  see  them,  hear  them.    Does  great  God 
Expect  I  shall  clasp  air  and  kiss  the  wind 
For  ever  ?    And  the  budding  cometh  on, 
The  burgeoning,  the  cruel  flowering : 
At  night  the  quickening  splash  of  rain,  at  dawn 
That  muffled  call  of  babes  how  like  to  birds ; 
And  I  amid  these  sights  and  sounds  must  starve — 
I,  with  so  much  to  give,  perish  of  thrift ! 
Omitted  by  His  casual  dew. 

Truly  Mr.  Phillips  is  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with.  "  Poetry," 
says  Coleridge,  "  is  the  blossom  and  the  fragrancy  of  all 
human  knowledge,  human  thoughts,  human  passions, 
emotion."  Another  passage  in  which  Paolo  speaks  of 
his  love  for  Francesca  perhaps  more  closely  bears  out 
Coleridge's  requirements  of  the  poet : 

0  God,  Thou  sees't  us  Thy  creatures  bound 

Together  by  that  law  which  holds  the  stars 

In  palpitating  cosmic  passion  bright ; 

By  which  the  very  sun  enthrals  the  earth, 

And  all  the  waves  of  the  world  faint  to  the  moon. 

Even  by  such  attraction  we  two  rush 

Together  through  the  everlasting  years. 

Us,  then,  whose  only  pain  can  be  to  part, 

How  wilt  Thou  punish  ?    For  what  ecstasy 

Together  to  be  blown  about  the  globe ! 

What  rapture  in  perpetual  fire  to  burn 

Together ! — where  we  are  in  endless  fire. 

There  centuries  shall  in  a  moment  pass, 

And  all  the  cycles  in  one  hour  elapse  ! 

Still,  still  together,  even  when  faints  Thy  sun, 

And  past  our  souls  Thy  stars  like  ashes  fall, 

How  wilt  Thou  punish  us  who  cannot  part  ? 

It  is  a  matter  for  sincere  congratulation  that  we  have  a  poet, 
still  young,  who  can  give  us  lines  like  these.  When  one 
remembers  the  modest  success  which  the  plays  of  Tennyson 
and  Browning  achieved  on  the  stage,  we  may  record  with 
considerable  satisfaction  the  fact  that  Mr.  Phillips  has  been 
able  to  produce  two  plays  which  fulfil  all  the  requirements  of 
the  player,  and  which  adorn,  in  no  small  measure,  the  poetic 
literature  of  to-day.  On  him  rest  all  our  hopes  for  the  revival 
of  the  poetic  drama  as  a  living,  active  force  upon  the  stage  ; 
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for  it  is  from  the  stage  that  it  must  appeal  to  the  greater 
public,  and  not  from  the  printed  book. 

In  illustration  of  the  paper  "  Paolo  and  Francesca  "  was 
read  by  Mr.  Ryder  Boys. 

A  discussion  followed,  in  which  Messrs.  Milner,  Butter- 
worth,  Pratt  and  Boys  took  part. 


MONDAY,  Nov.  n,  1901. — Mr.  Geo.  Milner  occupied  the 
chair. 

Mr.  T.  C.  HORSFALL  read  the  following  notes  on  Coleridge's 
"  Dejection  :  an  Ode." 

COLERIDGE'S  "  DEJECTION  :  AN  ODE." 

In  the  fifth  stanza  of  Coleridge's  "  Dejection  :  an  Ode  "  the 
following  lines  follow  a  full  stop,  which  is  at  the  end  of  the 
fifth  line  of  the  stanza,  and  complete  the  stanza : 

Joy,  virtuous  Lady  !  Joy  that  ne'er  was  given, 
Save  to  the  pure,  and  in  their  purest  hour, 
Life,  and  Life's  effluence,  cloud  at  once  and  shower, 
Joy,  Lady  !  is  the  spirit  and  the  power, 
Which  wedding  Nature  to  us  gives  in  dower, 

A  new  Earth  and  new  Heaven, 
Undreamt  of  by  the  sensual  and  the  proud — 
Joy  is  the  sweet  voice,  Joy  the  luminous  cloud — 

We  in  ourselves  rejoice  ! 
And  thence  flows  all  that  charms  or  ear  or  sight, 

All  melodies  the  echoes  of  that  voice, 
All  colours  a  suffusion  from  that  light. 

In  the  edition  of  the  poetical  and  dramatic  works  of  S.  T. 
Coleridge,  published  by  William  Pickering  in  1844,  from 
which  I  have  copied  these  lines,  the  word  "  dower  "  is  followed 
by  a  comma.  Some  years  ago  I  wished  to  quote  the  passage, 
with  other  lines  of  the  same  poem,  in  a  paper  which  was  after- 
wards printed  under  the  title,  "  What  to  look  for  in  pictures." 
It  seemed  to  me  to  be  perfectly  clear  that  Coleridge's  meaning 
is  that  a  spirit  and  power  in  ourselves  weds  Nature,  and  that, 
with  the  bride  whom  we  win,  through  our  possession  of  this 
"spirit"  and  "power,"  which  he  calls  "joy,"  but  which  in 
prose  would  be  called  "  loving  delight,"  we  gain  the  dowry  of 
a  new  Earth  and  new  Heaven  ;  and  I  therefore  felt  sure  that 
the  comma  after  "  dower  "  had  been  placed  there  by  mistake, 
and  I  omitted  it  and  placed  a  comma  before,  and  a  comma 
after  the  two  words  "wedding  Nature."  Sir  Arthur  Helps 
says  that  the  fact  that  whenever  any  quite  commonplace  event 
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happens  in  a  crowded  place — when,  for  instance,  a  man  gets 
into  a  hansom  cab  in  a  street,  three  or  four  people  think  it 
worth  while  to  watch  him,  is  a  sign  that  a  large  number  of 
people  live  very  uninteresting  lives.  The  striking  out  of  a 
comma  from  a  qu9ted  passage,  whether  it  be  a  good  or  a  foul 
deed,  is  but  a  small  deed,  and  when  I  say  that  I  remembered 
for  some  time  having  so  acted,  I  perhaps  may  seem  to  be  con- 
fessing that  my  life  was  a  very  empty  one.  But  I  did 
remember  the  deed,  and  when  Campbell's  edition  of  Coleridge 
came  in  my  way,  I  looked  at  the  passage  in  "Dejection" 
and  was  surprised  to  find  in  it  also  the  comma  after  "dower." 
Later,  when  in  1895  tne  Rev.  Stopford  A.  Brooke's  charming 
"  The  Golden  Book  of  Coleridge  "  appeared,  I  read  its  version 
of  the  ode  and  again  found  the  comma  after  "  dower." 

If  the  comma  have  a  right  to  that  place,  the  meaning  of  the 
passage  cannot  be  what  I  supposed  it  to  be,  and  as  the  late 
Mr.  Dykes  Campbell  was,  and  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  is  a  most 
careful  editor,  I  knew  that  the  comma  must  have  been  able  to 
show  some  claim  to  the  position  granted  to  it.  I  wrote  to  a 
well-known  student  of  Coleridge  to  ask  him  for  his  interpreta- 
tion pf  the  passage,  and  received  a  very  interesting  reply. 
"  As  to  the  Coleridge  lines.  There  never  lived  anyone  more 
careful  than  Dykes  Campbell  about  his  original,  and  his 
knowledge  of  Coleridge  was  drawn  from  more  than  twenty 
years  of  work.  I  should  think  that  his  text  must  be  right. 
Your  explanation  and  punctuation  are  both  very  interesting, 
but  they  do  not  express  that  favourite  thought,  both  of 
Wordsworth  and  Coleridge,  of  the  marriage  between  Nature 
and  the  heart  of  man,  on  which  Wordsworth  dwelt  so  much 
at  the  end  of  the  '  Recluse,'  and  which  Coleridge  either  took 
from  him  or  gave  to  him.  Joy  is  the  spirit  and  the  power 
which  Nature  wedding  himself  to  us — for  here  Nature  is  the 
man  and  the  human  soul  the  woman — gives  to  us  as  dower, 
and  the  result  of  the  gift  is  a  new  Heaven  and  a  new  Earth, 
and  our  own  joy  in  our  own  being.  We  possess  joy  and  all 
things  are  new,  and  chief  of  all,  ourselves.  That  is  my  read- 
ing of  the  passage  ;  and,  at  least,  it  preserves  the  meaning  of 
the  word  '  dower,'  of  which,  in  your  explanation,  you  are 
yourself  a  little  doubtful." 

I  did  not  find  this  reply  convincing.  I  do  not  believe  that- 
Coleridge  would  make  Nature  masculine,  and  in  my  reading 
"  dower  "  has  one  of  its  right  meanings  ;  "the  money  or  pro- 
perty which  the  wife  brings  to  the  husband."  And  my  read- 
ing seemed  to  me  to  be  more  closely  in  agreement  with 
Wordsworth's  expression  of  the  same  thought  than  in  my 
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correspondent's  reading.     The  passage  from  "  The  Recluse  " 
is  : — 

Paradise,  and  groves 

Elysian,  Fortunate  Fields — like  those  of  old 
Sought  in  the  Atlantic  Main — why  should  they  be 
A  history  only  of  departed  things, 
Or  a  mere  fiction  of  what  never  was  ? 
For  the  discerning  intellect  of  Man, 
When  wedded  to  this  goodly  universe 
In  love  and  holy  passion,  shall  find  these 
A  simple  produce  of  the  common  day. 

The  meaning  of  this  passage  is,  of  course,  unmistakeable, 
and  in  it  the  intellect  of  Man  is  the  bridegroom  which  weds 
the  goodly  universe  in  love  and  holy  passion,  and  obtains  with 
his  bride,  as  "  dower"  "  Paradise,  and  groves  Elysian,  For- 
tunate Fields,"  or,  in  other  words,  a  new  Heaven  and  a  new 
Earth. 

I  am  glad  to  say,  that  my  correspondent  told  me  some 
months  ago  that  he  now  accepts  my  reading. 

I  have  lately  received  some  evidence  which  shows  that  the 
comma  now  found  after  "  dower  "  has  not  always  been  there. 
Not  long  ago  I  found  in  a  paper  written  by  a  friend  of  mine 
part  of  the  passage  under  consideration  in  this  form  :  "  Joy  is 
the  spirit  and  the  power  which  wedding  Nature  to  us  gives  in 
dower."  I  wrote  to  my  friend  to  beg  that  the  passage  might 
not  be  so  given  again,  and  repeated  to  her  the  statements 
which  I  have  read  to  you.  My  friend  sent  my  letter  to  Mr. 
Ernest  Hartley  Coleridge,  to  whom  we  owe  "  The  Letters  of  S. 
T.  Coleridge,"  and  received  from  him  a  reply  from  which  I 
now  give  an  extract : 

"  In  the  version  sent  to  Sotheby,  July  19,  1802  [see  Letters 
of  S.  T.  Coleridge,  1895,  vol.  I.,  p.  382]  the  lines  run  thus  : — 

Joy,  William,  is  the  spirit  and  the  power 
That  wedding  Nature  to  us  gives  in  dower, 
A  new  Earth  and  new  Heaven. 

You  will  observe  that  there  is  no  comma  at  "  power  "  as 
there  is  in  the  Morning  Post  verse,  and  as  printed  by  J.  Dykes 
Campbell.  In  a  copy  of  Sibylline  Lines  [Leaves]  1817  (partly 
corrected  by  S.  T.  C.  himself)  the  line  runs : 

Joy,  Lady  !  is  the  spirit  and  the  power, 
Which  wedding  Nature  to  us  gives  in  dow'r 
A  new  Earth  and  new  Heaven. 

(Comma  at  power,  no  comma  at  dow'r).  Ed.  1828 — Sibyl- 
line Leaves.  Ed.  1847  puts  comma  ac  power,  and  dower.  If,  as 
I  think,  the  Sotheby  version  was  correctly  collated  by  me 
with  Coleridge  MS.,  that  ought  to  be  the  authority. 

Note  that  between  the  MS.  version  to  Sotheby,  July  19, 
1802,  and  the  appearance  of  the  poem  in  the  Morning  Post, 
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October  4,  1802,  S.  T.  C.  altered  "  that  "  to  "  which." 
If  Mr.  H.  is  right  the  lines  should  run  : 

Joy.  Lady  !  is  the  Spirit  and  the  Power 
Which,  wedding  Nature  to  us,  gives  in  dower 
A  new  Earth  and  new  Heaven. 

i.e.,  Joy  weds  Nature  to  Man  and  gives  us  the  dowry  of  the 
spiritual  wife — a  new  Earth  and  new  Heaven.  The  only 
objection  to  the  view  is  that  what  S.  T.  C.  called  the  ordon- 
nance  of  the  sentence  seems  to  require  that  "  wedding  "  should 
qualify  not  govern  "  Nature." 

I  see  that  I  don't  take  Mr.  Horsfall's  meaning,  "  to  us  " 
must  go  with  "  wedding  "  I  think,  not  with  "  gives  in  dow'r." 
I  used  to  think  that  wedding  Nature  (adj.  subst.)  gave 
us  joy — a  spirit  and  a  power — a  new  Earth  and  new  Heaven. 
Taking  part  of  Mr.  Horsfall's  hint  I  now  interpret  "  Joy  is 
the  spirit  and  the  power  which  giving  Nature  in  marriage  to 
us  assigns  as  a  dowry  a  new  Heaven  and  new  Earth." 

Mr.  Coleridge's  very  interesting  letter  shows  that  S.  T. 
Coleridge  saw,  and  did  not  alter,  a  version  of  the  poem  in 
which  there  was  no  comma  after  "  dower,"  and,  this  being  so, 
I  think  that  it  is  certain  that  he  must  have  meant  to  say  that 
Joy  gives  us  a  new  Earth  and  new  Heaven.  I  do  not  think 
that  Mr.  E.  H.  Coleridge  is  right  in  reading  "  wedding  Nature 
to  us."  "  Joy  "  is  part  of  ourself  and,  with  the  rest  of  our 
self,  weds  Nature,  and  as  it  is  the  part  of  us  which  wins 
Nature  for  us,  it  gives  to  us  the  dowry  of  the  new  Earth  and 
new  Heaven. 

Although  I  have  spoken  in  disparaging  terms  of  my  boldness 
in  removing  a  comma,  I  secretly  cherished  a  hope  that  by  so 
doing  I  had  earned  an  honourable  fame.  It  delighted  me  to 
think  that  perhaps  the  Manchester  Literary  Club  would  place 
a  tablet  to  my  memory,  if  not  in  Westminster  Abbey,  at  least 
in  the  Manchester  Old  Church — a  tablet  with  some  such  in- 
scription as  "  He  freed  the  literature  of  his  country  from  a 
misleading  comma."  Alas  !  I  have  been  rudely  awakened  from 
this  dream.  After  offering  to  make  this  "  short  communica- 
tion "  it  occurred  to  me  to  do  what  I  had  never  done  before, 
to  see  how  the  line  on  which  I  have  been  commenting  was 
given  in  Mr.  Ward's  selections  from  the  English  Poets.  To 
my  confusion  I  found  that  Mr.  Walter  H.  Pater,  who  edited 
the  extracts  from  Coleridge,  without  a  single  word  of  boasting, 
or  of  modest  depreciation  of  his  action,  struck  out  the  comma 
after  "  dower  "  and  gave  the  lines  thus : 

Joy,  Lady !  is  the  spirit  and  the  power, 
Which  wedding  Nature  to  us  gives  in  dower 
A  new  Earth  and  new  Heaven. 
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If,  however,  the  punctuation  which  I  have  suggested  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  more  clearly  the  relation  of  the  words 
"  wedding  Nature "  to  their  context,  receive  your  approval, 
perhaps  my  name  may  be  handed  down  to  posterity  as  that  of 
one  who  enriched  literature  by  two  well-placed  commas. 

In  any  case  I  have  shown  that  an  important  passage  in  one 
of  Coleridge's  best  known  poems  has  received  from  well 
trained  and  careful  readers  at  least  two  interpretations  which 
differ  much  from  each  other. 

Mr.  THOMAS  NEWBIGGING  read  the  principal  paper,  entitled 
"  Love's  Cradle  :  the  Age  of  the  Troubadours."  The  follow- 
ing is  an  abstract  of  the  paper  : 

THE    AGE    OF   THE   TROUBADOURS. 

The  vogue  of  the  Troubadour  is  of  fascinating  interest ; 
and  not  alone  from  the  personally  historical  point  of  view  ; 
for  a  knowledge  ot  the  era  in  which  he  flourished  is  indispen- 
sable to  an  adequate  appreciation  of  the  Renaissance  of 
literature  after  its  long  entombment  during  the  early  dark  and 
later  Middle  Ages. 

There  was  an  epidemic  of  poetic  and  chivalric  ardour  in 
those  early  centuries.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  insti- 
tution and  growth  of  chivalry,  while  it  braced  the  courage  of 
its  votaries,  had  a  humanising  effect  on  the  minds  of  men, 
softening  the  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  tending  to  the  ex- 
pression of  kindly  sympathy  with  woman,  which  augured 
well  for  the  progress  of  society  and  the  future  of  the  human 
race.  It  was  the  dawning  of  a  better  time,  a  burst  of  sun- 
shine, after  the  dark  period  of  the  early  Middle  Ages  of  unrest 
and  turmoil  and  transition  in  Europe  ;  and  also  when  the 
quieter  later  time  during  which  lassitude  had  tended  to 
thicken  the  blood  of  the  peoples,  had  passed  away. 

Poetry  is  in  all  countries  the  precursor  of  prose — the  earliest 
form  of  literary  expression.  It  is  the  natural  language  of 
youthful  gaiety,  whether  of  the  nation  or  the  man.  Birdlike 
he  sings  ;  lighthearted  he  vents  his  feelings  in  song.  It  is  the 
voicing  of  the  pride  of  living.  The  youth,  whether  a  lover 
or  not — but,  indeed,  all  youths  are  lovers — any  difference  is 
only  in  degree,  vents  his  gay  spirits  in  song  : 

Happy  man,  he  who  can 

Live  so  that  all  things  him  move 

To  love,  to  love. 

The  Troubadours  were  of  the  earth,  earthy,  as  indeed  is 
humanity  in  the  bulk,  with  a  gloss  of  spiritual  glamour  hiding 
deformities,  if  it  did  not  actually  convert  them  into  beauties 
rare  and  to  be  desired.  The  professed  theme  of  their  poetry 
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is  that  which  is  the  highest  attribute  of  Diety — Love.  But 
was  it  really  love  ?  In  the  majority  of  instances  no  more 
than  the  marble  statue  is  the  living  and  breathing  original. 
An  amazing  love  truly,  but  in  no  sense  divine ;  not  the 
Christian,  but  the  pagan  conception  of  love,  with  all  its 
materiality.  Artificial,  grotesque,  fantastic,  unlawful  in  some 
instances,  though  not  surreptitious  in  any  sense,  as  it  was 
proclaimed  in  the  light  of  day  and  in  the  presence  of  those 
entitled  to  question  and  resent  it.  Unreal  certainly ;  in  short, 
the  love  of  the  stage,  in  its  unreality,  whilst  wanting  in  the 
license  which  this  claims  as  the  representation  of  the  real 
passion.  But  to  have  suggested  a  suspicion  of  its  hollowness, 
even  in  a  whisper,  would  have  been  to  offer  insult  to  the 
stately  dames  who  were  the  subjects  of  the  Troubadours' 
painfully  passionate  eulogies. 

Learned  writers  differ  in  opinion  from  each  other  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  Romance  literature.  On  these  conflicting  views 
it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  dwell.  In  regard  to  the  name 
itself,  there  is  no  room  for  difference  of  opinion.  In  its  original 
and  broadest  sense  the  expression  "  romance  literature " 
means  literature  produced  or  written  in  a  dialect  of  the  Latin 
or  Roman  tongue. 

The  three  ancient  divisions  of  Languedoc,  Dauphine,  and 
Provence  form  the  sunny  shores  and  lands  of  Southern  France. 
This  was  one  of  the  first  provinces  of  Rome,  and  named  by 
them  "  Provincia  Gallica";  hence  the  designation  "  Pro- 
ven9als,"  as  applied  to  the  inhabitants.  Later  the  name 
"  Provence  "  became  limited  to  one  only  of  the  three  divisions. 
Of  these  Languedoc  and  Provence  were  essentially  the  home 
of  the  Troubadours  ;  and  it  was  here  that  the  dialect  gradually 
attained  to  literary  perfection.  Not,  however,  as  a  spoken 
language  so  much  as  one  devoted  to  courtly  uses,  and  to  the 
celebration  of  deeds  of  chivalry  and  amorous  adventure. 
What  is  equally  remarkable  with  its  rise  is  the  circumstance 
that  it  maintained  its  standard  of  excellence  without  variation, 
neither  progressing  nor  deteriorating  from  the  advent  of 
William,  Count  of  Poitiers  and  Duke  of  Aquitaine,  the  first 
of  the  Troubadours,  born  in  1070 ;  and  throughout  the  two 
hundred  years  (from  about  the  end  of  the  eleventh  to  the  end 
of  the  thirteenth  century)  that  the  vogue  of  the  Troubadour 
prevailed.  With  Giraut  Riquier,  the  last  of  the  Provencal 
singers,  the  Languedoc  ceased  to  be  employed  for  literary 
purposes.  The  crusade  against  the  Albigeous  hastened  the 
disuse  of  the  Proven9al  tongue  ;  and  it  was  finally  displaced 
by  the  Langue  d'  oil  of  the  northern  division  of  the  kingdom 
of  France,  after  its  conquest  of  the  south. 

The   Langue  d'oc  derives  its  special  importance,  not  so 
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much  for  itself  or  its  productions,  but  because  it  was  the  dis- 
tinctive prelude  to  the  renaissance  of  literature  at  the  close  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  Like  the  child  who  begins  at  first  to  feel 
its  feet,  so  the  age,  emerging  from  the  period  of  childish  ignor- 
ance, began  to  feel  the  possibilities  of  its  vernacular  and  used 
it  to  growing  effect  if  in  a  light-headed  way. 

There  is  glamour  of  romance  about  the  very  name 
"  Troubadour."  It  carries  the  mind  back  to  a  long  past  age 
when  "  lord  and  lady  gay  "  entertained  their  guests  in  the 
ample  baronial  hall,  and  when  in  song  and  instrumentaliza- 
tion  the  hours  sped  along  in  joyous  fashion.  That  this  after- 
glow of  interest  should  have  survived  through  the  centuries 
which  have  since  elapsed,  is  evidence,  even  if  none  other  were 
existent,  of  the  remarkable  character  of  the  Troubadour  era. 

It  was  an  age  of  leisure,  of  but  few  employments,  and,  on 
the  whole,  an  uncritical  age.  An  age,  also,  of  cultured  ignor- 
ance, with  no  printed  books,  and  such  as  existed  in  manu- 
script scarce  and  dear.  Even  if  these  had  been  more 
accessible  they  were  sealed  to  the  great  majority  who  were 
unable  to  read.  The  people  generally  were  wanting  in  the 
very  rudiments  of  education.  The  excesses  of  the  table  occu- 
pied much  of  the  time  of  the  high-born  amongst  the  community, 
and  this  again  unfitted  them  for  intellectual  pursuits. 

We  must  be  careful,  however,  not  to  make  too  much  of  the 
effect  of  this  want  of  literature.  To  a  twentieth  century 
reader  a  dearth  of  literature  would  be  a  deprivation.  It 
could  hardly  be  that  to  the  majority  of  people  living  in  the 
eleventh  century,  seeing  that  the  absolute  need  for  books  had 
never  entered  into  their  waking  dreams.  And  although  books 
were  relatively  scarce  for  the  reason  that  the  only  method  of 
multiplying  them  was  by  written  copies,  it  would  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  prove  that  there  was  by  no  means  that  paucity  of 
literature  which  has  been  represented.  After  all,  such  books 
as  constituted  the  great  bulk  of  the  writings  of  the  period 
could  scarcely  be  considered  of  absorbing  interest  to  the 
majority  of  even  those  who  could  read.  The  Encyclopaedias 
of  the  time  were  ponderous  compilations  for  the  most  part, 
giving  an  outline  of  philosophy  and  of  all  the  known  sciences, 
and  chiefly  written  in  Latin.  These,  however  illuminating, 
were  by  no  means  light  reading.  The  multitudinous  lection- 
aries,  missals,  canons  and  abstruse  theological  treatises,  were 
attractive  enough,  doubtless,  to  the  denizens  of  the  cloister, 
and  to  the  lay  scholar,  but  to  the  eleventh  century  mortals 
generally,  the  lack  of  them  would  scarcely  be  felt. 

The  Troubadour's  muse  was  subjective  and  lyrical.  As  a 
rule  he  eschewed  the  didactic  and  the  epical,  and,  cultivating 
the  lyrical,  concerned  himself  with  the  passion  of  love  as  it 
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affected  himself  personally.  So  far  as  he  attempted  the  narra- 
tive and  didactic  forms,  he  departed  from  his  role  of  Trouba- 
dour and  assumed  that  of  Minstrel. 

It  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted  that  the  chivalrous  spirit  of  the 
time  as  exemplified  in  its  devotion  to  the  fair  sex,  nurtured,  if 
it  did  not  actually  call  into  being,%  the  lays  of  the  Provensal 
singers.  These  reacted  upon  and  helped  to  polish  the 
manners  and  improve  the  taste  of  the  people.  But  they  did 
more  than  that ;  they  widened  the  intellectual  horizon  of  the 
people  by  opening  up  the  possibilities  of  dialetical  speech  in 
literary  directions,  and  they  heralded  the  dawn  of  a  glorious 
era  of  literary  activity.  The  very  greatness  of  the  dying  or 
dead  Latin,  and  the  splendid  literature  which  it  enshrined, 
contributed  to  the  darkness  which  overspread  the  early 
Middle  Ages,  because  it  was  with  disdain  that  the  scholar 
looked  upon  the  vulgari  eloquio  in  the  mouth  of  every  clodpole  ; 
and  this  disdainful  spirit  prevented,  or  at  least  postponed,  the 
literary  use,  and  therefore  the  improvement  and  progress,  of 
the  dialectical  tongues. 

The  progress  of  the  revival  of  letters  in  Italy  and  through- 
out Europe,  largely  through  the  splendid  labours  of  Dante, 
and,  later,  and  more  particularly,  of  Petrarch,  gave  the  death 
blow  to  both  the  popularity  and  the  attempts  at  imitation,  of 
the  effiminate  productions  of  the  poets  and  singers  of  Southern 
France  by  awakening  nobler  impulses  in  the  minds  of  the 
people,  and  presenting  examples  of  higher  excellence,  to  the 
attainment  of  which  they  could  aspire.  Dante  cut  the 
Italian  vernacular  adrift  from  the  Provensal,  with  which  for 
long  it  had  been  more  than  tinctured.  Dante  and  Petrarch 
have  been  called  "  the  morning  stars  of  our  modern  literature," 
and  certainly  none  more  deserves  that  title  than  Petrarch,  one 
of  the  noblest  characters  in  the  literature  of  any  age  and 
nation. 

The  visit  of  the  Troubadour  was  a  great  occasion.  Dram- 
atic representation  was  an  unpractised  art — unless  indeed,  the 
Religious  Plays  of  the  time  are  to  be  considered  as  such — and, 
lacking  the  daily  solace  of  literature,  for  learning,  as  we  have 
pointed  out,  was  the  heritage  of  only  the  professional  scholar, 
time  must  often  have  hung  heavy  on  the  spirits  especially  of 
the  fair  sex  who  could  hardly  be  expected  to  share  the  rude 
sports,  and  often  bloody  enterprises  of  the  lords  of  creation. 
All  this  tended  to  make  the  periodical  visits  of  the  Troubadour 
a  joyous  occasion.  Such  visits  filled  the  hiatus  in  the  domes- 
tic life  of  the  period,  and  brought  variety  and  interest  into  the 
homes  of  affluence  and  ennui.  The  day  of  his  arrival  being 
heralded,  when  on  his  gaily  caparisoned  steed,  and  dressed  in 
full  panoply  of  Knighthood  he  pranced  into  the  ample  court- 
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yard  of  the  mansion  with  his  retinue  of  Jongleurs  and  personal 
attendants,  he  was  welcomed  by  the  lord  and  lady,  and  family, 
and  by  the  guests  invited  to  take  part  in  the  promised 
festivities. 

The  devotion  of  the  Troubadours  to  the  high-born  dames  to 
whom  they  turned  their  odes  and  tuned  their  lyres  was  more 
than  Platonic  in  first  intention,  whatever  it  may  have 
been  in  the  outcome.  From  artificial  or  make-believe  lovers 
they  sometimes  converted  themselves  to  actual. 

The  Trouvers  of  Northern  France  are  distinct  from  the 
Troubadours  of  the  south,  but  they  flourished  during  the 
same  era.  They  were  the  bards  of  the  Langue  d'oil.  Whilst 
they  cultivated  the  love  lyric  like  their  southern  brethren, 
they  devoted  more  attention  to  the  epic  story,  recounting  feats 
of  warlike  prowess  and  deeds  of  heroism.  Their  compositions 
were  therefore  recited  by  the  Jongleurs  or  Gleemen  with 
occasional  lyric  interludes  and  improvisations  which  were 
sung  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  harp  or  vielle.  Their  songs 
took  a  wider  range,  and  one  more  suited  to  the  popular  taste 
to  which  they  appealed,  than  those  of  the  southern  singers, 
and  their  audiences  in  consequence,  if  less  select,  were  larger 
and  more  generally  appreciative. 

The  Minnesingers  of  Germany  flourished  for  about  a  hun- 
dred years,  from  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  during  the 
period  of  the  Swabian  emperors,  Frederic  Barbarossa,  Henry 
VI,  and  Frederic  II.,  of  the  great  house  of  Hohenstauffen. 
Under  this  dynasty  the  Swabian  form  of  the  German  language 
prevailed,  and  in  its  rich  volume  of  mellow  sound  it  was  well 
adapted  for  poetical  expression. 

The  Minnesingers  were  doubtless  imitators  of  the  Trouba- 
dours, but  they  equalled,  if  they  did  not  really  excel,  their 
prototypes.  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  in  the  mediaeval 
revival  that  the  staid  Teutonic  mind  should  have  been  smitten 
with  the  rage  for  love  ditties  along  with  the  singers  of  south- 
ern France  ;  and  it  is  very  striking  that  the  poetry  of  each 
should  have  been  of  such  high  quality  both  in  form  and 
substance. 

The  poetry  of  the  Minnesinger  was  spoken  or  sung  accord- 
ing as  it  was  didactic  or  lyrical.  It  marked  the  advent  of 
German  popular  literature.  The  Minstrels  preceded  the 
Minnesingers,  just  as  they  did  the  Troubadours,  but  the 
Minnesingers  introduced  more  of  the  human  element  into 
their  verse,  and  they  approach  nearer  to  the  standard  of  the 
true-love  poet.  The  loves  of  the  Minnesingers  were  purer 
and  more  artless  than  those  of  the  Troubadours.  Their 
delight  in  Nature  also,  was  more  ardent  and  sincere. 
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Whether  this  was  due  to  the  less  sensuous  climatic  conditions 
or  to  racial  differences  of  character  it  is  difficult  to  say. 

It  is  a  shallow  view  which  stigmatises  the  Troubadour  age 
as  one  given  up  to  loose  morality  and  sensual  indulgence. 
Remarkable  it  certainly  was  as  regards  the  rise  both  of  the 
Proven9al  and  the  Swabian  languages  to  perfection,  and  in 
their  adoption  as  the  vehicle  par  excellence  of  rhapsodic  love. 
The  wonder  is,  taking  all  the  circumstances  into  account,  that 
there  was  so  little  immorality  and  so  much  of  chivalrous  self- 
denial.  The  reprehensible  deeds  of  the  few  have  been  given 
that  publicity  and  even  permanence  which  scandal  always 
secures.  The  Niagara  of  passion  attracts  and  rivets  attention, 
whilst  the  broad  and  deep  river  of  chivalrous  devotion  glides 
for  the  most  part  unnoticed  along.  However  criminal  the 
loves  of  the  Troubadours  occasionally  became,  they  were  not 
intentionally  so.  History  or  tradition,  as  we  have  seen, 
records  instances  of  adulterous  love,  but  they  were  so  few  as 
to  be  noteworthy.  In  Troubadour  days,  Love  was  King,  and 
his  decrees  were  accepted  with  unquestioning  obedience. 

An  interesting  discussion  followed  the  reading  of  the  paper, 
Messrs.  Milner,  Fox,  Campbell,  Butterworth,  Crosland,  and 
Mortimer  taking  part  therein. 


NOVEMBER  18,  1901. — The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  George 
Milner. 

Mr.  H.  E.  CAMPBELL  read  some  brief  miscellaneous  sketches 
under  the  title  of  "  Bachelor  Hall." 

Mr.  ABEL  HEYWOOD  read  the  principal  paper,  entitled 
"  Scandinavian  Stories  about  Huldre." 

A  discussion,  in  which  Messrs.  Milner,  Mortimer,  Fox,  and 
Gordon  took  part,  followed  the  reading  of  the  papers. 


MONDAY,  Nov.  25,  1901. — The  President,  Mr.  Geo.  Milner, 
occupied  the  chair. 

THE    VENGEANCE    OF    HANNIBAL. 

Mr.  THOMAS  KAY  read  a  paper  entitled  "The  Vengeance  of 
Hannibal."  Basing  his  narrative  on  the  work  of  Diodorus 
Siculus,  he  told  the  story  of  the  struggles  between  the  Greeks 
and  Carthaginians  in  Sicily,  and  in  particular  the  victory, 
in  B.C.  480,  of  Gelon  over  Hamilcar,  the  Carthaginian  general, 
and  the  terrible  vengeance  taken  later  by  Hannibal,  the  grand- 
son ot  Hamilcar,  when  he  reduced  Selinunte,  Himera,  and 
Agrigentum  to  heaps  of  ruins.  Mr.  Kay  had  visited  the 
scenes  of  those  events,  and  he  exhibited,  in  illustration  of  his 
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paper,  a  series  of  photographs  and  water-colour  sketches.  A 
number  of  antiquities  were  also  shown,  including  a  small 
lamp  found  in  an  underground  passage  beneath  the  ruins  of  a 
temple  of  Selinunte.  When  that  city  was  taken  by  Hannibal 
a  fearful  scene  of  carnage  ensued  ;  some  women  and  children 
sought  refuge  in  the  temples,  and  that  lamp  when  last  alight 
must  have  shed  its  rays  on  a  picture  of  misery  and  terror. 
Now,  after  two  thousand  three  hundred  years,  it  was  re-lighted 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Manchester  Literary  Club  !  Various 
songs,  the  words  by  Mr.  Kay,  the  music  by  Mr.  Darman 
Ward,  were  sung  during  the  evening  by  the  composer,  Miss 
Ward,  and  other  friends.  In  the  conversation  which  ensued 
upon  the  reading  of  the  paper  Messrs.  Milner,  Crosland,  and 
Fox  took  part. 

A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the  singers  and 
musicians. 

MONDAY,  DEC.  2,  1901. — The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  John 
Mortimer,  Vice-President. 

Mr.  J.  N.  OGDEN  exhibited  a  silver  gilt  snuff  box  of  the 
period  of  William  the  Fourth.  It  was  a  fine  example  of 
repousse  work,  and  was  additionally  interesting  because  the 
inscription  upon  it  recorded  the  time  taken  66  years  ago  to 
convey  a  message  from  London  to  Manchester.  The  inscrip- 
tion runs  thus :  "  Presented  to  Murdo  Young,  Esq.  (proprie- 
tor of  the  Sun  newspaper),  9  April,  1835,  by  a  number  of 
Reformers  in  Manchester,  for  his  indefatigable  efforts  in 
forwarding  expresses  through  the  Country,  and  especially  for 
communicating  in  Fourteen  Hours  the  joyful  intelligence  of 
the  Resignation  of  the  Peel  Administration  on  the  previous 
evening."  Fourteen  hours  to  do  what  is  now  accomplished 
in  as  many  seconds  is  certainly  striking. 

Mr.  JOHN  H.  SWANN  read  a  short  paper  on  Christopher 
Smart. 

Mr.  CHARLES  T.  TALLENT  BATEMAN  read  the  principal 
paper  on  the  "  Forget-me-Not  "  Annual,  in  which  he  detailed 
the  history  of  that  dainty  production  from  1823  to  1848. 

A  conversation  followed,  in  which  Messrs.  Mortimer,. 
Campbell,  Falkner,  Burgess,  and  Credland  took  part. 


MONDAY,  DEC.  9,  1901. — Mr.  Geo.  Milner,  the  President, 
was  in  the  chair. 

The  Rev.  G.  A.  PAYNE  presented  a  copy  of  his  book  "  Mrs. 
Gaskell  and  Knutsford." 

Mr.  B.  A.  REDFERN  read  some  original  verses  in  which  he 
took  a  humourous  retrospect  of  the  last  Session  of  the  Club's 
proceedings. 
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The  Rev.  A.  W.  Fox  contributed  the  following  short  paper 
on  Mr.  Hall  Caine's  "  Eternal  City." 

THE  ETERNAL  CITY. 

The  secret  of  Thomas  Henry  Hall  Caine's  popularity  does 
not  lie  wholly  upon  the  surface.  He  is  deficient  in  humour, 
though  not  untinctured  with  a  certain  sort  of  wit,  and  conse- 
quently rarely  succeeds  in  exact  character-painting.  His  taste 
is  anything  but  faultless,  and  his  style,  though  fervid  and 
rhetorical,  is  by  no  means  unexceptionable.  Perhaps  the 
mystery  of  his  success  is  after  all  the  broad  brush,  which  he 
uses  and  the  full  colour,  which  he  splashes  upon  his  pictures. 
Perhaps  too  a  certain  journalistic  vulgarity  assures  him  a  large 
number  of  a  certain  class  of  readers,  whose  taste  is  fashioned 
upon  the  newspaper.  He  is  melodramatic  rather  than  truly 
dramatic,  rhetorical  rather  than  poetical,  sentimental  rather 
than  pathetic.  He  has  a  love  too  for  certain  problems  of  the 
debased  Hardy  style,  which  commends  him  to  those  readers, 
who  are  fond  of  reading  what  is  neither  elevating  nor  bene- 
ficial. But  whatever  the  secret  of  his  popularity  may  be,  the 
popularity  itself  is  by  no  means  a  secret,  and  he  is  able  to 
reach  an  increasing  audience  with  every  book  which  he 
writes. 

"  The  Eternal  City  "  contains  more  than  six  hundred  pages 
marked  by  its  author's  faults  and  more  sparingly  by  his  excel- 
lences. It  is  treated  with  considerable  breadth  and  a  firm  hand, 
but  it  is  vitiated  by  a  certain  undefinable  vulgarity,  which 
makes  the  author  put  words  into  the  mouths  of  his  charac- 
ters of  a  high  social  standing,  which  they  could  never  have 
used.  When  an  Usher  of  the  Papal  Court  uses  such  a  word 
as  "  dithering,"  and  a  great  Roman  Countess  thus  addresses 
her  niece,  "  You  hadn't  used  to  be  like  this,"  no  more  need 
be  said  on  this  point.  The  book  itself,  which  is  something 
of  the  longest,  opens  with  a  charmingly  written  little  scene  in 
or  about  Soho.  An  Italian  doctor  on  his  return  home  on  a 
winter's  night  finds  an  Italian  accordion-boy,  with  a  dead 
squirrel,  fainting  on  his  door-step.  He  takes  him  into  his 
house,  and  after  warming  and  filling  him  purposes  to  send 
him  away  on  the  morrow  to  work.  But  his  little  daughter 
clings  to  the  boy,  and  her  father  undertakes  to  bring  him  up. 
This  forms  the  preface  to  a  book  of  much  perfervid  writing, 
which  might  with  great  advantage  be  compressed  into  two- 
thirds  of  its  present  bulk. 

The  doctor  turns  out  to  be  an  Italian  Prince,  who  had  been 
banished  by  the  malignity  of  an  enemy,  the  Baron  Bonelli, 
Prime  Minister  and  Virtual  dictator  of  Italy.  Roma  the  little 
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girl  grows  up  to  be  the  mistress  of  the  Baron,  who  is 
possessed  of  a  too  slowly  dying  deranged  wife.  Yet  the 
author  desires  to  represent  her  as  pure,  because  she  was  very 
young  at  the  time  of  her  naughtiness.  The  literary  reader 
is  inevitably  reminded  of  the  wet-nurse  of  Midshipman  Easy, 
who  excused  herself  to  Mrs.  Easy  for  the  unpardonable  sin 
of  bearing  a  baby  before  marriage  by  the  shallow  pretence, 
"  Please,  ma'am,  it  was  a  very  little  one."  When  she  sets 
about  betraying  the  popular  democrat  David  Rossi,  she  falls 
in  love  with  him.  The  said  David  Rossi  is  the  accordion- 
boy,  who  has  passed  through  various  vicissitudes,  such  as 
being  waiter  at  a  great  Roman  Hotel,  and  a  stable-boy  at 
New  York.  He  has  become  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  and  is  a  democrat  who  desires  to  bring  about  a 
peaceful  revolution  to  constitute  a  state  on  the  principles  of 
the  Lord's  Prayer.  Moreover  Rome  has  a  weak  King,  who 
eventually  resigns  his  throne  to  make  way  for  this  Republic, 
and  a  Pope  who  is  a  saint,  but  who  at  first  wishes  to  regain 
the  political  power  of  the  Holy  See,  which  he  finally  resigns 
to  confine  his  attentions  only  to  the  religious  polity  of  his 
Church.  David  Rossi  towards  the  end  of  the  book  finds 
himself  to  be  the  son  of  this  Pope  by  an  ecclesiastical 
marriage  with  a  young  girl  of  the  lower  classes.  The  marriage 
is  not  civic  and  therefore  illegal.  The  young  wife  had  been 
parted  from  her  husband  by  his  aristocratic  friends,  and  she 
was  left  to  die  an  unhonoured  death,  while  he  ultimately  in 
spite  of  his  protest  was  made  Pope. 

Amongst  this  tissue  of  melodramatic  impossibilities  the  author 
treads  his  devious  way  with  much  skill,  and  it  must  be  added, 
with  no  little  tediousuess.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  a  cor- 
rect understanding  of  either  the  Catholic  or  the  Protestant 
Church.  The  motive  of  the  novel  is  set  in  motion  by  a  great 
procession  in  Rome,  which  is  permitted,  because  the  Pope, 
who  is  its  centre,  is  regarded  as  harmless  by  Baron  Bonelli. 
During  the  procession  David  Rossi  presents  a  petition  to  the 
Pope  and  afterwards  addresses  the  starving  people.  In  the 
midst  of  his  harangue  he  is  startled  by  a  laugh,  which  he 
thinks  has  come  from  Roma,  Bonelli's  mistress,  when  it  has 
really  been  emitted  by  a  little  cackling  Italian  Countess. 
Thereupon  he  loses  his  temper  and  denounces  her.  Roma  in 
revenge  sets  out  to  betray  the  democrat  into  the  power  of  her 
lover  the  Baron  Bonelli.  This  notable  personage  is  of  the 
"  penny  plain  and  twopence  coloured  "  order  of  stage  villians. 
Of  course  the  ensnarer  is  herself  ensnared.  She  finds  out  by 
slow  degrees  that  David  Rossi  is  the  boy,  whom  her  father 
saved,  and  she  works  for  him  instead  of  against  him,  while  the 
Baron  vainly  imagines  that  his  enemy  will  soon  be  his  victim. 
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When  he  finds  out  his  mistake,  he  uses  the  familiar  methods 
of  the  melodrama  to  get  rid  of  his  rival.  These  need  not  be 
set  down  here  ;  they  have  already  been  sufficiently  repeated 
in  books  of  the  "  Penny  Dreadful  "  kind  and  on  the  Adelphi 
stage  of  an  earlier  date. 

After  communicating  to  Roma  her  father's  last  message  to 
her,  preserved  by  the  phonograph,  whereby  one  sees  that  Mr. 
Hall  Caine  is  "  up-to-date,"  to  use  a  similar  phrase  to  many 
of  his  own,  David  Rossi  is  forced  to  fly  from  Rome.  The 
weary  reader  is  glad  to  have  done  with  him  for  a  little  while  ; 
for  he  is  a  sentimentalised  Mazzini,  who  talks  a  great  deal  too 
much.  The  reader  is  next  treated  to  pages  after  pages  of 
dreary  love  letters,  which  are  neither  so  fatuous  nor  so  inter- 
esting as  those  of  the  more  commonplace  kind.  Tedious 
political  philosophisings  are  sent  to  poor  Roma,  who  would 
certainly  have  been  bored  by  them,  had  she  not  been  very 
much  in  love  with  the  writer.  She  in  her  turn  is  guilty  of 
much  of  the  same  kind  of  twaddle,  which  is  scarcely  less 
wearisome  than  that  of  her  lover.  In  the  meantime  the  Baron 
with  true  melodramatic  instinct  and  method  tries  to  persuade 
and  compel  Roma  to  discard  Rossi,  who  has  been  married  to 
her  ecclesiastically  but  not  civically.  She  works  at  her  pro- 
fession of  sculptor  with  indifferent  success,  ceases  to  be 
dependent  on  her  patron,  and  icmains  true  to  her  first  real 
love.  Once  in  a  fit  of  despair  she  goes  to  make  a  confession 
to  the  Pope,  though  not  under  the  seal  of  confession.  In  it 
she  has  to  admit  that  her  husband  is  at  the  head  of  a  sort  of  plot. 
The  Pope  feels  it  his  duty  to  reveal  his  knowledge  to  the 
authorities,  and  that  too  after  he  had  fondled  the  hand  of  his 
fair  penitent  in  a  manner  not  quite  in  accord  with  his  saintly 
character,  and  has  promised  to  keep  her  secret. 

In  the  meantime  Rossi  returns,  just  as  the  law  has  the 
chance  of  "  laying  him  up  in  lavender."  He  takes  sanctuary 
with  the  Pope,  and  when  he  finds  out  what  Roma's  relations 
with  the  Baron  have  been,  he  speaks  with  the  stern  cruelty 
of  a  good  man  to  her.  He  also  discovers  his  relationship  to 
the  Pope  and  forgives  his  father  for  a  sin,  which  his  relatives 
rather  than  he  had  committed.  On  one  occasion  he  goes  to 
his  house  in  Rome,  where  Roma  has  taken  up  her  abode.  He 
finds  there  the  Baron  alone  with  her  striving  to  win  her  back 
to  himself.  Entirely  misunderstanding  the  situation,  he  be- 
gins to  pour  out  his  wrath  on  Roma.  But  when  the  Baron 
tells  him  some  part  of  the  truth,  he  turns  upon  him,  and  in 
struggling  with  him  a  pistol  goes  off  which  mortally  wounds 
his  rival.  Rossi  goes  out  to  give  himself  up  to  the  authorities. 
In  the  meantime  Roma  holds  up  the  Baron,  until  he  dies  in 
her  arms,  and  she  goes  out  to  confess  herself  to  be  guilty  of 
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the  murder.  She  is  imprisoned,  and  finally  is  released  by 
the  proclamation  of  the  new  republic,  but  only  to  die  in  Rossi's 
arms,  who  has  by  this  time  found  out  his  mistake.  When 
one  lover  dies  in  the  heroine's  arms,  and  the  heroine  dies  in 
another  lover's  arms,  it  may  be  seen  that  the  plot  of  the  story 
involves  a  grave  moral  problem  quite  outside  of  the  prosaic 
happenings  of  ordinary  life.  The  most  pathetic  part  of  the 
book  is  the  epilogue,  when  David  Rossi  an  old  man  comes 
back  to  see  the  republic,  which  he  had  founded,  and  of  which 
he  refused  to  be  the  head ;  whereupon  he  "  goes  on  his  way, 
and  we  see  him  no  more." 

Such  is  a  brief  description  of  the  most  extraordinary  hodge- 
podge of  modern  fiction.  It  is  like  a  Gipsy's  mess  seething 
in  a  melodramatic  cauldron.  Some  of  the  fare  is  tasty  enough 
and  some  even  delicate.  But  no  sooner  has  the  reader 
fished  up  one  morsel,  than  he  fishes  up  another  of  an  entirely 
different  character,  until  he  is  rather  amazed  than  edified. 
Of  the  hero,  the  heroine  and  the  villain  perhaps  enough  has 
been  said  to  show  how  unreal  in  the  main  they  are,  but  how 
excellently  adapted  to  make  the  leading  characters  of  a  play, 
which  will  thrill  the  mighty  souls  of  the  "  gods  of  the  gallery  " 
and  the  frequenters  of  the  "pit."  Of  the  minor  characters 
some  are  pleasantly  sketched.  Bruno,  Roma's  assistant  in 
her  studio  seems  on  the  whole  the  most  lifelike  person  in  the 
book  with  his  good  wife,  father  and  mother  and  his  son,  little 
Jacob.  The  Pope's  Confessor  too  is  drawn  with  considerable 
power.  Of  the  rest  nothing  need  be  said ;  they  are  far  too 
numerous  to  contribute  to  the  true  effect  of  the  story. 

The  descriptions  are  on  the  whole  well  done,  if  due  allow- 
ance be  made  for  a  tendency  to  somewhat  stagey  scene-paint- 
ing. There  are  patches  of  quite  an  imperial  purple ;  there 
are  pieces  of  fine  declamation ;  there  are  little  snatches  of 
truly  dramatic  writing  amid  the  hurly-burly  of  melodrama. 
There  is  much  power  displayed  in  parts  of  the  book  ;  but  as  a 
whole  it  is  stagey  rather  than  living,  and  tawdry  rather  than 
true  to  life.  The  Rome  of  Mr.  Hall  Caine's  creation,  in  spite 
of  his  sojourn  therein,  is  a  vulgarised  Rome  seen  through  the 
spectacles  of  melodrama  ;  Roma  herself  occasionally  reminds 
the  reader  of  Mistress  Doll  Tearsheet ;  while  Baron  Bonelli 
is  like  most  stage  villains,  and  has  very  few,  if  any,  novel 
features.  Still  "  The  Eternal  City  "  will  find  many  readers, 
both  on  account  of  its  unreality  and  of  its  noble  but  vague 
political  teachings.  For  the  purpose  of  the  latter  it  may  be 
interesting  and  soul-sufficing.  But  to  the  literary  mind  it 
will  be  less  satisfying,  though  there  is  in  fact  a  great  deal  too 
much  of  it.  This  review  may  fitly  be  concluded  with  two 
quotations  and  a  note  upon  each.  John  Aubrey  says  this  of 
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the  preaching  of  Bishop  Andrews  : — "  It  was  a  shrewed  and 
severe  animadversion  of  a  Scottish  lord,  who  when  King  James 
asked  him  how  he  liked  A's  sermon,  said  that  he  was  learned, 
but  he  did  play  witH  his  text,  as  a  jackanapes  does,  who  takes 
up  a  thing  and  tosses  and  plays  with  it,  and  then  he  takes  up 
another  and  plays  a  little  with  it.  "  Here's  a  pretty  thing, 
and  there's  a  pretty  thing."  So  does  Mr.  Hall  Caine  in  his 
"  Eternal  City."  Shakespeare  says  in  "  Hamlet,"  "  The  lady 
doth  protest  too  much,  methinks."  With  reference  to  our 
author  so  thinks  his  reviewer. 

Mr.  MARK  BAILEY  read  the  principal  paper  on  "  Theodore 
Hook  :  Author  and  Humourist." 

A  number  of  extracts  from  Hook's  writings  were  read,  in 
illustration  of  the  paper,  by  Mr.  LEONARD  CLARKSON. 

A  discussion  followed,  in  which  Messrs.  Milner,  Campbell, 
Mortimer,  Butterworth,  and  Stansfield  took  part. 


MONDAY,  DEC.  16,  1901. — The  President,  Mr.  Geo.  Milner 
took  the  chair. 

Mr.  C.  E.  TYRER  sent  from  Italy  a  short  paper  entitled  "  In 
the  Footsteps  of  Dante,"  which  was  read  by  Mr.  John 
Mortimer. 

MR.  EDMUND  MERCER  contributed  the  principal  paper  on 
"  Jane  Austen  and  the  Novel." 

A  discussion  followed  which  was  joined  in  by  Messrs. 
Milner,  Fox,  Butterworth,  Mortimer  and  Credland. 


CHRISTMAS    SUPPER. 

MONDAY,  DEC.  23,  1901. — The  Annual  Christmas  Supper, 
held  on  this  evening,  brought  the  first  half  of  the  Session  to 
an  agreeable  close. 

MR.  GEORGE  MILNER,  the  president,  occupied  the  chair, 
and  the  customary  mummers  comprised  Messrs.  Ben  A. 
Redfern,  who  appeared  in  the  guise  of  Father  Christmas  ; 
Mr.  Whitehead  as  the  jester  ;  Mr.  W.  R.  Credland,  chief 
cook,  and  Mr.  T.  Derby,  the  usher,  together  with  a  band  of 
fantastically  clad  minstrels  and  singers.  The  boar's  head  was 
carried  into  the  room,  heralded  by  the  strains  of  the  old  carol 
"  Caput  Apri  defero,"  sung  by  the  usher  and  chorus  with  a 
quaint  accompaniment  of  violin  and  oboe,  whilst  the  mum- 
mers walked  in  procession  round  the  room.  Afterwards 
Father  Christmas  entered,  preceded  by  the  jester,  and  was 
greeted  by  the  President  in  a  set  of  original  verses,  to  which 
the  ancient  visitor  responded  in  kind,  and  the  ceremony  ended 
with  a  general  wassailing.  The  latter  part  of  the  evening 
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was  devoted  to  musical  and  literary  entertainment  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Club,  the  following  gentlemen  taking  part : — Rev. 
A.  W.  Fox,  Messrs.  B.  A.  Redfern,  H.  E.  Campbell,  N. 
Dumville,  E.  Ireland,  J.  H.  Hobbins,  Tinsley  Pratt,  N.  P. 
Thamsen,  P.  C.  Thamsen,  John  Wilcock,  and  E.  H.  Roe. 
The  toast  of  the  Manchester  Literary  Club  and  the  President, 
which  was  submitted  by  Mr.  Tinsley  Pratt,  was  drunk  with 
musical  honours,  and  the  song  "  Our  Club,"  written  by  Mr.  J. 
E.  Craven  and  harmonised  by  Mr.  John  Barker,  was  sung  by 
its  author,  the  composer  playing  the  pianoforte  accompaniment. 
Mr.  Redfern's  contribution  to  this  part  of  the  proceedings  took 
the  form  of  a  rhymed  review  of  the  humours  of  the  session, 
and  he  described  the  verses  as  "  Retrocession,"  a  title  formed 
on  Lewis  Carroll's  plan,  and  supposed  to  combine  the  words 
"  retrospect  "  and  "  review  of  the  session."  Mr.  N.  P. 
Thamsen  was  the  pianoforte  accompanist  of  the  evening. 

MR.  TINSLEY  PRATT,  in  proposing  the  toast  of  the  evening, 
"The  Literary  Club  and  its  President "  said :  Mr.  President  and 
Gentlemen,  I  assure  you  that  I  rise  to  propose  this  toast  with 
very  great  diffidence,  being  mindful  of  the  many  prominent 
members  of  the  club  who  have  performed  the  office  in  years 
past.  At  our  last  Christmas  gathering  in  this  room  we 
listened  to  the  eloquence  of  Sir  Henry  Howorth,  which  makes 
it  the  more  difficult  for  me  to  be  his  immediate  follower.  But 
I  take  courage  from  some  words  which  our  honoured  Presi- 
dent gave  expression  to  on  that  occasion.  He  said  :  "  As  for 
the  future  of  the  Club,  great  promise  of  its  strength  and  en- 
durance was  foreshadowed  in  the  already  accomplished  work 
of  some  of  its  younger  and  newer  members.  It  would  delight 
him  to  remain  as  a  watcher,  and  it  he  might  say  so,  a  guide 
of  that  development,  for,  so  long  as  he  could  be  of  help  to 
them,  he  would  earnestly  ask,  with  Tennyson,  to  be  given 
the  wages  of  going  on  and  not  to  die." 

I  repeat,  that  I  take  courage  from  those  words.  Our  presi- 
dent confesses  — or  professes — to  have  laid  his  armour  by.  Like 
old  Eccles,  in  "  Caste,"  he  is  disposed  to  give  the  young  ones 
a  chance.  But,  it  may  be  asked,  what  is  the  particular  cause 
for  this  hopefulness  ?  Does  the  Manchester  Literary  Club 
fulfil  some  vital  purpose  in  the  intellectual  life  of  this  great 
city  ?  I  answer  most  emphatically,  that  it  does.  We  are 
an  industrial  community.  There  is  no  place  in  our  midst  for 
the  vapid  sentimentalist — the  purposeless  dreamer  of  dreams, 
which,  like  Bottom's  Dream,  have  no  bottom.  The  path 
which  most  of  us  tread  is  more  or  less  a  rough  path.  We 
do  not  perhaps  carve  out  an  existence  for  ourselves  by  the 
sweat  of  the  brow,  but  by  the  travail  of  the  brain.  The 
commercial  instinct  is  rampant  in  us  whether  we  will  or  no. 
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Tennyson  had  but  a  poor  opinion  of  men  of  the  Manchester 
School.  He  rejoiced  that  "  we  are  not  cotton-spinners  all  " 
— those  are  his  words,  and  he  spoke  scornfully  of  "  niggard 
throats  at  Manchester." 

Well,  Manchester  men  can  even  afford  to  dispense  with 
the  patronage  of  a  great  poet.  Your  cotton-spinner  does 
not  dispose  of  his  goods  by  reclining  in  an  easy  chair,  and 
awaiting  the  Gifts  of  Fortune — that  fickle  jade.  No,  he  must 
submit  himself  to  the  competition  of  the  Exchange.  And  it 
is  this  keen  system  of  competition  which  breeds  the  self-reli- 
ance of  the  Manchester  man.  Do  you  remember  what 
Emerson  said  about  self-reliance  ?  His  words  are  these : 
"  It  is  easy  in  the  world  to  live  after  the  world's  opinion  ;  it 
is  easy  in  solitude  to  live  after  our  own ;  but  the  great  man  is 
he  who,  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd,  keeps  with  perfect  sweet- 
ness the  independence  of  solitude."  Perhaps  Manchester 
men,  generally  speaking,  do  not  attempt  to  realize  by  their 
lives  those  words  of  Emerson's.  The  members  of  the  Man- 
chester Literary  Club,  however,  do  make  some  attempt  in 
that  direction.  We  are  not  writers  by  profession.  Our  way 
of  life  lies  in  the  paths  of  commerce.  But  we  still  find  leisure 
in  which  the  study  of  letters  affords  us  true  relaxation,  and 
we  sometimes  hear  the  muses  calling  from  Parnassus — a  far 
distance — but  we  certainly  hear  them  occasionally.  It  is 
the  usual  habit  of  the  outsider  to  speak  of  our  club  as  a 
literary  society.  We  repudiate  the  title.  The  name  of  a 
club  seems  to  convey  to  some  minds  a  suggestion  of  frivolity. 
Yet  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should.  Such  persons  seem  to 
forget  that  the  best  literature  of  the  greatest  period  of  English 
history  emanated  from  the  Mermaid  Tavern,  where  Ben 
Jonson  lorded  it  over  the  wits  and  poets  of  his  day  : 

Souls  of  poets  dead  and  gone, 
What  Elysium  have  ye  known 
Happy  field  or  mossy  cavern, 
Choicer  than  the  Mermaid  Tavern. 

We  do  not  claim  any  of  the  genius  or  brilliance  of  the  least 
of  those  great  men,  but  we  do  claim  to  meet  together  in  the 
same  spirit  which  inspired  them — a  real  love  for  good  litera- 
ture, and  a  desire  for  genial  companionship.  But  some  of  our 
members  go  further — they  write  books — and  what  may  per- 
haps seem  more  foolish  still — they  publish  them.  Thus  we 
beget  a  spirit  for  book-making,  and  develop  into  small  writers. 
The  Academy,  in  a  recent  utterance  on  this  subject  took 
occasion  to  say  :  "  The  small  writer  is  our  theme,  and  we  will 
yearn  on  him.  Not,  indeed,  on  the  small  writer  of  to-day. 
Our  benevolence  is  not  so  real  as  that.  Even  his  wine  gains 
by  keeping.  Generous  and  full-bodied  it  will  never  be  ;  but 
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in  catalogues,  and  in  the  sleep  of  the  British  Museum's  iron- 
paved  galleries,  it  will  acquire  a  flavour  which  will  one  day 
be  found  interesting.  Little  books  seem  to  be  justified  as 
they  grow  musty."  Further  on  The  Academy  critic  grows 
kind.  He  says :  "  As  there  is  an  All  Saints'  Day,  so  there 
should  be  an  All  Writers'  Day,  on  which  all  authors  should 
be  deemed  equal  and  comprehensively  memorable.  Some  spark 
of  the  celestial  fire  they  each  had ;  and  is  not  the  existence 
of  that  fire  a  greater  thing  than  its  distribution  ?  " 

But  there  must  come  to  the  small  writer  moments 
when  he  is  compelled  to  ask  himself  whether  the  fame 
is  worth  the  labour.  He  sees,  perhaps,  his  cherished  off- 
spring fall  stillborn  from  the  printer's  press,  or,  at  the  best, 
achieve  a  very  limited  sale ;  and  the  question  suggests  itself 
to  his  mind  whether  stone- breaking  is  not  a  more  honourable 
occupation  ?  But  let  the  small  writer  take  comfort.  That 
which  is  written  is  not  necessarily  lost,  though  it  may  pass 
unnoticed  for  the  time  being.  If  the  writer  has  put  his  heart 
and  soul  into  his  work,  his  time  has  not  been  wasted.  But 
should  he  be  despondent — and  who  is  not  so  at  times  ? — let 
him  remember  what  comfortable  words  Mr.  Austin  Dobson 
has  written.  They  occur  in  the  dedication  of  a  volume  of 
essays  to  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse.  He  foresees  the  time  when 
the  book  will  take  its  place  on  the  hawker's  barrow  ;  and 
speaking  of  their  friendship,  and  the  conditions  under  which 
the  book  was  written,  he  says  : 

And  much  they  talked  of  measures,  and  more  they  talked  of  style, 
Of  form  and  "  lucid  order,"  of  "  labour  of  the  File  ;" 
And  he  who  wrote  the  writing,  as  sheet  by  sheet  was  penned, 
(This  all  was  long  ago,  sir)  would  read  it  to  his  friend. 

They  knew  not,  nor  cared  greatly,  if  they  were  spark  or  star, 
They  knew  to  move  is  somewhat,  although  the  goal  be  far  ; 
And  larger  light  or  lesser,  this  thing  at  least  is  clear, 
They  served  the  Muses  truly — their  service  was  sincere. 

This  tattered  page  you  see,  sir — this  page  alone  remains  ; 
(Yes,  fourpence  is  the  lowest !)  of  all  those  pleasant  pains ; 
And  as  for  him  that  read  it,  and  as  for  him  that  wrote, 
No  Golden  Book  enrols  them  among  its  names  of  note. 

And  yet  they  had  their  office,  though  they  to-day  are  passed, 
They  marched  in  that  procession  where  is  no  first  or  last ; 
Though  cold  is  now  their  hoping,  though  they  no  more  aspire, 
They  too  had  once  their  ardour — they  handed  on  the  fire. 

That -is  the  point,  to  hand  on  the  fire.  We  of  the  Liter- 
ary Club  are  independent  of  the  whims  of  editors  or 
publishers.  We  can  write  what  we  please,  and  put  the  best 
of  ourselves  into  our  work,  quite  apart  from  the  thought  of 
lucre ;  and  that,  I  think,  should  be  the  true  spirit  of  the 
literary  man.  And  while  we  have  Mr.  George  Milner  as  our 
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devoted  and  inspiring  president,  I  think  we  shall  not  deviate 
very  far  from  that  spirit.  He  Has  shown  us  by  his  own 
example  that  the  publication  of  our  work  is  justifiable.  At 
least  one  of  his  prose  works  has  achieved  wide  recognition  in 
this  country  and  America,  and  has  run  through  many  editions. 
He  has  shown  us,  too,  in  his  poetry,  fitful  in  its  appearance  and 
covering  a  space  of  many  years,  that  his  younger  brethren,  to 
whom  he  is  always  so  kindly  disposed,  have  yet  much  to 
learn  from  his  sad  and  thoughtful  muse.  If  I  were  an  old 
member  of  this  Club  I  should  feel  that  I  was  expressing  the 
thoughts  of  his  old  friends  if  I  applied  these  words  to  Mr. 
Milner : 

Still  to  the  summits  may  thy  face  be  set, 

And  long  may  we  that  heard  thy  morning  rhyme 
Hang  on  thy  noon-day  music,  nor  forget 
•    In  the  hushed  even-time  ! 

Gentlemen,  I  ask  you  to  drink  most  heartily  the  toast  of  "The 
Manchester  Literary  Club  and  its  devoted  President." 

Mr.  GEORGE  MILNER,  the  president,  in  reply,  said  he  did 
not  think  Mr.  Pratt  had  placed  the  Club  in  too  high  a  posi- 
tion. They  were  emphatically  a  club  and  not  a  society. 
Many  of  the  vices  of  what  was  called  a  society  were  not  to 
be  found  amongst  them,  whilst  they  did  possess  the  virtues  of 
clubs.  He  considered  that  a  club  of  this  kind  ought  to  be 
composed  of  men  who  were  able  to  recognise  each  other  as 
friends.  He  laid  great  stress  on  that.  They  might  differ 
greatly  in  various  directions,  but  there  was  one  common 
ground  of  agreement — a  love  of  literature  and  a  general  dis- 
like of  what  was  merely  frivolous  or  meretricious.  They  were 
all  anxious  for  the  forward  march  of  this  ancient  city  in  all 
enlightenment  and  every  good  thing.  A  man  might  wear  a 
crown  or  be  like  the  delightful  character  in  Bret  Harte's 
poem,  without  a  shirt,  but  if  he  had  the  celestial  fire  he  was 
recognised  in  the  republic  and  democracy  of  literature. 

Mr.  J.  E.  CRAVEN  contributed  the  following  song  to  the 
entertainment  of  the  evening  — 

OUK  CLUB. 

(Written  for  the  Manchester  Literal y  Club,  Inj  Mr.  J.  E.  Craven, 
and  set  to  Music  by  Mr.  John  Barker). 

Come  let  us  sing  a  song — a  cheerful  song 
The  Muses  to  no  favored  few  belong, 
We've  often  sung  in  verse, — now  Music  aid, 
Let  care  and  toil  by  Harmony  be  stayed ! 

Chorus : 

To  Letters  we  will  drink !  Send  round  the  Cup ! 
Let  every  member  here  the  measure  sup  ! 
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The  Readers'  senses  flag  and  wearied  grow, 
(Apollo  did  not  always  bend  the  bow), 
And  Scribes  their  gliding  pens  must  lay  aside 
To  seek  their  rest  in  mirth  at  eventide. 

Chorus — To  Letters,  &c. 

We  love  not  Letters  less, — but  love  the  more — 
Because  our  wearied  efforts  we  restore 
With  friendship's  grasp,  and  chats  in  clouds  of  smoke, 
And  talk  in  language  of  our  Country  folk. 

Chorus— To  Letters,  &c. 

To-morrow  we  will  turn  us  to  our  books, 
And  think  our  fav'rite  Author  smiling  looks, 
Whilst  we  with  freshened  zest  his  pages  read, 
And  feel  the  more  from  care  and  sorrow  freed. 

Chorus — To  Letters,  &c. 

Our  books  we  read, — we  love, — nay  some  we  write, 
In  hope  perchance  a  reader  to  delight, 
In  grateful  payment  of  the  debt  we  owe, 
To  others  for  the  pleasures  they  bestow. 

Chorus — To  Letter,  <fec. 

Here  Poets,  Scoffers,  Traders,  Parsons  blend, 
Our  Club  unites, — the  hand  we  warmly  lend, 
And  with  our  jests, — the  evening's  work  being  o'er — 
We  drop  the  Savant  and  become  the  Bore. 

Chorus — To  Letters,  &c. 
Here  is  Mr.  B.  A.  REDFERN'S  contribution  : — 

RETROCESSION. 

(Carpet-Bag  word  intended  to  express  in  brief  the  words  "  Retrospective 
Review  of  the  Session.") 

When  he  who  rules  our  revels  bade  me  write 
Some  verse — he  called  it  "doggrel  " — for  to-night 
I,  trembling,  urged  that  in  creative  prose 
His  leaden  pen's  dark  ink  should  mark  our  close. 

At  which  he  smil'd  as  smile  superior  folk 
At  chaff  well  meant  for  grain,  and  thus  he  spoke : 
"  Creation's  off  on  this  occasion  ;  out  of  date  ; 
We  meet  on  Monday  next  to  recreate. 

•'  Rhyme  me  the  Session's  humours  :  tell  of  those 
Who've  damn'd  their  favourite  bards,  in  baldest  prose 
Or  play'd  the  lyre  themselves,  and  play'd  it  worse  ; 
The  self-condemning  scribes  of  artless  verse. 

"Of  pyrotechnists  hoist  by  their  own  petard 
Who  soar'd  in  splendour,  but  who  came  down  hard 
Or  gentler  sprites  who  spread  their  untried  wings 
And  did  their  devoir,  as  the  skylark  sings. 

"  Of  men  too  shy  to  shine,  who  yet  would  show 
When  others  shone,  a  sympathetic  glow  ; 
Of  stars  not  seen  till  late,  that  scintillate 
As  search-lights  and  torpedoes  in  debate. 
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"  The  Council's  wisdom  shown  'twixt  six  and  seven; 
The  Smoke  Room  wit  that  sparkles  till  eleven ; 
The  minutes  of  last  meeting,  said  or  sung, 
Unheard,  unheeded,  in  an  unknown  tongue. 

"  The  Chairman's  speech  on  papers  far  from  gay 

(When  whisp'ring  wags  have  wonder'd  what  he'd  say) 
In  which  he  paid  all  hearers  for  their  pains, 
By  serving  up  the  calves  head  fresh,  with  brains. 

"  The  long  Short  Corns,  the  Sonnets  while  you  wait, 
The  waiters  whom  we  wait  for,  deaf  and  blate, 
The  light  that  fail'd,  the  costly  Lager  Bier, 
The  wee  thin  Scotch,  the  Irish  wake,  but  dear. 

"  The  Christmas  Feast,  the  Simnel  of  Mid-Lent, 
The  Club's  Piano,  noble  instrument, 
The  Club  Room  fan, — But  there,  I've  said  enough, 
You've  hints  for  many  verses,  quantum  suff." 

So  spake  Stout  Little  John,  and  straightway  fled 
To  sell  his  yarns,  or  tell  some.     Then  I  said 
Some  things  I  can't  remember,  so  won't  tell, 
But  this  I  know,  I  wish'd  him  safe,  and  well. 

The  Session's  humours,  quotha  !     Such  a  theme 
Requires  full  choirs,  indeed  'twould  fill  a  ream 
Of  fitting  foolscap,  cramm'd  with  jibe  and  jest 
For  we're  all  humourists,  latent  or  protest. 

With  humour  saturate,  or  for  satire  fit 
Here  all  are  wits,  or  give  good  cause  for  wit. 
Here  each  dog  has  his  day,  each  wag's  his  tale, 
And  honour  reigns  supreme  within  our  pale. 

So  by  your  leave  friend  John,  or  e'en  without  it 
I'll  shirk  the  task  just  now,  and  think  about  it, 
And  meantime  here's  a  toast  "The  Coming  Session," 
And  may  it  have,  like  this,  no  Retrogression. 

Mr.  TINSLEY  PRATT  also  amused  the  company  with  these 
humorous  verses : — 

CHRISTMAS    AT    "THE    GRAND." 

When  poets  and  wiseacres  gather  to  sing 

The  joy  of  their  hearts,  and  drink  healths  to  the  King, 

It  follows  they  do  it  in  wonderful  style, 

For  festivals  come  round  but  once  in  a  while. 

I  tell  of  a  night  when  the  gay  spirits  all 
Were  there  to  a  man — at  the  President's  call : 
"While  others  are  busy  with  Bridge  and  Ping-Pong," 
The  President  said,  "  We'll  have  laughter  and  song. 

"  So  get  yourselves  up,  for  this  once,  in  your  best — 
There'll  be  sauce  for  the  gander,  and  goose  for  the  rest ; 
And  furthermore  there  is  but  one  thing  to  say, 
You'll  have,  my  dear  friends,  but  the  piper  to  pay. 

"Let  each  leave  his  wisdom,  for  one  night,  at  home, 
A  very  good  place,  too  (though  oft  we  may  roam !) 
And  bring  all  your  instruments — viols  and  flutes, 
With  crazy  old  spinets,  and  rusty  old  lutes. 
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"  Of  musical  glasses  we'll  talk  for  a  time ; 
When  weary  of  that  we  may  call  for  a  rhyme  ; 
And  Redfern  shall  pipe  up  his  lines  with  a  will, 
For  good  Father  Christmas  abides  with  us  still." 

The  night  of  the  season  came  round  in  its  turn, 
When  carols  are  sung,  and  when  plum-puddings  burn. 
And  all  the  Spring  poets  and  wiseacres  there 
Declared  there  was  reason  and  delicate  fare. 

The  President  came  in  a  bottle-green  coat, 
With  plum-coloured  waistcoat,  and  frill  at  his  throat, 
Silk  hosen,  and  buckle-shoes,  black  satin  smalls 
— Erst  worn  by  the  dandies  when  out  paying  calls. 

A  full-bottomed  wig,  newly  powdered  and  curled, 
He  wore  with  the  properest  grace  in  the  world  ; 
With  snuff-box  in  hand,  and  with  gold-headed  cane 
— No  wonder  they  cheered  to  the  echo  again. 

He  said  :  "  My  good  friends,  we  are  gathered  to-night 
To  celebrate  Christmas — I'm  pleased  at  the  sight — 
With  mutes  and  with  mummers,  and  friars  in  grey, 
As  near  as  we  can  in  the  old-fashioned  way. 

"  Remember  the  adage  of  yore,  my  good  friends, 
How  little  beginnings  have  often  great  ends  ; 
A  wise  man  once  said  it — I  hold  it  as  truth — 
I  know  it  was  thus  in  the  days  of  my  youth. 

"  So  we — as  the  wits  of  the  Mermaid  of  old — 
Rub  shoulders  together  to  keep  out  the  cold, 
With  quip  and  with  crank,  and  with  many  a  lay, 
For  so  they  were  used  when  '  Rare  Ben  '  held  the  sway. 

"  We've  boar's-head',  and  beeves,  and  good  nectar  for  all, 
No  wonder  the  Muses  come  oft  at  our  call ; 
Parnassus  to-night  must  be  dreary  and  cold 
: — There's  room  for  them  all  if  they  come  to  our  fold, 

"  To  set  the  ball  rolling,  I'll  sing  you  a  song, 
It's  not  very  witty,  and  not  very  long, 
So  polish  your  faces,  and  comb  out  your  hair, 
And  leave  for  a  moment  your  delicate  fare." 

The  President's  Song 

There  lived  in  the  Kingdom  of  Hun 
A  Prince  who  loved  laughter  and  fun, 

So  he  said  to  the  King 
"  Can  your  Majesty  sing 
The  song  of  '  The  Marmalade  Bun  ?  '  " 

The  King  thought  a  moment,  and  said  : 
"  I'll  wager  the  crown  on  my  head  ! 

There  is  no  such  a  song 

All  the  ballads  among, 
But  I'll  sing  you  another  instead." 

Said  the  Prince :  "  You  are  reckoned  all- wise ; 
You  are  furnished  with  ears  and  with  eyes, 

Can  your  Majesty  say, 

If  the  crust  were  away, 
What  is  else  in  these  two  pigeon  pies  ?  " 
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His  Majesty  pondered,  but  soon 
Said  :  "  Surely  the  Man  in  the  Moon 

Will  help  me  to-day !" 

So  he  hastened  away, 
And  called  for  his  hat  and  his  shoon. 

His  Majesty  never  came  back : 

His  friends  cried  out  loudly  "  Alack !  " 

But  he  never  could  tell 

By  the  ring  of  a  bell 
The  number  of  grains  in  a  sack ! 

The  Prince  of  the  Kingdom  of  Hun, 
Who  always  loved  laughter  and  fun, 

Was  soon  made  the  King, 

And 'his  courtiers  sing 
The  song  of  "  The  Marmalade  Bun." 

Sir  Arthur,  our  Parson,  then  sprang  to  his  feet, 
And  swore  that  "  the  song  was  a  bad  one  to  beat ! " 
We  chuckled  the  while  as  we  flattered  his  whim — 
We  all  knew  the  song  had  been  written  by  him. 

(He's  made  up  a  book  about  bachelors  all — 

Yea,  bachelors  little,  and  bachelors  tall ; 

Of  Celibate-land  he  has  taken  a  lease 

To  yarn  by  the  hour  about  Homer  and  Greece). 

What  more  shall  I  tell  of  ?    The  night  passed  in  mirth. 
We  sang  of  goodwill  to  all  peoples  of  earth ; 
For  there  is  no  place  in  the  whole  of  the  land 
Where  Christmas  is  kept  as  it's  kept  at  "  The  Grand  !  " 


MONDAY,  JAN.  6,  1902. — The  first  meeting  of  the  second 
half  of  the  Session.  The  chair  was  taicen  by  the  President, 
Mr.  Geo.  Milner. 

Mr.  C.  E.  TYRER  presented  a  copy  of  Wicksteed  and 
Gardner's  "  Dante  and  Giovanni  del  Virgilio." 

Mr.  W.  V.  BURGESS  read  a  short  paper  on  Some  Cheshire 
Village  Characteristics. 

Mr.  GUSTAV  JACOBY  read  the  principal  paper  on  Immanuel 
Kant. 


MONDAY,  JAN.  13,  1902. — The  President,  Mr.  Geo.  Milner 
was  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  JOHN  H.  SWANN  read  a  short  communication  protesting 
against  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling's  recent  poem  "  The 
Islanders,"  as  compared  with  that  of  the  best  patriotic  poetry. 

MR.  J.  B.  OLDHAM  read  a  short  paper  on  The  Minute  Book 
of  the  Stockport  and  Manchester  Antiquarian  Society,  1816- 
1818.  The  first  meeting  of  the  society  was  held  at  the  Arden 
Arms  Inn,  Stockport,  in  October,  1816,  and  the  last  at  the 
Warren  Bulkely  Arms  Inn  at  Stockport  in  May,  1818.  The 
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intervening  meetings  were  held  in  Stockport  and  Manchester. 
There  seems  to  have  been  no  set  syllabus.  Such  members  as 
possessed  antiquities  of  any  kind  brought  them  for  examina- 
tion and  discussion,  after  which  came  supper,  and,  according 
to  one  of  the  rules,  the  president  vacated  the  chair  at  twelve 
o'clock,  "  having  previously  called  for  the  bill  if  the  company 
desire  it,  at  which  time  any  member  shall  be  at  liberty  to 
retire."  There  seems  to  have  been  a  membership  of  twenty- 
five  all  told.  The  record  of  antiquities  exhibited  makes  an 
interesting  list  of  coins,  medals,  manuscripts,  and  other  mis- 
cellaneous objects. 

The  REV.  A.  W.  Fox,  M.A.,  read  a  paper  in  which,  under 
the  title  of  Lifting  Tuesday,  he  dealt  in  narrative  form  with 
the  former  custom  of  "  lifting  "  at  Eastertide. 

A  discussion  followed  in  which  Messrs.  Milner,  Attkins, 
Mortimer,  Redfern  and  Craven  took  part. 


MONDAY,  JAN.  20,  1902. — Mr.  George  Milner  occupied  the 
chair. 

MR.  W.  V.  BURGESS  presented  a  copy  of  his  volume  of 
Sonnets. 

POTENTIALITY    IN    POETRY. 

Mr.  W.  NOEL  JOHNSON  read  a  short  paper  on  Potentiality 
in  Poetry,  1801  and  1901. 

Some  critics  think  that  the  potentiality  in  poetry  is  not 
nearly  so  great  at  the  beginning  of  this  as  it  was  at  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century.  That  they  have  good  reasons 
for  this  opinion  we  may  be  sure,  but  there  are  at  least  some 
reasons  for  doubting  its  correctness,  providing  we  use  the 
same  means  and  similar  conditions  when  comparing  the  two 
epochs.  If  we  may  judge  in  any  way  from  contemporary 
criticism,  John  Davidson,  William  Watson,  and  Stephen 
Phillips  are  certainly  greater  to-day  than  Wordsworth  and 
Coleridge  were  in  1801.  Without  laying  stress  on  this,  it  is 
at  all  events  a  point  worth  consideration.  There  are  so  many 
qualities  which  are  essential  in  greatness  in  some  of  the  poems 
of  these  men,  that  they  do  not  seem  destined  to  pass  into 
oblivion.  Stephen  Phillips's  tragedy  of  "  Herod  "  appears  so 
great  a  work,  that  if  the  "  Lyrical  Ballads  "  had  appeared  in 
1898  instead  of  1798  we  should  have  found  greater  promise 
for  the  future  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter.  It  has  recently 
been  said  that  what  England  lacks  to-day  is  ideals ;  that  she 
has  no  ideals  about  anything,  but  that  gain,  luxury,  frivolity 
and  frigid  egotism  have  taken  their  place.  If  this  be  so,  then 
the  need  of  a  poet  is  great  indeed.  Of  the  art  of  the  poet  we 
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have  too  much  already,  we  want  the  man  who  will  use  this 
art  because  he  must,  because  he  feels  deeply,  and  because  his 
purpose,  like  that  of  Wordsworth  and  of  Tennyson,  rings 
true  and  noble. 

FARCE    IN    THE    MYSTERY    PLAYS. 

Mr.  THOS.  NEWBIGGING  read  the  principal  paper  entitled 
"  The  Element  of  Farce  in  the  Mystery  and  Miracle  Plays." 

It  may  savour  of  presumption  in  anyone  to  question  the  gen- 
erally-expressed view-that  the  religious  (so-called)  plays  of  the 
early  and  latter  Middle  Ages  were  the  forerunners  of  the 
regular  drama — forerunners,  that  is,  in  the  sense  of  being  the 
parents  or  progenitors  of  the  drama.  True,  the  Mystery  and 
Miracle  Plays  preceded  the  revival  of  the  regular  drama  ;  but 
had  there  been  no  such  thing  as  a  religious  play  ever  pro- 
duced, who  can  doubt  that  we  should  still  have  had  the 
Renaissance  of  the  drama  in  the  sixteenth  century?  In  point 
of  fact,  so  far  from  the  religious  plays  merging  into  the  later 
stage  productions,  we  find  that  representations  of  the  two 
classes  of  plays  were  concurrent  and  contemporaneous  down 
to  within  a  comparatively  recent  period.  The  drama,  whether 
English  or  other,  and  whether  classic  or  romantic,  is  the  re- 
sponse to  the  demands  of  human  nature  for  the  representation 
upon  the  stage  of  either  the  activities  of  the  gods  (as  in  the 
Greek  drama),  or  the  events  of  human  life  or  the  association 
of  the  two.  Whether  we  had  had  or  had  not  in  England  and 
otherwhere  the  Mystery  and  Miracle  Play,  we  should  still 
have  had  dramatic  representation  of  some  kind  or  other  suited 
to  the  degree  of  advancement  and  culture  (or  the  want  of  it) 
of  the  period.  The  religious  play  prevailed,  to  the  exclusion 
of  other  forms,  by  reason  of  the  church  patronage  which  not 
only  nursed  it  but  actually  called  it  into  being.  The  so-called 
religious  play  was  suited  to  the  intellectual  condition  of  the 
times  in  which  it  flourished.  Intelligence  and  education 
amongst  the  masses  of  the  people  were  at  the  lowest.  There 
was  an  evident  lack  of  invention ;  so  the  playwright  of  the 
time  fell  back,  as  was  natural,  on  the  incidents  of  Scripture 
history  which  he  found  ready  to  his  hand,  and  adapted  them 
in  crude  form,  with  some  additions  of  his  own,  for  representa- 
tion upon  the  stage.  Thus  was  enacted  the  plays  of  "  The 
Creation  of  the  World,"  "  Adam  and  Eve  and  the  Fall," 
"  Cain  and  Abel,"  "  The  Ark  and  the  Flood,"  "  The  W7ise 
Men  of  the  East  and  the  Birth  of  Christ,"  "  The  Massacre  of 
the  Innocents,"  "  The  Trial  before  Pilate  and  the  Crucifixion 
and  Resurrection,"  "  The  Day  of  Judgment,"  and  many 
other  subjects  from  the  Scriptures,  both  Old  and  New.  The 
Apocrypha  furnished  some  of  the  subjects  of  the  plays,  not- 
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ably  "The  Descent  into  Hell,"  from  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus,. 
and  the  mystery  of  "  Susanna  and  the  Elders."  The  plays 
were  written  chiefly  by  the  monks,  and  the  earlier  perform- 
ances took  place  in  the  churches.  Later  they  were  acted  in 
the  streets  of  the  towns — York,  Chester,  Coventry,  and  else- 
where, by  the  different  trading  companies.  The  author  of 
the  Chester  plays  is  said  to  have  been  Randall  Higgenett,  a 
monk  of  Chester  Abbey,  living  in  the  fourteenth  century.  It 
is  quite  evident  that  the  main  object  of  most  of  the  plays  was 
amusement,  or,  at  least,  entertainment,  coupled  with  the 
hope  that  a  salutary  religious  impression  might  be  produced. 
From  the  amusement  point  of  view  they  were  a  success. 
That  they  failed  in  their  object  from  a  religious  standpoint 
must  be  obvious.  The  attempt  to  inculcate  the  truths  of 
religion  in  this  way  could  only  end  in  failure,  or  worse ;  for 
it  is  highly  probable  that  the  association  of  the  most  sacred 
subjects  with  the  buffooneries  of  the  stage  either  induced 
scepticism  or  open  unbelief  in  the  Scripture  narratives,  or 
brought  them  into  contempt.  An  opposite  view  to  this  is 
taken  by  some  writers.  In  the  notes  to  Dr.  Karl  Hase's  in- 
teresting "  Lectures  on  the  Miracle  Plays  and  Sacred 
Dramas"  it  is  held  that  "  the  chief  interest  of  the  religious 
plays  in  England  was  not  comic  but  tragic";  and  that  "the 
grotesque  element  in  the  mysteries  has  often  been  exagger- 
ated." It  may  be  admitted  that  the  tragic  interest  is  pre- 
dominant in  a  few  of  the  plays,  but  the  statement  is  far  from 
being  true  of  the  bulk  of  them — certainly  the  bulk  of  the 
Chester  plays — where  the  comicalities  of  the  various  situations 
are  generally  overpowering,  even  when  the  author  is  enun- 
ciating solemn  truths.  The  plays  are  not  devoid  of  pathetic 
and  even  solemn  passages.  It  would  be  surprising  if  they 
were,  considering  the  momentous  subjects  with  which  some 
of  them  deal.  As  proving  that  it  was  chiefly  the  rude  and 
ignorant  populace  that  frequented  these  plays,  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  more  intelligent  amongst  the  people  inveighed 
against  them  as  being  relics  of  superstition,  tending  to 
degrade  rather  than  to  inculcate  "  good  devotions  and  whole- 
some doctrine."  Their  popularity  was  such,  however,  that 
although  proscribed  after  the  Reformation,  they  continued  to 
be  presented  during  Easter,  Whitsuntide,  Christmas,  and  on 
other  special  occasions.  Superstition  does  not  lend  itself  to- 
reverence  either  in  things  sacred  or  secular.  There  was 
little  reverence  for  age  and  infirmity  in  the  days  of  a  belief  in 
witchcraft.  Grey  hairs  and  wrinkles  in  the  female  face  were 
often  synonymous  with  dealings  with  the  devil.  The  so-called 
religious  plays  are  proof  that  the  most  sacred  subjects  were 
treated  with  buffoonery  in  an  age  when  superstition  was 
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rampant.  Even  the  belief  in  a  fiery  hell  was  impotent  to 
restrain  the'ribald  jest  and  the  craving  for  licentious  display. 
On  the  other  hand,  enlightenment  deepens  true  religious  feel- 
ing, opens  the  floodgates  of  pity,  and  awakens  sympathy  for 
age,  for  suffering,  for  the  less  fortunate  among  our  fellow- 
creatures,  and  even  for  the  beasts  that  perish.  Whatever  the 
intention  of  the  authors  of  the  plays  may  have  been,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  scenic  effect  of  such  representations  could 
only  be  to  awaken  the  risible  faculties  of  an  audience  with 
the  barest  sense  of  the  ludicrous.  It  is  no  credit  to  our  day 
and  its  civilisation  that  there  should  be  exhibited  in  the  town 
of  Ober-Ammergau,  in  the  Bavarian  Highlands,  the  play  of 
"  The  Passion  of  Our  Saviour,"  with  its  pretentious  travesty 
of  the  most  sacred  subject  that  can  engage  the  mind  of  man. 
Such  a  theme  is  for  holy  contemplation  and  pulpit  exposition, 
not  to  be  submitted  to  the  degradation  of  stage  display. 
There  should  be  sweet  reasonableness  in  all  things.  Subjects 
of  this  kind  are  not  for  representation  to  gratify  the  morbid 
tastes  begotten  of  unhealthy  sentimentality.  The  represen- 
tation of  this  Passion  Play  is  a  reflection  on  the  age ;  a 
symptom  of  the  low  intelligence  of  what  is  termed  "society," 
the  members  of  which  form  a  large  proportion  of  the  Ober- 
Ammergau  audiences.  The  bulk  are  either  curiosity-mongers 
or  Philistines  of  the  sentimental  semi- religious  type.  Carlyle's 
sensible  dictum  of  "  mostly  fools  "  might  justly  be  applied  to 
them.  The  so-called  religious  play  is  only  to  be  tolerated 
and  spoken  of  without  disgust  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
antiquary,  not  from  that  of  the  spirit  of  the  twentieth  century 
in  Christendom.  As  an  antiquarian  subject  of  inquiry  these 
Mystery  and  Miracle  Plays  are  of  the  greatest  interest  as  ex- 
hibiting the  modes  of  thought  of  the  masses  in  past  times.  I 
use  the  word  "  masses"  as  including  the  bulk  of  the  people 
both  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor.  To  a  truly  religious  mind, 
cherishing  reverence  for  things  divine,  such  shows  to-day 
awaken  only  feelings  of  abhorrence  and  reproach.  The  Ober- 
Ammergau  play  is  the  making  a  mean  thing  of  the  Atonement, 
which,  in  this  twentieth  century,  amounts  to  an,  if  it  is  not 
the,  "unpardonable  sin." 

An  interesting  discussion  followed  in  which  the  President 
and  Messrs.  Butterworth,  Mortimer  and  Stansfield  took  part. 


MONDAY,  JAN.  27,  1902. — The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  Geo. 
Milner. 

Mr.  C.  T.  TALLENT-BATEMAN  read  a  paper  on  "  Embossed 
Book  Decoration  in  England."  It  is  strange,  he  said,  that  no 
book,  not  even  a  chapter,  on  the  history  and  practice  of  the 
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art  of  embossing  in  high  relief  as  applied  to  book  covers  has 
ever  been  written.  The  object  of  embossing  is,  presumably, 
to  imitate  carving  and  moulding  whether  in  wood,  ivory  or 
metal.  As  a  general  mode  of  book  decoration,  block  em- 
bossing did  not  come  into  vogue  until  early  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  it  had  its  "  reign  "  during  the  so-called  "romantic 
period  "  of  the  thirties  and  forties.  The  danger  of  "  blocks  " 
is,  that  they  become  too  common  and  wearily  familiar,  but  by 
means  of  limited  editions,  publishers  and  bookbinders  might 
revive  and  encourage  the  art  without  the  value  of  the  designs 
being  depreciated  by  over-production.  Mr.  Bateman  ex- 
hibited a  large  number  of  beautiful  examples  of  the  art 
from  his  own  collection. 

Mr.  B.  A.  REDFERN  read  a  short  communication  on  "  The 
New  Readers  of  the  Twentieth  Century."  Our  nation  is  now 
a  nation  of  readers,  but  of  these  very  few  can  be  described 
as  interested  in  literature,  or  of  literary  tastes.  By  far  the 
larger  portion  of  the  readers  who  have  been  made  such  by 
the  rigidly  enforced  provisions  of  the  compulsory  education 
acts  have  so  far  shown  an  exclusive  preference  for  the  amus- 
ing or  ephemeral  productions  of  the  press,  rather  than  inform- 
ing or  inspiring  literature.  While  the  millions  have 
undoubtedly  profited  by  being  taught  to  read,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  new  readers  have  yet  produced  a  leader,  a 
maker,  a  writer  of  any  importance  who  would  not  have 
produced  himself  under  the  old  conditions. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  LITERARY  CLUB. 

Mr.  JOHN  H.  SWANN  read  a  paper  entitled  "  Some  Notes 
on  the  History  of  the  Manchester  Literary  Club,  1862-1902." 
The  Manchester  Literary  Club,  he  said,  in  its  happy  com- 
bination of  literary  activity  and  social  intercourse  occupies  a 
notable  position  in  the  history  of  such  institutions.  Unlike 
the  majority,  not  only  has  it  a  lengthy  and  notable  career  to 
look  back  upon  with  pride,  but  it  is  yet  flourishing  in  vigour 
and  strength.  The  Club  began  its  career  in  the  autumn  of 
1862.  The  first  president  was  Mr.  Joseph  Chattwood.  He 
was  succeeded  in  1874  by  Mr.  John  Nodal,  who  retired  in 
1879,  his  successor  being  Mr.  George  Milner,  whose  reign 
the  Club  still  enjoys.  Mr.  R.  R.  Bealey  was  the  first  honor- 
ary secretary  of  whom  there  is  any  record  ;  Mr.  J.  H.  Haworth 
followed  him  about  1870.  In  1875  Mr.  W.  E.  A.  Axon  took 
up  the  work,  and  was  succeeded  in  1879  by  Mr.  George 
Evans,  who  continued  in  office  until  1887,  from  which  time 
the  duties  have  been  discharged  by  the  present  holder  of  the 
office,  Mr.  W.  R.  Credland.  By  means  of  weekly  meetings 
held  during  the  sessions,  when  papers  are  read  and  discussed, 
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and  appealing  to  the  public  at  large  through  the  medium  ot 
the  Manchester  Quarterly,  the  work  of  the  society  is  carried  on. 
Each  year  a  substantial  volume  of  Papers  is  issued,  contain- 
ing the  year's  issues  of  the  Quarterly,  the  transactions,  the 
Council's  report,  obituaries,  and  other  matter.  There  are 
now  twenty-five  volumes  of  the  Papers ;  they  contain  an 
almost  bewildering  profusion  of  poetry,  humour,  criticism, 
biographical  sketches,  bibliography,  art  criticism,  and  exposi- 
tion, antiquarian  lore,  travel  sketches,  and  local  history  and 
legends.  An  account  was  given  of  various  extra  publications ; 
of  specially  interesting  papers  read  before  the  Club,  and  of 
the  bibliographical  work  which  at  one  time  was  a  special  and 
more  prominent  feature.  Along  with  literature,  the  cultiva- 
tion of  art  and  music  is  included  in  the  scope  of  the  Club's 
activities.  Special  evenings  have  been  devoted  to  Chaucer, 
Burns,  George  Eliot,  Browning,  Ruskin,  and  others;  and 
Mozart,  Henry  Lawes,  Bishop,  Haydn,  and  other  composers 
have  been  similarly  dealt  with. 


MUSICAL    EVENING. 

FRIDAY,  JAN.  31,  1902. — On  this  date  a  Special  Musical 
Evening  was  provided,  and  as  ladies  had  been  cordially 
invited  to  be  present,  there  was  a  large  attendance.  Mr.  Geo, 
Milner,  the  President,  occupied  the  chair. 

EVOLUTION    OF   THE    CREMONA   VIOLIN. 

Mr.  FREDERIC  SMITH  read  a  paper  on  the  "  Evolution  of 
the  Cremona  Violin."  A  number  of  lantern  slides  were  thrown 
upon  the  screen,  showing  the  forms  of  ancient  musical  string 
instruments,  including  the  Lyre,  the  Crwth,  the  Geige,  the 
Rebec,  and  many  other  prototypes  of  the  viol  tribe.  Illustra- 
tions were  also  given  of  the  Viola  da  Gamba,  the  Violone,  and 
others,  all  of  which  were  described  and  their  distinguishing 
features  pointed  out.  It  was  inferred  that  out  of  these,  about 
the  fifteenth  century,  an  instrument  bearing  a  close  re- 
semblance to  the  violin  was  evolved.  Probably-  these  rude 
instruments,  made  and  used  in  Germany,  passed  into  the 
finer  atmosphere  of  northern  Italy  and  there  in  the  skilful 
hands  of  Italian  workmen  received  their  latest  improvements. 
Two  great  cities  were  mentioned  to  which,  more  than  any 
other,  lovers  of  the  violin  must  turn  with  reverence  and  affec- 
tion. The  first  was  Brescia ;  the  second,  Cremona.  In 
Brescia  we  have  the  first  authentic  record  of  violin  manu- 
facture in  the  hands  of  Gasparo  da  Sala  and  his  apprentice 
Giovanni  Paolo  Maggini.  At  the  time  these  men  worked 
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Brescia  was  engaged  in  the  characteristic  warfare  of  the 
period,  and  possessed  many  skilled  armourers  and  metal 
workers.  To  Brescia,  in  order  to  learn  the  new  art,  came 
Andrea  Amati  from  the  neighbouring  city  of  Cremona.  He 
was  the  founder  of  the  great  Amati  family,  which  produced 
three  generations  of  celebrated  makers.  Cremona  was,  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  a  famous  musical  centre.  The  rich  district 
of  Lombardy,  in  which  it  was  situated,  was  mainly  in  the 
hands  of  the  monasteries  of  the  city  and  neighbourhood. 
These  wealthy  foundations  vied  with  each  other  in  their  daily 
services  and  furnished  constant  employment  to  painters,  com- 
posers, and  makers  of  musical  instruments  Such  conditions 
could  not  fail  to  be  favourable  to  the  encouragement  of  talent 
for  the  production  of  fine  violins.  Here  Andrea  Amati  founded 
his  school  of  violin- making,  and  instructed  his  own  sons  in  the 
art.  His  grandson,  Nicolo  Amati,  was  the  greatest  member 
of  this  family.  The  defects  of  the  earlier  makers  were 
eliminated,  and  a  pure,  sweet,  and  powerful  tone  produced,  as 
well  as  the  workmanship  being  of  the  very  highest  quality. 
An  account  of  the  life  of  Joseph  Antonius  Guarnerius,  known 
as  "  Joseph  del  Jesu,"  was  given.  This  maker  produced  some 
of  the  finest  violins  now  in  existence,  such  as  the  violin  upon 
which  Paganini  achieved  his  successes,  the  "  Le  Due,"  the 
"  King  Joseph,"  and  many  others.  The  current  statement 
that  Joseph  Guarnerius  was  a  man  of  dissipated  character  was 
disputed,  the  fact  that  some  of  his  very  finest  instruments 
were  produced  in  his  later  years  being  advanced  as  an  argu- 
ment in  his  favour.  His  individuality  was  that  of  a  bold, 
original  genius,  less  patient  and  painstaking  than  his  great 
rival,  Stradivari,  and  there  is  greater  variation  in  the  quality 
of  his  work.  The  pathetic  but  fascinating  story  of  the  life  of 
Jacob  Steiner  was  told,  the  high  quality  of  his  work  was 
admitted,  although  inferior  in  its  results  to  the  best  of  the 
Cremona  School,  owing  to  the  method  adopted  by  this  great 
maker.  Greatest  of  all  makers  of  Cremona,  and  of  the  world, 
was  Antonio  Stradivari,  to  the  description  of  whose  life  and 
work  a  good  portion  of  the  paper  was  devoted.  He  was  born 
in  the  year  1644,  and  died  in  the  year  1736,  in  his  ninety-third 
year.  Some  specimens  of  his  work  are  in  existence,  made 
when  he  was  twenty-three  years  old,  and  others  made  in  the 
year  of  his  death  bearing  the  label  written  by  his  own  hand 
stating  that  he  was  at  that  time  ninety-two  years  old.  It  will 
therefore  be  seen  that  for  over 'seventy  years  Stradivari  was 
engaged  in  the  art  of  violin-making.  This,  and  his  patient 
industry,  as  well  as  his  natural  and  artistic  skill,  and  his 
genius  in  the  shaping  and  putting  together  of  his  material, 
account  for  the  very  high  excellence  of  his  work.  A  descrip- 
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tion  was  given  of  the  characteristics  belonging  to  the  various 
periods  of  his  work,  those  violins  made  between  the  year  1700 
and  1720  being  considered  the  best,  both  for  model,  workman- 
ship, and  varnish. 

Mr.  J.  S.  BRIDGE  rendered  at  suitable  intervals  appropriate 
solos  upon  the  following  fine  old  Cremona  violins : — A 
"  Maggini,"  dated  about  1620;  and  a  fine  specimen  of  a 
"  Nicolo  Amati,"  dated  1641,  of  singularly  sweet  and  powerful 
tone.  Also  solos  upon  a  "  Joseph  Guarnerius  del  Jesu,"  dated 
1735;  a  "Jacob  Steiner,"  dated  1665;  and  a  "Stradivari," 
dated  1714.  The  excellent  playing  and  fine  quality  of  tone 
were  much  appreciated. 


MONDAY,  FEB.  3,  1902. — SPENSER  NIGHT. — Short  papers 
on  the  life,  work,  period  or  other  matters  of  interest  connected 
with  Edmund  Spenser,  were  requested  for  this  evening.  The 
chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  Geo.  Milner. 

Mr.  J.  H.  HOBBINS  contributed  "  Some  Notes  on  the  Life 
and  Times  of  Edmund  Spenser,"  in  which  he  touched  upon 
the  more  important  incidents  in  the  poet's  brilliant  though 
somewhat  chequered  career. 

Mr.  WALTER  BUTTERWORTH  followed  with  a  paper  on 
"  Symbol  and  Allegory  in  Spenser." 

Mr.  GEO.  MILNER  read  a  paper  on  the  "  Versification  of 
Spenser's  Epithalamion  and  Prothalamion." 

Mr.  ABRAHAM  STANSFIELD  contributed  the  following 
sonnet : 

EDMUND    SPENSER. 

Spenser  I  sing,  Star  of  that  middle  time 

When  England's  Muse  of  Poesy  her  wing 
Had  plumed,  and  soared  to  heights  sublime, 

And  set  agaze  the  wide  world,  wondering ! 
Spenser  I  sing,  that  Fountain  pure  and  sweet, 

To  which,  who  comes  athirst,  goes  on  his  way 
Eejoicing,  and  refreshed,  with  swifter  feet, 

With  soul  uplifted,  and  with  spirits  gay. 

Spenser  I  sing,  equal  among  his  peers, 
With  Shakespeare  and  with  Chaucer  firmly  bound, 

Triad  sublime  !  whose  fame  defies  the  years  ; 
Nor  e'er  shall  fade  while  feeling  hearts  are  found  ! 

Wreathe  ye  a  Garland  to  our  Edmund  still, 
Brother  to  Geoffrey,  and  that  sweeter  Will ! 

SPENSER'S  CONNECTION  WITH  LANCASHIRE. 

Mr.  T.  E.  ASHWORTH  read  a  paper  on  "  Spenser's  Connec- 
tion with  Lancashire."  He  said  the  poet's  name  is  one 
peculiar  to  north-east  Lancashire,  and  the  Spensers  of 
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Hurstwood,  a  village  some  three  miles  from  Burnley,  was  the 
family  to  which  Edmund  Spenser  belonged.  He  was  probably 
the  son  of  John  Spenser,  "  a  free  journeyman  in  the  art  or 
mysterie  of  clothmakynge,"  who  left  his  native  village  in  his 
young  days  to  seek  his  fortune  in  London.  One  of  Spenser's 
college  friends,  Gabriel  Harvey,  in  a  letter  says  that  "  hoary 
Pendle  lies  in  the  poet's  shire."  In  1576,  being  unwell,  and 
needing  a  change,  Spenser  decided  to  visit  his  relatives  in  the 
north  country.  He  came  to  Hurstwood  in  that  year  and 
spent  three  happy  years  in  communion  with  nature  amongst 
the  hills  and  dales  of  the  district.  The  house  where  he  lived 
is  still  standing.  Here  he  met  the  widow's  daughter,  the 
fair  Rosalinde,  with  whom  he  fell  in  love,  but  who  "  laughed 
his  layes  to  scorne."  The  "  Shepherd's  Calendar,"  which 
appeared  in  1579,  is  brimful  of  beauty  and  fragrant  with  the 
atmosphere  of  country  life,  and  doubtless  was  directly  inspired 
by  his  stay  at  Hurstwood.  It  contains  many  Lancashire 
dialectal  words,. 

Mr.  EDGAR  ATTKINS  read  a  paper  in  which,  taking  a  pas- 
sage from  Spenser,  he  constructed  thereon  a  diverting  theory 
in  the  style  of  those  literary  commentators  who  see  so  much 
more  in  the  works  of  a  poet  than  he  himself  ever  dreamt  of. 

An  interesting  discussion  followed  the  reading  of  the  papers, 
in  which  Messrs.  Milner,  Fox,  Spencer,  and  Mortimer  took 
part. 

MONDAY,  FEB.  10,  1902. — The  President,  Mr.  Geo.  Milner 
was  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  JOHN  MORTIMER  read  a  paper  entitled  "  Concerning 
Some  Literary  Club  Portraits." 

Mr.  THOMAS  NEWBIGGING  contributed  the  following  "  Re- 
miniscence of  Ben  Brierley." 

A  REMINISCENCE  OF   BEN  BRIERLEY. 

I  do  not  remember  that  Ben  Brierley  in  any  of  his  writings 
refers  more  than  once  to  Rossendale,  although  he  was  not 
unacquainted  with  it,  having  paid  occasional  visits  to  the 
district  as  a  public  entertainer. 

The  occasion  of  his  first  visit  to  Rossendale  was  to  Bacup 
to  give  a  selection  of  Readings  from  his  Lancashire  Sketches, 
at  my  invitation,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  year  1864. 

The  Manchester  Literary  Club  had  been  recently  formed, 
and  although  I  was  not  a  member  at  that  time,  I  attended 
the  meetings  occasionally  on  the  invitation  of  my  friend  Mr. 
R.  R.  Bealey,  the  most  inveterate  punster,  by  the  way,  that  I 
have  ever  met.  It  was  at  one  of  those  meetings  that  I 
invited  Ben  to  come  to  Rossendale. 
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Ben  was  a  bright,  smart  fellow  then,  of  about  forty,  with  an 
old-young  face,  florid  complexion,  sandy  hair,  thin  but  wiry 
in  build,  dapper  and  rather  natty  and  genteel  in  appearance. 
Although  only  an  indifferent  public  speaker,  he  was  an  inter- 
esting conversationalist  and  recounter  of  anecdote  and  story. 
He  read  his  own  Lancashire  Sketches  with  gusto  and  natural- 
ness, with  a  face  as  sober  as  a  judge,  even  at  the  most  humorous 
parts.  The  effect  of  this  was  to  enhance  the  interest  of  the 
story,  and  emphasise  the  humour,  whilst  his  mobile  lips  and 
the  play  of  his  features  showed  how  much  he  appreciated  the 
sympathetic  attention  and  enjoyment  of  his  audience. 

The  evening's  proceedings  had  been  a  great  success  ;  the 
audience  was  large  and  responsive,  and  Mr.  Frank  Hunter,  a 
well-known  man  in  Lancashire  and  beyond  it,  occupied  the 
chair.  A  few  of  us  spent  a  pleasant  hour  with  Ben  at  Mr. 
Hunter's  house,  where  we  had  supper  together  after  the 
meeting,  and  where  Ben  stayed  for  the  night. 

Ben  had  a  high  opinion  of  himself  and  his  Jiterary  work, 
and  considering  the  disabilities  of  his  early  days,  and  the 
small  opportunities  he  had  enjoyed  for  reading  and  study,  he 
was  justified.  He  was  fond  of  telling  of  those  early  years  of 
his,  and  of  how  he  had  been  "  punched  up  "  (to  use  his  own 
expression)  rather  than  brought  up  to  man's  estate. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  Ben  expressed  a  strong  desire 
to  visit  the  source  of  the  River  Irwell,  and  I,  being  well 
familiar  with  the  hills  all  round  the  locality,  willingly  agreed 
to  be  his  cicerone.  Next  morning,  the  air  frosty  but  fresh 
and  clear,  with  some  three-days-old  snow  on  the  ground,  we 
started  betimes  for  Dirplay  Moor,  accompanied  by  two  other 
friends. 

We  had  a  pleasant  walk  by  way  of  Broadclough  and  Old 
Clough,  I  pointing  out  the  places  of  interest  on  the  way,  and 
describing  the  features  of  the  landscape.  Diverging  from  the 
main  road  for  a  short  distance,  we  took  Ben  to  view  the 
"  Broadclough  Dyke,"  the  remains  of  an  extensive  earthwork, 
supposed  to  have  had  some  connection  with  the  Battle  of 
Brunanburh,  the  decisive  conflict  between  the  Saxons  under 
Athelstan,  and  the  Danes  under  Anlaf,  which  the  late  Mr.  T. 
T.  Wilkinson,  a  well-known  Lancashire  antiquary,  endea- 
voured to  prove  took  place  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  Burnley  or  Brunley  (according  to  the  old  spelling)  some 
seven  or  eight  miles  distant. 

On  reaching  Dirplay  Inn,  we  branched  off  on  to  Dirplay  or 
Cliviger  Moor.  The  view  from  the  crest  of  the  moor,  or 
Thieveley  Pike,  where  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
beacon,  is  very  fine,  many  well-known  hills  being  visible  in 
favourable  weather.  On  the  morning  in  question  the  more 
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distant  hills  could  not  be  seen  by  reason  of  a  haziness  that 
had  begun  to  fill  the  atmosphere.  But  the  nearer  ones, 
Hameldon  Hill,  Stoodley  Pike,  Tooter  Hill,  Coupe  Law,  and 
the  ridge  of  Cribden,  could  be  discerned,  each  mantled  with 
snow.  The  old  pack-horse  road,  called  the  "  Limersgate," 
winds  along  the  crest  of  the  hill,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  Spring  of  the  Irwell,  but  the  ancient  track,  now  fast 
becoming  obliterated,  was  hidden  by  the  snow.  This,  as  I 
explained  to  Ben,  is  one  of  the  oldest  roads  in  Lancashire, 
and  in  earlier  times  was  a  favourite,  and  probably  the  best, 
route  from  the  west  across  the  country  to  Yorkshire  and  the 
adjoining  counties. 

We  soon  found  the  main  Spring — there  is  another  smaller 
one  some  distance  away.  Its  surface  was  frozen  over,  but  a 
slender  thread  of  water  issued  from  one  side.  I  broke  the  ice 
with  a  stone,  and  expressing  regret  that  we  had  not  a  walking- 
stick  with  us  (Ah  !  how  young  and  limber  we  were  in  those 
days  !)  by  which  we  might  have  gauged  the  depth  of  the  well, 
Ben  suggested  that  I  should  use  my  leg  for  that  purpose,  a 
suggestion  I  respectfully  declined  to  adopt. 

Ben,  I  thought,  was  by  no  means  impressed  with  the  small 
beginnings  of  the  Irwell,  and  perhaps  that  is  not  surprising 
under  the  circumstances,  because  the  wind  was  chilly  and  the 
Moor  covered  with  several  inches  of  snow.  At  the  same 
time,  there  was  scope  for  the  imagination.  The  source  of  a 
river  has  an  intense  attraction  to  most  minds.  But  imagina- 
tion was  not  Ben's  strong  point.  Lancashire  character, 
rather  than  scenery  and  places,  attracted  his  attention  and 
employed  his  pen. 

After  satisfying  our  quest,  I  proposed  that  we  should 
adjourn  to  the  Dirplay  Inn  to  rest  and  refresh.  So,  to  the 
Inn  we  came,  where  we  found  a  roaring  fire  in  the  homely 
but  cleanly  kitchen,  and  the  landlady  bustling  about.  The 
kitchen,  with  its  home-fed  flitches  of  bacon  suspended  from 
the  ceiling,  flanked  with  hams,  dried  bunches  of  herbs  of 
various  kinds,  medicinal  and  culinary,  and  oat-cakes  galore 
on  the  cratch  above  the  fire  mantle,  was  a  picture  of  thrift 
and  plenteous  hospitality,  recalling  to  one's  mind  the  verse  of 
the  old  Jacobite  song  : 

Wi'  routh  o'  kin',  and  routh  o'  reek, 
My  daddy's  door  it  wadna  steek ; 
But  bread  and  cheese  were  his  door-cheek, 
And  girdle  cakes  the  riggin  o't. 

On  asking  Ben  what  his  special  weakness  by  way  of  refresh- 
ment was, 

"  Hey  missis,"  said  he  to  the  landlady,  "  Han  yo'  ony  new 
milk  ?  I  know  yo'  han  a  stock  o'  rum." 
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"Yei,  maister,"  was  the  response,  "we  ban  boath  new 
milk  and  rum." 

"  Then  bring  us  a  quart  to  be  going  on  wi' "  said  Ben. 

Soon  the  landlady  appeared  with  a  brown  jug  full  of  the 
decoction,  and  the  smile  that  stole  over  Ben's  features  as  he 
rubbed  his  hands  and  chuckled,  showed  his  appreciation  of 
the  attention  bestowed  on  him.  There  could  be  no  manner 
of  doubt  that  new-milk-and-rum  was  Ben's  special  weakness, 
at  1,400  feet  above  sea-level  (the  height  of  the  Spring  of  the 
Irwell),  and  10  degrees  Faht.  below  freezing  point.  The 
gusto  with  which  tot  after  tot  was  polished  off  by  the  little 
company,  with  the  considerate  help  of  the  landlord,  was  a 
miracle  to  see. 

Ben  had  "  a  fratching  do  "  with  the  landlord  about  a  hen 
belonging  to  a  farmer  out  Hollinworth  gait  on,  that  he 
declared  mewed  like  a  cat.  It  had  only  one  leg,  he  said, 
tother  had  been  bitten  off  by  a  ratten,  and  it  used  to  stump 
about  th'hen  yard  wi'  a  crutch  that  the  farmer  had  made  for 
it.  It  broke  its  crutch  one  day,  and  it  came  hopping  into  th' 
house  wi'  the  pieces  in  its  bill  for  the  farmer  to  mend  it. 
Folk  used  to  make  pilgrimages  to  see  and  hear  it.  The  land- 
lord thought  this  was  worse-or-better-than  Owd  Stomacher's 
pot  dog  that  stood  at  one  side  of  the  front  door,  and  cried 
"  tally  ho  !  tally  ho  !  "  every  time  it  heard  the  church  clock 
strike  twelve.  Both  the  biped  and  the  quadruped  must  have 
been  of  uncommon  breed,  as,  indeed,  were  the  landlord  and 
Ben.  Ben  was  an  adept  at  that  kind  of  humorous  exaggera- 
tion. 

So  an  hour  passed  in  fun  and  banter,  with  a  chat  over  the 
previous  evening's  entertainment  and  the  mornihg's  exploit 
on  Dirplay  Moor.  Suffice  it  to  say,  the  brown  jug  was 
replenished  ere  we  left  the  hostelry  and  returned  on  our  home- 
ward journey.  The  stream  of  the  Irwell,  gradually  gaining 
in  volume,  kept  us  company  on  our  way  down  to  Bacup,  till, 
crossing  the  Bull's  Head  Bridge  in  Bacup  Fold,  we  could  not 
but  remark  the  growth  of  the  river  from  its  small  beginnings 
on  the  bleak  moor  side,  reflected  as  these  were  in  Ben's  own 
literary  career. 

In  my  occasional  meetings  with  Ben  in  Manchester  in  later 
years,  he  often  alluded  to  our  visit  to  the  Spring  of  the 
Irwell ;  but  it  was  not  so  much  the  source  of  the  hardes.- 
worked  and  most  ill-used  of  English  rivers  that  was  impressed 
on  his  memory,  as  the  roaring  fire  in  the  kitchen  of  the 
Dirplay  public-house  on  that  winter's  morning,  the  agreeable 
company,  and  the  toothsome  beverage  of  which  he  partook 
on  that  occasion. 

Dr.   HENRY  WATSON  read  the  principal  paper  on  "  Some 
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Musical  and  other  Impressions  of  a  Visit  to  Sicily."  In 
illustration  of  his  paper,  Dr.  Watson  played  and  sang  various 
Sicilian  airs,  and  some  musical  settings  of  appropriate  verses 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Kay. 


MONDAY,  FEB.  17,  1902. — Mr.  Geo.  Milner,  the  President, 
took  the  chair. 

Mr.  R.  H.  SELBIE  sent  a  short  paper  on  "  Contrasts"  which 
was  read  by  Mr.  W.  R.  Credland. 

CONTRASTS. 

That  extremes  often  meet  is  a  fact  that  has  been  estab- 
lished since  the  beginning  of  time.  It  must  be  noted  here  in 
passing  that  the  terms  "extremes"  and  "  ends "  are  not  in 
this  connection  synonymous,  the  experience  of  many  people 
being  that  ends  never  meet.  This  meeting  of  extremes  seems 
to  have  a  fascination  for  some  men  who,  not  content  with  the 
contrasts  so  liberally  provided  in  this  life  of  ours  by  nature 
on  the  one  hand,  and  convention  on  the  other,  go  out  of  their 
way  to  set  in  juxtaposition  things  that  differ  widely.  A  man 
who  happens  to  be  very  much  below  the  average  in  height 
will  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  choose  for  his  wife  an  amazon  of 
strapping  proportions.  As  to  what  is  his  motive  in  so  doing, 
we  may  speculate,  but  we  cannot  know.  It  may  be  that  his 
personal  courage  is  no  greater  than  his  stature,  and  that  he 
desires  a  protectress  as  well  as  a  spouse ;  or  possibly  he  is  so 
conscious  of  the  disadvantages  of  littleness  that  he  chivalrously 
determines  to  do  his  best  to  restore  the  average  in  the  next 
generation.  These,  however,  are  only  conjectures.  I  have 
a  theory  that  he  is  unconsciously  guided  in  his  so-called  choice 
by  an  inherent  love  of  contrast,  that  he  is  in  fact  a  victim 
not  so  much  to  the  charms  of  the  lady  as  to  the  fascination  of 
what  for  want  of  a  better  term  we  may  call  the  Law  of 
Opposites. 

To  take  another  example.  It  is  a  fact  within  the  experience 
of  everyone  that  the  closest  friendships  often  exist  between 
men  of  the  most  widely  differing  tastes  and  temperaments. 
Here  again  we  may  speculate  as  to  the  reason.  We  may 
fondly  imagine  that  each  of  the  two  men  in  such  a  case  is 
possessed  of  a  virtuous  and  burning  desire  to  convert  the  other 
to  his  own  way  of  regarding  life  and  its  interests,  men  and 
things,  which  of  course  must  be  the  right  way ;  or  we  may 
suppose  that  the  mutual  attraction  has  its  root  in  a  feeling  of 
admiration  which  each  has  for  the  other  as  possessing  feelings 
and  capabilities  which  are  denied  to  himself.  Against  these 
suppositions  I  would  set  my  theory  that  the  basis  of  the 
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friendship  really  consists  in  an  innate  love  of  contrast.  We 
may  note  too  that  the  opposite  of  what  I  have  stated  in  this 
last  illustration  is  also  true,  namely,  that  persons  of  a  like  dis- 
position or  possessing  similar  propensities  are  often  at  enmity. 
For  example,  does  the  history  of  the  world,  civilised  or  un- 
civilised, present  a  single  instance  of  two  minor  poets  loving 
each  other  ?  To  suggest  any  answer  but  a  negative  one  in  a 
Literary  Club  would  be  folly  indeed. 

A  good  deal  of  humour  has  its  source  in  a  keen  sense  of  the 
incongruous,  which  is  only  another  way  of  expressing  the  force 
of  contrast.  To  see  Lord  Salisbury  depicted  as  a  cupid,  or 
Sir  Henry  Irving  dancing  amongst  the  flowers  in  "  Florodora," 
or  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London  driving  a  Putney  'bus,  what  is 
it  in  these  things  but  the  contrast  between  the  actual  and  the 
imaginary  that  appeals  to  our  sense  of  humour  ?  And  is  it 
stretching  the  idea  too  far  to  suggesc  that  it  is  in  fact  the  con- 
trast between  the  real  thing  and  the  representation  that  we 
appreciate  and  that  permits  us  to  admire  many  of  the  touched- 
up  and  toned-down  photographs  of  our  friends  rather  than  any 
consciousness  of  the  truth  of  the  portraits  ?  This  is  so  delicate 
a  point  that  I  must  leave  it  to  others  to  decide. 

By  way  of  recreation  and  bodily  and  mental  refreshment 
men  seek  change  of  air,  of  scene,  or  of  occupation.  One  whose 
daily  avocation  condemns  him  to  what  Lamb  calls  the 
"  drudgery  of  the  desk's  dead  wood "  in  the  smoke-laden 
atmosphere  of  a  man-made  town  spends  his  leisure  hours  as 
far  as  he  is  able  out  in  the  God-made  country,  where  every- 
thing speaks  of  life  and  freshness,  and  he  can  breathe  the  pure 
air  of  heaven. 

Another,  whose  days  are  passed  in  the  fields,  and  in  whom 
familiarity  with  the  works  of  nature  has  bred  some  indifference 
to  their  beauty,  finds  relief  from  the  oppressive  quiet  of  his 
surroundings  in  the  noise  and  bustle  of  city  streets.  What 
does  this  mean,  but  that  each  man  is  drawn  irresistibly  to  that 
which  presents  the  most  striking  contrast  to  his  ordinary 
surroundings  ?  A  curious  example  of  this  fact  came  under 
my  own  observation  a  short  time  ago.  Fate  has  ordained 
that  I  shall  spend  much  of  my  time  in  railway  yards  and 
sidings,  amidst  the  clang  and  clash  of  embracing  buffers,  the 
creaking  of  cranes,  the  straining  of  couplings,  and  the  shrieking 
ot  engines,  so  that  when  I  am  fortunate  enough  to  get  a 
holiday,  I  naturally  seek  out  by  way  of  contrast  some  quiet 
spot  where  the  only  sounds  are  those  produced  by  the  still, 
small  voices  of  nature,  and  where  above  all  things  railways 
are  not.  On  one  such  occasion,  I  was  walking  in  one  of  the 
less  frequented  parts  of  our  dear  Lake  country,  drinking  in 
health  and  refreshment  with  every  breath,  when  I  fell  in  with 
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a  hardy  son  of  the  soil,  plodding  his  weary  way  home  from  his 
day's  labour  in  the  fields.  Seeing  that  I  was  on  pleasure  bent, 
led  him  to  remark  in  the  course  of  our  talk,  that  it  was  a 
mystery  to  him  what  attracted  people  to  that  country,  and 
what  they  found  to  admire  in  the  hills  and  the  trees,  the  water- 
falls, and  the  lakes.  When  he  got  his  annual  week's  holiday, 
he  said,  he  did  something  worth  doing,  he  saw  some  life.  He 
had  a  cousin  employed  on  Victoria  Station,  Manchester,  and 
he  went  and  stood  for  his  week  alongside  him  as  he  sang  out : 
"  This  way  for  Hollinwood,  Oldham,  Royton,  and  Shaw." 

One  of  the  most  striking  spectacles  within  the  memory  of 
man  was  witnessed  a  year  ago,  when  the  body  of  our  late  beloved 
Queen  was  laid  in  rest.  Kings  and  Princes  were  the  immediate 
mourners,  and  the  whole  country  for  the  time  being,  stood  in 
reverent  silence.  The  nations  of  the  world  sent  their  tributes 
of  affection  and  sorrow,  and  there  was  not  a  heart  in  England 
but  was  touched  with  a  sense  of  irreparable  loss.  Art  and 
wealth  combined  to  make  the  scene  a  memorable  one,  and  had 
it  not  been  for  the  oppressive  silence  that  reigned,  and  the 
grief  that  filled  every  breast,  the  idea  of  death  would  have 
been  lost  in  the  stateliness  of  the  pageant. 

With  these  impressions  still  fresh  in  my  mind,  I  was  a  few 
days  later  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  cemetery  on  the  east 
side  of  our  city.  The  day  was  cold  and  wet,  and  a  dank  mist 
hung  over  the  black  and  foetid  river  which  skirts  one  side  of 
the  enclosure.  Everything  one's  eye  met  spoke  of  death  and 
decay.  As  I  passed,  my  attention  was  caught  by  the  appear- 
ance of  four  old  men  in  pauper  dress  hurrying  along  one  of 
the  paths  in  the  cemetery  towards  an  open  grave.  They  were 
carrying  a  plain  black  coffin,  and  had  well  nigh  to  run  to  keep 
up  with  the  priest  who  went  before,  muttering  meaningless 
words  in  a  truly  dead  tongue.  The  ceremony,  if  such  it  could 
be  called,  at  the  grave  was  short.  Some  more  words  were  mum- 
bled, some  drops  of  water  were  shaken  from  a  brush  upon  the 
coffin  lid,  and  priest  and  paupers  were  making  their  way  back 
to  a  place  of  shelter,  evidently  glad  to  be  rid  of  their  burden 
and  to  have  accomplished  their  melancholy  task. 

Contrasts  !  yes,  life  is  full  of  them,  and  even  in  death  we  do 
not  escape  them. 

Mr.  EDMUND  MERCER  read  the  following  paper : 
WORD-LORE   FROM   SPENSER. 

There  is  a  fashion  in  language  as  in  dress.  The  cultured 
diction  of  one  generation  is,  in  parts,  the  vulgar  tongue  of  the 
next.  It  has  been  the  fate  of  many  English  words  to  descend 
from  the  page  of  a  fine  poet  to  the  slang,  vulgarity  and 
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insolence  of  later  language  ;  and  many  another  of  long  disuse 
has  been  mistakenly  pronounced  by  some  unliterary  antiquary 
to  be  a  peculiarity  of  the  dialect  of  an  obscure  village,  whereas 
it  was  formerly  common  to  the  whole  nation  and  may  readily 
be  found  lurking  in  the  pages  of  some  dusty  classic.  Other 
words  by  strange  transitions  have  suffered  a  change  of  mean- 
ing to  so  absurd  an  extent  at  first  sight  as  to  reverse  their 
original  application  ;  as  one  should  say,  "  the  gloves  of  to-day 
are  the  stockings  of  to-morrow."  All  the  words  I  have  chosen 
as  illustrations  are  used  by  Spenser  in,  it  will  be  remembered, 
the  later  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  ;  and,  the  better  for  the 
purpose,  most  of  them  are  in  ordinary  use  at  the  present  day. 
Adore. 

Like  to  the  hore 
Congealed  drops,  which  do  the  morn  adore. 

In  this  passage  the  word  adore  is  used  with  the  meaning  of 
adorn.  To-day  both  these  words  are  distinct.  In  Spenser's 
time,  and  for  some  thirty  years  later,  adore  was  an  alternative 
poetical  form  of  adorn.  Fletcher  and  Massinger,  in  the  play 
of  the  "  Elder  Brother  "  (1624),  use  this  word  in  the  sense  of 
adorn. 

Armlets  for  great  queens  to  adore. 

This  use  of  the  word  was  by  no  means  correct  even  then,  but 
as  poets  had  their  licence,  it  was  allowed  to  pass. 

Allege,   that   favourite  of   the   newspaper    head-line,   was 
employed  by  Spenser  in  the  sense  of  soothing  : 

The  joyous  time  now  nigheth  fast 
That  shall  allege  this  bitter  blast, 

Chaucer,  too,  had  the  same  word  with  similar  sense : 

The  sight  only  and  the  savour 
Allegged  much  of  my  languor. 

This  meaning  is  obsolete,  though  the  same  word,  expressive 
of  this  idea,  now  appears  in  the  corrupted  form  of  allay. 

Baffle  originally  meant  to  disgrace  or  treat  with  ignominy, 
indignity  or  contempt,  to  insult.     Spenser  says  : 

He  by  the  heels  him  hung  upon  a  tree, 
And  bafful'd  so,  that  all  which  passed  by 
The  picture  of  this  punishment  might  see. 

In  chivalry  the  word  denoted  degradation  of  a  knight,  in  which 
sense  Shakespeare  puts  it  in  the  mouth  of  Falstaff : 

I'll  make  one :  an  I  do  not  call  me  villain  and  baffle  me. 

Its  modern  usage  can,  by  a  little  consideration,  easily  be 
traced  from  its  first  signification. 

Beldam.    The  history  of  this  word  is  truly  ironic.    From  its 
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use  by  Spenser  in  its  French  meaning  (Belle  Dame,  fair  lady), 
Beldame,  your  words  do  work  me  little  ease, 

to  its  present  significance  of  a  loathsome  hag,  or  shrieking 

virago,  is  indeed  a  descent. 

Bilive.     Similarly,  the  phrase  "  be  alive,"  a  command  to 

hurry,  now  looked  upon  as  vulgarism  is  merely  the  word 

bilive  used  by  Spenser  for  forthwith,  speedily : 
And  down  to  Pluto's  house  are  come  bilive. 

Bounce  is  another  vulgarism,  meaning  to  beat — formerly 
quite  a  proper  term.  It  appears  in  the  phrase : 

And  wilfully  him  throwing  on  the  gras 

Did  beat  and  bounce  his  head  and  brest  full  sore. 

Blame.      Spenser  employs  the  substantive,   blame,   in    a 
manner  followed  by  no  other  writer,  as  a  wound  or  injury  : 
Glancing  down  his  shield  from  blame  him  fairly  blest. 

The  word  blend  he  also  uses,  not  as  a  harmonious  mixture 
(its  chief  meaning  now),  but  as  confusion,  blemish  : 

These  storms  which  now  his  beauty  blend 
Shall  turn  to  calms. 

Thy  throne  royall  is  with  dishonour  blent. 

And  as  blinded,  (now  obsolete) : 

The  eye  of  reason  was  with  rage  yblent. 

Borrow  is,  now-a-days,  to  procure  the  loan  of  anything  on 
the  implied  undertaking  that  it  shall  be  returned.  Formerly, 
it  meant,  not  the  procuring  of  the  loan,  but  the  giving  of  the 
security ;  so  that  a  person  giving  security  for  his  friend  was  a 
borrower  though  he  received  nothing,  and  the  security  was 
the  borrow.  Spenser  says  : 

Now  by  my  deare  borrow. 

i.e.,  Christ  the  common  security  of  all  mankind's  debts  to 
death. 
Buxom  : 

So  wilde  a  beast    .     .     .    buxom  to  his  bands  is  joy  to  see. 

There  is  considerable  difference  between  the  modern  definition 
of  buxom  and  as  Spenser  meant  it.  In  the  line  quoted  it 
signifies  obedient,  tractable,  which  was  its  meaning.  But  by 
strange  vicissitudes  its  only  proper  applications  are  all 
obsolete,  and  its  present-day  use  one  which  has  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  its  former  usage  or  meaning  or  its  etymology. 
It  stands  an  example  of  the  arbitrary  employment  of  a  word 
for  a  purpose  for  which  its  history,  former  use,  and  derivation, 
are  altogether  unsuited ;  as  though  arithmetic  were  suddenly 
altered  on  the  assumption  that  two  and  two  make  five. 
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Caitiff,  originally  a  captive  or  prisoner,  is  another  word 
whose  career  parallels  that  of  buxom.  Spenser  employs  the 
word  in  its  early  sense, 

And  valiant  knight  became  a  caytive  thrall. 

Shakespeare,  too  : 

Alas !  poor  caitiff. 

But  we  have  long  since  allowed  the  proper  meaning  of  this 
word  to  which  our  modern  "  captive  "  owes  its  being,  to  fall 
into  disuse,  and  have  attached  to  it  an  artificial  definition 
significant  of  baseness  and  knavery,  mainly  adopted  by  the 
tragedians  of  the  gaff  school. 
Convince,  as  used  by  Spenser, 

That  treason  would  bewray  and  foes  convince, 

has  also  lost  its  former  meaning    of  conquer  or  overcome, 
either  physically  or  in  argument,  and  (precisely  as  in  the  case 
with  allege  and  allay)  it  now  takes  the  place  of  convict  whose 
former  principal  meaning  was  the  '•  compelling  another  to 
admit  the  truth  of  arguments  or  facts,"  in  which  signification 
strangely  enough  the  word  convict  is  not  now  used. 
Couth  is  another  word  used  by  Spenser : 
Tho  couth  I  sing  of  love 

(Literally,  though  know  I  how  to  sing  of  love),  which  has, 
together  with  its  meaning,  disappeared  from  familiar  use.  It 
was  applied  to  anything  known,  customary  or  familiar,  but  its 
only  surviving  relative  is  its  opposite,  uncouth. 

Crack  has,  like  bounce,  descended  to  a  vulgarism  in  its 
meaning  of  to  boast  or  brag,  or  the  person  or  thing  to  be 
boasted  or  bragged  about.  From  the  Daily  Telegraph, 

When  the  Harrow  crack  had  made  90,  he  was  badly  missed  at  mid-off. 
And  Edwin  Waugh, 

That's  nought  to  crack  on. 
Spenser's  phrase  runs  ; 

Leasings,  backbitings  and  vainglorious  crakes. 

Discoloured.  Spenser  uses  this  three  times,  and  always  with 
the  meaning,  not  of  "  deprived  of  colour,"  but  its  opposite, 
many  coloured,  variegated, 

Iris  bright 
When  her  discoloured  bow  she  spreads  through  heven's  night. 

Edify  is  a  word  whose  former  meaning  to  build,  as  used  by 
Spenser, 

There  was  an  holy  chappell  edifyde, 

is  discontinued.  Its  literal  signification  has  departed  and  left 
only  the  figurative  one  to  instruct  or  please,  which  was  founded 
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on  the  literal  through  the  medium  of  the  early  Christians, 
who,  likening  the  Church  to  a  temple,  applied  the  word  edify 
in  a  metaphorical  sense. 

Horrid,  Spenser  employs  in  its  original  meaning  of  rough, 
bristly : 

His  haughtie  helmet  horrid  all  with  gold. 

Its  present  signification,  "  causing  horror  "  may  arise  through 
the  metaphor  "  bristling  with  fear." 

Incontinent,  he  intends  as  meaning  "  immediately,"  an 
obsolete  sense  of  the  word  : 

Unto  the  place  they  came  incontinent. 

Its  present  definition,  "  not  to  be  held  back,"  is  the  original 
metaphorically  used  by  Elizabethan  dramatists  and  poets  for 
"  immediately,"  since  what  must  not  be  held  back  must  be 
done  forthwith. 

To  let,  as  we  use  it  to-day  is  to  permit ;  formerly  it  had 
another  meaning  the  opposite  of  this,  to  hinder,  to  oppose. 
In  the  latter  sense  Spenser  uses  it  thus : 

Whilst  Satyrane  him  from  pursuit  did  let. 

Lewd  is  a  word  which  has  totally  changed  its  meaning  ;  it 
was  of  old  used  to  designate  the  common  people  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  clergy.  Chaucer  has  this  phrase  : 

Ye  blessed  be  alwaies  the  lewed  man, 
That  nought  but  only  his  belief e  can. 

A  lewd  man  was  a  layman,  and  as  learning  was  solely  confined 
to  ecclesiastics,  it  became  a  term  to  denote  an  ignorant  or  un- 
learned person.  Its  rrrodern  sense  of  a  vicious  and  debauched 
character  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  early  writers.  Spenser's 
remark,  in  the  month  of  February  of  the  Shepheard's  calendar  : 
But  little  ease  of  thy  lewd  tale  I  tasted, 

means  nothing  more  than  ignorant,  since  the  tale  itself  is  the 
eminently  moral  one  of  "  The  Oak  and  the  Briar." 

Lust  is  a  word  that  has  outlived  its  two  original  simple 
meanings  of  "  pleasure,"  and  "  desire,"  and  has  become 
restricted  in  its  application  to  one  passion  only  ;  and  this 
through,  mainly,  the  ecclesiastical  writers.  Our  older  authors 
used  the  word  innocently  enough.  Chaucer  says : 

Of  huntyng  for  the  hare  was  al  his  lust. 
And  again, 

In  curtesie  was  sett  al  hire  lest. 

Spenser  observes  of  Artegall,  a  knight  overthrown  from  his 
horse  to  the  ground, 

Whence  little  lust  he  had  to  rise  again 

Make.     If  anything  were  wanted  to  raise  the  art  of  poesy 
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above  all  others  this  is  the  word,  since  by  it  was  formerly 
understood,  apart  from  all  manufactures,  thaj:  of  verse  ;  and  a 
maker  was  purely  and  solely  a  versifier.  Spenser,  opening  his 
letter  to  Master  Gabriell  Harvey  in  his  dedication  of  the  Shep- 
heard's  Calendar,  praises  Chaucer  for  his  "  skill  in  making," 
and  himself  says  in  June, 

The  God  of  Shepherds  Tityrus  is  dead, 
Who  taught  me,  homely  as  I  can,  to  make. 

Meddle,  meant  originally  (and  now  obsoletely)  to  mix  or 
mingle,  hence  medley.  Shakespeare  employs  it  so  in  "  The 
Tempest "  : 

More  to  know 
Did  never  meddle  with  my  thoughts. 

And  Spenser  gives  us  the  picture  of  Sir  Guyon  taking  locks  of 
dead  men's  hair  and  "  medling  "  them  with  their  blood,  upon 
which  to  make  a  vow.  The  present  use  of  the  word,  "  to  in- 
terfere unduly,"  is  certainly  to  its  degradation. 

Miser.  Here  once  more  is  a  curious  shifting  of  meanings. 
At  one  time,  Spenser's  time,  a  miser  was  merely  a  wretched 
man, 

Vouchsafe  to  stay  your  steed  for  humble  misers'  sake. 

At  the  same  time  misery  meant  "  covetousness,"  and  miser- 
able "  covetous."  Now  a  miser  is  a  "covetous  person,"  and 
misery  means  "  wretchedness,"  and  miserable  "  wretched." 
They  have  thus  exactly  reversed  their  former  meanings,  since 
these  are  now  quite  obsolete. 

Muck.     In  Spenser's  day  a  contemptuous  term  for  wealth. 
Bacon,  using  the  word  in  its  literal  sense,  observes, 
Money  is  like  muck,  not  good  except  it  be  spread. 
Gower  applied  the  word  in  its  figurative  sense, 

For  to  pinche  and  for  to  spare 
Of  world's  mucke  to  gette  encres. 

Spenser  has  almost  the  same  phrase, 

Eegard  of  worldly  mucke  doth  fowly  blend. 
And 

Mov'd  amisse  with  massy  muck's  unmeet  regard. 

It  may  be  that  Bunyan's  allegory  of  the  "  Man  with  the  Muck- 
rake "  gains  more  point  from  the  absolute  appropriateness  of 
the  punning  title  having  reference  to  the  foregoing  use  of  the 
word. 

Offal,  now  restricted  to  the  refuse  of  the  butcher's  stall,  was, 
formerly,  anything  useless  or  of  little  value,  something  that 
falls  off.  Offal  wood,  that  which  falls  off  under  the  axe  or 
chisel.  Hence  the  appropriateness  of  Spenser's  simile  : 

The  miser  threw  him  selfe  as  an  offal 
Straight  at  his  foot  in  base  humilitie. 
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Paragon,  now  a  model  of  excellence,  formerly  an  equal,  a 
comrade.     Spenser  has  it  in  the  latter  sense  : 

The  famous  Britomart, 
Like  knight  adventurous  in  outward  view 
With  his  faire  paragon. 

Passion   is   used   by  Spenser   in   its   original   meaning   of 
suffering,  from  passio  in  its  literal  sense  : 

He  in  great  passion  all  the  while  did  dwell. 
Shakespeare  uses  the  adjective  similarly  : 

She  is  sad  and  passionate  in  your  highness'  tent. 
and  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  we  find  : 
Cross  and  passion. 

Its  use  as  meaning  angry  is  quite  modern. 

Pretend  is  employed  by  Spenser  to  mean  attempt : 

That  never  entraunce  any  durst  pretend. 

And  also,  in  its  literal  meaning  from  the  Latin  pvetendere,  to 
spread  over  or  hold  out : 

His  target  always  over  her  pretended. 
And  again,  meaning  to  threaten  : 

Perill  by  this  salvage  man  pretended. 

All  these  meanings  are  now  obsolete,  and  only  the  meta- 
phorical one,  to  hold  out  falsely,  now  prevails. 

Prevent,  another  word  whose  original  meaning  has  been 
dedicated  to  the  past,  and  a  similar  definition  of  exactly  the 
opposite  effect  to  the  first  intention  survives.  Originally  it 
was  to  go  before  with  the  idea  of  guiding  or  assisting.  For 
instance,  in  the  well-known  prayer  : 

Prevent  us,  0  Lord,  in  all  our  doings  with  Thy  most  gracious  favour. 

Shakespeare  uses  it  in  both  senses,  and  Spenser  has  the  word 
in  the  sense  of  favourable  anticipation.  It  is  possible  to  be 
beforehand  in  two  ways  :  to  help  or  hinder.  By  gradual 
degrees,  easy  to  trace,  but  beyond  the  present  scope,  prevent 
has  come  to  signify  the  latter  intention  only ;  while  fo  r 
present  use  in  every-day  concerns,  the  former  meaning,  though 
still  in  daily  use  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  has  passed 
away. 

Prow,  as  an  adjective  meaning  "brave,  valiant,"  seems  to 
have  been  an  invention  or  literal  translation  by  Spenser  from 
the  French  preux,  or  a  derivation  by  him  from  the  well-known 
soldiers'  word,  prowess. 

Where  also  proof  of  thy  prow  valliance. 
Thou  then  shalt  make. 
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He  has  also  used  it  in  the  superlative  degree : 

The  prowest  knight  that  ever  field  did  fight. 

Purchase  once  meant  "  to  acquire  by  any  means,  fair  or 
foul,"  including  theft.  Now,  this  is  limited  to  obtaining 
articles  for  money  or  credit.  Spenser  has  the  word  in  two  of 
its  earlier  meanings : 

Of  nightly  stealths  and  pillage  several 

Which  he  had  got  abroad  by  purchase  criminall. 

Sicker  I  told  him  for  a  greater  fou 
That  loves  a  thing  he  cannot  purchase. 

Purport,  Spenser  uses  to  mean  "  disguise."  I  have  shown 
that  the  word  pretend  meant  formerly  to  attempt,  to  intend, 
to  purpose.  Spenser  seems  to  have  taken  the  word  purport 
to  mean  intend,  to  pretend  ;  hence  the  pretence  of  disguise  : 

For  shee  her  sexe  under  that  strange  purport 
Did  use  to  hide. 

By  purpose  Spenser  signifies  conversation.  Being  a 
variant  of  propose,  and  propositions  needing  conversation, 
either  verbally  or  on  paper,  the  origin  of  the  meaning  is  clear, 
though  now  not  used. 

She  in  mery  sort 
Began  to  bord  and  purpose  diversely. 

Thews.  The  original  meaning  of  this  word,  which  is 
derived  direct  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  theaiv,  meant  "  manner  or 
mental  qualities,  habits  and  behaviour."  Chaucer  uses  the 
word  in  different  senses  for  good  or  bad  qualities  : 

Full  of  vice  and  wicked  thewes. 
And, 

To  all  good  thewes  born  was  she. 

Spenser  has  the  word  in  the  latter  sense, 

Well  upbrought 
In  goodly  thews  and  godly  exercise. 

Clark,  in  his  "  English  of  Shakespeare,"  expresses  the  opinion 
that  Shakespeare  is  responsible  for  the  present  use  of  this 
word,  which  has  so  overborne  its  real  meaning  that  the  latter 
has  fallen  into  oblivion.  So  far  as  has  been  observed  every 
earlier  writer,  with  one  exception,  applies  thews  to  mean 
mental  qualities,  but  Shakespeare  himself  used  it  mostly  for 
physical  habits. 

Komans  now 
Have  thews  and  limbs  like  to  their  ancestors. 

These  thirty-two  words,  most  of  them  everyday  expressions 
of  the  present  time,  chosen,  at  random  here  and  there  from 
Spenser's  writings,  suffice  to  illustrate  the  freaks  that  fashion, 
use,  and  the  antic  mind  of  man  is  ever  playing  with  his 
language  and  the  meaning  of  it.  We  need  express  no  surprise 
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at  the  different  meanings  cunning  lawyers  are  able  to  extract 
from  the  same  expression,  nor  the  ease  with  which  a  skilled 
practicer  of  speech,  apparently  frankness  itself,  may  induce  his 
hearers  to  believe  in  the  opposite  of  what  he  desires  to  conceal. 
In  the  alembic  of  years  words  are  so  molten  down,  so  warped, 
so  transformed  in  both  spelling  and  intention,  that  it  is  well 
we  have  such  a  monumental  work  as  Dr.  Murray's  New  Eng- 
lish Dictionary,  wherein  all  that  is  known  of  every  English 
word  in  or  out  of  use  may  be  crystallised  and  preserved  for  all 
time. 

TENNYSON. 

Mr.  LAURENCE  CLAY,  in  a  short  paper,  dealt  with  Professor 
Oliver  Elton's  recent  deliverance  on  Tennyson.  To  Mr. 
Elton's  authority  as  a  professor  of  English  literature  is  here 
added  an  originality  and  independence  of  judgment  expressed 
incisively,  yet  with  scholarly  reserve  and  dignity.  The  pro- 
fessor's paper  is  of  an  iconoclastic  character,  and  some  of  its 
judgments  are  severely  depreciatory.  His  denunciation  of 
certain  aspects  of  Tennyson  is  based  upon  his  view  that 
Tennyson's  faith,  doctrine,  and  optimism  have  no  sufficient 
foundation  in  pure  reason,  and  in  that  sense  Tennyson  is  not 
a  remedial  thinker.  In  effect,  Mr.  Elton  quarrels  with  the 
ethical  and  moral  value  of  Tennyson,  as  being  unsatisfactory 
to  the  mind  and  soul  that  demands  an  adequate  and  satisfying 
intellectual  statement  for  an  anchorage  for  faiths  and  convic- 
tions. This  is  not  always  possible  ;  it  is  often  impossible. 
The  poet  is  not  primarily  a  thinker ;  rather  he  is  primarily  a 
prophet  or  seer.  The  light  of  all  the  poets'  seeing  is  of  a 
diviner  beam  than  reason  ;  though  not  bereft  of  reason  or  the 
power  of  thinking  sanely,  they  yet  attain  visions  and  intui- 
tions that  have  convincing,  if  unreasoned,  appeal  to  the 
human  heart  and  spirit  in  their  needs. 

Mr.  J.  E.  CRAVEN  read  the  principal  paper  of  the  evening. 
Under  the  title  of  "The  Hydrington  Prosecution  Society"  it 
described  how  the  public-spirited  people  of  Hydrington  (an 
assumed  name  for  a  well-known  Lancashire  town)  started  a 
Prosecution  Society  early  in  the  last  century,  a  sort  of  co- 
operative law  society ;  you  paid  so  much  in  annually,  and  if 
you  were  fortunate  enough  to  be  robbed,  the  society  paid  the 
costs  of  prosecuting  the  offender. 

An  interesting  discussion  followed  the  reading  of  the  papers, 
in  which  Messrs.  Milner,  Stansfield,  Mortimer,  Campbell, 
Angell,  and  Burgess  joined. 


MONDAY,  FEB.  24,  1902. — The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  Geo. 
Milner. 
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Mr.  Tinsley  Pratt  presented  a  copy  of  his  "  Harold  the 
Saxon,"  and  Mr.  J.  J.  Gleave  gave  a  copy  of  his  "  Yorkshire 
Caves." 

The  Rev.  W.  C.  HALL  read  a  short  paper  on  the  "Metrical 
Imitations  of  Chatterton." 

LANCASHIRE    INVENTORS. 

Sir  WM.  H.  BAILEY  contributed  the  principal  paper  dealing 
with  the  "  Influences  of  Lancashire  Inventors  on  Modern 
Industry."  Up  to  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century 
the  manufactures  of  this  country  were  not  even  equal  to  those 
of  the  continent.  Since  then  a  great  revolution  has  taken 
place,  and  Lancashire  inventors  hold  the  foremost  place 
amongst  those  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  change. 
The  fly  shuttle  of  Kay  of  Bury,  the  spinning  jenny  of  Har- 
greaves  of  Bolton  and  Hayes  of  Leigh,  Crompton's  spinning 
mule,  the  self-acting  mule,  and  other  wonderful  inventions  of 
Richard  Roberts  (who,  though  not  Lancashire  born,  lived  in 
Manchester),  Wilkinson's  iron  boat,  Sturgeon's  soft  iron 
magnet,  the  puddling  furnace  of  Henry  Cort,  Nasmyth's 
steam  hammer,  Joule's  discovery  of  the  mechanical  equivalent 
of  heat,  Litherland's  lever  watch,  the  typewriter  of  William 
Hughes  (the  first  master  and  governor  of  Henshaw's  Blind 
Asylum),  Ramsbottom's  weft  fork  for  weaving — all  have  been 
of  the  greatest  importance  in  building  up  vast  industries. 


MONDAY,  MARCH  3,  1902. — The  President,  Mr.  George 
Milner,  occupied  the  chair. 

The  President  referred  in  suitable  terms  to  the  death  of 
Mr.  R.  S.  Chrystal,  who  had  been  for  many  years  a  member 
of  the  Club,  and  was  one  of  its  most  pleasant  and  respected 
frequenters. 

Mr.  SIM  SCHOFIELD  related  some  stories  of  an  amusing  and 
interesting  character  about  dogs,  and  illustrating  the  qualities 
referred  to  by  Mr.  John  Morley.  John  Morley,  being  on  one 
occasion  compared  by  an  opponent  to  a  particular  breed  of 
dog,  quickly  retorted,  "  Yes,  and  I  have  known  dogs  of  this 
breed,  which  for  faithfulness,  affection,  and  even  sense,  would 
compare  favourably  with  some  human  beings." 

ST.    FRANCIS   OF   ASSISI. 

Mr.  W.  NOEL  JOHNSON  read  a  paper  on  "  Poetical  Aspects 
of  the  Saint  of  Assisi."  It  appears  to  be  the  fate  of  all  great 
reformers  that  the  simple  facts  of  their  lives  should  become 
surrounded  by  a  halo  of  romance  in  the  minds  of  their  devoted 
disciples.  Let  a  strong  personality  once  enchain  the  love,  the 
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attention,  or  even  the  evil  passions  of  others,  and  the  process 
of  growth  begins  at  once.  Each  time  they  speak  of  his  acts 
or  exploits  their  imaginations  add  force  to  their  relations. 
While  in  some  instances  something  of  the  nature  of  a  "pious 
fraud"  may  be  apparent,  the  reader  held  that  most  of  the 
stories  that  have  gathered  around  the  lives  of  men  and  women 
of  the  past — leaders  and  heroes — are  not  in  any  way  of  the 
nature  of  a  fraud,  pious  or  otherwise,  but  represent  to  us  true 
pictures  of  their  actual  influence  in  awakening  the  emotions 
and  sympathies  of  their  fellow-workers  and  disciples.  Readers 
of  "  The  Little  Flowers  of  St.  Francis,"  and  Sabatier's  "Life 
of  St.  Francis,"  will  know  what  a  wealth  of  beautiful  legend 
and  story  has  gathered  around  the  life  and  memory  of  the 
Saint  of  Assisi.  For  more  than  seven  centuries  the  wonderful 
legend  of  St.  Francis  has  been  handed  down  and  accepted  as 
the  most  beautiful  and  charming  picture  of  a  life  of  self- 
sacrifice  and  devotion.  Its  delicacy  and  beauty  have  not  only 
been  felt  by  those  who  received  it  as  a  true  account  of  actual 
miracles,  but  also  by  those  who  found  in  it  little  more  than 
dreams  and  fancies,  evolved  by  enthusiastic  and  devoted  dis- 
ciples. Notwithstanding  the  firm  hold  his  wonderful  history 
had  obtained  on  the  minds  of  the  people,  the  life  of  St. 
Francis  does  not  appear  to  have  had  much  influence  in 
changing  or  characterising  literature,  either  before  or  after 
the  Renaissance.  On  the  other  hand,  painting  and  to  some 
extent  sculpture  are  much  more  deeply  indebted  to  the  saint. 
The  paintings  of  Giotto,  Gaddo  Gaddi,  and  others  in  the 
church  of  St.  Francis  at  Assisi  would  alone  be  sufficient 
attestation  to  this,  but  there  is  scarcely  a  church  or  gallery  of 
importance  throughout  Italy  destitute  of  some  work  of  art 
depicting  him  or  some  event  in  his  life. 


MONDAY,  MARCH  10,  1902. — Mr.  George  Milner,  the  Presi- 
dent, was  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  JAMES  CLAYTON  read  the  following  paper  : 

ERASMUS  IN  PRAISE  OF  FOLLY. 

Erasmus  was  born  at  Rotterdam  in  1467.  At  nine  years 
of  age  he  was  placed  in  a  school  of  repute  at  Deventer. 
When  thirteen  he  lost  his  mother,  and  shortly  afterwards  his 
father.  He  was  left  to  the  care  of  three  guardians,  who 
proved  unfaithful  to  their  trust  Much  against  his  will  he 
ultimately  took  the  vows  of  the  Order  of  St.  Augustine,  the 
Order  to  which  Luther  belonged.  When  about  twenty-three, 
by  the  influence  of  the  Bishop  of  Cambray,  he  became  his  secre- 
tary, and  thereby  was  freed  from  the  monastic  life  which  he 
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detested.  A  few  years  later  he  passed  to  the  University  of 
Paris.  At  the  close  of  1497  he  first  visited  England,  most  of 
his  time  being  passed  at  Oxford  University.  Subsequently 
he  was  Greek  professor  at  Cambridge.  Dean  Colet,  Sir  Thos. 
More,  Linacre,  and  Grocyn  were  among  his  devoted  friends. 
In  1506-10  he  made  the  journey  to  Italy,  and  it  was  on  this 
occasion  he  took  his  doctor's  degree.  Erasmus  travelled 
much,  and  he  was  a  keen  and  careful  observer  of  men  and 
things.  He  was  a  voluminous  writer,  and  the  most  influential 
of  his  age.  A  list  and  account  of  his  works  will  be  found  in 
Jortin's  biography.  Of  his  more  serious  works  the  noblest 
was  the  "Novum  Instrumentum,"  the  first  edition  of  which 
appeared  in  1516.  His  New  Testament  alone,  says  one  of 
his  many  biographers,  "  would  have  immortalised  his  name, 
and  placed  him  among  the  greatest  benefactors  to  sacred  and 
profane  literature."  Among  his  lighter  works,  and  one  of 
the  best  known,  was  "  The  Moriae  Encomium,  or,  Praise 
of  Folly."  The  letters  of  Erasmus  fill  a  goodly  volume  ;  and 
in  these  epistles,  says  the  late  Professor  Froude,  "  the  best 
description  of  the  state  of  Europe,  in  the  age  immediately 
preceding  the  Reformation,  will  be  found."  In  the  con- 
troversy, which  gathered  round  the  great  division  in  the 
church,  Erasmus  cook  part — how  that  part  was  played,  well 
or  ill,  authorities  are  not  agreed  ;  but  to  the  movement  known 
as  the  revival  of  learning  it  will  be  readily  admitted  by  all 
that  he  rendered  eminent  services  ;  and  that  to  him  litera- 
ture owes  a  debt  of  gratitude.  He  died  at  Basle  in  1536. 

The  "  Moriae  Encomium"  was  written  in  Latin,  and  was 
published  in  1511.  Upwards  of  forty  editions,  authorised  or 
unauthorised,  were  issued  in  the  author's  lifetime  ;  and  since 
his  death  the  work  has  been  translated  and  reprinted  "  an 
infinite  number  of.  times."  Drawings,  by  the  celebrated 
Hans  Holbein,  illustrated  the  book.  Prior  to  1683  there 
would  seem  to  have  been  two  English  translations  published, 
one  by  Sir  Thomas  Chaloner,  in  1549,  of  which  there  were  at 
least  two  editions  ;  the  other  by  John  Wilson  in  1668.  In 
1683  a  translation  into  English,  entitled  "  Wit  against 
Wisdom,  or,  A  Panegyric  upon  Folly,"  by  White  Kennet, 
then  an  Oxford  Undergraduate,  later  Bishop  of  Peterboro', 
was  published,  and  several  editions  of  the  translation  followed. 
In  1876  a  reprint  of  the  bishop's  translation  was  published, 
by  Reeves  and  Turner  (London),  and,  in  1900,  another 
reprint  was  issued  by  Gibbings  and  Co.  Limited  (London). 
This  latter  is  a  reprint  of  the  one  of  1876,  and  thus  contains 
the  text  of  Bishop  Rennet's  earlier  translation.  The  illustra- 
tions, after  Hans  Holbein,  and  the  portrait,  together  with  a 
life  of  Erasmus,  and  his  epistle  to  Sir  Thomas  More,  dedica- 
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tory  of  the  original  work,  find  a  place  in  the  reprint  The 
preface  of  the  translator,  a  portrait  of  More  and  a  series  of 
verses  commendatory  to  the  translator,  etc.,  which  appeared 
in  the  bishop's  translation  are,  with  one  exception,  omitted 
from  the  recent  reprints.  For  the  purpose  of  this  communi- 
cation, I  have  used  the  reprint  of  1900. 

The  title  "  Moriae  Encomium  "  in  its  Greek  form,  is  a  play 
on  the  name  of  his  friend  More,  who  had,  Erasmus  tells  us, 
set  him  on  the  work ;  thought  out  "  in  my  late  travels 
from  Italy  into  England."  Written  at  the  house  of  Sir  Thos. 
More,  soon  after  he  reached  there,  the  work  was,  at  the 
request  of  his  English  friends,  sent  to  the  press. 

Folly  is  worshipped  universally,  for  to  her  "  there  are  as 
many  statues  erected  as  there  are  moving  fabrics  of  mortality;" 
and  yet,  such  had  been  the  ingratitude  or  "  blockishness"  of 
the  race,  none  had  been  found  to  bestow  upon  her  a  commen- 
datory oration.  This  dire  neglect  Folly  would  remedy,  and 
accordingly  decked  in  cap  and  bells,  odd  but  fitting  garb,  she 
mounts  the  rostrum  and  from  thence,  declamation  wise  and 
sophist-like,  in  imitation  of  those  ancient  ones  who  celebrated 
"  the  worth  of  gods  and  heroes,"  Folly  entertains  her 
devotees  with  a  panegyric  upon  herself.  Definition  and 
division  of  her  subject,  i.e.,  herself,  was  needless,  inasmuch 
as  she  "  whom  the  Greeks  term  Moria,  the  Latins  Stultitia," 
appeared  personally  before  her  audience.  But  the  goddess 
would  have  her  hearers  informed  of  her  extraction.  Her 
father  was  Plutus,  of  the  "  golden  complexion,"  her  mother  a 
pretty  young  nymph,  witty  and  beautiful ;  the  place  of  her 
birth  "  a  main  ingredient  of  gentility,"  the  Fortunate  Islands, 
"where  all  things  grow  without  the  toil  of  husbandry; 
wherein  there  is  no  drudgery,  no  distempers,  no  old  age." 
Her  nurses  were  two  jolly  nymphs,  named  "Drunkenness, 
the  offspring  of  Bacchus  and  Ignorance,  the  daughter  of 
Pan,"  and  these  accompany  Folly  with  others  of  her  train 
and  attendants.  "  This,  who  goes  with  a  mincing  gait  and 
holds  up  her  head  so  high,  is  self-love.  She  that  looks  so 
spruce,  and  makes  such  a  noise  and  bustle,  is  Flattery.  That 
other  which  sits  dumdrum,  as  if  she  were  half  asleep,  is 
called  Forgetfulness.  She  that  leans  on  her  elbow,  and  some- 
times yawningly  stretches  out  her  arms,  is  Laziness.  This 
that  wears  a  plighted  (plaited)  garland  of  flowers,  and  smells 
so  pet  fumed,  is  Pleasure.  The  other,  which  appears  in  so 
smooth  a  skin  and  pampered-up  flesh,  is  Sensuality.  She 
that  stares  so  wildly,  and  rolls  about  her  eyes,  is  Madness.  As 
to  those  two  gods  whom  you  see  playing  among  the  lasses,  the 
name  of  the  one  is  Intemperance,  the  other  Sound  Sleep." 

The  parts  the  attendants  play  become  apparent  as  the  oration 
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proceeds,  and  amply  justify  Folly's  assertion — "  By  the  help 
and  service  of  this  retinue  I  bring  all  things  under  the  verge  of 
my  power,  lording  it  over  the  greatest  kings  and  potentates." 

Folly,  after  this  introduction,  and  having  satisfactorily 
established  her  divinity,  is  in  a  happy  position  for  praising 
herself,  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  to  parade  her  regiment  of 
fools,  and  discourse  upon  their  several  follies.  How  this  is 
done,  the  matter  and  form  of  the  oration,  may  be  approxi- 
mately gathered  from  four  couplets,  taken  from  the  argument 
and  design  which  precede  Folly's  eulogy : 

Satire  and  panegyric,  distant  be, 

Yet  jointly  here  they  both  in  one  agree. 

*  *  * 

Folly  by  irony's  commended  here, 

Soothed,  that  her  weakness  may  the  more  appear. 

»  *  * 

The  largesses  of  Folly  here  are  strown. 
Like  pebbles,  not  to  pick,  but  trample  on. 

Though  Folly  speaker  be,  and  argument, 

Wit  guides  the  tongue,  wisdom's  the  lecture  meant. 

The  jurisdiction  of  Folly  is  extensive,  none  pass  without 
some  token  of  favour  by  her  bestowed  ;  her  gifts  are  not 
confined  tp  the  Elect ;  her  liberality  and  omnipotence  are 
coincident,  and  her  devotees  "  live  the  copy  of  me  their 
original."  To  Folly,  alone,  are  all  beholden  for  that  which 
is  most  dear  and  precious,  "life"  itself;  the  propagation  of 
this,  Folly's  followers  owe  to  Madness,  the  waiting  woman  of 
the  goddess.  Pleasure,  the  hautgoust  of  Folly,  admittedly  the 
prime  benefit  of  life,  is  equally  at  her  disposal.  That  this  is 
so  she  elaborately  argues,  and  with  a  lively  wit.  Infancy, 
says  Folly,  is  pleasant  and  delightsome ;  youth  is  favourably 
dealt  with ;  but,  when  youth  writes  "  man  "  a  transition  takes 
place,  and  as  the  years  increase  the  more  men  "go  backward 
in  the  enjoyment  of  themselves,  till  waspish  old  age  comes 
on,  a  burden  to  itself  as  well  as  others."  Then  it  is,  that 
Folly  beneficently  steps  in  and  lends  a  helping  hand,  by  a 
transformation  to  infancy  again  ;  "  Once  an  old  man  and  twice 
a  child."  Folly's  method  is  to  bring  the  aged  to  her  "  well 
of  forgetfulness  (the  fountain  whereof  is  in  the  Fortunate 
Islands,  and  the  river  Lethe  in  hell  but  a  small  stream  of  it), 
and  when  they  have  there  filled  their  bellies  full,  and  washed 
down  care,  by  the  virtue  and  operation  whereof  they  become 
young  again."  Obviously,  the  metamorphosing  power  attri- 
buted by  Ovid  to  the  gods  pales  by  comparison,  for  by  Folly's 
guidance  and  conduct  old  age  would  indeed  become  "a 
paradox,  and  each  man's  years  a  perpetual  spring." 

Folly  claims  there  can  be  no  happiness,  nothing  endurable, 
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without  her  presence  and  assistance,  for  nature  "  took  care 
that  in  all  her  works  there  should  be  some  piquant  smack  and 
relish  of  Folly."  Man  required  a  help-meet,  Folly  prescribed 
the  "infallible  receipt  of  taking  a  wife;"  some  are  most 
happy  "  feasting  and  drinking,"  Folly  provides  "  the  sauce 
and  relish  "  the  laughter,  and  the  jest  of  the  entertainment, 
"  which  like  second  courses  serve  for  the  promoting  of  the 
digestion;"  others  find  "their  greatest  content  in  theenjoyment 
of  friends,"  Folly  demonstrates  "  as  plain  as  the  nose  on  your 
face,"  she  "both  makes  friends  and  keeps  them  so;"  and 
her  good  offices  are  equally  handy  in  the  preservation  of  that 
"  peace  and  quietness,"  so  essential  to  the  evenness  of 
married  life.  Again  the  orator,  musician,  actor,  poet,  painter 
and  physician  would  be  reduced  to  misery  and  despair,  if  they 
were  not  buoyed  up  and  supported  by  one  of  the  properties 
of  a  fool,  to  wit  Self-love,  "the  elder  sister  (as  it  were)  of 
Folly  and  her  own  constant  friend  and  attendant." 

Madness,  of  that  sort  which  comes,  not  from  the  furies  but 
from  Folly,  or  which  springs  from  an  excess  of  folly,  contri- 
butes to  the  happiness  of  some  ;  such  are  those  who  take  "  an 
immoderate  delight  in  hunting,  and  think  no  music  comparable 
to  the  sounding  of  horns  and  the  yelping  of  beagles  ; "  akin  to 
these  are  the  "  builders,"  who  by  their  ill  directed  labours  and 
misspent  efforts  are  ruined,  yet  they  are  "mighty  proud  of 
their  contrivances,  and  sing  a  sweet  requiem  to  their  own 
happiness."  Such  too  are  the  "inventors,"  who  go  in  search 
of  the  undiscovered,  and  when  reduced  to  poverty,  as  the 
outcome  of  their  endeavours  and  struggles,  still  take  courage 
and  dream  of  fine  things  to  be ;  nay,  when  hopes  vanish  and 
disappointments  alone  remain,  they  will  contentedly  exclaim: 
"  In  great  exploits  our  bare  attempts  suffice." 

Conceit  and  self-love  in  the  individual,  as  Folly  points  out, 
by  strength  of  fancy,  produce  a  belief  in  happiness  ;  but  these 
characteristics,  she  adds,  are  not  restricted  to  the  individual, 
they  are  present  too  in  the  community,  hence  each  country 
and  nation  has  its  own  particular  touch  of  self-love.  Here 
are  some  of  Folly's  illustrations  : — "  The  English  challenge 
the  prerogative  of  having  the  most  handsome  women,  of  being 
the  most  accomplished  in  the  skill  of  music,  and  of  keeping  the 
best  tables  ;  the  Scotch  brag  of  their  gentility,  and  pretend  the 
genius  of  their  native  soil  inclines  them  to  be  good  disputants ; 
the  Flinch  think  themselves  remarkable  for  complaisance  and 
good  breeding :  the  Italians  value  themselves 

for  learning  and  eloquence,  and  like  the  Grecians  of  old, 
account  all  the  world  barbarians  in  respect  of  themselves." 

.  .  The  Germans  "  are  noted  for  their  tall  proper  stature 
and  for  their  skill  in  magic." 
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Flattery,  is  one  of  Folly's  chiefest  virtues  ;  not  of  the  per- 
nicious kind,  but  that  which  "  proceeds  from  a  softness  of 
spirit  and  a  flexibleness  of  good  humour,  .  .  .  and  gives 
a  true  relish  to  the  otherwise  insipid  enjoyments  of  our  whole 
life  "  ;  this  flattery  involves  deception,  and  so  its  comes  about 
that  captivating  appearances  go  farther  than  real  truths,  and 
thus  by  that  strength  of  fancy  just  mentioned  happiness  may 
be  cheaply  bought  as  is  evidenced  in  this :  between  him  who 
"  truly  is  happy,  and  him  that  thinks  himself  so,  there  is  no 
perceivable  distinction  ;  or  if  any  the  fool  has  the  better 
of  it." 

Folly,  leaving  the  vulgar,  turns  her  attention  to  those 
reputed  wise  and  intellectual. 

Foremost,  come  the  Grammarians,  the  Schoolmasters 
pedantic,  who  labour  amid  unhappy  surroundings,  wear  out 
themselves  in  fret  and  drudgery,  the  terror  of  trembling 
urchins,  fully  persuaded  of  their  own  abilities ;  yet  by  Folly's 
influence  these  grammarians  are  "  so  happy  in  their  own 
thoughts  that  they  would  not  change  fortunes  with  the  most 
illustrious  "Sophi  of  Persia."  The  poets,  though  but  little 
beholden  to  Folly,  are  nevertheless  her  constant  devotees. 
The  Rhetoricans,  the  would-be  philosophers,  are  apparently 
of  Folly's  faction,  for  in  teaching  the  art  of  oratory  "  they  all 
particularly  insist  upon  the  knack  of  jesting,  which  is  one 
species  of  folly,"  as  will  appear  by  reference  to  the  works  of 
masters  of  the  art.  Authors  come  next.  The  "  scribbling 
fops,"  the  hackneys  who  bid  for  immortality,  think  little,  and 
write  at  a  venture  ;  the  more  silly  the  work  the  greater  the 
number  of  readers,  for  "  fools  and  blockheads  "  ever  make  up 
the  majority.  The  "  plagiaries  "  are  wisest ;  they  cheaply 
and  easily  gain  a  reputation — by  theft.  "  The  graver  drud- 
gers,"  those  who  write  for  the  learned  few,  are  to  be  pitied 
rather  than  envied,  seeing  the  reward  for  their  laborious 
efforts  is  "  not  more  than  a  mouthful  or  two  of  frothy  praise." 
Some  writers  put  "  feigned  names  to  their  works — a 
sneaking  piece  of  cowardice."  Folly,  says  it  is  pleasant  to 
see  how  writers  are  "  puffed  up  with  the  least  blast  of 
applause,  especially  if  they  come  to  the  honour  of  being 
pointed  at  as  they  walk  along  the  streets,  when  their  several 
pieces  are  laid  open  upon  every  bookseller's  stall,  when  their 
names  are  embossed  in  a  different  character  upon  the  title-page, 
sometime  only  with  the  two  first  letters,  and  somtime  with 
fictitious  cramp  terms  which  few  shall  understand  the  meaning 
of ;  and  of  those  that  do,  all  shall  not  agree  in  the  verdict  of 
the  performance." 

The  "  learned  and  more  judicious,"  those  who  laugh  at  the 
folly  of  others,  are,  notwithstanding,  to  be  classed  among  fools. 
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The  lawyers  claim  precedence.  "  These  have  the  greatest 
conceit  of  their  own  abilities.  They  will  argue  as  confidently 
as  if  they  spoke  gospel  instead  of  law."  ;  they  will  cite  pre- 
cedents, though  irrelevant,  by  hundreds ;  they  will  slave  to 
produce  their  array  of  authorities,  and  to  turn  up  musty 
records,  for  they  always  deem  that  the  best  plea  which  costs 
most  pains.  The  Logicians  and  Sophisters  talk  by  rote, 
parrot-like,  possess  an  "  unappeaseable  clamorousness,"  are 
so  fierce  and  quarrelsome,  and  so  eager  in  the  fray,  "they 
fright  away  that  truth  they  are  hunting  for."  But  self-con- 
ceit makes  doughty  champions,  and  when  to  this  be  added 
obstinacy,  there  is  not  lacking  such  a  confidence  of  right,  it 
were  impossible  ever  to  convince  them  of  being  in  the  wrong. 
The  Philosophers  ;  the  longbearded  and  shortcloaked,  find 
their  happiness  in  "  a  frantic  craziness  of  brain ;  they  build 
castles  in  the  air,  and  infinite  worlds  in  a  vacuum,"  by  them 
the  dimensions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  are  stated  with  ease  ; 
"  abstrusest  difficulties  in  Physics  "  cause  them  no  hesitation  ; 
they  "  brag  they  know  all  things."  Some,  the  "  Judicial 
Astrologers,"  are  in  touch  with  the  stars,  which  enables  them 
— so  they  pretend — to  solve  any  query,  and  "  some  are  so 
great  fools  as  to  believe  them."  The  Divines,  now  receive 
Folly's  attention  ;  hazardous  is  the  undertaking  :  provocation 
means  recantation,  or  the  being  branded  as  a  heretic,  and  to 
have  the  spiritual  weapon  of  excommunication. thundered  out. 
And  yet,  to  self-love,  the  property  of  Folly,  they  are  under 
obligations.  By  the  Divines,  says  Folly,  the  toughest  argu- 
ment is  solved  with  ease  ;  '•  the  most  intricate  mysteries  "  are 
unfolded  ;  their  "abstrusities"  are  such  "  as  none  could  pry 
into,"  unless  we  have  both  cat's  eyes  and  able  to  see  through 
an  inch  board,  "  and  spy  out  what  really  never  had  any 
being."  Their  tenets  and  opinions  are  absurd  and  extrava- 
gant, as  this  example  will  testify,  viz. :  they  maintain  it  was 
"  a  less  aggravating  fault  to  kill  a  hundred  men  than  for  a  poor 
cobbler  to  set  a  stitch  on  the  Sabbath-day."  The  subtilties  of 
the  Divines,  were  alchymized  by  their  Schoolmen  ;  their 
learning  was  deep,  so  deep  that  the  inaccurate  definitions  of 
St.  Paul  by  these  Schoolmen  were  corrected,  and  they  would 
have  undertaken  "to  teach  the  Apostles  better  logic,"  yet 
they  had  a  modesty  all  their  own,  for  if  any  scriptural  phrase 
was  not  satisfactory  to  them  they  would  not  "  roughly  con- 
demn£,it,  but  bend  it  rather,  to  a  favourable  interpretation,  out 
of  reverence  to  antiquity,  and  respect  for  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures "  ;  the  unpalatable,  in  the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  was 
put  down  for  "a  mistake  "  ;  their  crabbed  studies  so  absorbed 
their  attention  they  were  unable  to  find  "  so  much  time  as  to 
read  a  single  chapter  in  one  book  in  the  whole  Bible  "  ;  to 
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question  their  irrevocable  decisions  was  an  impudence  to  be 
recanted  ;  to  be  a  Christian  a  man  must  have  "  the  joint  suff- 
rages of  these  novices  in  learning  "  ;  for  the  Schoolmen  Folly 
suggests  a  "  happy  dispatch ;  if  my  judgment  might  be 
taken  I  would  advise  Christians,  in  their  next  expedition  to  a 
holy  war  instead  of  those  many  unsuccessful  legions,  which 
they  have  hitherto  sent  to  encounter  the  Turks  and  Saracens, 
that  they  would  furnish  out  their  clamorous  Scotists,  their 
obstinate  Occomists,  their  invincible  Albertists,  and  all  their 
forces  of  tough,  crabbed,  and  profound  disputants  "  ;  by  such 
an  army  Folly  fancies  victory  would  be  assured.  Next  to 
these  "  are  another  set  of  brain-sick  fools  who  style  themselves 
Monks,  and  of  religious  orders,  though  they  assume  both 
titles  very  unjustly,"  as  to  the  latter,  religion  is  wanting ;  as 
to  the  former  "  so  thick  abroad  "  are  they,  that  the  etymology 
of  the  word  is  against  them.  These  Monks  and  religions  are 
also  indebted  to  Folly,  for  to  them  a  profound  ignorance  is  the 
first  step  to  happiness,  secular  knowledge  being  regarded  as 
poisonous  ;  some  of  them  make  a  good  trade  out  of  beggary, 
"  going  about  from  house  to  house,  not  like  the  Apostles  to 
break,  but  to  beg,  their  bread  ;  "  by  such  interloping  practices 
they  injure  the  "  common  highway  beggar ;  "  their  religion 
depends  upon  the  observance  of  every  "  punctilio  ;  "  precise 
as  to  the  colours  of  their  habits,  of  the  stuff  of  which  they  are 
made,  the  demensions  of  their  girdles,  the  fashions  of  their 
hoods,  and  particular  as  to  how  long  to  sleep,  and  at  what 
precise  time  to  rise  for  prayers,  etc  ;  customs  varying  with 
the  humours  of  the  persons  and  places.  Among  the  several 
Orders  eacn  are  for  themselves  ;  "not  so  careful  of  becoming 
like  Christ,  and  of  being  known  to  be  His  disciples,  as  the 
being  unlike  to  one  another,  and  distinguishable  for  followers 
of  their  several  founders ; "  their  titles  are  all  important, 
"  as  if  the  common  name  of  Christian  were  too  mean  and 
vulgar."  The  preaching  of  the  "  highly  esteemed  and  res- 
pected "  mendicants  is  mere  stage  play,  the  delivery  ridiculous 
and  droll,  buffoonish  and  mimical ;  and  their  praying  is  as 
ridiculous  as  their  preaching ;  for  these  monks  and  religious 
Orders  a  day  of  reckoning  comes;  when  weighed  in  the 
balance  they  will  be  found  wanting ;  their  pleas  of  fastings, 
penances,  ceremonies,  pretended  poverty  and  humility  will 
avail  them  nothing.  Kings,  Princes  and  Courtiers  having 
been  commented  upon  by  Folly,  Bishops  come  in  for  some 
reflections ;  these  says  Folly,  regardless  of  their  high  office, 
deem  it  enough  if  they  feed  themselves ;  as  for  their  flock  it 
suffices  to  commend  them  "  to  the  care  of  Christ  himself,  or 
commit  them  to  the  guidance  of  some  inferior  vicars  and 
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curates  ;  "  the  Bishops  prove  themselves  overseers — but  "  of 
their  own  gain  and  income  only." 

The  Popes  of  Rome  "  pretend  themselves  Christ's  vicars," 
but  they  imitate  Him  not ;  if  they  followed  Him  there  would 
be  no  bribery  on  election  to  the  Papal  chair,  no  violence  to 
secure  the  position  when  filled  ;  no  marketing  of  religion  ;  scrip 
and  staff  would  replace  their  splendour,  and  the  thunders  of 
their  spiritual  weapons  would  be  unheard.  Toil,  and  drudgery 
is  by  the  Popes  assigned  to  St.  Peter,  or  St.  Paul ;  things  of 
pleasure  and  grandeur  "  they  assume  to  themselves  as  being 
hereunto  called ;"  religion  was  formerly  spread  with  patience  and 
suffering,  now  by  arms  and  violence ;  some  popes  there  are 
"  so  old  that  they  can  scarcely  creep,"  yet  involve  the  sacred 
and  the  civil  "  in  unappeaseable  tumults  and  distractions,"  nay, 
these  Romish  Fathers  "  appear  openly  armed  cap-a-pie,  like 
so  many  champions  and  warriors,  thinking  no  doubt  that  they 
come  short  of  their  function,  if  they  die  in  any  other  place  than 
the  open  field,  fighting  the  battles  of  the  Lord."  The  inferior 
clergy  imitate  their  betters — at  a  distance  ;  these  are  "  most 
subtle  in  the  craft  of  getting  money ; "  contented  with  the 
emoluments,  they  leave  the  burden  to  be  borne  by  deputy,  a 
system  which  runs  all  along  the  religious  line. 

Folly  has  now  reached  the  "  in  conclusion "  stage  of  her 
panegyric  ;  this  is  devoted  to  the  confirmation  of  what  she  has 
stated  in  her  discourse,  by  reference  to  ancient  authorities,  and 
the  scriptures  ;  the  stage  is  long  and  laboured,  and  though  at 
times  it  be  relieved  by  occasional  flashes  of  wit,  and  lessons  of 
wisdom,  her  devotees  would  doubtless,  if  it  had  been  spoken  by 
any  other  than  Folly,  have  regarded  it  as  tedious.  However, 
she  finally  reminds  her  hearers  that  the  oration  is  spoken  by 
Folly,  under  the  person  of  a  woman,  yet,  "  a  fool  oft  speaks  a 
reasonable  truth."  No  epilogue  or  resume  is  attempted,  but 
throwing  off  one  or  two  appropriate  proverbs  she  retires  from 
her  rostrum,  bidding  her  devotees : 

Farewell !  live  long,  drink  deep,  be  jolly, 
Ye  most  illustrious  votaries  of  Folly. 

Folly's  panegyric  abounds  in  classical  allusions  and  pro- 
verbial expressions.  The  word  Folly  often,  during  the  eulogy, 
changes  its  meaning,  which  may  have  been  one  reason  why 
the  goddess  at  the  outset  avoided  a  definition  and  division  of 
her  subject,  i.e.,  herself.  Whether,  on  some  occasions,  Folly 
intend  to  be  serious  or  playful  is  not  at  once  obvious,  but 
this  uncertainty  in  itself  adds  charm  to  her  utterances.  Some 
passages — they  occur  in  what  has  been  referred  to  as  the  in  con- 
clusion stage — are  irreverent,  and  in-  so  far  as  they  are  so  their 
insertion  cannot  be  justified. 

Erasmus  tells  us  in  his  dedicatory  epistle  that  in  writing  the 
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"  Moriae  "  he  sought  diversion ;  but  he  had  objects  more  far- 
reaching  than  this.  True,  the  work  contains  much  laughter 
and  fooling ;  but  this  has  its  advantages,  in  that  the  trivial  in 
form  may  stimulate  to  more  serious  thoughts.  Behind  Folly 
foolish,  there  is  Erasmus  wise.  The  age  in  which  he  wrote 
was  one  of  transition ;  the  dark  ages  were  passing  away,  the 
dawn  of  a  brighter  future  was  at  hand.  Erasmus  would  help 
forward  the  movement.  He,  therefore,  attacks  the  follies, 
abuses,  and  vices  of  the  times,  and  in  doing  this  he  is  no  res- 
pecter of  persons.  He  does  not,  however,  assail  any  person 
in  particular,  but  rather  all  follies,  abuses  and  vices,  leaving 
the  cap  to  fit  where  it  will.  These  follies,  abuses  and  vices 
were  relatively  matters  of  degree ;  for  some  the  laugh  and 
playful  humour  sufficed,  for  others  a  scathing  wit,  or  the  lash 
of  pungent  satire  and  irony  were  needed.  Erasmus,  not  the 
scholar  alone,  but  the  moral  teacher,  in  "  Moria?  "  supplies  the 
wherewithal,  the  object  being  to  bring  about  amendments  and 
reforms  which  should  lead  to  a  higher  and  nobler  life. 

Mr.  N.  DUMVILLE  contributed  the  principal  paper  on 
MUSIC  TO  WAUGH'S  LANCASHIRE  SONGS. 

Before  speaking  in  my  own  person  on  this  subject,  I  would 
like  to  quote  here  an  opinion  or  two,  published  soon  after  the 
death  of  Edwin  Waugh.  In  an  excellent  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Examiner  and  Times,  the  writer  says : 

There  is  some  slight  consolation  to  be  derived  from  the  fact  that  even  in 
these  stirring  times,  when  the  minds  of  men  are  so  much  occupied  by  the 
discussion  of  political  and  social  questions,  when  material  interests  are  said 
to  be  of  greater  concern  than  ever  to  the  multitudes  of  our  own  towns, 
there  is  so  much  readiness  to  listen  to  such  quaint  and  homely  stories  as 
those  of  Edwin  Waugh,  and  to  such  touching  songs  as  those  he  has  sung.* 
The  garlands  of  the  hearse  have  already  begun  to  fade,  but  the  perfect 
flower  of  his  poesy  will  flourish.  The  hand  can  no  longer  write,  and  the 
lips  no  longer  repeat ;  but  the  poet's  name  will  be  handed  down  to  posterity 
and  remembered  as  long  as  Lancashire  can  appreciate  humour  racy  of  the 
soil,  and  songs  which  reveal  the  truth  and  tenderness  of  homely  life.f 

Speaking  at  the  funeral  of  our  old  friend  and  fellow-member, 
the  Rev.  Canon  Crane  said  : 

While  he  lived  he  thought  of,  he  sang  for,  he  loved  his  own  people.  He 
spoke  to  them  in  their  native  tongue.  He  knew  them  instinctively,  and 
pictured  them  in  all  their  qualities  so  truthfully  and  with  such  subtlety  that 
they  opened  their  ears  to  listen  when  he  spoke,  and  accepted  his  delineation 
of  their  character  as  real. 

Mr.  George  Milner,  one  of  the  highest  authorities  on  the 
subject  of  the  literature  of  our  county,  says  : 

Such  of  Waugh's  songs  as  have  been  set  to  music  should  be  issued 
separately  with  the  music.  His  best  work  of  all  is  his  dialectal  verse.  In 

*  Literary  Club  papers,  vol.  1890,  p.  259.     f  Ibid.  p.  463  ;  Ibid.  p.  464. 
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the  dialect  he  had  an  unerring  instinct,  for  which  he  was  to  the  manner 
born  and  bred,  and  had  a  real  gift  for  poetry. 

Mr.  John  Mortimer  has  also  expressed  his  opinion  in  most 
felicitous  terms  to  this  effect : 

Waugh  was  the  poor  man's  poet.  Like  Wordsworth,  he  brought  poetry 
into  the  huts  where  poor  men  lie.  He  wrote  songs  for  them  in  their  own 
folk-speech  ;  moved  them  to  laughter  and  to  tears  ;  cheered  them  in  times 
of  sorrow ;  and  showed  them  how  much  idyllic  beauty  could  be  found  in 
the  homely  incidents  of  their  obscure  and  apparently  common-place  lives. 

These  quotations  support  me  in  the  belief  that  the  subject  is 
an  interesting  one ;  and  as  it  is  a  specially  congenial  one  to 
me,  I  make  bold  to  say  a  few  possibly  new  words,  and  to  sing 
some  music  which  will,  I  think,  be  new  to  most  of  you,  on 
themes  supplied  by  our  old  fellow- member. 

In  looking  over  a  pile  of  old  songs,  which  I  used  to  sing 
some  thirty-five  years  ago,  I  found  a  number  set  to  Edwin 
Waugh's  poems.  Most  of  these  are  not  known  even  to  his 
friends.  Some  of  them  have  never  been  sung  in  public.  One 
of  the  reasons  for  this  was  that  Edwin  would  never  let  anyone 
publish  his  words.  If  a  song  set  to  any  of  his  poems  was 
published,  he  alone  would  do  it,  and  you  must  give  him  the 
copyright  of  your  music.  Such  was  the  case  with  some  of 
these  songs  I  have.  The  music  of  two  songs,  to  be  sung  to- 
night, was  given  to  Waugh  for  twenty  copies  of  each  song. 
These  were  published  in  a  volume  of  songs  edited  by  himself. 
Waugh  had  at  that  time  an  edition  of  most  of  his  ballads  in 
sheets,  which  were  sold  at  one  penny  each.  The  writer  of  one 
of  the  songs  which  I  have,  offered  Waugh  that  sum  for  all  the 
copies  he  printed — if  he  would  consent  to  his  publishing  them 
with  his  music — as  a  royalty.  But  Waugh  told  him  he 
would  keep  the  printing  in  his  own  hands,  so  the  song  was 
never  published,  the  writer  telling  Waugh  he  thought  the 
music  was  worth  as  much  as  the  words.  A  great  drawback 
to  these  poems  being  sung  is  that  most  of  them  are  too 
long,  and  if  set  to  music  would  have  to  be  curtailed  to  suit 
the  audiences  of  our  present  day.  People  will  not  sit  and 
liscen  to  forty  or  fifty  verses,  as  they  did  in  the  good  old 
times  of  minstrelsy  in  the  fourteenth  century.  The  waits  of 
those  days  could  and  did  rivet  the  attention  of  both  rulers  and 
people.  He  must  be  a  bold  man  in  these  days  if  he  tries  to 
recite  a  poem  like  "  Chevy  Chase,"  let  alone  sing  it.  The 
cultivation  of  music  among  the  masses  has  given  them  a  taste 
for  variety,  which  our  forefathers  never  dreamed  of.  In  place 
of  the  harp  or  lute  being  the  sole  accompaniments,  we  have 
now  our  orchestras  of  fifty  or  a  hundred  performers ;  and  in 
place  of  the  songs  of  chivalry  the  audience  often  require  changes, 
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except  in  our  select  concert  rooms ;  and  disdain  everything 
that  is  not  a  sentimental  love  song,  or  a  so-called  comic 
interlude. 

The  dialect  also  of  Waugh's  songs  is  almost  a  foreign  lan- 
guage even  to  the  majority  of  our  Lancashire  people  now. 
This  has  a  tendency  to  keep  his  works  in  the  background. 
But  even  with  the  advancement  of  music,  the  folk-lore  of  our 
county  clings  to  a  goodly  number  of  our  Lancashire  readers. 
This  has  been  kept  warm  by  sparks  from  a  number  of  writers 
during  the  later  part  of  last  century.  The  mention  of  such 
names  as  "Tim  Bobbin"  (John  Collier),  Elijah  Ridings,  The 
Wilsons,  Samuel  Bamford,  Mrs.  Linnaeus  Banks,  in  the 
"  Manchester  Man;"  J.  T.  Staton  (Bolton  Luminary),  Saml. 
Laycock,  James  Dronsfield,  and  our  old  friends  Brierley  and 
Waugh.  All  these  have  cheered  the  lonely  wayfaring  men  and 
women  of  our  county,  and  have,  as  a  man  said  over  the  grave 
of  Brierley,  "  Brightened  mony  a  fireside  during  the  long 
winter  neets."  But  the  greatest  impressions  will  be  left  for 
years  to  come  by  the  writings — prose  and  verse — of  Waugh. 

The  songs  selected  may  not  be  the  best,  but  my  object  is  to 
have  sung  a  few  which  are  not  so  well  known,  with  a  few  old 
ones.  I  shall  confine  myself  to  those  in  the  dialect.  Some 
one,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  may  be  induced  at  another  time  to  give 
a  selection  from  his  other  class  of  songs. 

At  the  heading  of  most  of  his  ballads  he  gives  the  name  of 
some  melody  to  which  the  words  may  be  sung.  Though  Waugh 
may  have  had  this  tune  in  his  mind  when  he  wrote  the  words, 
a  few  are  hardly  suitable.  Take  "  Old  Enoch."  The  tune  set 
to  it  is  "  Derry  down,"  which  is  generally  sung  to  words  of  a 
rollicking  character,  quite  unsuitable  to  the  song  in  question  ; 
and  even  if  sung  more  slowly  than  scored,  the  effect  to  my  mind, 
is  not  in  accordance  with  the  sentiment.  The  same  tune  is 
also  down  to  "  The  Grindlestone,"  with  which  it  is  more  in 
accord.  Dr.  Watson  has  set  "  Owd  Enoch"  to  music. 

One  of  the  first  songs  written  to  Waugh's  words  was  composed 
by  Mr.  H.  Phillips,  who  for  twenty  years  before  his  death  Avas 
one  of  our  famous  baritones.  Although  he  eventually  rose  to 
great  eminence,  his  first  attempt  at  singing  the  bass  part  of 
"  Mynheer  Vandunk"  in  Bishop's  opera,  "The  Law  of  Java," 
was  a  failure,  as  was  also  his  singing  in  Dr.  Arne's  "Artax- 
erxes."  This  was  in  1822,  when  he  left  London,  but  returned 
the  next  year.  He  was  then  engaged  by  Bishop  to  sing  his 
adaptation  of  "  Der  Freischiitz "  in  English.  This  caused 
him  to  rise  in  the  estimation  of  the  public.  He  afterwards 
sung  the  bass  part  in  Barnett's  "  Mountain  Sylph."  The  song 
"  Farewell  to  the  mountain"  in  that  opera  made  so  great  an 
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impression  on  the  audience  that  he  afterwards  carried  all 
before  him.  He  was  also  a  great  oratorio  singer,  being  one  of 
the  principals  at  the  York  Festival  in  1827,  and  at  the  Festival 
in  Manchester  in  1828.  He  took  part  in  Mendelssohn's 
"  Elijah"  when  it  was  first  sung  in  1846  at  Birmingham.  He 
retired  from  the  stage  in  1863,  just  after  he  had  written 
•'  What  ails  thee  my  son  Robin." 

Signer  Prospero  Delavanti  (whose  foreign  name  was  Patrick 
Delaney)  was  a  well-known  figure  in  Lancashire  and  York- 
shire fifty  years  ago.  As  a  humorous  singer  he  has  not  been 
surpassed.  Not  content  with  doing  well  here  he  went  to 
London,  where  he  was  not  appreciated  as  he  was  in  the  north. 
His  singing  of  "  Come  whoam  to  thi  childer  and  me  "  gave 
a  stimulus  to  the  words,  which  Waugh  was  very  proud  of,  as 
he  acknowledged  to  me  once.  This  song  will  survive  as  long 
as  the  dialect,  and  is  as  popular  now  as  when  first  written. 

Mr.  John  Joseph  Harris,  organist  of  our  own  Cathedral  for 
over  thirty-five  years,  set  to  music  "  Eawr  Folk."  Mr.  Harris 
was  a  boy  at  the  Chapel  Royal  for  seven  years,  under  John 
Stafford  Smith,  the  organist,  whose  pupil  he  was.  The  Gentle- 
man's Glee  Club  was  under  his  conductorship  from  1859  to  his 
death  in  1869.  This  song  was  published  in  a  collection  which 
Waugh  edited  himself. 

Mr.  Saml.  Reay,  the  author  of  the  part-song,  "  The  dawn  of 
day,"  and  other  part-songs,  as  well  as  seven  anthems,  published 
by  Novello,  was  organist  at  Bury  Parish  Church  from  1861  to 
1864.  He  left  Lancashire  on  being  appointed  to  the  same 
office  at  Newark,  which  he  still  retains.  Just  before  he  left 
Bury,  he  presented  me  with  two  songs,  composed  by  him  to 
the  words  of  Waugh.  The  two  could  not  agree  about  terms, 
so  the  songs  were  never  published.  One  of  them  was 
"  Jamie's  Frolic." 

In  1859  there  was  a  clever  young  man  named  Geo.  Eyles, 
who  was  organist  of  Upper  Brook  Street  Chapel.  His  father, 
who  lived  at  Fairfield,  was  a  shoemaker,  and  also  a  flute 
player  at  the  Manchester  Concerts.  Young  Eyles  was  a 
favourite  pupil  of  Best,  the  respected  organist  to  the  Liverpool 
Corporation,  and  solo  organist  to  the  Handel  Festivals,  held  in 
the  Crystal  Palace,  London.  Had  George  lived,  we  might 
have  had  some  very  good  music  from  his  pen,  but  he  died 
young.  One  Sunday  evening,  after  service,  when  walking 
home  from  Upper  Brook  Street  Chapel  with  him  (I  was  the 
tenor  singer  there  at  that  time)  he  said  to  me,  "  Will  you  come 
over  to  Droylsden  and  sing  us  one  of  your  Lancashire  songs  at 
the  Institute,  Mr.  Hadwen  would  be  glad  if  you  would."  This 
Mr.  Hadwen  was  a  firm  supporter  of  the  institute  at  that  time, 
and  remained  so  up  to  his  death,  which  took  place  only  last 
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year.  He  was  also  a  County  Councillor.  I  answered  in  joke, 
"  If  you  will  write  one,  I  will  come  and  sing  it."  "  Give  me 
some  words,  and  you  shall  have  it  by  Tuesday,"  was  the  reply. 
Having  the  words  of  "  Come,  Mary,  link  thi  arm  i'  mine  "  in 
my  pocket,  I  produced  the  sheet,  and  gave  it  to  him.  The  song 
came  by  post,  and  on  the  Saturday  week  following  I  went  to 
Droylsden  and  sang  it  at  the  Institute. 

Another  organist  who  died  at  Fallowfield  in  September  1876, 
was  Mr.  Richard  Seed.  He  was  a  model  accompanist  to 
either  a  song  or  glee,  a  friend  to  members  of  the  profession, 
who  could  always  depend  on  his  help  in  time  of  need.  He  used 
to  tell  a  story  of  one  of  his  first  engagements,  which  was  in 
1835,  the  year  of  the  last  musical  festival  held  in  Manchester, 
It  was  at  this  gathering  that  Malibran  sang  her  last  song  on 
earth.  Among  the  other  vocalists  engaged  was  Mr.  John  Bra- 
ham,  the  great  tenor.  Mr.  Seed  being  engaged  to  accompany 
a  gentleman  giving  an  entertainment  not  connected  with  the 
festival,  had  to  meet  the  latter  at  Hime's  Music  Warehouse,  in 
St.  Ann's  Square.  Seed  was  late,  and  was  told  the  gentleman 
had  gone  towards  the  Church  to  hear  the  rehearsal,  and  if  he 
would  hurry  on  he  might  overtake  him  before  he  arrived.  He 
went,  and  overtaking  a  gentleman  who  answered  the  discrip- 
tion  given  him,  said,  "  Excuse  me,  sir,  are  you  Mons.  Jaccaby  ?" 
The  person  addressed  turned  savagely  round  to  him,  and  said  : 
"  Jaccaby,  be  d d,  I  am  Braham,  the  tenor  singer !  " 

The  song  "  Bonnie  Nan  "  was  written  for  a  concert  given 
by  Mr.  Seed  in  Saddleworth  about  1864,  and  was  first  sung  by 
your  humble  servant. 

Among  the  persons  still  living,  who  have  written  music  to 
Waugh's  words,  are  Mr.  C.  E.  Rowley,  Mr.  Isaac  Davidson, 
organist  of  Eccles  Parish  Church,  who  has  written  music  to 
"  While  takin'  a  wift  o'  my  pipe,"  Mr.  Robert  Jackson,  Mr. 
Reay  and  myself.  Mr.  Jackson  has  done  some  valuable 
work  in  resuscitating  many  old  Lancashire  songs.  He  has 
revived  most  of  Joan  O'Grinfilt's  songs,  some  of  which  are 
printed,  and  sung  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Oldham.  He  has 
also  published  a  volume  of  twelve  songs  of  his  own  to  Waugh's 
words,  which  may  be  had  at  Forsyth  Bros.,  or  at  his  address 
at  Baker  Street,  Oldham. 

And  now  having  placed  before  you  those  compositions  which, 
either  because  they  were  entirely  new,  or  comparatively  un- 
known, I  had  thought  worthy  of  your  attention,  I  trust  that 
you  will  not  consider  the  evening  to  have  been  passed  unpro- 
fitably.  A.-,  the  personal  friend  of  many  now  present,  as  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Literary  Club,  and  as  a  man  of  letters, 
Edwin  Waugi.  has  special  claims  to  our  remembrance  here, 
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and  I  have  been  glad  on  this  occasion  to  assist  in  keeping  green 
our  memories  of  him. 

Settings  of  a  number  of  Waugh's  dialect  songs  were  sung 
during  the  evening  by  Messrs.  Derby,  Dumville,  Ireland,  Dins- 
more,  and  Wilcock.  Dr.  Watson's  setting  of  "  Owd  Enoch  " 
and  Mr.  Dumville's  of  "  The  Dule's  i'  this  Bonnet  o'  Mine " 
were  also  sung.  Mr.  Dinsmore  sang  "  The  Grindlestone," 
"  Owd  Finder,"  and  "  Turn  Rindle,"  and  Mr.  Mortimer  sang 
"  Mary,"  to  the  traditional  tunes  as  sung  by  Edwin  Waugh 
himself. 

MONDAY,  MARCH  17,  1902. — Mr.  George  Milner  was  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  THOS.  NEWBIGGING  presented  a  copy  of  his  book 
entitled  "  Love's  Cradle,  and  other  Papers." 

Mr.  EDMUND  MERCER  exhibited  a  facsimile  of  a  volume  of 
the  Escurial  "  Lapidario,"  which  was  described  by  Mr.  Walter 
Butterworth. 

Mr.  GEORGE  SHONE  read  a  short  paper  on  "  Some  WTomen 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Novels." 

Mr.  EDMUND  MERCER  read  the  principal  paper  on  "  Cyrano 
de  Bergerac." 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  JOHN  MORTIMER,  supported  by  Sir 
WILLIAM  BAILEY,  the  congratulations  of  the  Club  were  given 
to  Messrs.  George  Milner,  Charles  W.  Sutton,  T.  C.  Horsfall, 
and  Henry  Guppy  in  connection  with  the  degrees  conferred 
upon  them  by  the  Victoria  University. 

Mr.  JOHN  MORTIMER,  in  offering  the  congratulations  of  the 
Club  on  the  conferment  upon  them  by  the  Victoria  University 
of  the  degree  of  Honorary  M.A.,  to  the  four  members, 
said  he  should  like  to  occupy  the  time  of  the  Club  for  a  few 
moments  in  order  to  draw  attention  to  a  very  pleasant  matter, 
which  he  felt  sure  was  in  all  their  minds.  The  recent  Jubilee 
Celebrations  of  the  Owen's  College  had  been  productive  of  some 
^  results,  which  were  especially  interesting  to  the  members  of  the 
Club.  It  had  pleased  the  Victoria  University  to  mark  the 
College  Jubilee,  by  the  granting  of  honorary  degrees,  and  of 
those  who  had  been  selected  for  that  of  M.A.  no  less  than  four 
were  members  of  this  Club.  Their  names  were :  George 
Milner,  Charles  W.  Sutton,  T.  C.  Horsfall,  and  Henry  Guppy. 
After  reading  Professor  Tout's  felicitous  and  appropriate 
remarks  in  making  the  presentations,  Mr.  Mortimer  went  on 
to  say  that  while  offering  the  congratulations  of  the  Club  to  all 
the  recipients  who  were  each  worthy  of  the  honour,  and  he  felt 
sure  would  wear  it  worthily,  he  thought  it  might  not  be  invidi- 
ous to  make  special  reference  to  the  President,  because  in 
allotting  the  honour  to  him,  his  relation  to  the  Club  had  been 
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specially  indicated.  In  view  of  that  close  identification,  they 
felt  that  by  reflection  the  honour  came  also  to  them,  and  they 
valued  it  very  highly.  It  was  peculiarly  gratifying  to  recognise 
in  these  proceedings  an  interest  on  the  part  of  the  College,  in 
the  efforts  which  were  being  made,  outside  its  walls,  to  keep 
aflame  the  light  of  culture  and  learning.  This  was  consistent 
with  its  best  traditions,  and  with  the  democratic  spirit  in  which 
it  had  been  founded.  Nothing  had  struck  him  more  in  visiting 
the  older  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  than  the 
apparent  line  of  demarcation  which  existed  between  the  colleges 
then  and  the  populations  among  which  they  were  placed. 
There  seemed  to  be  no  community  of  interests,  and  in  establish- 
ing such  a  relationship  the  Owen's  College  had  taken  a  new 
departure,  which  was  most  praiseworthy.  Mr.  Mortimer  con- 
cluded by  saying  that  while  they  welcomed  the  honour  done  to 
their  President,'  no  adornment  of  that  kind  could  increase  the 
very  high  esteem  in  which  he  was  held.  Already  he  had  gained 
a  distinction  among  them,  based  on  affection,  which  it  was  be- 
yond the  power  of  the  proudest  University  to  confer. 

Sir  WILLIAM  BAILEY  warmly  endorsed  the  feelings  expressed 
by  Mr.  Mortimer,  and  he  felt  assured  that  whilst  congratulating 
the  recipients  of  the  distinctions  which  had  been  bestowed  by 
the  Victoria  University,  the  Club  might  also  honestly  and 
heartily  congratulate  itself  upon  the  possession  as  .members  of 
so  many  men  who  had  attained  such  eminence  and  distinction 
among  the  great  community  of  Manchester  that  honours  of 
this  kind  could  merely  emphasize,  could  in  no  way  increase, 
the  esteem  in  which  they  were  already  held. 


MONDAY,  MARCH  24,  1902. — Mr.  John  Mortimer,  afterwards 
Mr.  Edgar  Attkins,  and  subsequently  Mr.  George  Milner  occu- 
pied the  chair. 

Mr.  GEO.  MILNER  explained  the  object  of  and  the  progress 
which  had  been  made  with  the  Charles  Potter  fund. 

Mr.  W.  V.  BURGESS  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  that 
evening  was  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  the  death  of  the  poet 
Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow. 

Messrs.  J.  H.  Brocklehurst  and  Tinsley  Pratt  were  elected 
auditors  of  the  accounts  of  the  session. 

Mr.  JOHN  DAVIES  read  a  short  paper  on  "  The  Mabinogion." 

Mr.  W.  R.  CREDLAND  read  the  following  paper : 

THE  WORK  OF  THE  SPENSER  SOCIETY. 

Thirty-four  years  ago  a  number  of  gentlemen,  among  whom 
were  the  late  Rev.  Thomas  Corser,  Mr.  James  Crossley,  Mr. 
John  Leigh,  and  Mr.  G.  W.  Napier,  came  to  the  con- 
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elusion  that,  although  the  Early  English  Text  Society  was 
doing  good  and  valuable  service  to  the  cause  of  English  litera- 
ture, its  labours  might  be  very  fittingly  and  usefully  sup- 
plemented by  another  society,  which  should  take  up  the  task  of 
reprinting  the  scarce  productions  of  our  early  writers  where 
they  left  off.  The  Early  English  Text  Society  having  confined 
themselves  mainly  to  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth 
centuries,  it  was  thought  desirable  that  the  two  succeeding 
centuries  should  be  treated  with  like  consideration.  For 
although  the  first  of  these  centurres  witnessed  the  revival,  and 
in  one  or  two  forms  the  consummation,  of  English  literature, 
and  although  the  names  of  those  who  wrought  out  for  them- 
selves and  us  this  high  distinction  are  as  familiar  in  our 
mouths  as  household  words,  and  their  works  never  fair 
removed  from  our  hands,  yet  it  was  felt  that  much  valuable 
work  might  be  done  by  rescuing  from  comparative  oblivion 
the  writings  of  others  who,  though  not  the  great  men  of  their 
day,  were  yet  possessed  of  some  of  the  divine  sparks  of  genius, 
and  had  left  behind  them  work  that  would  help  to  throw  light 
upon  the  causes  of  the  literary  pre-eminence  of  the  times  in 
which  they  lived.  It  is  well  known  that  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  were  prolific  of  good  writers  whose 
merits  are  recognised  and  appreciated  by  those  who  know,  but 
whose  misfortune  it  has  been  to  be  over-shadowed  by  the  vast 
personality  of  the  greatest  geniuses  that  our  literature  has  pro- 
duced. Amongst  these,  especially  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
are  a  number  of  poets  whose  books,  or  at  anyrate  some  of 
them,  exist  only  in  unique  copies,  or  in  very  few,  and  these  for 
the  most  part  are  in  the  possession  of  private  individuals.  To 
reprint  a  number  of  these  works  was  the  first  object  of  the 
society.  It  was  also  the  wish  of  the  original  founders  not 
merely  to  produce  reprints  of  the  books  selected  for  that 
purpose,  but  to  give  them  as  nearly  as  possible  the  character  of 
fac-similes,  and  so  enable  the  reader  to  have  the  works  before 
him,  not  in  that  modern  dress  which  Charles  Lamb  so  em- 
phatically denounced,  but  in  the  typographical  attire  of  their 
day.  The  society  was  also  limited  to  two  hundred  members, 
and  only  the  number  of  copies  required  to  supply  them  were 
struck  off.  Therefore  these  books,  though  they  may  find  a 
place  on  the  shelves  of  the  bibliophile,  will  still  remain  scarce, 
and  no  doubt  desirable  to  the  public.  In  its  inception  the 
society  had  the  advantage  of  drawing  for  its  material  upon  the 
fine  library  collected  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Corser.  This  library, 
before  its  dispersion  under  the  hammer  of  the  auctioneer,  was, 
perhaps,  the  richest  in  early  poetical  literature  of  any  private 
library  in  the  country.  Partly  by  the  desire  of  Mr.  Corser 
himself,  the  first  works  undertaken  for  reproduction  by  the 
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society  were  those  of  John  Taylor  the  Water  Poet,  and  George 
Wither,  the  poet  and  politician  of  the  Cromwellian  period.  Of 
the  works  of  these  two  writers  Mr.  Corser's  collection  was  the 
largest  that  has  ever  been  got  together,  and  the  society  under- 
took to  print  it  in  its  entirety.  Every  work  of  John  Taylor 
accessible  to  the  Council,  or  of  the  existence  of  which  they 
had  any  knowledge,  has  been  reprinted,  whilst  of  the  writings 
of  George  Wither  very  few  now  remain  unprinted.  It  may  be 
said  that  no  such  collection  of  the  works  of  these  two  copious 
authors  exists  in  any  library,  public  or  private,  than  that  which 
has  been  issued  by  the  Spenser  Society. 

The  works  of  Taylor  form  a  folio  and  five  goodly  quarto 
volumes.  The  folio  volume  of  "  All  the  Works  of  John 
Taylor"  is  reprinted  in  fac-simile  from  his  own  edition  of 
1630.  Its  engraved  title-page  has  a  "sculpture"  of  the  author, 
who  must  have  been  a  very  modest  man  if  he  were  satisfied 
with  that  caricature ;  for  we  have  it  on  good  authority  that 
he  was  a  "  very  personable  man,  with  strongly-marked 
features,  a  moustache,  a  bald  head,  and  a  lame  leg."  John 
Taylor  was  born  in  Gloucestershire,  of  poor  parentage,  and 
was  at  an  early  age  apprenticed  to  a  waterman  of  London. 
He  followed  this  laborious  calling  for  many  years,  producing 
at  the  same  time  poems  which  were  printed  in  small  pamph- 
lets, and  for  the  most  part  given  away  or  sold  for  a  trifle. 
These  were  afterwards  collected  in  his  folio  volume  of  "  All 
the  Works,"  &c.  His  eye,  however,  was  by  no  means  closed 
to  his  own  interests,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  eftorts  he  made  to 
ingratiate  himself  with  England's  Solomon,  King  James  the 
First.  The  death  of  Prince  Henry  gave  him  a  splendid 
opportunity  for  exercising  his  talents  as  an  extempore  syco- 
phant, the  result  being  his  doleful  poem  "  Great  Britain  all  in 
Blacke,"  which  appeared  in  1612.  This  was  doubtless  useful 
to  him  ;  but  his  innate  restlessness  and  versatility  combined 
to  set  him  wandering  to  and  fro  on  the  earth.  The  whimsical 
accounts,  partly  in  prose  and  partly  in  verse,  which  he  gave 
of  his  various  journeys,  form  the  bulk  of  his  later  productions. 
The  most  valuable  of  these,  and  perhaps  the  most  entertain- 
ing, is  his  "Pennyless  Pilgrimage,"  in  which  he  undertook  to 
visit  Scotland  on  foot,  without  carrying  money  or  begging  by 
the  way.  How  he  succeeded  in  this  scheme — how  he  fared 
by  the  way — what  manner  of  people  he  met — and  the  adven- 
tures that  befel  him— are  all  narrated  with  much  shrewdness 
and  no  little  humour ;  and  the  insight  that  he  thus  gi^es  us 
•  into  the  every-day  life  of  those  times  is  of  much  interest  and 
of  great  historical  value.  He  lived  through  the  reigns  of 
James  I.,  Charles  I.,  and  long  into  the  Commonwealth.  He 
found  the  latter  but  troublous  times  for  him,  and  was  put  to 
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the  final  shift  of  hawking  books  for  a  livelihood.  He  died  in 
1653,  at  his  house,  the  Poets'  Head,  in  Phoenix  Alley.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  there  were  many  of  the  elements  of  great- 
ness about  quaint  old  Taylor.  His  writings  are  strongly 
tinged  with  the  absurd  euphemism  of  his  time,  and  there  is 
more  of  quip  and  crank  and  merry  conceit  in  him  than  of 
solid  substance.  The  title  he  chose  for  himself  was  applic- 
able enough,  for  there  is  much  water  in  his  poetry.  Pope 
has  immortalised  him  in  the."  Dunciad"  thus  : 

Taylor,  their  better  Charon,  lends  an  oar, 

Once  swan  of  Thames,  though  now  he  sings  no  more. 

Yet  from  their  excessive  rarity  it  may  have  been  useful,  for 
the  satisfaction  of  lovers  of  old  books,  to  reprint  the  whole  of 
his  works ;  though  there  is  much  amongst  them  that  might, 
without  any  loss  ,have  been  allowed  to  remain  in  well-merited 
oblivion. 

In  Wither  we  have  a  man  of  very  different  calibre,  whose 
works,  however,  are  perhaps  less  known  than  those  of  Taylor. 
This  is  no  proof  that  they  deserve  to  remain  unknown,  and 
the  society  has  been  well  advised  in  bringing  the  delightful 
productions  of  this  old  singer  once  more  under  the  notice  of 
the  public.  Everyone  will  remember  that  charming  song 
beginning — 

Shall  I  wasting  in  despair, 
Die  because  a  woman's  fair. 

which  appears  in  a  poem  of  his  entitled  "  Faire  Virtue  ;"  and 
there  is  much  more  in  his  works  that  is  truly  admirable  poetry, 
replete  with  fancy,  sparkling  with  playful  humour,  and  polished 
to  a  delicate  and  refined  beauty.  His  writings,  as  far  as  issued 
by  the  society,  occupy  sixteen  quarto  volumes,  and  their  last 
issue  is  a  reprint  of  the  folio  edition  of  his  "  Preparation  to  the 
Psalter."  The  "Juvenilia"  is  a  collection  of  his  early  poems, 
which  appeared  originally  in  1626  and  1633,  and  are  here  re- 
printed in  three  volumes.  These  are  followed  by  six  volumes 
of  miscellaneous  works  ;  and  then  we  have  the  "  Hallelujah," 
a  series  of  religious  poems  issued  just  before  the  beginning  of 
the  Civil  War,  the  "  Britain's  Remembrancer,"  a  poem  in 
which  was  embodied  his  experiences  during  the  great  plague  in 
London,  his  poetical  translation  of  the  "  Psalms,"  and  other 
works.  The  "  Preparation  to  the  Psalter  "  well  exhibits  the 
serious  bent  of  Wither's  mind,  and  shows  him  to  be  a  man  of 
great  earnestness  and  no  little  erudition.  He  is  included  in  the 
Rev.  R.  A.  Wilmott's  "  Lives  of  Sacred  Poets,"  and  some  of 
his  hymns  still  form  part  of  the  Church  collections.  Wither 
was  a  great  favourite  with  Charles  Lamb,  who  possessed  a 
copy  of  his  works,  whose  margins  he  has  used  for  copiously 
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annotating  many  of  the  poems  which  gave  him  pleasure.    This 
volume  is  now  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Algernon  Swinburne. 

Interspersed  with  these  more  extended  productions  of  the 
society  are  several  smaller  volumes  of  those  pleasant  collections 
of  short  pieces  which  were  so  popular  with  our  ancestors. 
Amongst  these  may  be  mentioned  the  "  Zepheria,"  reprinted 
from  the  original  edition  of  1594.  This  is  a  collection  of  sonnets 
by  an  unknown  author,  who  has  come  under  the  influence  of 
that  love  of  Italy  and  things  Italian  which  was  so  prevalent  in 
Queen  Elizabeth's  time.  These  sonnets,  addressed  to  a  lady, 
are  light  enough  as  their  name  implies,  but  they  are  not  with- 
out a  touch  of  sweetness,  and  here  and  there  a  fine  thought 
finely  expressed.  The  first  book  issued  by  the  society  was 
John  Heywood's  "  Proverbs  and  Epigrams."  Heywood  was 
of  a  festive  turn  of  mind,  and  was  endowed  with  a  rich  vein  of 
humour  and  sarcasm.  These  qualities  made  him  a  favourite 
at  the  court  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  even  the  stern  Queen  Mary 
did  not  discountenance  him.  He  is  best  known  as  an  epigram- 
matist, and  his  collection  of  "  Proverbs  and  Epigrams  "  forms 
the  earliest  specimen  of  that  kind  of  literature  in  the  English 
language.  Then  we  have  Watson's  "  Passionate  Centurie  of 
Love,"  Robinson's  "  Handful  of  Pleasant  Delites,"  and  Boden- 
ham's  "  Belvedere,  or  Garden  of  the  Muses  " — a  selection  of 
extracts  from  the  poets,  under  headings  such  as  Kings, 
Patience,  Lust,  Death,  &c.  Very  little  is  known  of  Boden- 
ham,  but  his  "  English  Helicon  "  is  one  of  the  most  charming 
anthologies  of  early  English  poetry  that  we  possess,  and  though 
the  society  promised  to  reprint  this  book,  the  promise  was  not 
kept.  Churchyard's  "  Worthiness  of  Wales  "  and  Anthony 
Copley's  "  A  Fig  for  Fortune  "  complete  the  list  of  the  works 
issued  up  to  the  year  1884.  It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  note  that 
this  reprint  of  Churchyard's  "  Worthiness"  was  made  from  the 
beautiful  copy  of  the  original  edition  in  the  Chetham  Library. 

In  a  handsome  folio  volume  the  society  reprinted  Alexander 
Barclay's  "  Mirrour  of  Good  Manners,"  and  his  "  Certayne 
Egloges  "  from  the  editions  of  1570.  Barclay  is  best  remem- 
bered for  his  translation  of  Sebastian  Brant's  "  Ship  of  Fools," 
a  notable  performance  to  which,  though  essentially  a  transla- 
tion, he  added  something  of  himself  and  gave  to  it  a  distinctive 
English  colouring.  His  "  Ship  of  Fools "  exercised  an 
important  influence  on  our  literature,  helping  to  bury  mediaeval 
allegory  in  the  grave  yawning  for  it,  and  to  direct  English 
authorship  into  the  drama,  essay  and  novel  of  character. 
Another  sumptuous  folio  was  devoted  to  Drayton's  "  Poly- 
Olbion."  So  well  known  is  Drayton's  elaborate  epic  in 
doggerel  that  no  comment  is  needed,  save  perhaps  that  the 
"  painful  reader  "  will  here  and  there  find  his  pains  rewarded 
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by  a  gloriously  splendid  bit  of  descriptive  rhetoric.  The 
"Tenne  Tragedies  of  Seneca  "  in  two  volumes,  and  Dray  ton's 
"  Poems  "  also  in  two  volumes  were  published  with  two  or 
three  works  of  lesser  importance,  and  then  in  1887-8  the 
society,  possibly  for  financial  reasons — for  one  thing  the  sub- 
scription was  reduced  from  two  guineas  to  one  guinea  per 
annum — was  reconstituted  and  commenced  the  publication  of 
a  new  series.  This  series  included  the  Drayton's  "  Poly- 
Olbion"  already  mentioned,  Spenser's  "  Shepheardes 
Calendar,"  Drayton's  "  Muses  Elizium,"  and  John  Heywood's 
"  Spider  and  the  Flie." 

In  1894  these  local  Spenserians  feeling  that  they  had  come 
to  the  end  of  their  tether  committed  the  "  happy  despatch," 
and  in  a  valedictory  "  Final  Report  "  informed  those  who  loved 
them  that  it  had  become  increasingly  difficult  to  obtain 
desirable  books  for  reproduction  through  the  reluctance  of 
owners  to  entrust  their  treasures  to  the  hands  of  the  printer  ; 
that  many  works  which  would  have  been  proper  to  include  in 
the  series  had  been  taken  up  by  kindred  societies  or  by  inde- 
pendent editors,  and  in  other  ways  the  field  of  operations  had 
also  become  circumscribed  ;  and  finally  that  the  membership 
had  dropped  from  200  to  60.  Possibly  that  "finally"  was  the 
knock  down  argument. 

In  the  twenty-seven  years  of  its  existence  the  society  issued 
54  volumes,  two  of  them  being  extra.  The  extra  volumes 
were  a  facsimile  of  the  "Shepheardes  Calendar"  of  1579, 
which  was  issued  by  arrangement  with  Mr.  J.  C.  Nimmo,  who 
had  published  a  limited  number  of  copies  of  the  work ; 
the  other  being  an  "  Introduction  to  Michael  Drayton " 
by  Mr.  Oliver  Elton,  which  contains  a  fine  reproduction  of  the 
portrait  of  Drayton  in  the  Dulwich  Gallery. 

All  these  works  were  edited  with  the  greatest  care  by  men 
fully  competent  to  do  justice  to  the  task  they  had  undertaken. 
They  were  in  more  than  one  instance  reprinted  from  unique 
copies  of  the  original,  and  were  as  far  as  possible  produced  in 
exact  fac-simile,  so  that  the  originals,  with  all  their  quaint 
and  pleasing  idiosyncrasies  of  typography,  were  practically 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  modern  reader.  No  expense  was 
spared  to  make  the  printing,  paper,  and  general  get-up  of  the 
works  such  as  would  do  credit  to  the  library  of  the  book- 
lover  ;  and  much  anxious  thought  was  expended  in  the  selec- 
tion of  those  productions  which,  while  they  would  be 
acceptable  to  the  members  and,  possibly,  also  to  the  public, 
would  fully  merit  the  honour  which  reproduction  would 
bestow  upon  them.  Therefore,  the  volumes  printed  by  the 
Spenser  Society  now  form  a  collection  splendidly  representa- 
tive of  Manchester  enterprise,  taste,  and  culture  at  its  best. 
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The  presidents  of  the  Society  during  its  life  of  about  an 
ordinary  generation  were :  Mr.  James  Crossley  (its  first 
president),  Mr.  John  Leigh,  and  Dr.  A.  W.  Ward  (late  of  the 
Victoria  University).  Amongst  its  vice-presidents  were  Lord 
Coleridge  and  the  Very  Rev.  B.  M.  Cowie,  Dean  of  Man- 
chester. Its  treasurers  included  the  honoured  name  of  Mr. 
George  Milner  and  that  of  Alderman  Joseph  Thomson ; 
whilst  its  hon.  secretaries  were  represented  by,  amongst  others, 
Mr.  James  Croston,  one  of  our  most  interesting  local  his- 
torians, and  Manchester's  chief  librarian,  Mr.  C.  W.  Sutton, 
who  was  in  office  when  the  Society  was  dissolved. 

Mr.  JOHN  MORTIMER  read  the  principal  paper  on  Mrs.  Gas- 
kell,  being  a  contribution  to  the  Club's  series  of  Lancashire 
Novelists. 


MONDAY,  APRIL  7,  1902. — The  President,  Mr.  Geo.  Milner, 
occupied  the  chair. 

ANNUAL   MEETING. 

Mr.  W.  R.  CREDLAND,  the  Honorary  Secretary,  read  the 
Fortieth  Annual  Report  of  the  Council. 

Mr.  C.  W.  SUTTON,  the  Honorary  Treasurer,  submitted  the 
Annual  Statement  of  Accounts. 

The  PRESIDENT,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report  and 
accounts,  said  that  the  report  represented  an  excellent  year 
of  work.  He  did  not  remember  the  Club  having  had  a  session 
so  entirely  satisfactory,  and  so  full  of  good  results.  The 
experience  of  the '  last  session,  and  indeed  of  some  other 
sessions,  had  shown  that  a  night  was  always  well  spent  when 
devoted  to  short  papers  on  some  single  author  or  some  single 
subject.  He  thought  the  Club  could  not  do  better  than  con- 
tinue that  course,  for  by  it  a  more  thorough  investigation  was 
got  of  an  author's  claims  or  failings.  Already  some  names 
had  been  mentioned  for  treatment  in  that  manner  during  next 
session,  Victor  Hugo,  for  instance.  Longfellow  would  be 
worthy  of  reconsideration,  he  having  been  both  too  much 
highly  rated  and  much  too  greatly  depreciated.  It  had  also 
been  suggested,  in  consequence  of  some  recent  utterances  in 
regard  to  the  late  Poet  Laureate,  that  Tennyson  might  form 
the  subject  for  some  reconsideration.  With  respect  to 
the  Club  generally,  he  noticed  that  the  attendances  at 
meetings  in  tile  session  just  closing  had  been  larger  than 
usual.  He  did  not  see  that  a  literary  club  having  the  aim 
their's  had  could  possibly  occupy  itself  better  than  it  was 
doing.  The  treasurer's  statement  too  showed  that  the  Club 
was  free  from  the  reproach  which  so  often  hung  over  literary 
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men   that   they   could   not   understand   any   figures,    except 
figures  of  speech. 

Mr.  N.  DUMVILLE  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was 
agreed  to.  The  various  officers  were  then  elected,  Mr.  George 
Milner  being  re-elected  president,  Mr.  J.  H.  Nodal,  ex- 
president,  while  Messrs.  Edgar  Attkins,  J.  F.  L.  Crosland, 
William  Dinsmore,  and  Henry  Gannon  were  added  to  the 
list  of  vice-presidents.  Mr.  W.  R.  Credland  was  again 
elected  honorary  secretary  ;  Mr.  Charles  W.  Sutton,  honorary 
treasurer ;  and  Messrs.  Walter  Butterworth  and  Thomas 
Derby,  honorary  librarians.  Seven  members  were  required 
for  the  Council,  and  eight  were  nominated,  the  result  of  the 
ballot  being  that  the  following  were  elected : — Messrs.  A.  W. 
Fox,  E.  Mercer,  J.  D.  Andrew,  Tinsley  Pratt,  John  Wilcock, 
J.  E.  Craven,  and  J.  H.  Brocklehurst.  The  three  first  named 
were  re-elections  ;  the  other  four  joined  the  Council  for  the  first 
time. 


THE    CLOSING    CONVERSAZIONE. 

MONDAY,  APRIL  14,  1902. — The  Conversazione  with  which 
the  Session  is  customarily  closed  was  held  on  this  evening  in 
the  Club's  room  at  the  Grand  Hotel.  There  was  a  crowded 
gathering  of  the  members  and  their  friends.  A  long  and 
interesting  programme  was  opened  by  the  usual  address  of 
the  President,  Mr.  Geo.  Milner,  and  followed  by  a  humorous 
review  of  the  session  by  Mr.  Edgar  Attkins.  Mr.  J.  E.  Craven 
contributed  "  A  modern  criticism  on  an  old  couplet."  Taking 
as  his  text  "  Let  dogs  delight  to  bark  and  bite,  for  'tis  their 
nature  to,"  he  presented  a  variety  of  whimsical  alternative 
readings  of  the  words.  Mr.  John  Wilcock  had  charge  of  the 
entertainment  which  occupied  the  remainder  of  the  evening, 
and  comprised  songs,  recitations,  and  selections  of  instrumental 
music.  The  vocalists  were  Miss  Anna  Hope  and  Mr.  Alfred 
Davies  ;  recitations  were  given  by  Dr.  Russell  and  Miss  Alice 
Hughes,  who  recited  "  Bergliot,"  a  melodramatic  monologue 
by  Bjornsterne  Bjornsen,  with  a  musical  accompaniment 
composed  by  Edward  Grieg.  Mr.  N.  P.  Thamsen  played  this 
and  other  pianoforte  accompaniments.  Miss  J.  Harrison  was 
accompanist  on  the  harp  to  the  song  "  Tell  me  where  is  fancy 
bred,'  composed  by  Mr.  N.  P.  Thamsen,  and  sang  by  Miss 
Hope.  Miss  J.  Harrison  and  Miss  L.  Harrison  contributed 
a  violin  and  harp  duet,  and  Messrs.  N.  P.  and  P.  C.  Thamsen 
a  duet  on  the  pianoforte.  A  collection  of  paintings  and  draw- 
ings, some  by  members  of  the  Club  and  others  lent  by  Messrs. 
Rowley  &  Co.,  were  exhibited  on  the  walls  of  the  rooms.  On 
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the  printed  programme  were  the  following  verses  by  Abraham 
Stansfield,  which  were  read  by  the  President : — 

CLOSING   OF   THE   FORTIETH  SESSION. 


neque  semper  arcum 

Tendit  Apollo. — Horace. 

The  Session  ended,  now  we  quit  the  grove 
Of  Academe  for  the  green  groves  we  love 
With  equal  fervour,  fondly  turning  o'er 
Nature's  great  Book,  and  fain  to  learn  her  lore. 
How  sweet  the  change,  as  on  the  seasons  glide — 
The  green  baize  table  for  the  green  hillside. 

Apollo's  self,  at  times,  unbends  the  bow ; 
So  Horace  tells  us,  and  he  ought  to  know — 
The  Latin  bard  that  struck  the  Attic  lyre 
At  Rome,  and  set  the  Roman  youth  on  fire. 
E'en  Flaccus'  self  grew  sick  of  polished  Rome, 
And  sought  the  pleasures  of  his  Sabine  home — 
The  sylvan  shade,  filled  with  the  song  of  birds, 
And  green  meads  dotted  with  the  lowing  herds. 

So  forth  we  fare,  while  Nature  dons  her  green, 

Changing  the  urban  for  the  rural  scene — 

Leaving  the  town,  hid  'neath  its  smoky  pall, 

For  breezy  height  and  plashing  waterfall, 

And  solitudes  unbroke,  save  by  the  wild  birds  call — 

Bathing  the  soul,  depressed  by  mortal  care, 

In  "  ampler  ether  and  diviner  air  "  — 

Filling  the  mind  with  images  of  grace, 

And  forms  of  beauty,  seen  in  Nature's  face. 

Meanwhile  to  Pan  our  homages  we  pay, 
And  tune  the  "  oaten  reed  "  as  best  we  may. 

The  PRESIDENT,  in  the  course  of  his  address,  said  : — To- 
night we  close  the  4oth  session  of  the  Club.  There  are  no 
signs  of  weariness  or  decadence.  Indeed,  the  material  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Council  has  been  quite  embarassing  in 
its  abundance,  and  at  the  same  time  welcome  in  its  variety. 
No  less  than  55  papers  have  been  read,  but  others,  of  necess- 
ity, were  left  over.  No  department  of  literature  has  been 
neglected.  The  poets  of  the  past  are  represented  by  Dante, 
Spenser,  and  Chatterton  ;  of  the  present,  by  Stephen  Phillips. 
Foreign  authors,  by  Maeterlinck,  Cyrano  de  Bergerac, 
Immanuel  Kant ;  and  by  that  fine  cycle  of  Welsh  Romance, 
"The  Mabinogion."  The  novelists  by  Marshall  Mather, 
Hall  Caine,  Theodore  Hook,  Jane  Austen,  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
and  Mrs.  Gaskell ;  the  first  and  last  of  these  being  contribu- 
tions towards  our  series  of  Lancashire  novelists.  In  music 
we  were  fortunate  in  obtaining  from  Dr.  Henry  Watson 
"  Some  musical  impressions  of  a  Visit  to  Sicily,"  a  paper  by 
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Mr.  Frederic  Smith  on  the  "  Evolution  of  the  Cremona 
Violin  "  with  musical  and  metrical  illustrations,  a  paper  by 
Mr.  Dumville  dealing  with  the  music  of  Waugh's  songs,  and 
an  evening  by  Mr.  Thomas  Kay,  in  which  music  alternated 
with  history  and  antiquities.  Local  men  and  things  were  not 
forgotten.  We  had  some  historical  notes  on  the  Club  itself 
from  1862  to  1902,  a  Reminiscence  of  Brierley,  and  a  paper 
by  Mr.  Mortimer  on  a  notable  group  of  Literary  Club  Por- 
traits. An  engraving  of  this  group  appears  in  the  current 
number  of  the  Manchester  Quarterly.  The  miscellaneous 
papers  include  the  Ammergau  Passion  Play,  Scandinavian 
Folk-lore,  rural  sketches  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  the 
Troubadours,  and  the  Miracle  Plays,  Potentiality  in  Poetry, 
St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  the  Inventors  of  Lancashire  and 
other  papers.  How  wide  is  the  range  and  how  varied  the 
subjects  taken  up  will  be  seen  from  this  enumeration. 

Mr.  Richard  Garnett  has  recently  said  that  in  his  opinion 
"  The  great  middle-class  public  is  suffering  from  an  indiges- 
tion of  culture,  and  a  painful  chaos  of  ideas,"  and  it  might  be 
feared  that  we  are  in  danger  of  chaotic  pains  and  intellectual 
indigestion — things  terrible  to  contemplate.  Against  Mr. 
Garnett  I  have  to  urge — greatly  as  I  respect  his  judgment — 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  have  a  surfeit  of  real  culture  though 
there  may  easily  be  a  disturbing  repetition  of  that  smattering 
of  knowledge,  that  shallow  assumption  of  catholicity  and 
moral  indifference  which  frequently  usurps  the  name  of  cul- 
ture ;  and,  secondly,  that  so  far  as  I  see  there  is  no  danger  of 
the  "great  middle-class"  being  afflicted  by  an  over- dose  of 
serious  learning.  For  ourselves  I  think  I  may  say  that  we 
are  saved  from  the  inconvenience  of  a  too  miscellaneous  diet 
by  remembering  that  we  are  primarily  a  Literary  Club,  and 
by  bringing  all  subjects — even  our  occasional  excursions  into 
the  region  of  science  and  philosophy — under  the  sovereign 
assay  and  test  of  literature.  Our  question  alway  is — "  Is  this 
literature,  or  how  far  has  it  any  claims  to  be  recorded  as  liter- 
ature ?  "  Now  this  results  in  rendering  homogeneous  that 
which  at  first  sight  seems  diverse  and  fragmentary.  One 
thing  further  must  be  said — we  do  not  belong  in  this  Club  to 
the  middle-class,  great  or  small,  nor  indeed  to  any  class  high 
or  low,  which  social  complacency  and  ingenuity  may  create. 
With  one  other  consideration  I  close  this  part  of  my  address. 
There  has  been  during  the  past  session  rather  less  pure  criti- 
cism and  rather  more  of  what  is  vaguely  called  "  creative  " 
work,  than  previously.  I  am  not  inclined  to  draw  so  sharp  a 
distinction  as  is  usually  done  between  the  two  classes  of 
writing.  Whenever  the  comparative  claims  of  creative  and 
critical  literature  are  under  discussion  the  old  saying  inevit- 
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ably  comes  up — "  The  critics  are  the  men  who  have  failed  in 
literature."  The  saying  is  credited  to  Disraeli,  but  it  was  not, 
I  think,  original.  However  that  may  be,  it  was  merely  a 
passing  gibe,  and  not  a  serious  deduction,  nor  does  it  deserve 
one  tenth  of  the  importance  which  has  been  attached  to  it.  It 
is  not  true  of  the  critics  as  a  whole.  No  doubt  a  number  of 
writers  when  they  find  the  creative  impulse  wane,  or  despair 
of  achieving  a  supreme  position,  occupy  themselves  with  criti- 
cism and  find  such  essays  as  they  have  made  in  purely 
imaginative  work  a  great  help  to  them  in  the  field  of  criticism  ; 
but  a  much  larger  number  have  been  critics  only,  from  the 
beginning,  and  have  given  themselves  wholly  to  the  task  of 
animadversion,  elucidation,  appraisement,  appreciation. 
Then  there  must  also  be  taken  into  account  the  writers  whose 
critical  work  has  been  executed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give 
it  by  common  consent  a  right  to  be  placed  in  the  category  of 
creative  or  imaginative  literature.  As  instances  among  many 
I  may  adduce  the  prose  essays  of  Sidney,  Dryden,  Words- 
worth, Coleridge,  Shelley,  and  Walter  Pater. 

Taking  the  work  during  the  session  by  many  of  its  members 
outside  the  Club  in  addition  to  the  papers  read  at  the  Club 
and  printed  in  our  annual  volume,  it  furnishes  a  good  record 
of  literary  work,  and  enables  us*  to  look  back  to-night  on  a 
fruitful  and  prosperous  session.  We  shall  meet,  I  trust, 
occasionally  in  summer,  and  be  ready  in  the  closing  days  of 
autumn  to  enter  with  hopeful  vigour  on  the  labours  and  en- 
joyments of  the  forty-first  session. 

Mr.  EDGAR  ATTKINS'S  contribution  to  the  entertainment 
here  followeth  : 

THE   SESSION  ASSIZED. 

Suicide  and  steak  pudding  produce  similar  results  on  some 
constitutions.  To  me,  those  of  reading  this  paper  here  to- 
night cannot  be  foretold — they  await  the  result  of  a  little 
desired  interview  with  the  Council.  The  Committee  having 
charge  of  the  entertainment  have  requested  me  to  give  an 
account  of  the  last  Session  in  which,  so  far  as  possible,  I 
shall  confirm  the  President's  statements.  That  is  a  formid- 
able task.  If  we  should  have  the  misfortune  to  differ,  you 
will  know  to  whom  to  give  credence.  The  Committee 
assigned  the  duty  to  myself  for  two  reasons.  First,  unlike 
most  of  the  Club  who  are  accustomed  to  employ  truth  on  all 
occasions,  I  regard  it  as  too  sacred  for  habitual  use,  and 
second,  if  the  consequence  oi  my  observations  involve  my 
removal  at  a  cost  calculated  by  weight  the  financial  strain 
will  not  be  great. 

Before  adverting  to  the  work  of  the  Club,  I  may  mention 
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that  members  of  the  Club  have  every  confidence  in  each 
other,  but  well  aware  that  amongst  literary  men,  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  what  is  called  "  unconscious  plagiarism,"  it  is 
their  practice  at  ordinary  meetings  to  keep  their  hats  and 
overcoats  within  reach  of  their  own  hands  and  beyond  those 
of  their  fellows.  Observers  of  the  ways  of  geniuses  have 
frequently  noticed  their  liability  to  fits  of  abstraction.  An 
observant  tailor  asserts  them  more  properly  to  be  "  misfits  of 
abstraction." 

Some  members  have  recently  been  honoured  with  the  addition 
of  the  letters  M.A.  after  their  names.  As  those  of  whom  I  am 
about  to  speak  are  regular  attendants,  those  letters  do  not 
signify  "  Missing  Always."  It  is  pleasing  to  be  able  to  give 
their  true  significance.  In  the  case  of  the  President  we,  who 
are  privileged  to  observe  the  tact  and  judgment  with  which  he 
can  steer  the  Club  out  of  a  breeze  on  the  slightest  sign  of  it, 
know  they  mean  "  Melee  Averter,"  whilst  the  kindly  way  in 
which  the  Treasurer  accepts  our  subscriptions  (inclusive  of 
arrears)  leaves  no  doubt  that  in  his  case  they  signify  "  Money 
Attractor."  Discussions  upon  literary  subjects  have  con- 
tinued with  their  normal  toleration  and  quietness.  Twice 
only  have  portions  of  the  club  furniture  been  found  in  the 
adjoining  street.  There  is  no  vestige  of  truth  in  the  report 
that  the  manager  of  this  hotel  has  stated  he  thinks  the  meet- 
ings should  be  held  in  a  brickyard.  Nevertheless,  owing  to  the 
heat  generated  by  the  discussion  which  arose  upon  a  question 
whether  or  not  the  thirty  produced  by  six  fives  was  the  same 
thirty  that  arose  from  three  tens,  theological  matters  are  for  the 
future  excluded.  Yet  it  is  very  pleasant  to  see  the  clergy 
enjoying  a  field  night.  Of  late  there  has  been  a  very  con- 
siderable and  welcome  increase  in  the  number  of  ecclesiastical 
personages  in  the  Club.  Simultaneously  the  Chief  Constable 
has  increased  the  police  patrol  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood. Foresight  is  a  fine  thing,  yet  if  the  back  wheels  of  a 
lurry  had  eyes,  fewer  lampposts  would  lie  prone. 

The  rule  as  to  short  communications  has  been  strictly 
observed :  none  has  exceeded  the  length  of  a  roll  of  wall 
paper.  Those  of  Mr.  Sutton  have  been  models  of  brevity, 
but  not  cheapness. 

Mr.  Derby,  one  of  the  Club  librarians,  has  lately  appealed 
to  members  to  furnish  their  photographs  for  the  Club  Charnel 
House  or  Album — not  that  they  remain  there  long — they  are 
sold  to  the  watch  committee  at  five  shillings  each.  Mr.  Derby 
has  the  respect  and  goodwill  of  all.  If  he  lends  you  a  book 
which  you  lose,  it  is  a  real  pleasure  to  hear  him  say  "  never 
mind :  borrow  another."  I  am  not  at  present  at  liberty  to 
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disclose  that  Oxford  will  shortly  confer  upon  him  the  degree  of 
L.L.B. — obviously  "  Lenient  Lender  of  Books." 

The  Club  has  devoted  considerable  attention  to  making  a 
selection  of  books  suitable  for  infants.  It  has  been  felt  that 
love  of  the  highest  literature  may  be  implanted  in  them  if 
they  be  trained  sufficiently  early.  The  task  of  selection  was 
entrusted  to  a  committee  composed  of  a  clerical  bachelor 
member  of  the  Council,  who  is  believed  to  have  acquired  a 
wide  experience  of  such  matters  by  district  visiting.  Great 
difficulty  was  experienced  in  fixing  a  quorum  of  that  com- 
mittee. He  reported  that  he  had  observed  that  books  read  at 
the  stage  of  life  in  question  were  produced  in  sentences  shorter 
than  the  preliminary  slicings  of  candied  peel  destined  to  take 
their  places  in  the  great  economy  of  mincemeat,  and,  following 
that  idea  to  its  logical  conclusion,  he  had  bought  Oppen- 
heimer's  Interest  Tables,  Credland's  Cab  Fares,  Pratt's  Price 
List,  Brierley's  Builder's  Quantities,  Nodal  and  Milner's 
Ready  Reckoner  in  Verse,  Clay's  Comparative  Weights,  and 
a  Dictionary.  The  selection  has  been  submitted  to  an  experi- 
enced matron  for  report.  She  says  "  her  opinion  of  the 
Manchester  Literary  Club  remains  unchanged." 

Dr.  Pinkpill  prepared  a  paper  for  the  Club,  but  immediately 
on  announcing  its  title,  "  The  management  of  infants  when 
teething,"  a  member  said,  "  Oh,  take  them  out  of  the  room." 
The  doctor  admitted  he  had  nothing  better  to  suggest,  and 
his  paper  was  excused. 

Remembering  the  scriptural  injunction  prohibitive  of  casting 
pearls  before  potential  bacon,  the  poets  have  not  wasted  their 
sweetness  on  the  tobacco  laden  air,  but  have  slept  actively 
during  the  Session.  It  has  been  observed  that  the  pro- 
duction of  verse  tends  to  obesity — this  led  to  an  enquiry  as 
to  the  most  appropriate  diet  for  purveyors  of  poetry.  It  was 
felt  that  to  be  suitable,  the  food  must  contain  within  itself 
in  about  equal  proportions,  the  elements  of  exhilaration  or 
sparkle,  and  of  restraint — some  laureates  are  too  sombre, 
others  too  merry.  The  subject  was  referred  to  a  sub-com- 
mittee of  medical  members,  who  have  reported  unani- 
mously in  favour  of  Pop  and  Eccles  Cakes.  The  poets 
strenuously  resisted  the  report,  and  urged  the  diet  was  not 
sufficiently  nutritive.  In  this  Club  science  speaks  with  the 
voice  of  an  angel.  That  voice  pointed  out  that  a  clock  can 
continue  producing  perfect  rhymes  for  years  without  more 
nourishment  than  an  occasional  winding  up.  He  added, 
"  wind  up  a  clock  and  it  goes :  wind  up  a  company  and  it 
stops." 

In  reply  to  repeated  demands,  the  Club  has  established  an 
agency  for  the  supply  of  verse.  Quotations  can  be  had  for 
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quantities,  and  a  liberal  discount  for  cash  with  order.  Sam- 
ples free.  Here  is  an  extract  from  "  An  Ode  to  a  Nursing 
Home" : 

There  never  ending  noise  abides, 

And  ever  banging  doors  ; 

And  ev'ry  active  housemaid  strides 

Ironshod  along  the  floors. — A.  Horxetiii. 

A  staff  of  the  highest  eminence  has  been  engaged  to  supply 
at  the  shortest  notice,  verses  suitable  for  inscription  in  ladies' 
.albums.  Owing  to  the  elaborate  ornamentation  required, 
and  the  quality  of  work  produced — only  the  best  words  are 
used — it  is  impossible  to  supply  cheap  lines,  fents  or  rem- 
nants, and  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  pound  at  a  time  can 
be  given  away  as  a  sample.  A  specimen  suitable  for  an 
invalid  asked  to  write  a  few  lines  is  subjoined : 

Ask  me  not,  sweet  girl,  to  write  a  verse — 
Whilst  with  hay  fever  sneezing  ; 
I'm  meeter  far  for  fun'ral  hearse, 
Than  fairest  maiden's  teazing. — G.M. 

It  will  no  doubt  be  observed  that  the  verse  can  be  adapted 
by  any  invalid  whose  complaint  involves  three  syllables  and 
copious  sneezing. 

A  more  Oriental  style  can  also  be  had, 

Liniment — incite  me  not  to  rhyme  : 
Whilst — tho'  unbroken — chilblains  itch 
Man  cannot  rise  to  concert  pitch 
Some  other  time — some  other  time. 

The  subject  of  Potentiality  in  Poetry  has  been  discussed. 
Like  steam,  it  was  found  most  potent  in  a  confined  space. 
That  from  1800  to  1901  was  compressed  into  a  short  com- 
munication and  produced  a  tremendous  explosion,  which 
necessitated  rehanging  all  the  Club  portraits.  The  little  girl, 
who,  on  entering  this  room  said,  "  Oh,  mamma,  how  like 
Madam  Tussaud's  Chamber  of  Horrors,"  has  not  been  re- 
invited.  Yet  some  of  us  have  been  heard  to  say  we  love 
truth  for  its  own  sake.  He  who  can  love  an  abstraction  must 
be  overrunning  with  the  tender  passion.  The  stirrings  of  the 
human  chord  are  unfathomable.  Think  of  the  tremendous 
passion  excited  by  a  hot  gridiron  unwarily  seized  by  a  cook. 

Thf  subject  of  Sociology  has  produced  one  paper  only — by 
the  Honorary  Secretary,  who  took  for  his  subject  "  The 
Decadence  of  National  Honesty  evidenced  by  the  needless  in- 
crease of  the  ventilated  portions  of  pikelets." 

It  is  hoped  to  convert  the  Honorary  Secretary  from  his 
gloomy  views — the  most  pronounced  pessimist  can,  if  you 
stamp  on  his  corns,  instantly  be  changed  to  a  "  Hoptimist." 
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The  Club's  own  History  has  been  exposed  to  it  in  a  manner 
so  interesting  that  it  is  sincerely  hoped  it  was  not  its  author's 
last  Swan  Song. 

The  subject  of  Contrasts  has  been  considered.  The  paper 
was  illustrated  by  all  the  members  standing  up  in  two  rows, 
the  tall  ones  in  front.  The  President  said  he  thought  a  better 
title  would  have  been  "  Things  seen  and  Things  not  seen." 

The  Club  has  greatly  enjoyed  a  paper  it  has  not  had,  "  An 
Account  of  the  First  Volume  published  by  the  Earliest 
Scientific  Society  in  Europe."  The  discussion  which  followed 
it  was  extremely  instructive.  The  question  of  its  relevancy 
cannot  be  determined. 

Mr.  Schofield  furnished  some  stories  about  dogs.  That 
night  truth  fairly  barked.  When  it  assumes  the  form  of  a 
bulldog  there  is  no  doubt  magna  est  veritas  et  pvevalebit. 
Emphasis  on  the  "  bit." 

Pursuing  his  enquiries  amongst  French  authors  Mr.  Mercer 
has  discoursed  upon  Cyrano  de  Bergerac.  I  will  refrain  from 
discussing  the  subject — it  would  involve  me  in  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  French  words — a  language  which  I  speak  without  a 
trace  of  foreign  accent. 

I  do  not  forget  that  modesty  should  cause  an  eminent  author 
to  refrain  from  alluding  to  his  own  work,  but  in  the  way  of 
business  I  must  take  the  present  opportunity  of  mentioning 
that  my  own  volume  "  Sonnets  in  a  Hurry,  for  the  most  part 
written  when  missing  the  train,"  is  in  an  active  stage  of  de- 
composition in  the  hands  of  the  printer,  and,  indeed,  only 
deferred  by  that  gentleman  from  issue  to  the  public  by  a  slight 
pecuniary  reticence  on  my  part. 

The  most  recently  married  member  of  the  Club  has  a  volume 
of  short  stories  in  the  press.  To  ascertain  the  temperature  as 
indicated  by  a  highly-placed  thermometer  he  stood  upon  his 
wife's  bonnet :  what  followed  suggested  to  him  for  his  book 
its  title  "  Shelters  from  Saucer  Storms." 

If  the  test  of  exciting  the  greatest  interest  be  that  of 
success,  a  paper  read  by  a  member  of  high  classical  attain- 
ments, and  several  times  a  widower,  upon  a  Lancashire 
custom  called  "  Lifting  Tuesday,"  must  take  the  first  place.  It 
had  no  reference  to  the  practice  (by  no  means  confined  to 
Lancashire)  of  removing  furniture  by  night  in  consequence  of 
having  had  the  misfortune  to  be  out  when  the  landlord  called 
on  a  Monday,  but  to  a  custom  in  certain  parts  of  the  county 
of  elegant  dialect  by  which  on  two  successive  days  in  the  year, 
(regretted  during  the  remaining  363)  ladies  and  gentlemen  were 
entitled  to  lift  every  person  of  the  opposite  sex  whom  they  met 
and  afflict  him  or  her  with  a  kiss.  At  the  close  of  the  paper 
the  President  said  he  thought  if  the  Club  ever  had  another 
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ladies'  night  it  should  be  a  "  lifting  night" — he  was  sure  the 
requisite  material  would  come  in  ample  quantities. 

Omitting  the  concluding  sign  of  affection,  the  members  have 
since  been  incessantly  lifting  each  other  with  great  energy  by 
way  of  practice  for  a  future  festival. 

I  respectfully  ventured  to  remark  that  small  and  light  men 
would  be  in  great  demand,  but  the  President  replied  that  his 
experience,  wider  than  mine,  warranted  him  in  asserting  that, 
in  the  feminine  mind,  mere  collections  of  bones  had  no  value 
save  as  a  medium  of  exchange  for  sand  and  rubbing-stones. 

MR.  J.  E.  CRAVEN'S  entertaining  bit  of  literary  playfulness 
was  the  following  : — 

MODERN   CRITICISM   ON   AN   OLD   COUPLET. 

Let  dogs  delight  to  bark  and  bite 
For  'tis  their  nature  to. 

Learned  men  have  been  very  much  divided  on  the  question 
whether  the  word  "  let  "  is  here  used  as  an  adjective  or  a  verb. 
A  great  deal  can  be  said  on  each  side  of  the  question.  If  it  be 
a  verb,  it  must  be  imperative,  for  although  the  author  was  a 
man  of  many  moods,  he  was  often  imperative,  and  on  such 
occasions,  like  the  modern  golfer,  no  doubt  made  use  of  suit- 
able and  expressive  language.  But  I  am  inclined  to  think  the 
word  is  used  as  an  adjective.  "  Let  "  often  means  occupied. 
Thus  it  would  read  "  Occupied  dogs  delight  to  bark  and  bite." 
True  it  is,  that  whilst  they  are  barking  or  biting  they  are 
occupied,  whereas,  if  they  were  not  barking  or  biting,  they 
might  be  quite  unoccupied.  If  a  dog  wishes  to  bark  or  bite, 
he  generally  indulges  himself,  and  it  is  only  when  he  does  so, 
that  we  can  be  certain  that  he  delights  to  bark  and  bite. 
Certainly  we  cannot  assume  that  a  dog  which  is  not  barking 
or  biting,  would  be  delighted  to  do  so,  when  he  is  not  even 
making  any  attempt. 

"  Let"  is  sometimes  used  as  synonymous  with  "hired"  or 
"  lent."  Just  hire  a  strange  dog  for  a  day  or  two,  and  you 
will  probably  find  that  it  delights  in  barking,  if  not  in  biting. 
Dogs  have  been  known  to  disturb  a  whole  household  during 
the  first  night  they  are  away,  and  even  try  to  bite  away  the 
woodwork  of  the  door  or  windows.  That  is  one  form  of  canine 
delight.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  therefore,  that  "  let "  is  an 
adjective  qualifying  the  word  "  dogs."  I  know  of  no  nobler 
use  of  an  adjective  than  in  qualifying  dogs.  What  expense 
and  trouble  we  go  to,  to  qualify  our  setters,  whippets,  grey- 
hounds, and  terriers,  and  yet  they  can  be  qualified  by  one  little 
adjective  of  three  letters.  Some  dogs  have  natural  and  here- 
ditary qualifications,  other  qualifications  are  subsequently 
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acquired.     Few  dogs  are  capable  of  being  qualified  adjectively. 

The  word  "  dogs  "  you  will  observe  is  plural.  The  writer 
was  not  calling  out  for  one  dog  only  to  do  the  barking  and 
biting,  although  I  confess  that  such  a  thought  seems  to  associ- 
ate itself,  in  my  mind,  with  the  millenium.  It  is  not  one 
dog,  it  is  not  a  dog,  but  dogs,  a  word  which  includes  all  dogs. 
This  opens  up  a  fearful  picture  if  "  let  "  be  a  verb  in  the  im- 
perative mood,  for  then  all  dogs  would  be  enjoined  to  go  on 
barking  and  biting,  and  take  a  delight  in  doing  so.  Such  a  state 
of  things  would  be  well  nigh  intolerable,  and  the  author  would 
then  be,  in  effect,  cursing  mankind.  If  you  doubt  this,  go  to 
a  dog  show  on  the  morning  of  the  first  day,  and  try  to  imagine 
living  constantly  in  such  noise  and  in  such  danger. 

The  use  of  the  word  "  delight  "  here  is  very  peculiar.  "  Let 
dogs  delight."  Dogs  often  express  their  delight  in  barking,  as 
when  you  take  out  your  fox-terriers  for  a  walk.  But  there  is 
a  bark,  and  an  accompanying  bite,  that  produce  no  delight, 
and  do  not  proceed  from  delight,  but  rather  from  savage  anger. 
Did  Isaac  mean  that  no  dog  should  bite  or  bark,  except  when 
he  was  delighted,  and  in  a  very  good  temper  ?  If  we  can 
satisfy  ourselves  that  such  was  his  meaning,  it  cannot  be  too 
strongly,  nor  too  soon,  impressed  upon  the  dogs,  with  all  the 
force  of  our  conviction,  and  the  weight  that  attaches  to  such 
a  writer. 

I  have  thought  at  times  that  this  must  be  sublime  poetry, 
its  meaning  is  so  obscure.  When  you  have  grasped  a  thing, 
and  rendered  it  incapable  of  misconstruction,  you  have 
destroyed  the  poetry, — unless,  indeed,  it  is  what  is  known  as 
"  double  poetry,"  which  I  take  to  be  poetry  composed  chiefly 
of  simplicity  and  incomprehensibility.  What  a  matter  of 
regret  it  is,  that  poets  speaking  to  men,  require  learned  and 
imaginative  third  persons  to  unfold  their  meaning  and  inter- 
pret their  expressions.  The  augurs  were  a  special  class  of 
men,  and  where  an  ordinary  man  could  see  nothing  but  re- 
pulsive internals  they  could  discern  portentous  omens. 

I  won't  pursue  this  too  far.  I  only  want  to  point  out  how 
helpless  man  is  when  communicating  to  his  fellow  man  without 
the  help  of  an  intermediary.  Isaac  speaks  to  dogs  through  a 
hymn  book — to  all  dogs.  But  how  is  it  to  reach  them  ?  It 
is  written  in  the  English  language,  and  usually  printed  with  a 
lot  more  things  that  Isaac  wrote,  not  specially  addressed  to 
dogs.  Poor  dogs  !  They  will  have  to  wade  through  a  lot  of 
dogmatic  theology  before  they  get  to  what  concerns  them. 

That  is  a  very  common  fault.  We  are  delighted  if  we  can 
get  somebody  else  to  swallow  our  religion  or  politics.  We  do 
not  quarrel  with  a  man  because  he  differs  from  us  on  sewage 
treatment,  bimetallism,  or  the  cooking  of  a  steak.  He  can 
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have  his  own  views  on  those  matters  without  offence,  but 
religion  and  politics  are  questions  too  important  for  our  op- 
ponents to  decide  without  our  direction.  But,  returning  to  the 
dogs.  Did  Isaac  mean  really  dogs,  or  was  it  a  piece  of 
hyperbole  ?  Men  have  been  called  dogs, — did  he  refer  to 
men  ?  If  he  did  the  consequences  are  too  awful  to  be  comfort- 
ably conceived. 

But  the  writer  gives  a  reason  why  all  this  should  be, — he 
says,  "  for  'tis  their  nature  to." 

An  old  judge  once  advised  a  young  one,  to  give  his  decision 
but  never  his  reasons.  Certainly  we  have  known  Courts  to 
uphold  a  decision  whilst  disagreeing  from  the  reasons  originally 
given.  Is  it  the  nature  of  dogs  to  bark  and  bite  ?  Has  the 
dog  changed  ?  Has  he  become  unnatural  ?  Man  himself  is 
very  different  in  a  state  of  nature  from  the  condition  in  which 
he  is  usually  observed.  Has  the  dog  had  a  fall  ?  Has  he 
been  driven  from  a  garden  ?  Has  his  biting  got  him  into 
trouble  ? 

Dogs  bark  to  secure  attention,  and  when  they  bite  they 
usually  obtain  it.  Does  man  ever  bark  to  get  attention  ? 
Is  the  bark  in  proportion  to  the  bite  ?  Or  is  he  capable  only 
of  noise  and  annoyance  without  being  dangerous  and  effective  ? 

There  is  still  another  meaning.  "  Let  "  means  to  permit. 
Are  we  to  permit  dogs  to  bark  and  bite  ?  Are  we  to  let  hens 
lay  and  cackle  ?  Cackle  seems  to  be  a  natural  and  pardon- 
able exultation.  It  follows  some  achievement,  although  the 
cackle  is  not  always  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  egg.  But 
dogs  are  to  bark  first,  and  then  bite.  It  would  be  well  if  they 
always  did  so,  and  gave  a  respectable  interval  of  time  between 
the  two. 

Isaac  says  nothing  about  this,  and  he  is  silent  as  to  the 
proper  proportions  of  one  to  the  other,  and  the  intervals  at 
which  one  should  follow  the  other.  Some  dogs  only  alarm 
those  who  don't  know  them.  Some  do  more  barking  than 
biting,  others  make  very  little  noise,  but  you  ultimately  realise 
that  they  are  real  workers,  that  do  not  themselves  make  a 
great  deal  of  noise  in  the  world,  although  they  provoke  a  great 
deal.  Others  retain  the  power  to  bark  when  the  bite  is  in- 
effective. Some  do  both  under  some  restraint,  either  being 
unaware  of  the  injunction,  or  putting  a  reasonable  or  safe  con- 
struction upon  it. 

To  my  mind  there  is  a  very  dangerous  principle  involved  in 
this  couplet,  if  "  let "  is  used  as  a  verb.  It  would  then  seem 
to  sanction  any  natural  indulgence.  If  that  be  the  meaning 
all  animal  creation  is  to  go  on  preying  one  on  another.  And 
I  must  confess  I  think  it  very  likely,  but  I  dislike  it  being  laid 
down  as  a  principle  by  high  authority,  especially  by  poets. 
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But  if  we  regard  "  let  "  as  an  adjective,  this  objection  is 
removed.  The  couplet  then  announces  only  a  fact  which  I 
think  will  not  be  denied.  Or  does  the  author  give  the  right  of 
natural  indulgence  only  to  dogs.  Or  does  he  call  those  dogs 
who  do  not  restrain  their  natural  indulgence  ?  If  so,  I  think 
he  does  the  dog  an  injustice.  Why  did  he  name  dogs  ?  Swine 
are  much  lower  animals  than  dogs.  Is  this  poetic  licence  ? 
He  might  have  said  : 

Let  swine  delight  to  grunt  and  wallow 
Contented  but  to  sleep  and  swallow. 

Does  poetic  licence  permit  the  substitution  of  one  animal 
for  another  ?  I  should  say  yes,  if  it  be  double  poetry. 

Isaac  was  a  poet,  fond  of  discriminating  between  cause  and 
effect.  Did  not  another  poet  say  : 

Why  are  farmers  made  so  coarse 

And  others  made  so  fine  ? 
A  blow  which  scarce  would  hurt  a  horse 

Might  kill  a  sound  divine  ? 

By  "  sound  divine  "  he  perhaps  meant  one  with  a  strong, 
healthy  constitution,  who  would  be  better  able  to  sustain 
blows.  But  we  cannot  discuss  that  now.  We  have  sufficient 
difficulty  with  "  let." 

Is  it  a  verb  or  is  it  an  adjective  ?  Does  it  refer  to  dogs  only, 
or  is  it  hyperbolical  ?  These  questions  are  too  weighty  to  be 
adequately  dealt  with  in  a  short  paper,  and  I  merely  suggest 
them  for  the  consideration  of  more  learned  critics. 
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ROBERT  I.  BENNETT. 


Mr.  Robert  I.  Bqnnett,  architect,  of  the  well-Known  Man- 
chester firm  of  Messrs.  Royle  and  Bennett,  died  on  Wednesday, 
August  2ist,  i  go i,  in  his  sixty-first  year.  Among  other 
important  public  buildings  in  the  city,  Messrs.  Royle  and 
Bennett  were  the  architects  of  ten  of  the  Manchester  Board 
Schools,  and  of  the  School  Board  Offices  in  Deansgate.  Mr. 
Bennett  was  for  a  time  President  of  the  Manchester  Society 
of  Architects,  and  for  twenty-one  years  a  member  of  the 
Literary  Club. — Manchester  City  News. 


ARTHUR    O'NEILL. 


Mr.  Arthur  O'Neill,  who  filled  influential  positions  as  a 
journalist  in  Manchester  for  many  years,  and  was  well-known 
in  literary  and  artistic  circles,  died  suddenly  at  Cardiff  on 
Thursday,  October  24th,  1901.  In  pursuance  of  his  pro- 
fessional duties  he  had  been  present  at  a  stone-laying 
ceremony  on  the  previous  afternoon.  Retiring  to  rest  about 
midnight,  he  was  found  dead  in  his  bed  the  following  morning. 
He  had  a  varied  newspaper  career.  After  a  training  at  Chel- 
tenham, Merthyr,  and  Cardiff,  he  came  to  Manchester  and 
joined  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Examiner  and  Times.  Subse- 
quently he  was  engaged  on  the  Manchester  Guardian,  and 
afterwards  was  the  editor  of  the  Manchester  Evening  Nezvs.  He 
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was  a  member  of  the  Literary  Club  from  1874  to  JSSS,  and 
also  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Arts  Club,  on  whose  council  he 
served  for  several  years.  He  next  took  up  his  residence  at 
Cardiff,  and  was  connected  with  the  South  Wales  Daily  News, 
but  he  was  mainly  occupied  in  writing  special  articles  requir- 
ing technical  knowledge  for  such  class  journals  as  Engineering, 
the  Shipping  World,  and  the  Financial  News.  For  this  kind  of 
journalistic  work  he  was  peculiarly  adapted,  and  achieved 
some  notable  successes.  He  had  a  singularly  wide  knowledge 
of  men  and  things. — Manchester  City  News. 


ROBERT  SCOTT  CHRYSTAL. 


The  death  took  place  on  Feb.  26th,  1902,  of  Mr.  Robert 
Scott  Chrystal,  the  well-known  bookseller.  He  came  to 
Manchester  to  take  a  position  with  Messrs.  Tubbs  and 
Brooks  in  Market  Street,  whose  business  was  one  of  the  old- 
est in  the  city.  Mr.  Chrystal  became  a  partner,  and  ulti- 
mately acquired  the  business,  to  which  he  added  a  large 
second-hand  book  department.  Mr.  Chrystal  had  literary 
tastes,  and  was  the  author  of  some  anonymous  pamphlets, 
and  of  a  small  book  on  popular  hygiene.  He  also  edited 
"  The  Bibles  of  other  Nations,"  a  little  book  which,  whilst 
based  upon  a  larger  American  compilation,  was  enriched  by 
contributions  from  Dean  Farrar  and  Dr.  Dunckley.  Mr. 
Chrystal  was  a  member  of  the  Manchester  Literary  Club, 
and  at  one  of  its  meetings  gave  an  interesting  account  of 
a  visit  that  he  had  paid  to  Mr.  Gladstone  when  the  veteran 
statesman  was  engaged  in  the  congenial  task  of  forming  the 
St.  Deniol's  Library.  Mr.  Chrystal  was  for  many  years 
resident  in  Urmston,  and  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
District  Council  on  its  formation.  He  was  hon.  secretary  of 
the  Urmston  Liberal  Club.  Mr.  Chrystal's  death  will  be 
regretted  by  a  large  circle  of  friends. — Manchester  Guardian. 


CUTHBERT  EVAN  TYRER. 


It  is  with  great  regret  that  we  announce  the  death,  which 
occurred  at  Rimini  on  June  29,  1902,  of  Mr.  Cuthbert  Evan 
Tyrer.  He  was  born  in  1851,  and  was  the  son  of  Mr.  Evan 
Tyrer,  of  Southport,  where  his  earlier  life  was  passed.  He 
went  to  Oxford  as  a  non-collegiate  student  in  1874,  and  took 
his  B.A.  degree  in  1878.  Having  adopted  a  financial  career, 
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he  was  for  a  time  a  clerk  in  the  Manchester  and  Salford  Bank. 
In  the  house  in  Mosley  Street  there  has  always  been  a  flavour 
of  literature  and  art,  as  the  names  of  P.  M.  James,  William 
Langton,  and  Randolph  Caldecott,  in  their  different  ways, 
will  suggest.  In  1888  Mr.  Tyrer  published  a  volume  con- 
taining "  Fifty  Sonnets."  This  book,  his  only  independent 
publication,  reflects  the  character  of  the  author  and  the  range 
of  his  sympathies  with  great  fidelity.  His  interest  in  beauti- 
ful and  picturesque  scenery,  in  the  drama,  and  in  literature, 
are  all  mirrored  in  its  pages.  In  the  preface  he  writes, 

"  The  sonnets  here  presented  to  the  reader  are  the  fruits 
of  the  holidays  and  leisure  hours  of  a  life  which  has  been 
largely  spent  amid 

The  smoke  and  stir  of  this  dim  spot 
Which  men  call— Manchester  ! 

This  may  perhaps  be  accepted  as  somewhat  of  an  excuse,  or 
at  least  explanation,  for  the  great  preponderance  of  subjects 
and  incidents  drawn  from  the  unspoiled  scenes  of  nature.  '  O 
fortunatos  nimium,  sua  si  bona  norint,  Agricolas  ! '  is  a  cry 
which  conies  at  times  with  far  more  poignant  intensity  from 
the  city  clerk  of  to-day  than  it  could  ever  have  done  from  the 
great  Mantuan." 

Mr.  Tyrer  was  able  at  a  later  period  to  gratify  these  aspira- 
tions in  a  greater  measure  than  was  possible  amid  the 
necessary  restrictions  of  Manchester  life.  '•  Leisure,"  he 
observes  in  one  of  his  uncollected  essays,  "  in  my  definition  of 
it  is  an  outward  condition  of  human  life  which  does  not  inter- 
fere with  its  inward  development ;  rather  which  fosters  it,  and 
helps  a  man  to  live  his  real  life."  After  resigning  his 
position  at  the  bank  he  devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life  to 
study  and  travel.  He  was  for  many  years  a  member  of  the 
Manchester  Literary  Club,  and  in  the  publications  of  that 
society  are  to  be  found  the  bulk  of  his  published  writings, 
both  in  prose  and  verse.  Many  of  these  are  impressions  of 
travel  in  Italy  (his  favourite  land  of  pilgrimage),  Spain,  Nor- 
way and  France.  In  others  he  discusses,  often  with  fine 
critical  insight,  the  poetry  of  Emerson,  the  genius  of  Coleridge, 
the  poetry  of  Walter  Savage  Landor,  the  strength  and  weak- 
ness of  Shelley,  and  similar  topics.  He  was  greatly  influenced 
by  Matthew  Arnold,  and  has  devoted  several  papers  to  the 
consideration  of  his  writings.  When  Mr.  Tyrer  had  to 
select  a  residence  in  Manchester  his  choice  was  determined  by 
the  fact  that  Matthew  Arnold  had  stayed  there  when  he  was 
called  to  this  city.  Mr.  Tyrer  was  an  occasional  contributor 
to  the  Manchester  Guardian,  and  the  latest  of  his  papers,  "  In 
Southern  Etruria,"  appeared  on  Thursday  last. 
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Mr.  Tyrer  was  sensitive  and  somewhat  shy.  His  health 
was  never  robust,  and  this,  no  doubt,  increased  his  distaste 
for  city  life.  But  whether  in  his  restless  wanderings  in  sunnier 
lands  he  found  the  satisfaction  that  he  sought  may  perhaps  be 
doubted.  In  his  occasional  reappearances  in  "  this  dim  spot  " 
he  always  had  a  hearty  welcome  from  the  many  friends  who 
not  only  valued  his  abilities,  but  had  an  affectionate  regard 
for  the  "  scholar-gipsy  " — as  one  of  them  named  him  from 
Arnold's  poem.  He  will  be  sincerely  regretted  and  held  in 
kindly  remembrance  by  those  who  had  the  privilege  of  know- 
ing him. — Manchester  Guardian. 


HENRY    SLATTER. 


We  regret  to  announce  the  death,  on  July  5,  1902,  of  Mr. 
Henry  Slatter,  J.P.  He  was  born  in  Cheltenham,  i3th 
October,  1830.  His  father,  who  was  a  baker,  removed  to 
Birmingham  when  the  boy  was  five  years  old,  and  most  of  his 
educational  training  was  obtained  at  a  Mutual  Improvement 
Society  in  connection  with  the  Unitarian  Chapel,  in  New 
Street.  He  was  apprenticed  to  a  printer,  and  having  served 
his  time  and  worked  for  two  years  in  and  about  the  Midland 
capital,  came  to  Manchester  when  the  Crimean  War  was  stir- 
ring the  heart  of  the  nation,  and  joined  the  printing  staff  of  the 
Manchester  Examiner  and  Times.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Typographical  Association,  which  is  a  federation  of  printers' 
societies  outside  of  London.  In  1865  the  government  of  this 
trade  union  was  removed  from  Sheffield  to  Manchester,  and 
when  Mr.  Henry  Roberts  resigned  the  secretaryship,  Mr. 
Slatter  was  appointed  to  the  vacancy  in  1869.  He  had  already 
gained  experience  as  a  member  of  the  Executive,  and  the  con- 
fidence of  the  union  was  shown  by  his  continued  re-election. 
The  operations  of  the  Association  were  extended  to  cover  cases 
of  loss  of  work,  relief,  and  superannuation.  Mr.  Slatter 
frequently  represented  the  printers  at  the  Trade  Unions  Con- 
gress, and  took  an  active  part  in  the  work  of  that  labour 
parliament.  He  was  an  active  co-operator,  and  one  of  the 
originators  of  the  Co-operative  Printing  Society.  Mr.  Slatter 
was  one  of  the  very  first  of  the  working-men  justices  of  the 
peace,  receiving  his  appointment  as  a  Manchester  magistrate 
in  May,  1885.  He  celebrated  his  silver  wedding  in  the  year 
preceding.  For  a  number  of  years  he  was  an  Unsectarian 
member  of  the  Manchester  School  Board,  and  he  also  took  an 
active  part  in  the  work  of  the  Sanitary  Association.  In  recent 
years  Mr.  Slatter  had  not  been  so  prominent  in  the  public  life 
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of  the  city.  Mr.  Slatter  was  genial  and  conciliatory  in  his 
attitude,  whilst  an  unflinching  defender  of  his  order,  to  which 
he  rendered  great  service  by  his  tact,  shrewdness,  and  business 
capacity.  He  retired  from  the  secretaryship  in  September, 
1897,  and  was  Qntertained  at  a  complimentary  dinner  at  the 
Crosby  Hotel,  presided  over  by  the  late  Mr.  James  Mawdsley. 
The  gathering  was  one  fully  representative  of  the  trade  unionsr 
who  understood  the  value  of  Mr.  Slatter's  work.  In  his  earlier 
years  Mr.  Slatter  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  cricket. 

At  the  City  Police  Court,  yesterday,  Mr.  J.  Brierley,  the 
chairman,  spoke  of  the  regret  felt  by  the  magistrates  at  the 
death  of  Mr.  Slatter.  He  was  appointed  a  magistrate  in  1885, 
and  had  thus  served  17  years.  By  his  conduct  he  had  won 
the  respect  of  all  who  had  come  in  contact  with  him.  He  had 
also  been  for  some  time  an  active  member  of  the  School 
Board,  and  altogether  Mr.  Slatter  bad  been  a  faithful  public 
servant.  Mr.  T.  Harris,  on  behalf  of  the  solicitors  practising 
at  the  Court,  said  that  in  Mr.  Slatter  they  had  one  of  the 
firmest  and  finest  types  of  those  gentlemen  who  were  from 
time  to  time  appointed  to  sit  on  the  Bench,  and  the  services 
he  had  rendered  to  the  city  in  that  capacity  had  been  great 
and  valuable.  His  kindness  and  broad  view  of  affairs  were 
remarkable.  During  the  past  three  years  increasing  age  and 
infirmities  had  caused  his  attendances  to  be  less  regular,  but 
his  death  had  caused  a  great  loss  to  the  Bench,  the  legal  pro- 
fession, and  the  city. — Manchester  Guardian. 


Rules. 


The  objects  of  the  Manchester  Literary  Club  are  : — 

1.  To  encourage  the  pursuit  of  Literature  and  Art ;  to 

promote  research  in  the  several  departments  of 
intellectual  work ;  and  to  further  the  interests  of 
Authors  and  Artists  in  Lancashire. 

2.  To  publish  from  time  to  time  works  illustrating  or 

elucidating  the  Art,  literature,  and  history  of  the 
county. 

3.  To    provide    a   place   of   meeting    where    persons 

interested  in  the  furtherance  of  these  objects  can 
associate  together. 

I. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

Membership  of  the  Club  shall  be  limited  to  authors, 
journalists,  men  of  letters,  painters,  sculptors,  architects, 
engravers,  musical  composers,  members  of  the  learned 
professions  and  of  English  and  Foreign  universities,  librarians, 
and  generally  persons  engaged  or  specially  interested  in 
literary  or  artistic  pursuits. 

The  Club  shall  consist  of  ordinary,  corresponding,  life,  and 
honorary  members.  The  nomination  of  a  candidate  for 
ordinary  and  corresponding  membership  must  be  entered  on 
the  nomination  sheet  and  signed  by  a  member,  who  shall  state 
the  qualifications  of  the  candidate.  (It  is  desirable  that  the 
nominee  should  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Club  before  the 
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ballot  is  taken.)  Any  duly  elected  member  may  be  sub- 
sequently elected  by  the  Council  a  life  member  on  payment 
of  £10  in  addition  to  the  entrance  fee.  It  shall  be  com- 
petent for  the  Council  to  submit  to  the  Club  for  election  as  a 
corresponding  member  any  person  having  the  necessary 
qualification,  but  being  resident  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  city  of  Manchester.  Corresponding  members  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive  a  copy  of  the  "  Papers,"  and  to  all  the 
privileges  of  ordinary  members  when  temporarily  in  Man- 
chester. All  nominations  shall  be  posted  on  the  notice  board. 
The  ballot  shall  be  taken  by  the  Council  (acting  as  a  Ballot 
Committee)  at  their  next  ordinary  meeting.  A  majority  of 
two-thirds  shall  be  requisite  to  secure  election. 

Nominations  for  honorary  membership  shall  be  made  by 
three  subscribing  members,  and  entered  on  the  nomination 
sheet,  stating  the  grounds  of  the  nomination.  The  voting 
shall  take  place  in  the  same  manner  as  for  ordinary  and  corres- 
ponding members. 

Each  new  member  shall  have  his  election  notified  to  him 
by  the  Honorary  Secretary,  and  shall,  at  the  same  time,  be 
furnished  with  a  copy  of  the  Rules  of  the  Club,  and  be 
required  to  remit  to  the  Treasurer,  within  one  month,  his 
entrance  fee  and  subscription.  If  the  same  be  unpaid  one 
month  after  his  election,  his  name  may  be  struck  off  the 
list  of  members,  unless  he  can  justify  the  delay  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Council.  No  new  member  (other  than  honorary) 
shall  participate  in  any  of  the  advantages  of  the  Club  until  he 
has  paid  his  entrance  fee  and  subscription. 

2. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

The  subscription  for  ordinary  members  shall  be  one  guinea, 
and  for  corresponding  members  half  a  guinea  per  annum,  pay- 
able in  advance  on  the  agth  of  September  in  each  year,  and 
shall  be  paid  to  the  Treasurer.  New  members,  ordinary  or 
corresponding,  shall  also  pay  an  entrance  fee  of  one  guinea. 
The  Council  shall  have  power  to  transfer  the  name  of  an 
ordinary  member  to  the  list  of  corresponding  members.  No 
member  whose  subscription  is  unpaid  on  the  ist  of  November 
shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at  any  meeting. 

Any  member  may  resign  on  giving  one  month's  notice  to 
the  Honorary  Secretary  before  the  first  Monday  in  October, 
otherwise  he  shall  pay  his  subscription  for  the  following 
session.  The  Council  shall  have  power  to  remove  the  name 
ot  any  member  whose  subscription  is  at  least  one  year  in 
arrear. 
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All  arrears  may  be  sued  for  in  the  name  of  the  President, 
Treasurer,  or  Honorary  Secretary  for  the  time  being,  in  the 
Manchester  County  Court.  See  17  and  18  Vic.,  cap.  112, 
sec.  25. 

3- 

MEETINGS. 

The  ordinary  session  shall  begin  on  the  first  Monday  in 
October,  and  terminate  on  the  last  Monday  in  March,  unless 
the  Council  deem  it  desirable  to  hold  further  meetings  in 
April.  Special  meetings  may  be  held  during  the  vacation  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Council,  or  on  the  requisition  of  any  six 
members  duly  presented  to  the  Honorary  Secretary.  The 
Club,  during  the  ordinary  session,  shall  meet  on  each  Monday, 
at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  begin  its  proceedings  at 
7.15,  by  the  Secretary  reading  the  minutes  of  the  previous 
weekly  or  other  meeting ;  after  which  the  time,  until  eight 
o'clock,  shall  be  occupied  by  the  reception  of  short  communi- 
cations and  notes  and  in  general  conversation.  At  eight 
o'clock  prompt  the  paper  or  other  business  of  the  evening  as 
set  down  in  the  syllabus  shall  be  proceeded  with.  The 
subjects  under  discussion  may  be  adjourned  from  time  to 
time.  Each  member  shall  have  the  privilege  of  introducing 
a  friend  to  the  meetings  ;  but  no  person  so  introduced  shall 
take  part  in  the  proceedings,  unless  invited  to  do  so  by 
the  President,  to  whom  the  visitor's  name  shall  be  com- 
municated, and  shall  also  be  entered  in  the  Visitor's  Book, 
with  the  name  of  the  member  introducing  such  visitor.  The 
President  shall  announce  to  the  meeting  the  names  of  such 
visitors  as  are  present. 

4- 

OFFICERS    AND    COUNCIL. 

The  affairs  of  the  Club  shall  be  conducted  by  a  Council,  to 
consist  of  a  President,  Vice-Presidents  (whose  names  shall  be 
submitted  by  the  Council  for  election  at  the  annual  meeting), 
a  Treasurer,  two  Librarians,  a  Secretary,  and  seven  members, 
who  shall  be  elected,  by  ballot  or  otherwise,  at  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  session,  and  who  shall  hold  office  until  the  elec- 
tion of  the  Council  in  the  following  year.  A  vacancy  may  be 
filled  up  at  any  ordinary  meeting.  The  Council  shall  sit  each 
regular  meeting  night,  at  least  one  hour  before  the  assembling 
of  the  Club.  The  Council  shall  have  power  to  erase  the 
name  of  any  member  from  the  books  of  the  Club  on  due  cause 
being  shown. 
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Two  Auditors  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Members  at  the 
ordinary  meeting  next  preceding  the  final  meeting  of  the 
session,  to  audit  the  Treasurer's  accounts.  A  nomination 
paper  for  the  election  of  officers  shall  be  placed  on  the  table 
of  the  Club  on  each  ot  the  last  three  meetings  of  the  session 
prior  to  the  annual -business  meeting. 

5- 

DUTIES   OF    OFFICERS. 

The  duty  of  the  President  shall  be  to  preside  at  the  meetings 
of  the  Club,  and  to  maintain  order.  His  decision  in  all  ques- 
tions of  precedence  among  speakers,  and  on  all  disputes  which 
may  arise  during  the  meeting  shall  be  absolute.  In  the 
absence  of  the  President  or  Vice-Presidents  it  shall  be  com- 
petent for  the  members  present  to  elect  a  chairman. 

The  Treasurer  shall  take  charge  of  all  moneys  belonging  to 
the  Club,  pay  all  accounts  passed  by  the  Council  and  signed 
by  the  Chairman  for  the  time  being,  and  submit  his  accounts 
and  books  for  audit  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  session. 

The  Auditors  shall  audit  the  accounts  of  the  year,  and, 
if  correct,  sign  the  same,  and  present  them  at  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  session. 

The  Honorary  Librarians  shall  have  charge  of  all  the 
books.  MSS.,  and  scrap-books  belonging  to  the  Club.  They 
shall  keep  a  register  of  all  purchases  and  donations,  shall 
acknowledge  the  gifts  to  the  Club,  and  shall  present  a  report 
on  the  condition  of  the  library  to  the  yearly  business  meeting 
at  the  end  of  each  session. 

The  duties  of  the  Honorary  Secretary  shall  be  to  attend 
all  meetings  of  the  Council  and  Club,  to  enter  in  detail,  as  far 
as  practicable,  the  proceedings  at  each  meeting ;  to  conduct 
the  correspondence,  file  all  letters  received,  and  convene  all 
meetings,  by  circular,  if  necessary.  He  shall  also  prepare 
and  present  to  the  Council  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
session  in  each  year  a  report  of  the  year's  work,  and,  after 
confirmation  by  the  Council,  shall  read  the  same  to  the 
members. 

6. 

SECTIONS. 

Sections  for  the  pursuit  of  special  branches  of  literary  or 
artistic  work  may  at  any  time  be  formed  by  resolution  of  the 
Club.  The  Council  shall  be  empowered  to  frame  bye-laws 
necessary  for  the  government  of  any  such  section,  and  to 
arrange  for  its  representation  on  the  Council. 

3 
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SYLLABUS   AND   ANNUAL   VOLUME. 

The  syllabus  of  the  session  shall  be  prepared  in  two  sec- 
tions— one  to  be  issued,  if  possible,  a  week  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  session,  namely,  in  the  last  week  in  September, 
and  the  other  at  Christmas.  A  copy  of  each  shall  be  forwarded 
by  the  Secretary  to  every  member.  The  report  of  the  year, 
together  with  the  Papers  and  Proceedings  of  the  Club,  shall 
be  bound  up  at  the  end  of  each  session,  and  a  copy  for- 
warded to  every  member  whose  subscription  has  been  paid. 
A  list  of  officers  and  members,  with  their  full  addresses, 
and  the  Treasurer's  balance  sheet,  shall  be  appended  to  the 
report. 

8. 

ALTERATION    OF    RULES. 

No  new  rule,  or  alteration  of  these  rules,  or  of  the  place  of 
meeting,  shall  be  made  without  a  special  meeting  of  the  Club 
being  convened  for  the  purpose,  of  which  seven  days'  notice 
shall  be  given. 


List  of  Members,  1901-1902. 


ABBOTT,  John  B.,  Deane  Cottage,  Thornton-le-Fylde. 

ABBOTT,  T.  C.,  Netherley,  Langham  Koad,  Bowdon. 
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